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INTRODUCTION 


In or about the year 1850 I had joint-chambers in Lincoln’s Inn with Mr. J. M. 
Ludlow (afterwards Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, the author of the History 
of the United States : Macmillan’s). We were both of us strong Abolitionists, and, 
speaking at least for myself, more interested in the U nited Slates slavery question 
than in any political topic of that particular lime in England. One day he came 
into my room, paper in hand (the Morning Chronicle, in which Sir Henry Maine 
had reviewed the “ Biglow Papers”), and beaming. “Just listen to this,” he said, 
and began reading— 

“Thrash away, you'll hev to rattle 
On them kittle-drums o’ yourn,— 

'Taint a knowin' kind o’ tattle 

I’het is kctchc-d with mouldy corn ; 

Put in stiff, you fifer feller. 

Let folks sec how spry you be, - - 
Guess you'll toot till you are yeller 

'Fore you git ahold o' me !" (P. 146.) 

That first verse took “ ahold on me ” which has never been relaxed ; and as he went 
on, the hold strengthened. It was quite a new sensation to hear— 

‘ ’ We begin to think it's nater 

To take sarse an' not be riled ;— 

Who'd expect to see a tater 

All on cend at bein’ biled ?” etc. (P. 146.) 

And again, 

' * Jest go home an' ask our Nancy 
Wether I’d be seeh a goose 
Ez to jine ye,—guess you’d fancy 
The etarnal bung wuz loose ! " (P. X47.) 

And, 

“Take them editors thet’s crowin’ 

T.ike a cockerel three months old,— 

Don’t ketch any on 'cm goin’, 

Tliough they/v so blasted bold.’’ (P. 147.) 

As the jxoem draws to its close the scorn and invective melts into pathos as he 
dismisses the recruiting sergeant, the trimmers and editors, with— 
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" Wal, go ’long to help ’em stealin’ 

Bigger pens to cram with slaves, 

Help the men thct’s oilers dealin' 

Insults on your fathers’ graves; 

Hclyt the strong to grind the fty:ble. 

Help the many agin the few, 

Help tlie men thet call your people 

Witewashed slaves an’ jx-ddlin' crew ! ’ (!’. 147; 

and turns to his own “ dear old Bay Stale,” appealing to her to come out of the 
slave-owners’ camp at all risks, for 

‘ ‘ Man hed ough' to put asunder 

Them thet God has noways jinorl; 

An’ 1 shouldn’t gretly wonder 

Kf there’s thousands o’ niy mind.” 147.) 


I felt at once that a new star had risen above the literary horizon—at any rate 
for me—-ami went to work at once to learn all I could about the author, ami to get 
whatever works he might have published, either in Kngland or in his own country. 
At that time I had never come across any writing of his, and indeed, so far as I 
remember, did not even know his name. 

1 was well rewarded by becoming the owner of “The Vision of Sir Launfal, 
and other Poems,” of which a small cheap edition had appeared in England ; 
and, in an honest desire to make my countrymen sharers in ray newly-found 
treasure, did what I could by writing and lecturing (for which in those early jm)- 
fessional days I had much leisure) U) spread the knowledge of Lowell’s poems in 
England. 

I suppose that Messrs. Triibner wc’-e aware of the.se efforts: at any rate in the 
spring of 1859 a proposal came from ihem that I should write a preface to an 
English edition of the “ Riglow Papers,” which had not then been published here. 
I eagerly consented, as it gave me the chance of writing to the author, which I had 
long wished to do, but for which, till then, I had had no excuse. His answer made 
us friends at once. After the business details it ran: “Allow me to offer you a 
hearty grip of the hand across the water, and perhaps the fact that my only son lies 
under the daisies in Rome may justify me in offering to you and your wife my 
sympathy in your late terrible sorrow ” (we had just lost our eldest son). This was 
the hrst of a series which only ceased two months before his death, and have been 
an unfailing source of joy and strength to me for more than thirty years. For I 
doubt whether any of the most famous letter-writers ever unbosomed themselves 
more frankly in their correspondence than Lowell. Milton says, in his speech for 
the liberty of unlicensed printing, that books “ do preserve as in a vial the purest 
efficacies and extraction of that living intellect that bred them.” A hard saying 
perhaps to us in 1891, and possibly if Milton had lived in our time he might have 
qualified it; but true, I believe, of all good books, and even more true of genuine 
letters. For in writing books we have all more or less in our minds the outside world 
which knows us not, and before which wc feel that»it is only respectful to appear 
in our dress clothes ; whereas in our letters we have only in our jninds the friend 
who knows us, and with whom we feel most at home in our shirt-sleeves or shooting- 
jackets. 
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Lowell says of himself— 

‘ ■ For me Fate gave, whale’cr she else denied, 

A naltire sloping to the southern side ; 

I thank her for it, though when clouds arise 

Such natures double-darken gloomy skies.” (P, 478.) 

His was indeed “a nature sloping to the southern side," and his friends could 
bask in the even sunshine of it, while he kept the gloomy skies carefully to himself. 
After months of constant pain, and anxiety for his daughter’s health which he sums 
up in half a dozen lines, he writes in Octol^er 1890 : “ I am beginning to feel like 
my old, or rather my young self again. When you write next it must be in words 
of one syllabic, and with everything adapted to the apprehension of a boy. . . . I have 
had enough to do with death, nor wish to have more till my own turn comes, and 
that I am ready for, tho’ perhaps too easily contented here. But the earth is so 
beautiful!” And six months later, in his last letter, after a tcirible relapse : “ Yester¬ 
day I left my bed where I had been, lying for a fortnight, and am now hobbling 
about in felt slippers. I suffered such bitter torture that I foresee I shall recover 
slowly. This being so, I must give up the feeble hope I had of seeing the dear old 
Home this summer. . . . I am glad you got the books ar.'Mikc them. 1 didn't mean 
by this collected and uniform edition to write ‘ finis,’ tho’ I am not sure my health 
won't write it for me. But I have enough uncollected essays of one kind or another 
to make a volume, and poems enough to fill a small other volume. If the summer 
does as much for me as I hope, I suppose that I shall wet my pen again.” Good 
news this for readers, and for friends, even in their present distress. Then he breaks 
away into politics with all his old playfulness. “ You mustn’t think the Irish 
question settled, or neat it. You know how highly I value Balfour, but the Irish 
trouble is something too deep for railways or transplantation to cure. It is a case of 
suppressed gout. Experlo credel —Don’t I live in the midst of a population chiefly 
Irish ? It is proof against everything—even against the exquisite comicality of its 
own proceedings. Boulogne must be in the Grand Duchy of Gerolstein. You are 
having daffodils and things ere this. We are still in the depths of winter if that is 
to be measured by snow. The view from my windows would gladden the heart of 
a polar bear. But this will make our spring less unendurable when it comes. Our 
politics are going well. The Congress just ended has spent all our surplus and 
more. This brings us down to hard-pan at last, which will be good for us.” 

After ten years of intimacy by letter we were <lrawn even closer b}' the visit of 
' his daughter to England, under the escort of Mr. and Mrs. Field. On her return he 
^ writes : “ I am very glad you liked my little girl—I think very well of her myself. 
She is now an only child. She is very enthusiastic about England; the horses 
especially won her warmest approval, for, tho’ I keep nothing but clothes-horses 
myself, she is a very gootl rider. ” 

A friendship by letter, hearty and delightful as it may become, must always 
have its liirdlaiions. Readers of my .ige, who were all familiar with Miss Edgeworth, 
will remember one of her tales, VAini hiconnu^ in which there is a sad disillusion- 
.ment when the friends meet and the vox viva takes the place of the written word. 
Some faint reflection of this doubt, I must own, cast a .slight shadow on my first visit 
to New England in 1870. The great attraction had been the cordial and oft- 
, repeated invitations to Elmwood ; but, as the train from Montreal neared Boston, 1 
; could not help asking myself whether a most precious illusion might not be about to 
• vanish — whether the creator of Hosea Biglow and Parson Wilbur, and t^ 
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author of “ Sir Launfal,” The Ghost-Seer,” and “The Courtin’,” could come up to 
the Ideal of him I had formed—if not, was I wise in risking its destruction ? All 
doubt vanished within a few minutes of my arrival at Elmwood, with a young 
Oxonian, Mr. W. Rawlins, who was my companion, and who had been welcomed 
already by letter. 

We arrived at Elmwood late in an August evening, and, from the miscarriage of 
letters, were not expected. Lowell was sitting in his verandah smoking a long clay 
pipe and talking with John Holmes, the luolher of “ the Autocrat ” and one of his 
most valued friends. The first look of his eyes was enough. Speaking of Mrs. 
Quincy he says : “She must always have had that highest kind of beauty, which 
grows more beautiful with years, and keeps the eyes young as if w'ith the partial 
connivance of time.” lie was already past fifty, but this peculiar beauty of the 
eyes was the first thing that struck me. “ lie didn’t leave no card, ma’am, but 
he had the coaxingest eyes ever you see,” was the answer of a parlour-maid, 
which enabled a lady at once to identify him as her visitor; and I do not think 
I can improve on the maid’s description. They made you feel at home at once, 
and in love with their owner. It was long jiast the hour for foo<l in primitive 
Cambridge, and, though we had not dined, we were too eager to get to talk, and 
to give no trouble, to accept any of his hospitable offers except a glass of sherry 
and a biscuit. These he brought out triumphantly after a short search, excusing 
the slight delay as Mrs. Lowell was out. The sherry w.as in a large stone jar, and 
looked rather light in colour as he poured us out bumpers. The first mouthful was 
trying to thirsty souls'after a hot fourteen hours’ journey. It was fine old whisky, 
and he hurried off to change the jar, explaining that the only alcohol in the house 
was in these jars, and he used it .so seldom that he did not well know them apart. 
And so we sat on in the moonlight, falling through the “ EnglLsh elms” of W'hich he 
was so proud, till late into the night, when I wejit to bed as hapjiy as the Queen of 
Sheba when she found that the realised Solomon was far better and bigger than all 
the accounts she had heard of him in her own land. 

Then followed a week long to be rememl,ered—of excursions, visits, feastings. Wc 
went to the top of the Bunker’s 1 lill Monument, where he confessed he had never 
been before and vowed he would never go again. ^ We drove to Concord by the 
road along which Percy retreated after the first skirmish with the emljattled farmers, 
when “the shot heard round the world” had just been fired. We visited Emerson 
and Longfellow, and Hawthorne’s house, and Thoreau’s wood. We did the 
University of Cambridge, Lowell’s “ open sesame ” even gaining us admission to the 
very wholesome mysteries of the students at a meeting of the 0 /3 x Society. We 
dined with the Saturday Club, where I sat in the place of honour at the 'head of the 
board, between Sumner (the chairman) and Emerson, and rather envied my young 
friend who faced me at the foot, between Lowell and Wendell Holmes, as the echoes 
of the fast and furious mirth rolled faintly up to our dignified end of the table. 
He even did his l>cst to get me out of having to speak in Faneuil Hall, and, when 
his efforts failed, so disposed batches of his Harvard pupils about the room that my 
address (John to Jonathan, which dealt with the strained relations between Old and 
New England which the civil war had left behind) wound up with “too-mult’us 
applause,” as Mr. Biglow would .say. In a word, all that David would have done 

1 He was not fond of ascents. Jii the summer of 1873 he wrote from SwitzerlandI have climbed 
all the highest peaks with a spy.glass, and am thinking of getting up an Achromatic-Telcscope-Alpine. 
Chib, to which none will be admitted till they have bad two fits of the gout authenticated by doctors’ 
bills.' 
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for Jonathan had he had the cliancc, Lowell did for me in the first week of our 
meeting. 

Eighteen months later he came to England with his wife, and I did my best to 
repay him, but found it at first difficult. 1 got his name put on the distinguished 
guests’ li.-.t at the Athenieum, but I do not think he ever entered the door, and 
certainly made no use of the Club to which he became so attached in later years. I 
asked the men and women who I knew appreciated his writings to meet him, and 
at first, though, of course, gentle and courteous (which he could not help Ix-'ing), he 
was somewhat reserved and silent. On the other hand, he joyfully went with me to 
llie Working Men’s Crdlege, where he \\as quite himself, and made one of the most 
genial and witty speeches at a students’ supper that even he ever gave utterance to. 

I need not say that this coolness and reserve .soon wore off as he came to know 
us better. His later visits (before he was U.S. Minister here), when he came to 
receive his Doctor’s degrees at Oxford and Cambridge, and at other times, resulted, 
1 should tliink, in as many intimate fiicndships and cordial relations on both sides 
as ever fell to the lot of an American, and no man ever learned to understand 
and appreciate England better, in its strength and weaknes.ses. 

Hut I need not dwell on this phase of his life, which has been so well and fully 
spoken and written of in the Ia.st few months, and ivill only add a word on one 
very marked feature in his chaiacter of which I have seen no adequate notice—I 
mean his love, and attraction, for children. I Ic wrote of them as 

"God's apostles, every day 
Sent out to pre.ach of love and hope and peace.” 

lie wa.s never tired of them, and could never do too much for them. For instance, 
when he was in England in 1873 our small daughter named May, who was then not 
old enough to speak quite plain, a.sked him t(j write in her birthday book. This was 
his answer :—“ Copy of verses addressed to a young lady by the late Mr. Pope, 
A.t). 1698, let. 10, when it is well known he ‘ lisped in numbers.’ 

May ith the month that poelh love, 

Her apron full of leaveth and flowerth, 

Her thkieth thofl breathed ath a dove, 

Her momeiUh loitering into hourth. 

The prethage of a n.inie like yourth 
May nothing over croth or thtain, 

And if a cloud your thky obscurth 
He it more full of tlmn than rain. 

Whether ath maiden or ath wife 

May the thoul'.s thpringtinie light your way, 

And may May Iliightheth happy life 
He ever ihtecpcd in hueth of May. 

Tt was conjectured by the celebrated Dr. Renlley that there was an obscure allusion 
in the last stanza to a lady named Hughes.- -2d June 1873. J. R. Lowell.” 

He sent the children another rhyme from Paris in the same year. It ran— 
“Mr. Higlow happening to pJKs through Paris, and hearing no end of talk about 
French * esprit^ hammered out the following ‘ impromptoo,’ as he called it, which 
I took down from his lips, and which he was good enough to verify with his sicn- 
manual. 
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Of I* raiice wc all agree to once 
'I'he biggest town is Payris, 

An' yit abont Ih' inhabitunce 
Opinions grelly varies. 

Ef you ast ikan, they'd saay they guest 
Thaay wuz airth's tip-top j^eople, 

Crowin' ez nat'rally o'er the rest 
Ez weather-eock o'er steeple. 

Bui ef you happened tu ask me, 

Wal —1 should saay I reekonetl 
Thet brains so ready for a spree 
Wuz apt to cum out second. 

FI. Biglow.■' 

It was one of our greatest pleasures in late years that on his almost yearly cross¬ 
ings to America he always spent some clays with us, going or returning, and I will 
add one characteristic anecdote of almost his la.st vi.sit. 

In the spring of 1889 he came straight to us on landing at Liverpool. Who is 
it that blacks my boots?’* he asked on the morning when he was preparing to leave 
for London ; and on being told that it was a boy from the neigh homing Industrial 
School, said, “ Well, I haven’t bad my boots propeily blacked since la.st Octolwr, 
and I should like to see that bc)y and thank him.” The Industrial was summoned 
to the breakfast-room, and appeared at the door, Scotch bonnet in hand, and a 
scared look on his face, which promptly turned into a broad grin when he was 
presented with a florin, and told that liLs “shine” was a credit to him and his 
training ; but that if he wished to be quite perfect he should black an inch or so on 
each side of the hollow, on the sole under the instep. 

I have already noted the simplicity of his home life at Cambridge before he w as 
sent as Minister to Spain, and so it always remained. But as represent .'live of his 
country, especially as it was a Republic, he followed his own rule of doing his work 
up to the highest pattern— 

" Folks thet worked thorough was the ones thet thri\, 
liut bi’d work folleis ye cz long's ye live ; " (I*. 234) 

and all who visited or dined with him in Lowndes Square will remember tliat no 
table or house could be better appointed or better served. And this little piece of 
friendly counsel to the Industrial shoe-black is only an illustration of his constant 
aim to do himself, and to get every one else “ to work thorough,” whether their work 
in life were representing a great nation or blacking boots. 

But it is time to turn from personal recollections to what I would fain hope may 
be the end, as it is certainly the motive, of this preface. For more than thirty years 
Lowell has lieen my most intimate book-friend amongst our poets. 1 know of no 
more precious possession—none for which the young should strive more earnestly, 
or l>e more thankful for when gained—than a hearty book-friendship. It is well to 
have as large an acquaintance as possible with all good bonks, but few of us have 
time for this in these days, and I think I have obse^ed that the attempt to know 
more or less every new book of which we hear is apt to dull the higher literary 
appetite, and to make us almost incapable of a tiue book-friendship. Of these you 
cannot have more than a few. A small shelf will hold for most of us all the book- 
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friends of which we never tire—to which we can go back again and again in any 
leisure hour, and be certain of finding strength and enjoyment and sympathy what¬ 
ever our mood may be. Let me try then to put those who are still strangers, or 
mere acquaintance, in the way to make a new book-friend. If I succeed 1 know 
they will feel grateful to me to the end of'their days. 

To begin then with his best-known work. 

While I do not agree with what seems to lie the general verdict, that the “ Biglow 
Papers ” are the work by which Low ell will hold his highest place as poet, my belief 
that they will always entitle him to stand in the first rank of the great satirists is even 
stronger to-day than it was thirty years ago. They are a thoroughly original work 
of genius, differing from almost all the great masterpieces of political satire in this, 
that the genial, hearty nature of the man shines through the most pungent of them. 
In this res])ect Low'ell stands out in marked contrast to Swift, the greatest master of 
satire the English race has produced, who wicUierl the weapon of * 7 /-homour with a 
keenness and pow'er never surpassed. Now Lowell wields an equally keen rapier, 
but it is the rapier of .^’W^Z-huinour. He never forgot his own rule ; “ No apage 
Sathanas is so potent as ridicule, but it i.s a kind of weafHjn which must have a 
button of good-nature on the point ” (p. 156). Take, for example, perhaps the meanest 
of the characters who represent in the “Biglow Papers,” First Series, the slave-holders 
and their Northern allies—Increase I). O’Phace, Esquire. Nothing can be more 
odious and mean than the political creed of this typical .sitter-on-the-fence, or 
more ti enchant than its exposure in Hosea’s report of his remarks “ at an extrumpery 
caucus.” You loathe the man’s creed, but for the man, you cannot really hate him 
when he pleads— 

' ‘ A marciful Providunce fashioned us holler 
O purpose thet we might our princerplcs sivaller (P. 159.) 

■ ‘ We w'ere ready to vote fer whoever w^uz eligible, 

I’T on all pints at issoo he'd stay unintelligible. 

W.nl, s}X3sin‘ wc hed to gulp down our perfessions, 

We were ready to come out next niornin’ with fresh ones ; 

Besides, ef we did, ’twas our business iiloiie, 

Fer couldn't wo du wut we would with our own ? 

ef a man can, wen pervisions hev riz .so, 

I’^t up his own w’Oids, it's a marcy it is so." (P. 162.) 

Or take the candidate for the Presidency who, in answer to “ suttin questions" 
proposed by Mr, Biglow, explains his position-- 

'' Kind o' penniscoous 1 go it 

Fer the holl country, an' the ground 
1 take, ez nigh ez 1 can show it. 

Is pooty gen'ally all round" (P, 174) 

and then has “sutthin* for pour privit ear,” viz.: - 

‘ ‘ Ef you^it me inside the White Flouse, 

Your head with ile I'll kin’ o’ 'nint 
By gittin' you inside the Light-house 

Down to the eend o' Jaalam Pint." (P. 174.) 
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And for the voters in general— 

* ‘ Tell ’em thet on the Slavery question 

I'm KIGHT, although to speak I'm lawth ; 

This gives you a safe pint to rest on, 

An' leaves me frontin' South by North." (P. 174.) 

I need scarcely allude to "What Mr. Robinson thinks" (jx 153), or Rirdofrerlom 
Sawin's adventures when he Ixiught a "nigger runnin'" and went into the swamp to 
fetch his purchase (p. 187). Every one who leads at all must know these. 

It has been frequently said that the Second Series are inferior to the First in point 
and edge ; that they did not come by inspiration but were manufactured to order. I 
may myself have given some ground lor this by my Introduction to the first English 
edition, where I (pioted a letter from the author in which he says that he had been 
simple enough to try, in answer to friendly urgings, to write more liiglow Papers, 
“only to find that I could not.” But this vvas in the temporary lull between the 
Mexican war and the war of secession ; before John Brown’s raid at Harper’s Feny, 
and consequent execution, had forced the hands of the politicians, and brought the 
slavery question again prominently to the front. When the crisis came ii* i860, and 
war broke out, Lowell found himself again at a bound in his old temjier, in perfect 
and sensitive touch with all that was highest and noblest in the aspirations of New 
England, and naturally voicing them again in the racy vernacular of the farmers who 
were flocking to the Northern standard. 1 would ask any reader who fancies that 
he had “ lost the hang of it ” in 1861, to read the “ Speech of Honourable Preserved 
Doe in Secret Caucus ” with its 

" A ginooine statesman should be on his guard, 

Ef he musi hev beliefs, nut to b’lieve ’em tu hard," etc, (P. 259) 

and its argument against passing 

" Resscrlootions ez long ez your ,Trm 

Thet may, ez things heppen to turn, du us liiirm ; 

For when you'vo done all your real meanin’ to snmther. 

The darned things ’ll up an' mean sunthin’ or ’nother," etc. (P. 259.) 

Or again “Jonathan to John ” in the Yankee Idyll— 

"Who made the law thet hurl.s, John, 

Hrads I win,-—ditto tails? , 

‘ J. B.' was on his shirts, John, 

Onless niy memory fails," etc. (P. 236) 

or Ho.sca’slast “Speech in March Meeting” to his “kebbigc-heads”(p. 283). Nothing 
in the First Series is keener in satire or broader in humour. They will, however, no 
doubt find a marked difference between the two series in one lespect. “The deeper 
feeling called up by the great interests at stake,” Lowell hiin.seif explains, “ led 
me to venture some passages nearer to what is called poetical, than could have been 
admitted without incongruity in the former series.” Of these perhaps the finest, 
certainly the best known, is the passage in “ Mason ^d Slidell ” in which Concord 
Bridge breaks out— 

" O strange New World, thet yit wast never young. 

Whose youth from thee by gripin' need was wrung. 
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Brown foumllin' o’ the woo<ls, whose bah) -bed 
Was prowled roun’ by the Injun’s cracklin’ tread, 

An’ who gi'cw’st strong thru shifts an’ wants an’ pains. 

Nussed by stern men with empires in their brains, 

Who saw in vision their yOung Ishniel strain 
With each hard hand a vassal ocean’s mane, 

Thou, skilled by Freedom an’ by gret events 
7 'o pitch new States ez Old-World men pitch tents. 

Thou, taught by Fate to know Jehovah’s plan 
Thet man’s devices can’t unmake a man. 

An’ whose free latch-string never was drawed in 
Against the poorest child of Adam's kin,— 

'I'he grave’s not dug where traitor hands shall lay 

In fearful haste thy murdered eway ' ' (Pp. 235, 236,) 

It would not be easy to lind anything better of its kind in any literature. But to me 
by far the most touching is the cry for peace at the end of No. X. in which he is 
giving voice to the anguish of so many New England homes as the war drew to its 
close. He himself had lost three nephews— 

■' Why, hain’t I heltl 'em on my knee? 

Didn’t I love to see ’em growin’. 

Three likely lads ez wal could be, 

llahnsome an' brase an’ not tu knowin'. 

I set an' look into tin; blaze 
Whose natiir’, jes’ like tlieirn, keeps climbin’, 

Kz long 'z it lives, in shinin' ways. 

An’ half despise myself for rhymin’. (P. 280.) 

• • • k 

My eyes cloud up for r.ain ; my mouth 
Will take to twitchm' roun’ the corners ; 

I pity mothers, tu, down South, 

l-’or all they sot among the scorners : 

I'd sooner take my chance to staii' 

At Jedgment where your meanest slave is, 

Than at Clod’s bar hoi' up a hati’ 

Kz drippin’ ral ez youni, Jeff Davis ! 

Come, Peace ! not like a mourner bowed 
For honour lost an’ dear ones WMSted, 

But proud, to meet a jieople proud. 

With eyes thet tell o’ triumph tasted ! 

« • • • • 

Come, scch ez mothers prayed for, when 

They kissed their cross with lips thet quivered, 

.^n’ bring fair wages for brave men, 

A nation saved, a race delivered !" (P. 281.) 

When one reads these lines one can almost realise the agonised strain through which 
the Northern Stales were passl'iig, and I think the most ardent friend of the South 
can scarcely wonder at the angry estrangement from England which grew up during 
the war, and has not faded out to this day. It is true that England could not have 
acted otherwise than she did in demanding with some peremptoriness the release of 
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Mason and Slidell; and that Lord Russell, who had to make that demand, had done 
yeoman’s service to the North by his resolute refusal even to consider the suggestions 
of Louis Napoleon (full of his Mexican projects) as to breaking the blockade. But 
this was not known in the States, and his cold and unsympathetic manner and words 
seemed to indicate English official approval of the vehement advocacy of the Southern 
cause by a large and influential portion of the English press. “Tho’ you English 
(most of you) will insist on misumlerstanding us Yankees, you must not think we 
forget what blood runs in our veins,” he wrote to me in the first year of the war; and 
again in September 1863, “We are all as cross as terriers with your kind of neutrality." 
And this feeling is reflected in several of the papers of the Second Series, notably in 
(No, II.) a Yankee Idyll, where the Monument remonstrates with the Bridge— 

" Don't you git het : they thought the thing was planned ; 

, They'll cool off when they come to understand " (P. 233) 

and the Bridge replies : 

“ England cool off! She’ll do it, ef she sees 
She's run her head into a swnnn o’ bees, 

I ain't so prejudiced ez wut you spose : 

I hev thought England was the best thet goes," etc. (P. 233.) 

It is pleasant, I hope, for every Englishman to rcmeinljer how completely this 
feeling of wrong and estrangement wore off in his case, as his knowledge of England 
grew and ripened. Would that more of hts countrymen had as good opportunities 
as he of learning to understand “ the dear old Home," as he loved to call it in the 
last ten years of his life ! 

One cannot leave the “ Biglow Papers ’’ without a word as to the Introductions to 
each series, and the letters to the editor wliich accompany and make a framework 
for each of the poems. The reader must by no means neglect these (though he may 
And the Introduction to the Second Series, and possibly parts of the rest, rather 
tough), for in them he will make the acquaintance of the Kcv. Homer Wilbur, 
“ Pastor in the First Church in Jaalam,” who stands out as distinct a person, and is 
as well worth knowing, as Jonathan Oldbuck, or Mr. Shandy, or Uncle Toby, I had 
almost said as Don Quixote himself. Here is Lowell’s own version of the Pastor’s 
creation from the Introduction to the Second Series : “Thinking the Mexican war, 
as I think it still, a national crime committed in behoof of Slavery, and wishing 
to put the feeling of those who thought as I did in a way that would tell, I imagined 
to myself such an upcountry man as I had often seen at antislavery gatherings, 
capable of district-school English, Init always instinctively falling bade into the 
natural stronghold of his homely dialect when heated to the point of self-forgetful¬ 
ness.” When he began to work out his conception he found himself in danger of 
seeming to vulgarise a deep and sacred conviction, so, “I needed on occasion to 
rise above the level of mere patois^ and for this purpose conceived the Rev. Mr. 
Wilbur, who should express the more cautious element of the New England character 
and its pedantry, as Mr. Biglow should serve for its homely common-sense vivified 
and heated by conscience. The parson was to be the complement rather than the 
antithesis of his parishioner, and I felt or fancied a certain humorous element in the 
real identity of the two under a seeming incongruity.’’«» With this hint of the author’s 
design let the reader turn to Mr. Wilbur’s first contribution, the “ Notices of on 
Independent Press,” which he prefixes to the first edition. ** Considering,” he 
says, “that sucli notices are neither intended, nor generally believed, to convey any 
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real opinions, being a purely ceremonialaccompaniment of literature, and resembling 
certificates to the virtues of various morbiferal panaceas, I conceived it would be not 
only more economical to prepare a sufficient number of such myself, but also move 
immediately subservient to the end in view to prefix them to this our primary 
edition rather than to await the contingency of a second, when they would seem to be 
of small utility.” Then follow the notices of domestic manufacture, half friendly, 
half hostile—Mr. Wilbur considering it more equitable “to prepare some sufficiently 
objurgatory, that readers of every taste may fintl a dish to their palate of which 
the English reader must in any case not skip that “ From the ^Vorld-Harmonic- 
iEolian-Attachment,” the most biilliant and gooil-humoured travesty of Mr. Carlyle 
that has ever been wiiltcn. “Speech is silver,” it begms; “silence is golden. 
No utterance more Orphic than this. While, therefore, as highest author, we rever¬ 
ence him whose works continue heroically unwritten, wc h.we also our hopeful word 
for tliose who with pen (from wing of goose loud-cackling, or seraph God-commis¬ 
sioned) record the thing that is revealed,” etc. In the later “ sellings ” of the parson 
let him by no means miss the extracts from the sermon of Mr. Wilbur on “ Son of man, 
prophesy against the shepherds of Israel,” Ezekiel xxxiv. 2, which form the “setting ” 
of No. VI. of the First Setics, “The Pious Editor’s Creed,” noting the contrast of 
the clergyman, “walking oft" to the extreme edge of the world, and throw'ing sucli 
seed as he has clear over into that darkness which he calls the Next Life—as if next 
did not mean nearest, and as if any life were nearer than that immediately present one 
which boils and eddies all around him at the caucus, the ratification meeting and the 
polls—” and the newspaper editor who might take the clergyman’s place as shepherd 
of the people, but instead of that, “ lakes up the crook, not that the sheep may be fed, 
but that he may never want a warm woollen suit and a joint of mutton. Immemor, 
O, fidei, pecorumque oblite tnorim ! For which reason I wcnild derive the name 
editor not so much from edo, to j)ublish, as from edo, to eat, that being the peculiar 
profession to which he esteems himself called. He blows up the flames of political 
discord for no other occasion than that he may thereby handily boil his ow'u 
pot,” etc. 

The other Introductions, especially perhaps those to Nos. IV. and V. of the Fiist 
Scries, are full of delightful humour, and there is not one which will not well repay 
reading were it only for the sake of the unexpected nuggets of wit and wisdom whicli 
lie thickly scattered over the suiface, e.g. “ Men generally more desirous of being 
imprerved in their portraits than characters. Shall probably find very unflattered 
likenesses of ourselves in Recording Angel’s gallery.” “ To-day picked my Isabella 
grapes. Crop injured by attacks of rose-bug in the spring. Whether Noah was 
justifiable in preserving this class of insects ?” “A good life behind him is the best 
thing to keep an old man’s shoulders from shivering at every breath of sorrow or 
ill fortune.” “When people stand in great dread of an invisible power, I suspect 
they mistake quite another person for the Deity.” 

The subject is tempting, but it is time to turn to the other poetry, which had 
scarcely gained any recognition, either in America or England, before the “ Biglow 
Papers ” bad taken both countries by storm, and indeed are very far from being 
appreciated even now. I believe the reason of this slowness in the reading public 
to recognise their value arose from the fact that Lowell, like all great poets, was 
not the echo but the voice of His time to his own people ; and that most people, and 
not least our cousins, prefer at first an echo, which repeats their suixsrficial desires, 
to a voice which speaks to their consciences. I quote from a letter dated “St. 
Shakespeare’s day, i860.” “It is twenty yeara since I published my first 
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volume, and during that time I have dwelt in a sort of limbo, this side of down¬ 
right damnation it is true, but as far from unqualified success.” Ever since I believe 
his fame has been steadily on the increase, but his poems are still very far from 
holding the place to which they arc entitled amongst all who speak English. T 
should indeed be glad if anything I can say shall lead the rising generation of readers 
to his pages. One woid more, however, on this part of the subject. It seems to 
be taken for granted that in his later years he had lost the use of the weapon which 
made llosca Biglow so formidable. Let any one who is inclined to this belief turn 
to one of his latest poems, “ Credidimus Jovem Kegnare,” in “ Heartsease and Rue,” 
where he is considering Agnosticism— 

‘' God gone, I felt a moment's spasm, 

But calmed myself with Protoplasm. 

a » * • 

The men who labour to revise 
Oiir Bibles will, 1 hope, be wise, 

And print it without foolish qualms 
Instead of tiod in David’s ps.ilms : 

Noll had been more effective far 
Could lie have shouU'd at Dunbar, 

* Rise Protoplasm ! ’ No dourest Scot 
Had waited for another shot ” (I\ 515) 

and to “Tempora Mulanlur” (p. 516), written in 1872, and as scathing as any 
satire of Juvenal. 

It seems to me that the critics of his poetry (other than the “ Biglow Papers ’’) 
have fallen into line, and adopted the modern notion, th.at the poet has no proper 
concern with right and wrong, and .should be an artist .and not a moralist, with 
.symmetiy and beauty, and not rightcou.sness, .as the goal at which he should aim. 

This popular modern theory Lowell never accepted ; indeed he deliberately 
repudiated it. In the “Fable for Critics,” published anonymously in 1848— 
which, by the way, contains the best and fairest as well as wittiest estimates of 
contemporary Americ.an authors that 1 am ac<]uainted with—writing of himself, 
as he was bound to do if he wished to remain anonymous, he says— 

" There is Lowell, who’s striving Parnassus to climb 
With a whole bale of isms lied together W'ith rhyme. 

He might get on alone, spite of brambles and boulders, 

But he can't with that bundle he has on his shoulders, 

Tlie top of the hill he will ne'er come nigh reaching 
Till he learns the distinction 'Iwixt singing and proachiag; 

His lyre has some chords that would ring pretty well, 

But he’d rather by half make a drum of the .shell, 

And rattle away till he’s old as Methusalcni, 

At the head of a march to the last new Jerusalem." (P. 337.) 

Indeed hewas much more of thcancient than the modern “ vates,” and deliberately 
accepted the role of prophet and teacher rather than that of singer, as any reader 
may see who will turn to one of his most characteri-Stic, and least well-known, 
poems, the “Ode,” in which he i.s contrasting the old poet, “Him who hath 
spoken with the unseen Lord,” with the modern po^— 

“ . . . an empty rhymer 
Who lies with idle elbow on the grass, 
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And fits his singing, like a cunning timer, 

'Fo all men's prides and fancies as they pass" 13) 

and exhorts his brother-singers in words which conic molten from the lire in his 
own heait— 

“ Arouse ! let thy soul break in music-thunder. 

Let loose the ocean that is in thee pent, 

Lour forth thy hope, tliy fear, thy love, tliy wonder. 

And tell the age what all its signs have meant. 

Where’er thy wildered crowd of brethren jostles. 

Where’er there lingers but a shadow of wrong, 

'Fhcre still is need of martyrs and apostles. 

There still are texts for never-dying song." 'L. 14.) 

And again, 

' ‘ Whose eyes, like winrlows oii a breezy surmmt, 

( nntrol a lovely prospect every way ; 

Who doth not sound (Jod's sea with earthly plummet, 

And find a bottuiu still of worthless clay. ( 1 *. 14,) 

Who to the Right can feel himself the truer 
For being gently patient with the wrong, 

Who sees a brother in the evil-doer, 

And finds in Love the heart’s-blood of his song." (P, 15.) 

This ode was written when Lowell was ju.st of age, and gives the key-note to 
which nearly all his poetry, not excepting, I think, the “ liiglow Papers,” is set. 

Now and then indeed he turned himself loose, and let his extraordinary facility 
for rhyming, his high spirits and his love of punning, run away with him, as in 
“The Unhappy Lot of Mr. Knott.” In this day of high pressure there are times 
when the most strenuous of us feels the need of easing the mainspring—when, if 
we are playgoers, w'e want “ Ilox and or some impossible extravaganza which 

will only call on us for a hearty laugh. Those W'ho in .such moods would sooner 
sit at home in an easy-chair and take their reeuperative nonsense out of books, 
maybe safely recommended to investigate in that inspired doggerel how “ A. Gordon 
Knott” built his “Tudor cot,” and how, in spite of him (by the help of the spiiits 
and her maid Deborah), his only child “ Miss Knott missed not her lover.” A few 
lines from the 

' ‘ strings of question.^ cut and dried 
From the Devout Inquirer's Guide," 

which the lean .seekers came to propound to “ the spirits” who are driving Knott 
crazy, will, I should think, send all such to the original— 

"As, for example, is it 
True that the damned are fried or boiled ? 

Was the I'liirth's axis greased or oiled ? 

Who cleaned the moon when it was soiled ? 

How Ixildness might lie cured or foiled? 

How heal discaseil iioiatoes ? 

Did spirit have the sense of smell ? 

Where would departed spinsters dwell ? 

If the late Zenas Smith w ere well ? 

If Earth were solid or a shell? 
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Were spirits fond of Doctor Fell ? 

Did the bull toll Cock-Robin’s knell? 

What remedy would bugs expel ? 

If Pain's invention were a sell ? 

Did spirits by Webster’s system spell? 

Was it a sm to be a belle ? 

Did dancing sentence folks to hell ? 

If so, then where most torture fell— 

On little toes or great toes ? " (347.) 

And so on for a couple of pages. I know of no more blithe companion for such 
times than Lowell; but the great body of his poetry is of quite another kind, and to 
that we must now return. 

Lowell has left us priceless studies of great men in his Literary and Political 
Essays, bringing out with rare sympathy in each case the strong and lovable side of 
character. Of all these I doubt if there is any one with whom he is in such hearty 
sympathy as Avith Lessing, the searcher after tiuth, whose striking words he quotes as 
best characterising the man : “ If God held all truth shut in His right hand, and in 
His left nothing but the ever-rcstless instinct for truth, though with the condition 
of for ever erring, and should say to me ‘ Chotise! ’ I should bow humbly to I lis left 
hand and say, ‘ Father, give ! pure truth is for Thee alone.’” ’Phey are, I think, 
equally characteristic of Low'ell himself, and should be taken along w'ith them by 
readers—together with Lessing’s most famous saying : “The Christian religion has 
been tried for eighteen centuries; the religion of Christ remains to be tried,” when 
they sit down to that large section of his poems which deal with the deepest and 
most serious problems. Let me go with them a short way ; they will soon find out 
whether the guidance suits them. If it does it may save some of the precious time 
—loo short in any case—which most of us have to give in these days to the society 
of those with whom it would most benefit ourselves to spend our lives. 

As I am volunteering for guide it n only fair that I should state frankly why I 
want to take others along the road I have travelled myself, and which by this time 
I know and love so well. It is then, in a word, because Lowell is, of all the poets 
of our time, the one on whom the spiritual discouragement and disappointment so 
characteristic of the last half of our century—the yearning for a faith which seems 
to have vanished past the hope of recall—has taken the lightest hold. To some 
extent this is also true of other American prrets, of I^ngfellow and Whittier for 
instance; and I suppose there must be something in the air of a new country which, 
in the realm of poetry, keeps off or subdues the contagion of the old world. At any 
rate the darkne.ss, or twilight, which gathers round two of the three cardinal virtues 
—faith and hope—for our best English singers * will not lie found in this volume. 
It is not that I,owell has not felt the shadow, but that he has been able to get from 
under it. He has been in the cloud, but has passed through it into the clear sun¬ 
shine beyond and behind it. And this is what makes him so precious in this time 
for us English, who, in spite of all superficial signs to the contrary, are still a serious 
folk. 

Let us look first at the purely religious poems, and begin with one of the most 
perfect hymns in our language, “ A Christmas Carol, for the Sunday School Children 

1 Drowning is an exception, but in bis p<wnis the hopefulness is in the characters—^in the men and 
women he paints so vividly. In Lowell we feel sure that it is in the poet himself, who is speaking to 
us directly in liis own person. 
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of the ('huich of tlie Disciples.” English hymnology is oppressive from its volume, 
1 )iit rare gems may be found in the heap, to which ^Milton and Addison, the two 
Wesleys, Heber and Scott, Keble and Lyte and Newman have contributed, and 
this Carol will bear comparison with the brightest of them—even with “The Hymn 
of the Nativity,” “Come, () thou Traveller unknown,” “At even, ere the sun 
was set,” or “ Lead, kindly Idght.” It shoiihl be lead as a whole,‘and I hardly 
like to take any verse out of its context, Imt the last is so characteristic, and strikes 
so forcibly the note of so much of his noblest teaching, that I will give it here— 

" And they who do their souls no wiong, 

Hut keep at c\e the faitli of morn, 

Shall daily liear the angel-song, 

' I'o-day the I'nnce of Peace is born !'" (P. 492.) 

To diverge for a moment from the religious poems, let me give one instance of 
how this note rings through all his serious ptietry. 'J'he old story of the tyrant of 
Samos dropping his “ling of power ’’ into the sea, and liis vain efforts to recover it 
give the text, and here is the comment - 

“ Those awful powers on man that w’ait, 

On nun, the beggar or the king, 

'To hovel bare or hall of state 
A magic ring that masters fotc 
With each siu'ceeding birthday bring. 

To liun (ho simple spell who knows 
'I he sjiirit.s of the ring to sway, 

I'Ycsb power witli everj sunrise llow.s, 

And royal pursuivant, are tliose 
Tliat fly Ins luaiidates to obey. 

Hut he that with a slackened will 
Dreams of things fuist or things to be. 

From him the charm is slipping still, 

And drops, ore he suspect the ill. 

Into the iuexor.abIe sea.” (P 487.) 

“The Legend of Sir Launfal" is the longest, and probably the best known, of 
pis poems of this class, though I doubt if most of those to whom the following lines 
are familiar know where they coinc from— 

•' Knrlb gets its price for what ICarth gives us ; 

The beggar is taxed for a corner to die in, 

The priest hath his fee who comes and shrives us. 

We bargain for the graves we lie in ; 
y\t the devil’s booth are all things sold. 

Each oniici* of dross costs its ounce of gold ; 

For a cap and I Kills our lives we pay, 

Hubbles we buy with a whoU? soul’s tasking : 

'Tis heaven alone that is given away, 

’Tis only find may be liad for the asking ; 

No price is set on the lavish summer ; 

June may be had by the poorest comer.” (P. 120.) 
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The legend of the Holy (Irail has had a fascination for poets from the Romance 
writers down to our Laureate, who have, with varying success, followed the Knights 
of the Round Table over land and sea in search of it. He who would find it must 
be chaste in thought, word, and deed, or he would search in vain to the world’s end. 
It was a bold thought, but how true, and how characteri.stic of Lowell, to make his 
Sir Launfal find it without leaving his own castle. There “ the voice that was softer 
than silence” says to him—why, let readers find out for themselves— 

“The Holy Supper is kepi, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another’s need ; 

Not what we give, but what we share, 

T'br the gift without the gucr is bare ; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three. 

Himself, his hungering neighbour, and Me.” (P. 124.) 

At these words 

■'.Sir Launfal awoke as from a sw'oimd : 

■ The Grail in my castle here is tonnd ! 

Hang my idleaiinour nj) on the wall, 

Let It be the spidei’s bamiiiet-hall ; 

He must be (enceil with stronger mail 

Who would seek .and lind the Holy Grail.' " (P. 12c.) 

Now let us go to “Above and IJelow,” where the advanced guard arc calling 
from the mountain top, as the sun rises, to the rank and tile of the human army, who 
are still contentedly sleeping in the valleys below. One verse of each voice f must 
find room for. 

“ The l.ord wants reapers : ob, mount up, 

Before tiight (.onies, and says, ' Too late ! 

Stay not for taking scnji or eiip. 

The Master hungers winle ye wait ; 

’Tis from these heights alone your eyes 
'I'he advancing spears of day can see, 

Tliat o’er the erislern hilltops rise, 

To break yonr long captivity." (P. 89.) 

To which the dwellers in the valley answer--- 

•‘Our day, for Him, is long enough, 

And when He giveth work to do, 

The bruis6d reed is amply tough 

To pierce the shield of error through. 

Rut not the less do thou aspire 

Light's earlier messages to preach ; 

Keep b.nck 110 syllable of fiP', 

Plunge deep the rowels of thy speech. 

Yet God deems not thine aeried sight 
More worthy than our twilight dim ; 

For meek Obedience, too, is laght, 

And following that is finding Ilim." (P. 90.) 

The poem which slanrks next, before “ Alxjve aivd Below,” is peihaps the most 
characteristic of Lowell’s faith of any. “ Ambrose” is a holy man, given to prayer 
and fasting that he may find a creed which shall exclude all doubt, and so— 
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“ At last h« builclrd a jierfect faith, 

Kcni'fd round about with 'ike Lord thus saifk ; 

To Imnst'lf fit* fitted the doorway’s siz«?, 

Meted the light to the need of iiis eyt'S, 

And knew', by a sure and inward sign, 

'I'hal the work of his lingers was divine." CP. 88.) 

Tlien he sets about conveiting the world by sw'ord and .stake, till one day he meets 
a beautiful stranger, to whom he feels drawn. So he begins to question him, till, 
horrified by unorthodox answers, he breaks out to the “most wretched youth” 
with - 

“ ‘ 1 fear me thy heart is too cramped with sin 
I'o take the Lord in His glor>’ in.' 

Now there bubbled lieside them where they .stood 
A fountain of waters sw'eet and good ; 

The youtli to the streamlet's brink diew near 
Saying, ‘ .Xrnliro.se, thou maker of creeds, look here ! ’ 

Six vases of crystal then he took, 

And set them along the edge of the brook. 

‘As into these va.ses the water I pour, 

There shall one hold less, another more, 

And the water unchanged, in every case, 

.Shall put on the figure of tlie vase ; 

O thou, who wouldst unity make through .strife, 

Canst thou lit this sign to the Water of Life?’ " (P, 89.) 

The youth vanishes and Ambrose knows he has been talking w'ith an angel. 

Turn now to “A Parable.” 

" .Said C'hrlst our Lord, ‘ I will go and see 
How the men, my brethren, believe in Me.’ 

He passed not ag.ain through the gate of birth. 

But made Himself knowm to the clnldren of earth. 

Tlien said the chief priests, and rulers, and kings, 

' Behold, now, the Giver of all good things.’ ’’ (P. 108.) 

[And so they welcome and feast Him, and show Him Ilis image over church and 
i])alacc and judgment hall. 

“ But still, wherever His steps they led, 

The Lord in sorrow bent down His head, 

And from under the heavy foundation stones. 

The Son of Mary heard bitter groans. 

• • 4 ■ • 

■ Have ye founded your thrones and altars, then. 

On the bodies a^d souls of living men ? 

And think ye that building shall endure. 

Which shelters the noble and crushes the poor ? 
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‘ With gates of silver and bars of gold 

Ye have fenced My sheep from their Father's fold ; 

I have heard the dropping of their ti'nrs 

In heaven these eighteen hundred years."’ (P. to8.) 

They reply how hard it is to keep the sheep in the fold even with sharp crooks of 
steel, and Christ sets in their midst a “haggard man” and 

“ A motherless girl, whose fingers thin 
Pushed from her faintly want and sin." 

And as they shrink back for fear of defilement 

" ' Ix>, here,' said He, 

‘ The images ye have made of Me ! ’ ” (P. 109.) 

Stern teaching this, but by no means the most searching or terrible in this book. 
It will do us good, however, to look the most terrible in the face. In “ ICxlrcme 
Unction ” we are by the deathbed of one who— 

'• When first this wasted life began, 

Not grape with grajje more kindly grows, 

Than 1 with every brother-man : 

Now here 1 gasp ; what lose niy kind, 

When this fast ebbing breath shtall part ? 

What bands of love and service bind 

This being to a brother heart ? " (P, 86.) 

Christ, in those early days, had shared his cup and broken his bread ; but— 

*' Now, when I hear those steps sublime. 

That bring the other world to this. 

My snake-turned nature, sunk m slime. 

Starts sideway with defiant hiss." (P. 87.) 

By the side of that ghastly couch stand two shadows— 

■ ‘ My looked-for death-btsrl guests are met; 

There my de.id Youth doth wring its hand.s. 

And there, with eyes that goad me yet, 

The ghost of my Ideal stands ! ’’ (P. 86.) 

And as he shudders under the shadow of these visitors, and the thought of the 
wasted life l>ehind him— 

‘ ‘ I hear the reapers singing go 

Into God's harvest; I, that might " 

With them have chosen, here below 
Grope shuddering at the gates of night 

O glorious Youth, that once wast mine ! 

O high Ideal 1 all in vain 
Ye enter at this ruined shrine 

Whence worslup ne’er shall rise again ; 

The bat and owl inhabit here, 

The snake nests in the alt^r-stonc, 

The sacred vessels moulder near, 

The image of the God is gone." (P. 87.) 
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Again, in the “Ghost-Scer”— 

‘ ‘ Ye who, passing graves by night, 

Glance not to the left or right. 

Lest a spirit should arise, 

('old and white, to freeze your eyes, 

« • • . 

Ye without a shudder meet 
In the city's noonday street, 

Spirits sadder and more dread 
Than from out the clay have fled, 

Buried, beyond hojie of light, 

In the body’s haunted night ! (l\ 95.) 

Tlien he paints for us some of these sadder spirits in such lines as these— 

There walks Judas, he who sold 
Yesterday his Lord for gold. 

Sold God's presence in his heart 
For a proud step in the mart; 

He hath dealt in flesh and blood ; 

At the bank his name is good ; 

At the bank, and only there, 

'Tis a marketable ware. 

• • • • 

Look ! a serpent lank and cold 
Hugs his spirit fold on fold ; 

From his heart, all day and night, 

It doth suck Gfxi's blessed light. 

Drink it will, and drink it must, 

Till the cup holds naught but dust; 

All day long he hears it hiss, 

Writhing in its fiendish bliss ; 

All night long he sees its eyes 
Flicker with foul ecstasies, 

As the spirit ebbs away 

Into the absorbing clay,” etc. (P. 96.) 

There is no need to cite further. Hnougli has been said to show the breadth and 
boldness of Lowell’s religion, which I own seems to me more like that religion of 
Christ,” which, according to Lessing, “remains to be tried,” than any of the Churches 
have yet braced themselves up to put frankly before a weary and famishing world. 
To those who care to pursue the subject farther, 1 would recommend a comparison 
of these poems of Lowell’s with those of Clough, wliom he held to be the truest 
representative of the higher thought of the England of our time. They were intimate 
friends—Clough having spent two years at Cambridge after he had resigned the 
principalship of the I.ondon University College—and no such portrait of that pathetic 
figure has ever Ijeen drawn as in these few lines of his New England comrade in the 
memorial poem on Agassiz— 

*' And he our ]xissing guest, 

Shy nature, too, and stung with life's unrest, 

Whom we too briefly had but could not hold, 

Who brought ripe Oxford’s culture to our board. 
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llie Past's inciilculublc lionrd, 
Mellowed by scutcheoncd panes in cloisters old. 


Young head liine-tonsured smoother than a friar’s, 

Hoy face, but grave with answerless desires. 

Poet in all that poets ha\e of best. 

But foiled with riddles dark and cloudy aims." (P. 463.) 

We must now pass to another large section of the poems which are nearest of kin to 
the religious, but scarcely to be put in the same category, of which “The Heritage” 
(p. 17), “Hunger and Cold” (p. 70), “The Sower” (p. 69), apd “The Father- 
land ” (p. 15), may be taken as examples. They treat of the most burning questions 
which have been set for this generation to solve at its peril, and in a spirit worthy of 
one w'ho believes that “the religion of Christ remains to be tried,” and has done 
his best to bring the trial time about. Hut I must refer readers to the text. They 
should also read in this connection “An Oriental Apologue” (p. 355), for one 
stanza of which I must find room as a whet to readers’ appetites. A Mohammedan 
dancing dervish and a Hindoo gymnosophist live within hail of one another, and 
so— 

“ One half the time of each was spent in prajing 
For blessings on his own unworthy head. 

The other half in fearfully portraying 
Where certain folks would go when they were dead ; 

This system of exchanges—^there’s no s.iying, 

To \vl\at more solid barter 'twould have led, 

But that a river, vext with bods and swellings 
^t rainy times, kept peace bctw'cen their dwellings,” (Pp. 355, 356.) 

Now, though I have only touched the fringe of this part of my subject I must 
pass on to another but kindred side of it. For though it may be said of Lowell 
that the keynote of his poetry, looked at as a whole, cannot be put more tersely 
or truly than in the well-known words of Browning— 

“ (jod’s in His Hetxvcn, 

All's right with the world," 

his muse is many-sided, and loves now and then to dally—for it is nothing 
but dalliance—with the note first struck in living literature by the blase King in 
Jerusalem three thousand years ago, and which has been echoing ever since in the 
speech of many of the great prophets and poets, “ Vanity, vanity, .says the Preacher, 
all things are vanity.” Hut Lowell and Solomon look with quite different eyes on 
the subject, especially as regards its relation to youth. The latter when he wrote 
Ecclesiastes can only look back on his early efforts and hopes with the eye of a faded 
cynic, to whom childhood and youth are vanity, and who has no longer any sympathy 
with ideals. 11c has had more than any one, and had more success with them 
than any that were before him in Jerusalem, hut to what end? for after all the 
wise man dieth as the fool, and ail that he has done will be forgotten, “ Therefore 
I hated life; because the work that is wrought under the sun is grievous unto me ” 
(Ecclcs. ii. 17). “ To be young is surely the best, if the most precarious, gift of life,” 
Emerson taught, and Lowell, while apparently accepting the Concord sage’s view, 
seems constantly to be in protest against it so far as the precariousness of youth is 
concerned— 
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“ Nay, let tlic foolish records be 

'i'hat make believe you're seventy-live ; 

You’re the old Wendell still to me,— 

And that’s the youngest man alive." (P. 467.) 

So lie addresses his old friend on his birthday ; and the faith th.nt youtli is perennial, 
and that all worth keeping in it may be preserved by “ those who do their souls no 
wrong,” comes up again and again, almost in spite of himself, in poem after poem in 
which he is sounding “the dilTerence between the ideal and the real, between the 
world as it might be and the world as it is, which life sooner or later forces on the 
consciousness of every man who is more than a patent digester.” We must now' 
follow him along this path, and I think I can promise lliat we shall find him the 
height of cheery company, even in cynical latitudes. Let us take first “ Arcadia 
Rediviva” — 

“ 1, walking the familiar street, 

Wliile a crammed horse-car jingled througli it. 

Was lifted from my prosy feel 

And in Arcadia ere 1 knew it.’’ (P. 484.) 

For he has just met “ two lovers ncw'Iy plighted ” ; and, thinking with a sigh that he 
was once the “hero of such an idyl,” pn)ceeds to morali.,c as a sexagenarian on the 
illusion of the h.appy pair, ancl the certainty of llicir awakening too stjon ; and so— 

“ Maiden, if I may couii.scl. drain 

hkich drop of this enchanted season, 

For even our honeymoons must wane 

Convicted of green cheese by Reason," etc. (P. 484.) 

To this the young lady answers most sensibly— 

“ ‘ Fie, Mr. Gray beard 1 Is thiswise? 

Is this the moral of .a poet. 

WJio, when the plant of Kden dies, 

Is privileged once more to sow it? 

» » • • 

‘ Pray, why, if in .\readia once, 

Need one so soon forget the way there ? 

Or why, once there, be such a dunce 
As not contentedly to stay there ? ‘ ’’ 

‘ Dear child, 'twas but a sorry jest" (P. 485) 

the poet begins his reply, for the remainder of which I must refer readers to the book. 

I have heard “Two .Scenes from the Life of Blondcl” quoted as cyniciil, and a 
depressing commentary on 1 he old text “ vanitas vanitatum.” But is it so? No 
doubt it throws cold water on the hero-worship of which Carlyle is prophet, but, at 
any rate as I see it, the douche is healthy and invigorating, whether we hold with 
Lowell or not, that the craving for great men to appear is ignominious. In the 
First Scene Blondel starts to find Richard’s prison in the proper frame of mind— 

“ For mc^no joy in lady’s bowei-, 

Or hall, or tourney, will 1 sing, 

'I'ill the slow stars wheel round the hour 

That crowns my hero and my king." (P. 416.) 
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Then he pours his scorn on the dull crowd that cling to the skirts of praters, who 
court the crowd they should rule, and turns to seek his king, whom he addresses— 

“ O, strong to keep upright the old, 

And wise to buttress with the new, 

Prudent, as only arc the bold, 

Clear-eyed, as only are the true, 

To foes benign, to friendship stern. 

Intent to imp Law’s broken wing, 

Who would not die, if death might earn 

The right to kiss thy hand, my king?" (P. 417.) 

In the Second Scene Blondel is sitting, ten years later, in a Normandy inn, with 
his arm in a sling, fresh from the siege of the castle where his hero-king has been 
slain. Over a flask of Cyprus he recalls his young enthusiasm when he was last 
there, having found out Richard’s prison and on his way to England to press on 
the ransom. The ransom has been raised, his king brought home, hut what a 
difference betw'ccn the ideal hero and the real king ! 

“ Precisely the odds (such examples arc rife) 

'Twixt the poem conceived and the rliyme we make show of, 

''I'wixt the boy’s morning dream and the wake-up of life, 

’Twixt the Blondel God meant and a Blondel I know of! ’’ (P. 417 .} 

He, for his part, is cured of looking for heroes, and the world is better off 
without such, at any rate such as his old ideal turned out, when he came to reign— 

" Belter one honest man who can wait for God’s mind 

In our poor shifting scene here though heroes were plenty ! 

Better one bite, at forty, of Truth's bitter rind, 

Than the hot wine that gushed from the vintage of tw'cnty 1 

I sec it all now: when I wanted a king, 

'Twas the kingship that failed in myself I was seeking,— 

'Tis so much less easy to do than to sing. 

So much simpler to reign by a proxy than fie king ! 

Yes, 1 think I ./o see; after all’s said and sung. 

Take this one rule of life and you never will rue it,— 

'Tis but do your own duty and hold your own tongue 
And Blondel were royal himself, if he knew it 1 ’* (P. 418.; ^ 

What touch of the real cynic is there here ? Remember that Lowell was re¬ 
publican in the higher sense—though no democrat—down to the sole of his bools, as 
every American who loves and believes in his country ought to be. True he could 

'' turn tory for the nonce. 

And think the radical a bore. 

Who cannot see, thick-witted dunce. 

That what w'as good for people once 

Must be as good foreverniore," (P, 489.) 

e 

Or, as he says again of a friend after his own heart, whom I think those who have 
any knowledge of his Cambridge or Boston surroundings will easily rect^ise^ 
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'' A radiciil in tliought, he puffed aw ay 

With shrewd contempt the dust of usage gray, 

Yet loathed democracy as one who saw, 

In what he longed to love, some vulgar flaw, 

And, shocked through all his delicate reserves. 

Remained a Tory by his taste and nerves,” (P. 501.) • 

Hut keenly as he could still enjoy to the last, and therefore genuinely regret, the 
loss of the castles in Spain, which he (as every blight youth) had once built for himself 
in dreamland, he can never really surrender himself to the cynical mind, or sit in the 
cynic’s chair. The nearest approach to it perhaps is “In the Half-Way House,” 
written when he was about forty, when the castles in Spain are still too near for 
the mellowing influence of years and gray hairs to have given them a truer shape. 

“Ah, Might-have-been, Could-have-bi-en, Would-havo-lieen ! rascals, 
He’s a genius or fool whom ye cheat at twoscore, 

And the man whose boy-proinisc was likened to Pascal’s 
Is thankful at forty they don't call him bore ! 

• • • B • 

E’en if won, what’s the good of Life’s medals and prizes? 

The rapture’s in what never was or is g<ine ; 

That we misled them makes Helens of plain Ann Elizys, 

Eor the goose of To-day still is Memory's swan.” (P. 5i«! ) 

Hut even here there is a relenting before he can get to the end of his plaint, 

“ Need he reckon his date by the Almanac’s measure 

Who is twenty life-long in the eyes of his wife?” (!’. 518.) 

And inspired by this thought he will still hold fast to those early visions. 

“ All, Fate, should I live to be nonagenarian, 

Let me still take Hope’s frail I.O.U.s upon trust, 

Still talk of a trip to the Islands Macarian, 

And still climb the dream-tree for—ashes and dust! " (P. 518,) 

There is surely little totich of the hoiielessness and weariness here which sounds 
through Eccle.siastes, and has filled the spring from which the cynics have drawn 
what I suppose must be called their inspiration ever since. But the reader should 
still follow the search in “Aladdin” (p. 377) and “Fragments of an Unfinished 
Poem ” (p. 352), the latter of which was never published, I believe, till the collection 
of his poems in the i88i Uniform Edition of his works in ten volumes. I refer to 
it that any one who accompanies me may have the chance of seeing all sides, 
though the last is, I own, one of the least pleasant of all his poems, and I should 
think found its way into the collection from having escaped the paternal eye. 

All true poets must surely be lovers of birds, but I know of none who has a 
truer feeling for or knowledge of them, or who can paint them in as few strokes. 
Take, for instance, this from the lines “ On Planting a Tree at Inverara.” After 
letting his fancy run on the “kindly dole to man and beast” which his tree may 
prove long after its planter will have been “ epitaphed and well forgot ”—which I 
question in this case—he goes oft— 

“ The owl, belated in his plundering. 

Shall here awmt the friendly night, 
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Blinking whene’er he wakes, and wondering 
What fool it was invented light. 

Hither the busy birds shall flutter, 

With the light timber for their nests, 

And, pausing fronj their labour, utter 

The morning sunshine in their breasts.” (P. 474.) 

But it is to his own New lingland birds that his heart goes out most freely, and 
of whom the oriole and bobolink arc his favourites. In “The Nest” he is con¬ 
trasting May and December. In the former inonth-- 

'• From the honeysuckle gray 
The oriole with experienced quest 
'I’witchcs the fibrous liark .away, 

The cordage of his hammock-nest, 

Cheering his 1 tbour with a note 
Rich as the orange of his throat. 

High o’ er the loud and dusty road 
The .soft gray cup in .safety swings, 

To brim ere August with its load 

Of downy breasts and throbbing wings. 

O’er which the friendly elm-tree heaves 
.^Vn emerald roof with sculptured leaves. 

• • • • 

I'hy duty, wingfed flame of Spring, 

Is but to love, and fly, and smg. 

Oh, happy life, to soar and sway 
Above the life by mortals led. 

Singing the merry months away. 

Master, not slave of daily bread, 

And, when the Autumn comes, to flee 

Wherever sunshine beckons thee !” (Pp. 485, 486.) 

Then conies, in the Palinode, the contr.ast with the leafles.s trees of wintei— 

“And thou, dear nest, whence joy and praise 
The thankful oriole used to pour. 

Swing'St empty while the north winds chase 

Their snowy swarms from T.abrador. ” (P. 486.) 

Nevertheless, though only naked branches and empty nests are left— 

' ‘ I’ll trust, that, like the birds of Spring, 

Our good goes not without repair. 

But only flies to soar and sing 
Far off in some diviner air. 

Where we shall find it in ilie calms 

Of that fair garden ’neath thc^ialms.” (P. 486.) 

I hope that readers will now go and hunt the birds for themselves up and down 
Lowell’s pages, but will give them one or two references to start with. They will 
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Hud Ihe oriole again, “ IVfy glance of summer fire” (p. 363), and ihc bobolink, 
“Sunshine winged and voiced” (p. 362), and again, “A biook o’laughter, thru 
the air” {p. 263), where they will also meet new friends (not our erjually dear and 
dainty English birds of the same names) in the blackbirds and robins : and let them 
by no means miss poor rim-be—the 

"wee sad-colcured thing, 

As shy and secret as a maid, 

'I'hat, ere in choir the robins sing,- 

Pipes its own name like one afraid ” (P. 487) 

and our old friend the cuckoo, though only called in to point a dream of one who 

’ * moves through fancy’s visioned space 
Unbodied, like the cuckoo'*- song." (P. 491.) 

Then in “ A 1 Fresco” he will find how in June weather 

‘' The cal-bird croons in the lilac-bush ! 

'I’hroiigh tlie dim arbour, himself more dim, 

Silently hops the hermit-thrush, 

The wither^ leaves keep dumb ior him. 

• • ■ • 

O unestranged birds and bees ! 

O face of Nature always true ! 

O nevor-unsynipathising trees ! 

O ncver-rcjccting roof of blue 1 

• • • • 

Methinks niy heait from each of these 
Plucks part of childhood back again, 

Long there imprisoned, as the breeze 
Doth every hidden odour seize 
Of wood and water, hill and plain ; 

Once more am I admitted peer 
In the upper house of Nature here. 

And feci through all my pulses run 

The royal blood of wind and sun." (P. 373.) 

There is another lest by which wc may try poets and which Lowell will stand 
Iriuinpliantly, vi/. whether any of their words have become proverbial, or in other 
words, such common property as to be used as counters by many who do not know 
what mint they come from, as for instance— 

"Don't never prophesy—onless je know." (P. 230.) 

" Now's the only bird lay.s eggs o' gold." (P. 264.) 

, "The crook'dest stick in all the heap,—Myself.” (P. 264.) 

/ " No mud can soil 11s but the mud we throw." (P. 475.) 

/ " Bad work folleis ye ez long’s ye live." (P. 234.) 

‘ " No man need go an' make himself a fool.” (P. 283.) 

' " Plain Truth’s all the kindness thet ’ll last,” (F*. 285.) 

" I guess the gran'thers they knowed suntliin’, tu." (P. 235.) 

[ might go on with fifty othef^ terse bits of wit or wisdom which I have heard or 
seen quoted as proverbs, but I hope these will suffice to send readers to the mines in 
this volume to quarry for themselves. 
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One common criticism on his longer jwems calls for a word or two. It is, that 
they want symmetry and proportion; that he allows himself to be tempted into by¬ 
ways which he follows too far. Thus, to take the chief example, it has been said 
of Sir Launfai that “ the temple is hidden by the porch,” and that the poem would 
have been lietter if the description of a day in June in the Prelude to Fart First, and 
of a winter night outside the castle in the Prelude to Part Second, had l>een omitted. 

I must own that the criticism has some force. From the artist’s point of view the 
Preludes are too heavy, but at the same time let any reader examine those two exquisite 
pictures, and mark what line or couplet he would like to part with. 1 can only 
find one couplet myself, viz.— 

" He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest,— 

In the nice oar of Nature which song is the best?" (P. lao) 

of which I do think the .second verse is a blot, and of the nature of padding. Or 
take the digression devoted to the organ music in the “ Legend of Brittany,” intro¬ 
duced at the crisis of the story and stretching through four stanzas (xxix. to xxxii.) 
Though it interferes with the march of the ptjcra I cannot think that any one, 
even as ignorant of music as I am, would wish a line omitted ; and I think the same 
remark will hold as to other digressions in his poems. They may be blots from 
the aesthetic standpoint, but the wayfaring reader would be loath to part with 
them. 

A word or two must still be added as to his anti-slavery poems before the 
“ Riglow Papers ” had placed him at the head of the American Abolitionists who 
fought with the pen. To the honour of New England, almost all her foremost 
sons were in the ranks—Channing, Emerson, Whittier, Longfellow, Garrison, 
Phillips, Sumner and Adams, to name only the best known as writers, speakers, 
politicians—yet, strange to say, even in New Fngland, up to the breaking out of 
the war in i86i, the cause, though no longer a forlorn hope, whose advocates were 
a.ssauUed in public meetings and cold-shoiddered in society, was looked upon with 
grave distrust in political circles, and in the press. 

Before referring to his anti-slavery poems let us look for a moment at his pro.se 
utterances. Perhaps the most powerful of these is his remonstrance with the 
Religious Tract Society, when in 1858 they yielded to “the objections” of the 
.Slave States, and “for the sake of peace,” as they pleaded, suppressed the circula¬ 
tion of their Anti-.SIavery Tracts. “ The peace which Christ promised,” Lowell 
broke out, “ was not of this world ; the good gift He brought was not peace but a 
sword. . . . Chrisfianity has never been concession, never peace; it i^ continual 
aggression ; one piovince of wrong conquered, its pioneers are already in the heart 
of another. The mile-stones on its onward march down' the ages have not been 
tnonuments of material power, but the blackened stakes of martyrs, the trophies of 
individual fidelity to conviction. . . . Wrong, though its tille-deeds go back to the 
days of Sodom, is by nature a thing of yesterday—while the right, of which we 
lx;came conscious but an hour ago, is more ancient than the stars, and df the essence 
of Heaven. ... Is .anything of God’s contriving endangered by inquiry ? Was it 
the system of the Universe or the monks that trembled at the telescope of Galileo? 
Did the circulation of the Firmament stop in terror Ijjpcause Newton laid his daring 
finger on its pulse ? ” 

Now hear him in verse on the same theme, for this champion is a double-handed 
swordsman ;— 
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Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side ; 

Some great cause, God's new Messiah, offering each the bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the right. 

And the choice goes by forever 'twixt that darkness and that light. 

Hast thou cho.sen, O rny people, on whose party thou shalt stand. 

Ere the Doom from its worn sandals shakes the dust against our land ? 

Though the cause of Evil prosper, yet 'tis 'I’ruth alone is strong. 

And, albeit she wander outcast now, I sec around her throng 
Troops of beautiful, tall angels, to enshield tier from all wrong. 

Careless seems the great Avenger ; history's page.s but record 
One death-grapple in the darkness 'tvd’ct old systems and the Word; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne,— 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, Ijehind the dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above His own. 

• • • • » 

Then to side with I'ruth is noble when wre share her wretched crust. 

Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and 'tis prosperous to be just ; 

'Fhen it is the brave man chooses, while the coward stands aside. 

Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is crucified. 

And the multitude make virtue of the faith they had denied." (P. 77.) 

'I'his poem was written in 1845. Three years earlier he had written the noble 
“ Klcgy on the Death of Dr. Channing” (p. 117), and about the same lime his 
address to W. Lloyd Garrison (p. 116). These, with the “Interview with Miles 
Slandish” (p. 91), may be taken as the liest specimens of his contributions to the 
great conflict, with the exception of the “ Stanzas on Freedom,” of which I will 
cjuote the last verse, though I hope it is familiar to almost all who will read this 
preface— 

‘' They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak ; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Haired, scoffing, and abuse. 

Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think; 

They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three." (P. 64.) 

I have left to the last the love poems, in perfect confidence that young readers, 
for whom this preface is especially meant, will be sure to find out these for them* 
selves, I will, however, give them a lead, and refer them in the first instance to 
“The Courtin’” (p. 214), from which they may pass, with much profit, to “The 
lluming of some Old Letters ” (p, 489). 

And now my task is done, not I trust without persuading some who may 
read these lines to take up the study of these poems, of which 1 have only been 
able to touch the fringe, and q^ake this volume a ** es dee,” and g^ve it an 
honoured place amongst 

“The loved books that younger grow with years.” (P. 478.) 
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Of the man himself I can scarcely trust myself to speak further, and would 
rather let him descril>e himself as he has done in perfect unconsciousness in speaking 
of others whom he most loved and revered. In his essay on “The Independent in 
Politics” (vol. vi. of his collected works, p. 194) he speaks of Shakesiieare as 
“perhaps the only man in whom the larest poetic power worked side by side on 
the same bench as humour, and has not been more or less disenchanted by it.” 
Without comparing him with Shakespeare, he may surely be claimed as a notable 
exception to this general rule. And in his memorial poem to “Agassiz” he writes 
what I may call his own epitaph— 

" His magic was not far to seek,— 

He was so human ! Whether strong or weak, 

Far from his kind he neither sank nor soared, 

Hut sate an equal guest at every board : 

No beggar ever felt him condescend. 

No prince presume ; for still himself he bare 

At manhood's simple level, and where'er 

He met a stranger, there he left a friend." (P. 461.) 
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EARLIER POEMS 


THRENODIA 

(’rONE, gone from us! and shall we 
sec 

Those sihyl-Ieavcs of destiny, 

Those calm eyes, nevermore? 

I’hose deep, dark eyes so warm and 
bright, 

Wherein the fortunes of the man 
Lay slumbering in prophetic light, 

In chaiacters a child might sc^n? 

So bright, and gone forth utterly ! 

Oh stern word—Nevermore! 

'['he stars t)f those two gentle eyes 
Will shine no more on earth; 

Quenched are the hopes that had their 
birth. 

As we watched them slowly rise, 

Stars of a mother’s fate; 

And she would read them o’er and 
o’er, 

Pondering, as she sate, 

Over their dear astrology, 

Which she had conned and conned l)e- 
fore, 

Deeming she needs must read aright 
What was writ so passing bright. 

And yet, alas! she knew not why, 

Her voice would falter in its song. 

And tears would slide frtjm out her eye, 
Silent, as they were doing wrong. 

Oh stern word—Nevermore! 

The tongue that scarce had lc«rned to 
claim 

An entrance to a mother’s heart 


liy tluti dear talisman, a mother’s name. 
Sleeps all forgetful of its art! 

I loved to see llie infant soul 
(How mighty in the weakness 
Of its untutored meekness!) 

Peep timidly from out its nest, 

His lips, the while, 

Fluttering with half-flcdged woids, 

Or hushing to a smile 

That more than words expressed. 

When his glad mother on him stole 
And snatched liiin to her biea.st! 

Oh, thoughts were b'-ooding in those 
eyes, 

That would have soared like strong¬ 
winged birds 
Far, far into the skies, 

(iladding the earth with song. 

And gushing harmonies. 

Had he but tarried with us long! 

Oh stem wonl—Nevermore! 

How peacefully they rest, 

Crossfolded there g 

Upon his little breast. 

Those small, while hands that ne'er were 
still before, 

But ever .sported with his mother’s hair. 
Or the plain cross that on her breast she 
wore! 

Her heart no more will beat 
To feel the touch of that soft palm, 

That ever seemed a new surprise 
Sending glad thoughts up to her eyes 
To bless him with their holy calm,— 
Sweet thoughts I they made her eyes as 
sweet. 


B 
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THE SIRENS 


How quiet are the hands 
That wove those pleasant bands! 

But that they do not rise and sink 
With his calm breathing, I should think 
That he were dropped asleep. 

Alas! too deep, too deep 
Is this his slumber! 

Time scarce can numlier 

The years ere he shall wake again. 

Oh, may we see his eyelids open then! 
Oh stern word—Nevermore! 

As the airy gossaraere, 

Floating in the sunlight clear. 

Where’er it toucheth clingeth tightly, 
Round glossy leaf or stump unsightly, 

So from his spirit wandered out 
Tendrils spreading all about. 

Knitting all things to its thrall 
With a perfect love of all: 

Oh stern word—Nevermore! 

He did but float a little w.ay 
Adown the stream of time, 

With dreamy eyes watching the ripples 
play, 

Or hearkening their fairy chime; 

His slender sail 
Ne’er felt the gale; 

He did but float a little way, 

And, putting to the shore 
While yet ’twas early day, 

Went calmly on his way. 

To dwell with us no more! 

No jarring did he feel. 

No gratiim on his shallop’s keel; 

A strip or iilver sand 
Mingled the waters with the land 
Where he was seen no more: 

Oh stern word—Nevermoie! 

Full short his journey was; no dust ' 
Of earth unto his sandals clave; 

The weary weight that old men must, 

He bore not to the grave. 

He seemed a cherub who had lost his 
way 

And wandered hither, so his stay 
With us was short, and ’twas most meet 


That he should be no delver in earth’s 
clod, 

Nor need to pause and cleanse his feet 
To stand before his God: 

Oh blest word—Evermore I 


THE SIRENS 

The sea is lonely, the sea is dreary, 
The sea is restless and uneasy; 

Thou seekest quiet, thou art weary, 
Wandering thou knowest not whither;— 
Our little isle is green and breezy, 

Come and rest thee! Oh come hither. 
Come to this peaceful home of ours. 
Where evermore 

The low west-wind creeps panting up 
the shore 

To be at rest among the flowers; 

Full of rest, the green moss lifts, 

As the dark waves of the sea 
Draw in and out of rocky rifts, 
Calling^olenmly to thee 
With voices deep and hollow,— 

“ To the shore 
Follow * Oh, follow! 

To be at rest forevermore! 

Forevermore!” 

I^ok how the gray old Ocean 
From the depth of his heart rejoices, 
Heaving with a gentle motion, 

When he hears our restful voices; 

List how he slugs in an undertone, 
Chiming with our melody; 

And all sweet sounds of earth and air 
Melt into one low voice alone. 

That murmurs over the weary sea, 

And seems to sing from everywhere,— 

“ Here mayst thou harlxiur peacefully, 
Here mayst thou rest from the aching 
oar; 

Turn thy curved prow ashore, 

And in our green isle rest forevermore 1 
Forevermore! ” 

And Echo half wakes in the wooded 
«ull, 

And, to her heart so calm and deep, 
Murmurs over in her sleep, 


IRENt 
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Doubtfully pausing and murmuring still, 
“Evermore!” 

Thus, on Life’s weary sea, 
iieareth the marinere 
Voices sweet, from far and near, 
Ever singing low and clear, 

Ever singing longingly. 

Is it not better here to be, 

'I'han to be toiling late and soon? 

In the dreary night to sec 
Nothing but the blood-red moon 
Go up and down into the sea; 

Or, in the loneliness of day. 

To see the still seals only 
Solemnly lift their faces gray. 

Making it yet more lonely? 

Is it not better than to hear 
Only the sliding of the wave 
Beneath the plank, and feel so near 
A cokl and lonely grave, 

A lestlcss grave, where thou shalt lie 
Even in death unquictly? 

Look down beneatlt thy wave-worn bark, 
Lean over the side and see 
The leaden eye of the sidelong shark 
Upturned patiently, 

Ever waiting there for thee; 

Look down and sec those shapeless forms. 
Which ever keep their dreamless sleep 
Far down within the gloomy deep, 
And only stir themselves in storms, 
Rising like islands from beneath, 

And snorting through the angry spray, 
As the frail vessel perisheth 
In the whirls of their unwieldy play; 
Look down! Look down! 

Upon the seaweed, slimy and dark, 

That waves its arms so lank and brown, 
Beckoning for thee! 

Look down beneath thy wave-worn bark 
Into the cold depth of the sea t 
Look down! Look down! 

Thus, on Life’s lonely sea, 
Heareth the marinere ^ 
Voices sad, from far and near, 
Ever singing full of fear, 

Ever singing drearfully. 


Here all is pleasant as a dream ; 

The vdnd scarce shaketh down the dew. 
The green grass floweth like a stream 
Into the ocean’s blue; 

. Listen! Oh, Ifsten! 

Here is a gush of many streams, 

A song of many birds, 

And every wish and longing seems 
Lulled to a numbered flow of words,— 
Listen! Oh, listen! 

Here ever hum the golden bees 
Underneath full-blossomed trees, 

At once with glowing fruit and flowers 
crowned;— 

So smooth the sand, the yellow sand, 
That thy keel will not grate as it touches 
the land; 

All around with a slumberous sound, 

The singing waves slide up the strand, 
And there, where the smooth, wet pebbles 
be, 

The waters gurgle longingly. 

As if they fain would seek the shore, 

To be at rest from the ceaseless roar, 

To be at rest forevermore,— 
Forevermore. 

Thus, on Life’s gloomy sea, 
Heareth the marinere 
Voices sweet, from far and near. 
Ever singing in his ear, 

“Here is rest and peace for thee! ” 

IREN^; 

Hers is a spirit deep, and crystal-clear; 
Calmly Ix-neath her earnest face it lies, 
Free without boldness, meek without a 
fear, 

Quicker to look than speak its sympathies; 
Far down into her large and patient eyes 
I gaze, deep-drinking of the infinite, 

As, in the mid-watch of a clear, still night, 
I look into the fathomless blue skies. 

So circled lives she with Love’s holy 
light, 

That from the shade of self she walketh 
free; 

The garden of her soul still keepeth she 
An Eden where the snake did never enter; 
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She hath a natural, wise sincerity, 

A simple truthfulness, and these have lent 
her 

A dignity as moveless as the centre; 

So that no influence of our earth can stir 
Her stesidfast courage, nor can take away 
The holy peacefulness, which night and 
day. 

Unto her queenly soul doth minister. 

Most gentle is she; her large charity 
(An all unwitting, childlike gift in her) 
Not freer is to give than meek to bear; 
And, though herself not unacquaint with 
care, 

Hath in her heart wide room for all that 
be,— 

Her heart that hath no secrets of its own, 
But open is as eglantine full blown. 
t’loudle.ss forever is her brow serene, 
Speaking calm hope and tiust within her, 
whence 

Welleth a noiseless spring of patience. 
That keepeth all her life so fresh, so 
green 

And full of holiness, that every look. 

The greatness of her woman’s s<ju 1 
revealing, 

Unto me biingeth blessing, and a feeling 
As when I read in God’s own holy book. 

A graciousness in giving that doth 
make 

The smairsl gift greatest, and a sense 
most meek 

Of worthiness, that doth not fear to take 
From others, but wh'ch always fears to 
speak 

Its thanks in utterance, for tlie giver’s 
sake;— 

The deep religion of a thankful heart, 
Which rests instinctively in Heaven’s clear 
law 

With a full peace, that never can depart 
From its own steadfastness; —a holy awe 
For holy things,—not those which men 
call holy, 

But such as are revealed to the eyes 
Of a true woman’s soul bent down and 
lowly 


Before the face of daily mysteries; - - 
A love that blossoms soon, but ripens 
slowly 

To the full g<rldpnnes<s of fruitful prime, 
Entluring with a firmness that defies 
All shallow tricks of circumstance and 
time, 

By a sure insight knowing where to cling, 
And where it clingeth never withering 
'I'hese are Irene’s dowry, which no fate 
Can shake from their serene, deep-builded 
state. 

In-seeing sympathy is hens, which chas- 
teiieth 

No less than loveth, scorning to be bound 
With fear of bl.ame, and yet which ever 
hasteneth 

To pour the balm of kind looks on tlie 
wound. 

If they be wounds which such sweet 
teaching makes, 

(.living itself a pang for others’ sakes; 

No want of faith, that chills with sidelong 
eye, 

Hath .she; no jealousy, no T,evite jiride 
That i>asseth by upon tlie other side; 

For in her soul there nevei ilwelt a lie. 
Kight from the hand of God her spirit 
came 

Unstained, and she hath ne’er forgotten 
whence 

It came, nor wandered far from thence, 
But labourcth to keep her still the same, 
Near to her place of birth, that she may 
not 

Soil her white raiment with an earthly 

.S])Ot. 

f 

Yet sets she not her soul so .steadily 
Above, that she forgets her ties to earth. 
But her whole thought would almost seem 
to be 

How to make glad one lowly human 
hearth; 

For with a gentle courage she doth strive 
In thought and word and feeling so to 
‘live 

As to make earth next heaven; and her 
heart 
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Herein doth show its most exceeding 
worth, 

That, bearing in our frailty her just jiart, 
She liath not shrunk from evils of this 
life. 

Rut hath gone calmly forth into the strife, 
And all its sins and sorrows hath with¬ 
stood 

With lofty strength of patient woman¬ 
hood : 

For this I love her great soul more than 
all. 

That, being bound, like us, with eartlily 
tin all. 

She walks so bright and heaven-like 
therein, - 

Too wise, too meek, too womanly, to sin. 

Like a lone star through riven storm- 
clouds seen 

Ry sailors, tempest-tost upon the sea, 
'I'clling of rest and j)eaceful heavens nigh, 
Unto my soul her star-like soul hath been, 
Her sight as fidl of hope and calm to 
me 

For she unto herself hath builded high 
A home styrene, wherein to lay her head, 
Earth’s noblest thing, a Woman perfected. 


SERENADE 

From the close-shut windows gleams no 
spaik. 

The night is chilly, the night is dark, 

The poplars shiver, the pine-trees moan, 
IVly hair by the autumn breeze is blown, 
Under thy window I .sing alone, 

Alone, alone, ah woe! alone! 

The darkness is pressing coldly around, 
The windows shake with a lonely sound, 
The stars are hid and tlie night is drear, 
The heart of silence throlis in thine car, 
In thy chamber thou sittest alone, 

Alone, alone, ah woe! alone! 

The world is happy, the world is wide. 
Kind hearts are beating on every%ide; 
Ah, why should we lie so coldly curled 
Alone in the shell of this great world ? 


Why should we any more be alone ? 
Alone, alone, ah woe! alone! 

Oh, ’tis a bitter and dreary word, 

The saddest by man’s ear ever heard ! 
We each are young, we each have a heart, 
Why stand we ever coldly apart ? 

Must we forever, then, be alone ? 

I Alone, alone, ah woe! alone! 


WITH A PRESSED SLOWER 

'J'uis Imle blossom from afar 
Hath come from other lands to thine ; 
For, once, its white and drooping star 
Could sec its shadow in the Rhine. 

Perchance some fair-haired German maid 
Hath plucked one from the selfsame stalk, 
And numbered over, half afi.iid. 

Its petals in her evening walk. 

“lie loves me, loves me not,” she cries; 
“He loves me more than earth or 
heaven ! ” 

And then glufl tears have filled her eyes 
To find the number was uneven. 

And thou must count its petals well, 
Because it i.s a gift from me ; 

And the last one of all .shall tell 
Something I’ve often told to thee. 

But hei'e at home, where we were born, 
Thou wilt find blossoms just as true, 
Down-bending evei-y summer morn, 

With freshness of New England dew. 

For Nature, ever kind to love, 

Hath granted them the .same sw'cetlongue. 
Whether with German skies above. 

Or here our granite rocks among. 


THE BEGGAR 

A BEGGAR through the world am I, 
From place to place I wander by. 
Fill up my pilgrim’s scrip for me. 
For Christ’s sweet sake and charity ! 
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MV LOVE 


A little of thy steadfastness, 

Rounded with leafy gracefulness, 

Old oak, give me, 

That the world’s blasts may round me 
blow. 

And I yield gently to and fro, 

While my stout-hearted trunk below 
And hrm-set roots unshaken be. 

Some of thy stern, unyielding might, 
Enduring still through day and night 
Rude tempest-shock and withering blight. 
That I may keep at bay 
The changeful April sky of chance 
And the strong tide of circumstance, - - 
Give me, old granite gray. 

Some of thy pensivencss serene. 

Some of thy never-dying green. 

Put in this scrip of mine, 

That griefs may fall like snow-flakes 
light, 

And deck me in a robe of white. 

Ready to be an angel bright, 

O sweetly mournful pine. 

A little of thy merriment, 

Of thy sparkling, light content, 

Give me, my cheerful brook, 

That I may still be full of glee 
And gladsomeness, where’er I be. 
Though fickle fate hath prisoned me 
In some neglected nook. 

Ye have been very kind and good 
To me, since I’ve been in the wood ; 

Vc have gone nigh to fill my heart; 

But good-bye, kind fiiends, every one, 
I’ve far to go ere set of sun ; 

Of all good things I would have part, 
The day was high ere I could start, 

And so my journey’s scarce begun. 

Heaven help me! how could I forget 
To beg of thee, dear violet ! 

Some of thy modesty. 

That blossoms here as well, unseen, 

As if before the world thou’dst been, 

Oh, give, to strengthen me. 


MY LOVE 

I 

Not as all other women are 
Is she that to my soul is dear; 

Her glorious fancies come from far, 
Beneath the silver evening-star. 

And yet her heart is ever near. 

II 

Great feelings hath she of her own, 
W'hich lesser souls may never know ; 
God giveth them to her alone. 

And sweet they are as any tone 
Wherewith the wind may choose to blow. 

III 

Yet in herself she dwelleth not. 

Although no home were half so fair ; 

No simplest duty is forgot. 

Life hath no dim and lowly spot 
That doth not in her sunshine share. 

IV 

She docth little kindnesses, 

Which most leave undone, r)r despise : 
For naught that sets one heart at ease, 
And giveth happiness or peace, 

Is low-esteemed in her eyes. 

V 

She hath no scorn of common things. 
And, though she seem of other birth. 
Round us her heart intwines and clings, 
And patiently she folds her wings 
To tread the humble paths of earth. 

VI 

Blessing she is : God made* her so. 

And deeds of week-day holiness 
Fall from her noiseless as the snow, 

Nor hath she ever chanced to know 
That aught were easier than to bless. 

vn 

She is most fair, and thereunto 
Her life doth rightly harmonise; 
Feelingibor thought that was not true 
Ne’er made less beautiful the blue 
Unclouded heaven of her eyes. 


SUMMER STORM 
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Vill 

She is a woman : one in whom 
The spring'timc of her childish years 
Hath never lost its fresh perfume, 

Though knowing well that life hath room 
For many blights and many tears. 

IX 

T love her with a love as still 
As a broad river’s peaceful might, 

Whicli, by high tower and lowly mill, 
Seems following its own wayward will, 
And yet doth ever flow aright. 

X 

And, on its full, deep breast serene, 

Like quiet isles my duties lie ; 

It flows arounrl them and between. 

And makes them fresh and fair and 
green, 

Sweet homes wherein to live and die. 

SUMMER STORM 

Untremulous in the river clear, 
Toward the sky’s image, hangs the 
imaged bridge; 

So still the air that 1 can hear 
'I'he slender clarion of the unseen midge ; 

Out of the stillness, with a gathering 
creep. 

Like rising wind in leaves, which now 
decreases, 

Now lulls, now swells, and all the while 
increases, 

The huddling trample of a drove of 
sheep 

Tilts the loose planks, and then as 
gradually ceases 

In dust on the other side; life’s 
emblem deep, 

A confused noise between two silences, 
Finding at last in dust precarious peace. 
On the wide marsh the purple-blossomed 
grasses 

Soak up the sunshine; sleeps the 
brimming tide, • 

Save when the wedge-shaped wake in 
silence passes 


Of some slow water-rat, whose sinuous 
glide 

Wavers the sedge’s emerald shade from 
side to side; 

But up the west, like ,a rock-shivered 
surge, 

Climbs a great cloud edged with sun- 
whitened spray; 

Huge whnrls of foam boil toppling o’er 
its verge. 

And falling still it seems, and yet it 
climbs alway. 

Suddenly all the sky is hid 
As with the shutting of a lid. 

One by one great drops are falling 
Doubtful and slow, 

Down the pane they are crookedly 
crawling, 

And the wind breathes low ; 

Slowly the circles widen on the river, 
Widen and mingle, one and all; 

Here and there the slenderer flowers 
shiver. 

Struck by an icy rain-drop’s fall. 

Now on the hills I hear the thunder 
mutter, 

The wind is gathering in the west; 

The upturned leaves first whiten and 
flutter, 

Then droop to n fitful rest; 

Up from the stream with sluggish flap 

Struggles the gull and floats away ; 

Nearer and nearer rolls the thunder¬ 
clap,— 

We shall not see the sun go down to¬ 
day : 

Now lea]>s the wind on the .sleepy marsh, 

And tramples the grass with terrified 
feet, 

The startled river turns leaden and 
harsh. 

You can hear the quick heart of the 
tempest beat. 

Look ! Umk 1 that livid flash ! 

And instantly follows the rattling thunder, 

As if some cloud-crag, split asunder, 

Fell, splintering with a ruinous 
crash, 
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LOP'JS 


On the Earth, which crouches in silence 
under; 

And now a solid gray wall of min 

Shuts off the landscape, mile by mile; 

For a breath’s space I see the blue 
wood again, 

And ere the next heart-beat, the ^\irld- 
hurled pile, 

That seemed but now a league aloof, 

Bursts crackling o’er the sun-parched 
roof; 

Against the windows the storm comes 
dashing. 

Through latteretl foliage the hail tears 
crashing, 

The blue lightning Hashes, 

The rapid hail clashes, 

The white waves are tumbling, 
And, in one baffled roar. 

Like the toothless sea mumbling 
A rock-bristled shore. 

The thunder is rumbling 
And crashing and crumbling,— 
Will silence return nevermore ? 

Hush ! Still as death, 

The temjjesl holds his breath 
As from a sudden will; 

The rain stops short, but from the 
eaves 

You see it drop, and hear it from the 
leaves, 

All is so bodingly still; 

Again, now, now, again 
Plashes the rain in heavy gouts. 

The crinkled lightning 
Seems ever brightening, 

And loud and lung 
Again the thunder shouts 
His battle-song, -- 
One (juivering flash, 

One wildering crash, 

Followed by silence dead and dull, 
As if the cloud, let go, 

Leapt bodily below 

Towhelni the earth in one mad overthrow. 
And then a total lull. 

Gone, gone, so soon ! 

No more my half-dazed fancy there, 


Can shape a giant in the air, 

No more I see his streaming hair. 
The writhing portent of his form ;— 
The pale .and cpiiet moon 
Makes her calm forehead bare. 

And the last fragments of the storm. 
Like shattered rigging from a fight at 
sea, 

Silent and few, are drifting over me. 


LOVE 

Trtik Love is but a humble, low-born 
thiiig. 

And hath its food served up in earthen 
ware; 

It is a tiling to walk with, hand in hand. 

Through the every-dayness of this work¬ 
day world, 

Baring its tender feel to every flint, 

Yet letting not one heart-beat go astray 

From Beauty’s law of plainness and 
content; 

A simple, fireside thing, whose rpiiet 
smile 

Can v'arm earth's ptioiest hovel to a 
home; 

Which, when our autumn comelh, as it 
must, 

And life in the chill wind shivcis bare 
and leafless. 

Shall still be blest with Indian-sumnier 
youth 

In bleak November, and, with thankful 
heart. 

Smile on its ample stores of garnered 
fruit. 

As full of sunshine to our aged eyes 

As when it nursed the blossoms of our 
spring. 

Such is true Love, which steals into the 
heart 

With feet as silent as the lightsome dawn 

That kisses smooth the rough brows of 
the dark, 

And hath its will through blissful gentle- 
TfSSs, 

Not like a rocket, which, with passionate 
glare, 




TO PERDITA, SINGING 
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Whirs suddenly up, then bursts, and 
leaves the night 

Painfully quivering on the dared eyes ; 

A love that gives and takes, that seeth 
faults, 

Not with flaw-seeking eyes like needle 
points, 

liut loving-kindly ever looks them down 
With the o’ercoming faith that still for¬ 
gives ; 

A love that shall be new and fresh each 
hour, 

As is the sunset’.^ golden myblery, 

Or the sweet coming of the e\ ening-star, 
Alike, and yet most unlike, every day, 
And seeming ever best and fairest ii07v ; 
A love that doth not kneel for what it 
seeks, 

But faces Truth anrl Beauty as their 
peer. 

Showing its worthiness of noble thoughts 
By a clear sense of inward nobleness ; 

A love that in its object iindeth not 
All grace and beauty, and enough to 
sate 

Its thirst of blessing, but, in all of good 
Pound there, sees but the Heaven- 
implanted types 

Of good and l)eauly in the soul of man. 
And traces, in the simplest heart that 
beats, 

A family-likeness to its chosen one. 

That claims of it the rights of brother¬ 
hood. 

Kor love is blind but w'ilh the fleshly eye, 
That so its inner sight may be more 
clear; 

And outward shows of beauty only so 
Are needful at the first, as is a hand 
To guide and to uphold an infant’s steps : 
Fine natures need them not; their earnest 
look 

Pierces the biyjy’s mask of thin disguise, 
And beauty-^ver is to them revealed, 
Behind the unshapeliest, meanest lump 
■of clay. 

With arms outstretched and eager face 
ablaze, * 

Vearning to be but understood and 
loved. 


TO PERDITA, SINGING 

Thy voice is like a fountain, 
leaping up in clear moonshine ; 

Silver, silver, ever mounting, 

Ever sinking, 

Without thinking, 

To that brimful heart of thine. 

Every sad and happy feeling, 

Thou hast had in bygone yeai's, 

Through thy lips comes .stealing, .stealing, 
('lear and low ; 

,‘Ml thy smiles and all thy tears 
In thy voice awaken, 

And sweetness, w’ove of joy and woe, 
From their teaching it hath taken ■ 
Feeling arul music move together, 

Like a swan and .shadow ever 
Floating on a sky-blue river 
In a day of cloudless weather. 

It hath caught a touch of sadness. 

Yet it is not sad ; 

It hath tones of clearest gladness, 

Yet it is not glad ; 

A dim, sweet twilight voice it is 
Where to-day’s accustomed blue 
Is over-grayed with memories, 

W'ith starry feelings quivered through. 

Thy voice is like a fountain 
I.caping up in sunshine bright, 

And I never weary counting 
Us clear droppings, lone and single, 

Oi when in one hill gush they mingle, 
Shooting m melodious light. 

Thine is music such as yields 
Feelings of old brooks and fields, 

And, around this pent-up rotun. 

Sheds a woodland, free perfume; 

Oh, tliHs forever sing to me ! 

Oh, thus forever ! 

The green, bright grass of childhood 
bring to me, 

Flowing like an emerald river, 

And the bright blue skies above ! 

Oh, sing them back, as fresh as ever, 
Into the bosom of my love,— 

The sunshine and the merriment, 


lo THE MOON—REMEMBERED MUSIC 


The unsought, evergreen content, 

Of that never cold time, 

The joy, that, like a clear breeze, went 
Through and through the old time 1 

Peace sits within thine eyes, 

With white hands crossed in joyful rest, 
While, through thy lips and face, arise 
The melodies from out thy breast; 

She sits and sings, 

With folded wings 
And white arms crost, 

“ Weep not for bygone things. 

They are not lost : 

The beauty which the summer time 
O’er thine opening spirit shed. 

The forest oracles sublime 
That filled thy soul with joyous dread, 
The scent of every smallest flower 
That made tliy heart sweet for an hour, 
Yea, every holy influence, 

Flowing to thee, thou knewest not 
whence. 

In thine eyes to-day is seen, 

Fresh as it hath ever been ; 
Promptings of Nature, beckonings 
sweet, 

Whatever led thy childish feet, 

Still will linger unawares 
The guiders of thy silver hairs; 

Every look and every word 
Which thou givest forth to-day. 

Tell of the singing of the bird 
Whose music stilled thy lx)yish play.” 

Thy voice is like a fountain, 

Twinkling up in sharp starlight, 

' When the moon behind the mountain 
Dims the low East with faintest white. 
Ever darkling, 

Ever sparkling, 

We know not if ’tis dark or bright; 
But, when the great moon hath rolled 
round. 

And, sudden-slow, its solemn power 
Grows from behind its black, clear-edged 
bound, 

No spot of dark the fountain keepeth, 
But, swift as opening eyelids, leapeth 
Into a waving silver flower. 


THE MOON 

My soul was like the sea. 

Before the moon was made, 

Moaning in vague immensity. 

Of its own strength afraid, 

Unrestful and unstaid. 

Through every rift it foamed in vain. 
About its earthly prison. 

Seeking some unknown thing in pain. 
And sinking restless back again, 

For yet no moon had risen; 

Its only voice a vast dumb moan. 

Of utterless anguish speaking. 

It lay unhopefully alone, 

And lived but in an aimless seeking. 

So was my soul; but when ’twas full 
Of unrest to o’erloading, 

A voice of something beautiful 
Whispered a dim foreboding. 

And yet so soft, so sweet, so low. 

It had not more of joy than woe; 

And, as the sea doth oft lie still, 

Making its waters meet. 

As if by an unconscious will. 

For the moon’s silver feet, 

So lay my soul within mine eyes 
When thou, its guardian moon, didst 
rise. 

And now, howe’er Us waves above 
May toss and seem uneaseful. 

One strong, eternal law of Love, 

With guidance sure and peaceful, 

As calm and natural as breath. 

Moves its great deeps through life and 
death. i 


REMEMBERED MUSIC 

A FRAGMENT 

Thick-rushing, like an ocean vast 
Of bisons the far prairie shaking, 

The notes crowd heavily and fast 
As surfs, one plunging while the last 
Draws seaward from its foamy breaking. 



SOATG-^ALLEGRA 
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Or in low murmurs they began. 

Rising and rising momently, 

As o’er a harp yEolian 
A fitful breeze, until they ran 
Up to a sudden ecstasy. 

* 

And then, like minute-drops of rain 
Ringing in water silverly, 

They lingering droiJpcd and dropped 
again. 

Till it was almost like a pain 

To listen when the next would be. 


SONG 

TO M. ].. 

A LILY thou wast when I saw thee first, 
A lily-bud not opened quite, 

That hourly grew more pure and 
while. 

By morning, and noontide, and evening 
nursed ; 

In all of nature thou hadst thy share ; 
Thou wast wailetl on 
By the wind and .sun ; 

The rain and the dew for thee took 
care; 

It seemed thou never couldst be more 
fair. 

A lily thou wast when I saw' thee first, 

\ lily-bud ; but oh, how strange, 
How full of wonder was the change. 

When, ripe with all sweetness, thy full 
bloom burst ! 

ilow did the tears to my glad eyes 
start, 

When the woman-flower 
Reached its blossoming hour, 

And I saw the warm deeps of thy 
golden heart 1 

Glad death may pluck thee, but never 
before 

The gold dust of thy bloom divine 
Hath dropped from thy heart into 
mine, • 

To quicken its faint germs of heavenly 
lore; 


For no breeze comes nigh thee but 
carries away 

Some impidscs bright 
Of fragrance and light, 

Which fall upon souls that are lone and 
astray, 

To plant fruitful hopes of the flower of 
day. 

ALLEGRA 

I WOULD more natures were like thine, 
That never casts a glance before, 

Thou Hebe, who thy heart’s bright wine 
So lavishly to all dost pour. 

That we who drink forget to pine, 

And can but dream of bliss in store. 

I'hou canst not see a shade in life ; 

With sunward instinct thou dost rise. 
And, leaving clouds below at strife, 
Gazest undazzled at the skies, 

With all their blazing splendours rife, 

A songful lark with eagle’s eyes. 

Thou wast some foundling whom the 
Houm 

Nursed, laughing, with the milk of 
Mirth; 

Some influence more gay than ours 
Hath ruled thy nature from its birth. 
As if thy natal stars were flowers 

That shook their seeds round thee on 
earth. 

And thou, to lull thine infant rest, 

Wast cradled like an Indian child ; 

All pleasant winds from south and west 
With lullalues thine ears beguiled, 
Rocking thee in thine oriole’s nest, 

Till Nature looked at thee and smiled. 

Thine every fancy seems to borrow 
A sunlight from thy childish years, 
Making a golden cloud of sorrow, 

A hope-lit rainbow out of tears,— 

Thy heart is certain of to-morrow, 
Though ’yond to-day it never peers. 

I would more natures were like thine, 

So innocently wild and free, 
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THE FOUNTAIN—ODE 


Whose sad thoughts, even, leap and 
shine, 

Like sunny wavelets in the sea, 
Making us mindless of the brine, 

In gazing on the brilliancy. 


THE FOUNTAIN 

Into the sunshine. 

Full of the light, 

Leaping and flashing 
From morn till night; 

Into the moonlight, 

Whiter than snow. 
Waving so flower-like 
When the winds blow; 

Into the starlight 
Rushing in spray. 

Happy at midnight. 

Happy by day; 

Ever in motion, 

iflithesome and cheery, 
Still climbing heavenward, 
Never aweary; 

Glad of all weathers, 

Still seeming best, 
Upward or downward. 
Motion thy rest; 

Full of a nature 
Nothing can tame, 
Changetl every moment. 
Ever tlie same; 

Ceaseless aspiring, 

Ceaseless content, 
Darkness or sunshine 
Thy clement; 

Glorious fountain, 

Let my heart l)e 
Fresh, changeful, constant, 
Upward, like thee ! 


ODE 

1 

I.\ the old days of awe and keen-eyed 
wonder, 

The Poet’s song with blood - warm 
truth was rife ; 

He saw the mysteries which circle umicr 

The outward shell and skin of daily 
life. 

Nothing to him were fleeting time and 
fashion, 

Jlis soul was led by the eternal law ; 

There was in him no hope of fame, no 
passion, 

But with calm, godlike eyes he only 
saw. 

He did not sigh o’er heroes dead and 
buried, 

Chief-mom nor at the Golden Age’s 
hearse, 

Nor deem that .souL whom Charon grim 
had ferried 

Alone wTre fitting thcme.s of epic 
veisc : 

He could believe the promise t)f to¬ 
morrow. 

And feel the wondrous meaning of 
to-day; 

He had a deeper faith in ht»ly sorrow 

Than the world's seeming loss could 
take away. 

To know the heart of all things was his 
duty, 

All things did sing to him to make him 
wise, 

And, with a soriowful and conquering 
beauty, 

The soul of all looked grandly from 
his eyes. 

He gazed on all within him and without 
him. 

He watched the flowing of Time’s 
steady tide. 

And shapes of glory floated all about him 

And whispered to him, and he prophe- 

^d. 

Than all men he more fearless was and 
freer, 
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And all his brethren cried with one 
accord,— 

“ Tlehold the holy man ! Behold the 
Seer! 

Him who hath spoken with the unseen 
Lord !” 

He to his heait with large embrace had 
taken 

The universal sorrow of mankind, 

And, from that root, a shelter never 
shaken. 

The tiee of wisdom grew with sturdy 
rind. 

lie could interpret well the wondrous 
voices 

Which to the calm and silent spirit 
come; 

He knew that the One Soul no more 
lejoices 

In the star’s anthem than the insect’s 
hum. 

He in his heart was ever meek and 
humble, 

And yet with kingly pomp his numbers 
ran, 

As he foresaw how all things false should 
crumble 

Before the fiee, uplifted soul of man : 

And, when he was maile full to over¬ 
flowing 

With all the loveliness of heaven and 
earth, 

<)ut rushed his song, like molten iron 
glowing, 

To show <Jod sitting by the humblest 
hearth. 

With calmest courage he was ever ready 

To teach that action was the truth of 
thought, 

And, wilh strong arm and purpose firm 
and steady. 

An anchor for the drifting world he 
wrought. 

So did he make the meanest man par¬ 
taker 

Of all his brother-gods unto him gave; 

All souls did reverence him and name 
him Maker, * 

And when he died heaped temple.s on 
his grave. 


And still his deathless words of light are 
swimming 

Serene throughout the great deep 
infinite 

Of human soul, unwaning and un¬ 
dimming, 

To cheer and guide the mariner at 
night. 

11 

But now the Poet is an empty rhymer 

Who lies with idle elbow on the grass, 

\nd fits his singing, like a cunning timer, 

To all men’s prides and fancies as they 
p.'iss. 

Not his the song, which, in its melr.' 
holy. 

Chimes with (he music of the eternal 
<;tais. 

Humbling the tyrant, lifting up the 
lowly, 

And sending Min through the .soul’s 
prison-bars. 

Maker no more, — oh no! unmaker 
rather, 

For he unmakes who doth not all put 
forth 

The power given freely by our loving 
Father 

To show the body’s drojss, the spirit’s 
worth. 

Awake ! great spirit of the ages olden ! 

Shiver the mists that hide thy starry 
lyre, 

And let man’s soul bo yet again beholden 

To thee for wings to soar to her desire. 

Oh, piophesy no more lo-monow’s 
splendour, 

Be no moie shamefaced to speak out 
for Truth, 

Lay on her altar all the gushings tender, 

I'he hope, the fire, the loving faith of 
youth! 

Oh, prophesy no more the Maker’s 
coming, 

Say not his onward footsteps thou 
canst hear 

In the dim void, like to the awful 
humming 
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Of the great wings of some new-lighted 
sphere 1 

Oh, prophesy no more, but be the Poet! 

This longing was but granted unto 
thee 

That, when all beauty thou couldst feel 
and know it, 

That beauty in its highest thou shouldst 


They all may drink and find the rest 
they seek. 

Sing! there shall silence grow in earth 
and heaven, 

A silence of deep awe and wondering; 
For, listening gladly, bend the angels, 
* even. 

To hear a mortal like an angel sing. 


l)e. 


O thou who meanest tost with sealike 
longings. 

Who dimly hearcst voices call on thee. 

Whose soul is overfilled with mighty 
throngings 

Of love, and fear, and glorious agony, 

Thou of the toil-strung hands and iron 
sinews 

And soul by Mother Karth with free¬ 
dom fed. 

In whom the hero-spirit yet continues, 

The old free nature is not chained or 
dead, 

Arouse! let thy soul break in music- 
thunder. 

Let loose the ocean that is in thee 
pent. 

Pour forth thy hope, thy fear, thy love, 
thy wonder, 

And tell the age what all its signs 
have meant. 

Where’er thy wildercd crowd of brethren 
jostles, 

Where’er there lingers but a shadow of 
wrong, 

There still is need of martyrs and 
apostles, 

There still are texts for never-dying 
song: 

From age to age man’s still aspiring 
spirit 

Finds wider scope and sees with clearer 
eyes. 

And thou in larger measure dost inherit 

What made thy great forerunners free 
and wise. 

Sit thou enthroned where the Poet’s 
mountain 

Above the thunder lifts its silent peak. 

And roil thy songs down like a gathering 
fountain, 


III 

Among the toil-worn poor my soul is 
seeking 

For who shall bring the Maker’s name 
to light, 

To be the voice of that almighty speaking 

Which every age demands to do it 
right. 

Proprieties our silken bards environ; 

He who would be the Umgue of this 
wide land 

Must string his harp with chords of sturdy 
iron 

And strike it with a toil-imbrowned 
hand; 

One who hath dwelt with Nature well 
attended. 

Who hath learnt wisdom from her 
mystic books. 

Whose soul with all her countless lives 
hath blended, 

So that all beauty awes us in his looks; 

Who not with body’s waste his soul hath 
pampered, 

Who as the clear northwestern wind is 
free, 

Who walks with Form’s observances un¬ 
hampered, j 

And follows the One Will obediently; 

Whose eyes, like windows on a breezy 
summit, 

Control a lovely prospect every way; 

Who doth not sound God’s sea with 
earthly plummet, 

And find a bottom still of worthless 
clay; 

Who heeds not how the lower gusts are 
frorking, 

Knowing that one sure wind blows on 
above, 
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And sees, beneath the foulest faces 
lurking, 

One God-built shrine of reverence and 
love j 

Who sees all stars that wheel their 
shining marches 

Around the centre fixed of Destiny, 

Where the encircling soul serene o’er- 
arches 

The moving globe of being like a sky; 

Who feels that God and Heaven’s great 
deeps are nearer 

Him to whose heart his fellow-man is 
nigh, 

Who doth not hold his soul’s own fuee- 
dom dearer 

'J'han that of all his brethren, low or 
high; 

Who to the Right can feel himself the 
truer 

For being gently patient with the 
wrong, 

Who sees a brother in the evil-doer, 

And finds in L«)ve the hcart’s-blood 
of his song;— 

This, this is he for whom the world is 
waiting 

To sing the beatings of its mighty 
heart, 

Too long hath it been patient with the 
grating 

Of scrannel-pipes, and heard it mis¬ 
named Art. 

To him the smiling soul of man shall 
listen. 

Laying awhile its crown of thorns 
aside. 

And once again in every eye shall glisten 

The glory of a nature satisfied. 

Ilis verse shall have a great commanding 
motion, 

Heaving and swelling with a melody 

Learnt of the sky, the river, and the 
ocean. 

And all the pure, majestic things that 
be. 

Awake, then, thou! we pine for thy 
great presence ® 

To make us feel the soul once more 
sublime, 


We are of far too infinite an essence 
To rest contented with the lies of 
Time. 

Speak out! and lo 1 a hush of deepest 
wonder 

Shall sink o’er all this many-voiced 
scene. 

As when a sudden burst of rattling 
thunder 

Shatters the blueness of a sky serene. 

THE FATHERLAND 

Where is the true man’s fatherland? 

Is it where he by chance is born? 

Doth not the yearning spirit scorn 
In such scant borders to be spanned?* 

Oh yes! his fatherland must be 
As the blue heaven wide and free 1 

Is it alone where freedom is, 

Where God is God and man is man? 
Doth he not claim a broader span 
For the soul’s love of home than this? 

Oh yes! his fatherland must be 
As the blue heaven wide and free! 

Where’er a human heart doth wear 
Joy’s myrtle-wreath or sorrow’s gyves, 
Where’er a human spirit strives 
After a life more true and fair, 

There is the true man’s birthplace grand. 
His is a world-wide fatherland! 

Where’er a single slave doth pine, 

Where’er one man may help another,— 
Thank God for such a birthright, ‘ 
brother,— 

That spot of earth is thine and mine! 
There is the true man’s birthplace grand. 
His is a world-wide fatherland! 


THE FORLORN 

The night is dark, the stinging sleet. 
Swept by the bitter gusts of air. 
Drives whistling down the lonely street. 
And gtaaes on the pavement bare. 
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The street'Iamps flare and struggle dim 
Through the gray sleet-clouds as they 
pass, 

Or, governed by a boisterous whim, 

Drop down and rustle on the glass. 

One poor, heart-broken, outcast girl 
Faces the east-wind’s searching flaws, 

And, as alx)ut her heart they whirl, 

Her tattered cloak more tightly draws. 

The flat brick walls look cold and bleak. 
Her bare feet to the sidewalk freeze; 

Yet dares she not a shelter seek, 

Though faint with hunger and disease. 

The sharp storm cuts her forehead bare. 
And, piercing through her garments 
thin, 

Beats on her shrunken breast, and there 
Make.s colder the cold heart within. 

She lingers where a ruddy glow 

Streams outward througli an open 
shutter, 

Adding more bitterness to woe, 

More loneness to desertion utter. 

One half the cold .she had not felt 
Until she saw this gush of light 

Spread warmly forth, and seem to melt 
Its slow' way through the deadening 
night. 

.She hears a woman’s voice within, 

Singing sweet words her childhoo«l 
knew. 

And years of misery and sin 

Furl off, and leave her heaven blue. 

Her freezing heart, like one who sinks 
Oulweaiied in the drifting snow, 

Drowses to deadly sleep and thinks 
No longer of its hopeless woe: 

Old fields, and clear blue summer days, 
Old meadows, green with grass, and 
trees 

That shimmer through the trembling 
haze 

And whiten in the western breeze, 


Old faces, all the friendly past 
Rises within her heart again, 

And sunshine fiom her childhood cast 
Makes summer of the icy tain. 

Enhaloed by a mild, waim glow, 

From man’s humanity ap,art, 

She hears old footsteps wandering slow 
Through the lone chambers of the 
heart. 

Outside the porch Iwjfore the door, 

Her cheek ujmn the cold, hard stone, 
She lies, no longer foul and poor. 

No longer dreary and alone. 

Next morning something heavily 

Against the opening door did weigh, 
And there, from sin and sorrow free, 

A woman on the threshold lay. 

A smile upon the wan lips told 

That she had fouml a calm release, 
And that, from out the want and cold, 
The song had borne her s<ml in 
peace. 

For, whom the heart of man shuts out. 
Sometimes the he.'irt of (.lo<l takes in, 
And fences them all round about 

With silence mid the world’s loud 
din; 

And one of Ilis great charities 
Is Music, and it doth not scorn 
To close the lids upon the eyes 
Of the polluted and forlorn ; 

Far was she from her childhood’s home, 
Farther in guilt had wandered thence, 
Yet thither it had bid her confe 
To die in maiden innocence. 


MIDNIGHT 

The moon shines white and silent 
On the mist, which, like a tide 
Of some enchanted ocean, 

O’erdhc wide mar.sh doth glide, 
Spreading its ghost-like billows 
Silently far and wide. 
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\ vague and stariy magic 
Makes all things mysteries, 

A.nd lures the earth’s dumb spirit 
Up to the longing skies ; 

[ seem to liear dim whisy)crs. 

And tremulous replies. 

ITrc fireflies o’er the meadow 
In pulses come and go ; 

The elm-trecs’ heavy shadow 
Weighs on the grass below; 

Ami faintly from the distance 
The dreaming cock doth crow. 

All things look strange and mystic, 

The very bushes swell 
And take wild sha]>es and motions, 

As if beneath a spell; 

They seem not the same lilacs 
Fronj childhood known so well. 

The snow of deepest silence 
O’er everything doth fall, 

So beautiful and quiet. 

And yet so like a pall ; 

As if all life w’cre ended. 

And rest were come to all. 

O wild and wondrous midnight, 

There is a might in thee 
To make the charmed lx)dy 
Almost like syririt be, 

And give it .some faint glimpses 
Of immortality ! 

A PRAYER 

Gon ! do not let my loved one die, 

But rather wait until the time 
That T am grown in purity 

Enough to enter thy pure clime. 

Then take me, I will gladly go, 

So that my love remain below ! 

Oh, let her stay I She is by birth 
What I through death mast learn 
to lie; 

We need her more on our poor earth 
Than thou canst need in heaven with 
thee: • 

jShe hath her wings already, I 
Must burst this earth-shell ere I fly. 

. t. 


Then, God, take me! We shall be 
near, 

More near than ever, each to each : 
Her angel ears will find more clear 
My heavenly than my earthly .speech; 
And still, .as I draw nigh to Thee, 

Her soul and mine shall closer be. 


THE HERITAGE 

The rich man’s son inherits lands, 

And piles of brick and stone, and 

golil. 

And he inhevil.s soft while hands, 

And tendei flesh that fears the cold, 
Nor dares to wear a garment ol«l; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

One scarce would wi.sh to hold in fee. 

The rich man’s son inherits c? res; 

I’he bank may break, the factory 
burn, 

A breath may burst his bubble shares, 
And soft white hands could hardly 
earn * 

A living that would serve his turn ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

One scarce would w ish to hold in fee. 

The rich man’s son inherits wants, 

His .stomach craves for dainty fare; 
With sated heart, he hears the pants 
Of toiling hinds with brown arms 
bare, „ 

And wearies in his easy-chair; 

A heritage, it .seems to me, 

One .scarce would wi.sh to hold in fee. 

What doth the po»jr man's son inherit ? 

Stout muscles and a sinewy heart, 

A liardy frame, a hardier spirit; 

King of two hands, he di>es his part 
In every useful toil and art; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 

WTiat doth the poor man’s son inherit ? 

Wishes o’erjoyed with humble things, 
A rank adjudged by toil-won merit, 
Content that from employment springs. 
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A heart that in his labour sings ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 

What doth the poor man’s son inherit ? 

A patience learned of being poor. 
Courage, if sorrow come, to l)ear it, 

A fellow-feeling that is sure 
To make the outcast bless his door ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 

O rich man's son ! there is a toil 
That with all others level stands ; 
I^rge charity doth never soil, 

liiU only whiten, soft white hands ; 
This is the best crop from thy lands, 

A heritage, it seems to me. 

Worth being rich to hold in fee. 

O poor man’s son ! scorn not thy state ; 

There is worse weariness than thine, 

In merely being rich and great; 

'foil only gives the soul to shine, 

And makes rest fragrant and benign ; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 

Worth being poor ft> hold in fee. 

Both, heirs to some six feet of sod. 

Are e([ual in the earth at last; 

Both, children of the same dear f’io<l, 
Prove title to your heirship vast 
By record of a well-rilled past; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

Well worth a life to hold in fee. 

THE ROSE: A BALLAD 
1 

In his tow'er sat the poet 
Oazing on the rf>aring .sea, 

“'lake this rose,” he sighed, “and 
thrcjw it 

Where there’s none th.at loveth me. 

On the rock the billow burstctli 
And sinks back into the seas, 

But in vain my spirit thirstelh 
So to burst and be at ease. 

Take, O sea ! ibe tender blossom 
'riiat hath lain against my breast; 


On thy black and angry bosom 
It will find a surer rest. 

Life is vain, an<l love is hollow, 

Ugly (loath stands there behind. 
Hate and scorn and hunger follow 
Him that toilcth for his kind.” 
forth into the night he hurled it. 

And with bitter smile did mark 
How the surly tempest whiiled it 
Swift into the hungry dark. 

Eoam and .spray drive back to leeward, 
And the gale, with dreary uujan. 
Drifts the helpless blossom seaw^anl. 
Through the breakers all alone. 

IJ 

Stands a maiden, on the morrow. 
Musing by the wave-beat strand, 
Half in hope and half in sorrow. 
Tracing words upon the sand : 

“ Shall I ever then behold him 
Who hath been my life so long, 

I Ever to this sick heart fold him. 

Be the s])irit of his song ? 

Touch not, sea, the blessed letters 
I have haced upon thy shore, 

.Spare his name whose spirit fetters 
Mine with love forevermore ! ” 
Swells the tide and overllows it. 

But, with omen pure and meet. 
Brings a little rose, and throws it 
Humbly at the maiden’s feet. 

Full of bliss she takes the token. 

And, upon her .snowy bre.ast. 
Soothes the rufllcd petals broken 
With the ocean’s fierce unrest. 

“ 1 . 0 VC is thine, O heart ! and surely 
Pctace .sh.all also be thine own. 

For the heart that trnsteth purely 
Never long can j)ine alone.” 

in 

In his tower sits the poet, 

Blisses new and strange to him 
Fill his heart and overflow it 
With a wonder sweet and dim. 

Up the beach the ocean sUcleth 
Witih a whisper of delight, 

And the mcxin in silence gli(ieth 
I Through the peaceful blue of night. 
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Ripjiling t)’cr the poet’s shoulder 
Flows a maiden’s golden hair, 
Maiden lips, with love grown bolder, 
Kiss his mocm-lit forehead bare. 

“ I.ifc is joy, and love is power, 
Death all fetters doth unbind, 
Strength and wisdom only flower 
^Vhen we toil for all our kind. 
Iloi»e is truth,- -the future givelh 
More than present takes away, 
And the soul forever liveth 
Nearer Clod from day to day.’’ 

Not a woid the maiden uttered. 
Fullest hearts are slow to speak. 
But a withered rose-leaf fluttered 
Down upon the poet’s cheek. 


SONC; 

ViOJ.ET ! sw'eet violet ! 

'riiine eyes aie full of tears ; 

Are they wet 
Even yet 

With the thought of otlier years ? 

Or with gladness arc they full. 

For the night so beautiful, 

And longing ff)r those far-off spheres ? 

I.ovcd one f»f my youth thou wast, 
Of my merry youth, 

And 1 see. 

Tearfully, 

All the fair and sunny past, 

All its openness and truth, 

F>cr fresh and green in thee 
As the moss is in the sea. 

Thy little heart, that hath with love 
Grown coloured like the sky above, 
On which thou lookest ever,— 

Can it know 
All the woe 

‘ Of hope for what returncih never, 
f All the sorrow and the longing 
E To these hearts of ours belonging ? 

; Out on it! no foolish pining 

h'or the sky • 

Dims thine eye. 

Or for the stars so calmly shining; 


Inke thee let this soul of mine 
Take hue from that wherefor I long, 
Self-stayed, and high, serene and strong. 
Not satisfied with hoping—but divine. 

Violet 1 dear violet! 

Thy blue eyes are only w'et 
With joy and love of 1 lim who sent thee, 
And for the fulfilling sense 
Of that glad oljedience 
AVhich made thee all that Nature meant 
thee ! 

ROSALINE 

Thou look’dst on me all yesternight, 
Thine eyes were blue, thy hair was bright 
As when we murmured our troth-plight 
Beneath the thick stars, Rosaline ! 

Thy hair was braided on thy head. 

As on the day we two were wed. 

Mine eye*, scarce knew if thou wert dead. 
But my shrunk heart knew, Rosaline! 

The death-watch tickerl behind the wall, 
The blackness rustled like a pall, 

'I'hc moaning wind did rise and fall 
Among the bleak pines, Rosaline ! 

My heart beat thickly in mine ears : 

The lids may shut out fleshly fears. 

But still the spirit sees and hears. 

Us eyes are lidless, Rosaline ! 

A wildness, rushing suddenly, 

A knowing some ill shape is nigh, 

A wish for death, a fear to die. 

Is not this vengeance, Rosaline ? 

A loneliness that is not lone, 

A love quite withered up and gone, 

A strong soul ousletl from its throne, 
Whal wouldst thou further, Rosaline ? 

’Tis drear such moonless nights as these, 
Strange soundg are out upon the bree^e, 
And the leaves shiver in the trees, 

And then thou comest, Rosaline I 
I seem to hear the mourners go. 

With long black garments trailing slow, 
And plumes anodding to and fro, 

As once I heard them, Rosaline ! 
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A REQUIEM 


Thy shroud is all of snowy white, 

And, in the middle of the night, 

Thou standest moveless and upright. 
Gazing upon me, Rosaline ! 

There is no sorrow in thine eyes. 

Rut evermore that meek surprise,— 

O God ! thy gentle spirit tries 
To deem me guiltless, Rosaline ! 

Above thy grave the robin sings. 

And swarms of bright and happy things 
Flit all about with sunlit wing^ 

Rut I am cheerless, Rosaline ! 

The violets on the hillock loss, 

The gravestone is o’ergrown with moss ; 
For nature feels not any loss. 

But I am cheerless, Rosaline ! 

I did not know when thou wa&t dead ; 

A blackbird whistling overhead 
Thrilled through my brain ; I would have 
lied. 

Rut dared not leave thee, Rosaline ! 

The sun rolled down, and very soon. 

Like a great fire, the awful moon 
Rose, stained with blood, and then a 
swoon 

Crept chilly o’er me, Rosaline ! 

The stars came out; and, one by one, 
Each angel from his silver throne 
Looketl down and saw what I had ilonc; 
I dared not hide me, Rosaline! 

I crouched ; I feared thy corpse would cry 
Against me to God’s silent sky, 

I thought I saw the blue Ups try 
To utter something, Rosaline ! 

I waited with a maddened grin 
To hear that voice all icy thin 
Slide forth and tell my deadly sin 
To hell and heaven, Rosaline ! 

But no voice came, and then it seemed, 
That, if the very corpse had screamed, 
The sound like sunshine glad had streamed 
Through that dark stillness, Rosaline! 

And then, amid the silent night, 

I screamed with horrible delight, 

And in my brain an awful light 
Did seem to crackle, Rosaline ! 


It is my curse ! sweet memories fall 
From me like snow, and only all 
Of that one night, like cold wonns, crawl 
My doomed heart over, Rosaline I 

Why wilt thou haunt me with thine eyes, 
Wherein such blessed memories, 

Such pitying forgiveness lies, 

Than hate more bitter, Rosaline ! 

Woe’s me ! T know that love so high 
As thine, true soul, could never die. 

And with mean clay in churchyard lie,--- 
Would it might be so, Rosaline ! 

A REQUIEM 

Ay, pale and silent maiden, 

Cold as thou licst there, 

Thine was the sunniest nature 
That ever drew the air; 

The wildest and most wayward, 

And yet so gently kind, 

Thou seemedst but to body 
A breath of summer wind. 

Into the eternal shadow 
'I'hat girds our life around, 

Into the infinite silence 

Wherewith Death’s shore is bound, 
Thou hast gone forth, Ijclov'^d ! 

And I were mean to weep, 

That thou hast left Idfe’s shallows, 
And dost possess the Deep. 

Thou liest low and silent, 

Thy heart is cold and still, 

Thine eyes are shut forever. 

And Death hath had his will; 

He loved and would haxje taken, 

I loved and would have kept, 

We strove,—and he was stronger, 
And I have never wept. 

I./et him possess thy body, 

Thy soul is still with me, 

More sunny and more gladsome 
Than it was wont to be ; 

Thy body was a fetter 

TCiat bound me to the flesh. 

Thank God that it is broken, 

,And now I live afresh ! 
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Now I can see thee clearly ; 

The dusky cloud of clay, 
That hid thy starry spirit, 

Is rent and blown away : 

To earth I give thy body, 

Thy spirit to the sky, 

I saw its bright wings growing. 
And knew that thou must fly. 

Now 1 can love thee'truly, 

For nothing comes between 
The senses aiul the spirit, 

'I'hc seen and the unseen ; 
IJfts the eternal shadow. 

The silence bursts aj)art, 

And the .soul’s boundless future 
Is present in my heart. 


A PARABLE 

Worn and footsore was the Prophet, 
When he gained the holy hill; 

“ God has left the earth,” he murmured, 
“Here His presence lingers still. 

“ God of all the olden prophets, 

Wilt Thou speak with men no more ? 

Have I not as truly served Thee 
As Thy chosen ones of yore ? 

“ Hear me, guider of my fathers, 

Lo ! a humble heart is mine ; 

By Thy mercy I beseech Thee 
Grant 'I’hy servant but a sign ! ” 

Bowing then his head, he listened 
P'or an answer to his prayer ; 

No loud burst of thunder followed, 

Not a murmur stirred the air ; , 

But the tuft of moss before him 
Opened while he waited yet. 

And, from out the rock’s hard bosom. 
Sprang a tender violet. 

“ God ! I thank Thee,”said the Prophet; 
“ Hard of heart and blind was*I, 

Looking to the holy mountain 
' For the gift of prophecy'. 


“ Still Thou speakest with Thy child ten 
Freely as in eld sublime ; 

Humbleness, and love, and patience. 

Still give empire over time. 

“ Had I trusted in my nature. 

And had faith in lowly things, 

Thou Thyself wouldst then have sought 
me, 

And set free my spirit's wings. 

“ But 1 looked for signs and wonders, 
That oVr men should give me sway ; 
Thirsting to be more than morfal, 

I was even less than clay. 

“ Ere 1 entered on my journey. 

As I girt my loins to start. 

Ran to me my little, daughter. 

The beloviid of my heart; 

“ Tn her hand she held a flower, 
lake to this as like may be, 

Which, beside my veiy threshold, 

She had plucked and brought to me.” 


SONG 

O MOONLIGHT deep and tender, 

A year and more agonc. 

Your mist of golden splendour 
Round my betrothal shone ! 

O elm-leaves dark and dewy, 

The very same ye seem, 

The low wind trembles through ye. 
Ye murmur in my dream ! 

O river, dim with distance, 

Flow thus forever by, 

A part of ray e.\istence 

Within y^ur heart doth lie ! 

O stars, ye .saw our meeting, 

I'wo beings and one soul, 

Two hearts so madly beating 
To mingle and be whole 1 

O happy night, deliver 
Her kisses back to me, 

Or keep them all, and give her 
A blissful dream of me ! 
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1 

TO A. C. L. 

Through suffering anrl sorrow thou 
hast passed 

To show us what a woinan true may be : 

They have not taken sympathy from 
thee, 

Nor made thee any other than thou wasl, 

Save as sbmc tree, which, in a sudden 
blast, 

Sheddeth those blossoms, that are weakly 
grown. 

Upon the air, but keepeth every one 

Whose strength gives warrant of good 
fruit at last : 

So thou hast shed some blooms of 
gaiety, 

Jlut never one of steadfast cheerfulness ; 

Nor hath thy knowdedge of adversity 

Robbed thee of any faith in happiness. 

But rather cleared thine inner eyes to see 

How many simple ways there are to 
bless. 


IT 

What were I, Love, if I were stripped 
of thee, 

If thine eyes shut me out whereby I live, 

'I'hou, who unto my calmer soul dost 
give 

Knowledge, and Truth, and holy Mys- 
tciy. 

Wherein Truth mainly lies for those who 
see 

Beyond the earthly and tli^ fugitive. 

Who in the grandeur of the soul believe, 

And only in (he Infinite are free ? 

Without thee I were naked, bleak, and 
bare 

As yon dead cedar on the sea-clilFs 
brow ; 

And Nature’s teachings, which come to 
me now, 

Common and beautiful as light and air, 


Would be as fruitless as a stream which 
still 

.Slips through the wheel of some old 
ruined mill. 


in 

I woii],!') not have this perfect love of 
ours 

(Irow from a single root, a single stem. 
Bearing no gooilly fruit, but only flowers 
d'hat idly hide life’s iion diadem ; 

It should grow alway like that Eastern 
tree 

Whose limbs take root and spread forth 
constantly; 

That love for one, from which there doth 
not spring 

Wide love for all, is but a worthless 
thing. 

Not in another world, as poets prate, 
Dwell we apart above the tide of things, 
High floating o’er earth’s clouds on faery 
wings ; 

But our pure h>ve doth cvei elevate 
Into a holy bond of brotherhood 
All earthly things, making them pure 
and good. 


IV 

‘•For this true nobleness I seek in vain, 

In woman .and in man I find it not; 

I almost weary of my earthly lot, 

My life-springs arc dried up with burning 
pain.” 

Thou find’st it not ? I pray thee look 
again, ’ 

Look hmard through the depths of 
thine own soul- 

How is it with thee ? Art thou sound 
and whole.'* 

Doth narrow search show thee no earthly 
stain ? 

Bf. noble ! and the nobleness that lies 

In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 

Will rfte in majesty to meet thine own ; 

Then wilt thou see it gleam in many 
eyes. 
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Then will pure light around thy path be 
shed, 

And thou wilt nevermore be sad and 
lone. 

V 

10 TUB SPIRIT OP KICATS 


; I'oo many noble souls have thought and 
j died, 

' Too many mighty poets lived and sung, 

I And our good Saxon, fiom lips purified 
With martyr-fire, Ihioughoul the world 
hath rung 

'rr)o long to have Go«l’s holy cause 
1 denied. 


(Ikkat soul, thou sittest with me''in my j 
room, 

Uplifting me with thy vast, rjuiel eyes, 

On whose full orbs, with kindly lustic, ; 
lies 

'I'hc twilight warmth of luddy cmbei- j 
glf)om: 

Thy clear, strong tones will oft bring 
sudden bloom 

Of hope secure, to him who l(jnely cries, ' 
Wrestling with the young poet’s agonies, 
Neglect and scorn, whicti .seem a certain 1 
doom : ! 

Yes ! the few words which, like great | 
thunder-drops, j 

Thy large heart down to eaith shof)k j 

doubtfully, j 

Thrilled by the inward lightning of its ! 

might, , 

.Serene an<l pure, like gushing joy of ' 
light, ! 

Shall tr.ack the eternal chorrls of Destiny, 
After the moon-led p\dse of ocean stops. : 


I 

I 

VI I 


GuBA'f 'fruths are portions of the soul , 
of man; I 

(Ireal souls are portions of Eternity ; 

Each drop of blood that e’er through ' 
true heart ran 

^With lofty message, ran for thee and j 

i me; \ 



J » 

^ Hath been, and still forevermore must be, | 
{That every deed which shall outlast 

I Time’s span 

s Must spur the soul to Ixi erect an«l free ; 

F Slave is no word of deathless lineage 

* sprung; 

r 


VII 

I ASIC n(»t for those thoughts, that 
sudden leap 

From I'eing's sea, like the isle-seeming 
Krakcn, 

W'itli whose great rise the ocean all is 
shaken 

And a heart-tiemble C|uivers through the 
deep ; 

Give me r* at growth wdiich some per¬ 
chance cleem sleep, 

Wherewith the steadfast coral-stems 
iipi isc, 

Which, by the toil of gathering energies, 

Their upward way into clear sunshine 
keep, 

Until, by Heaven's sweetest influences, 

Slowly and slowly spreads a speck of 
gi ecn 

Into a ])leasant island in the seas, 

Wheie, mid tall palms, the cane-roofe<l 
hf)me is seen 

.\.r.d wearied men shall sit at sunset’s 
hour, 

Hearing the leaves and loving God’s 
dear power. 


vin 

TO M. \V., ON HER BIRTHDAY * 

Maiden, when such a soul as thine is 
horn. 

The morning-stars their ancient music 
make, 

And, joyful, once again their song awake, 

I.K)ng silent now with melancholy scorn ; 

And thou, not mindless of so blest a 
morn. 

By no least deed its harmony shalt break. 
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But shalt to that high chime thy foot¬ 
steps take. 

Through life’s most darksome passes 
unfovlorn ; 

'fherefore from thy pure faith thou shalt 
not fall, 

Therefore shalt thou be ever fair and 
free, 

And in thine every motion musical 
As summer air, majestic as the sea, 

A mystery to those who creep and crawl 
Through Time, and part it from Eternity. 

IX 

My Love, I have no fear that thou 
shouldst die ; 

Albeit I ask no fairer life than this. 
Whose numbering-clock is still thy gentle 
kiss. 

While Time and Peace with hands 
enhjcked fly j 

Yet care I not where in Eternity 
We live and love, well knowing that 
there is 

No backward step for those who feel the 
bliss 

Of Faith as their most lofty yearnings 
high: 

Love hath so purified my being’s core, 
Meseems I scarcely should be startled, 
even. 

To find, some morn, that thou hadst 
gone before; 

Since, with thy love, this knowledge too 
was given. 

Which each calm day doth strengthen 
more and more. 

That they w'ho love are but one step 
from Heaven. 

X 

I CANNOT think that thou shouldst pass 
away. 

Whose life to mine is an eternal law, 

A piece of nature that can have no flaw, 
new and certain sunrise every day ; 
But, if thou art to be another ray 


About the Sun of Life, and art to live 
Free from what part of thee was fugitive. 
The debt of Love I will more fully pay. 
Not downcast with the thought of thee 
so high, 

But rather raised to be a nobler man, 

And more divine in my humanity, 

As knowing that the waiting eyes which 
«scan 

My life are lighted by a purer being, 

And ask high, calm-browed deeds, with 
it agreeing. 

XI 

Thkke never yet was flower fair in vain. 
Let classic poets rhyme it as they w'ill; 
The seasons toil that it may blow again, 
And summer’s heart doth feci its every 
ill; 

Nor is a true soul ever born for n-aught; 
Wherever any such hath lived and died, 
There hath been something for true 
freedom wrought, 

Some bulwark levelled on the evil side : 
Toil on, then, Greatness ! thou art in 
the right, 

However narrow souls may call thee 
wrong; 

Be as thou wouldsl be in thine own clear 
sight. 

And so thou shalt he in the woild’s 
eielong; 

For worldlings cannot, struj^lc as they 
may, 

From man’s great soul one great thought 
hide away. 

( 

XII 

.SUB PONDKRE CRE5C1T 

The hope of Truth grow's stronger, day 
% day; 

I hear the soul of Man around me 
waking, 

Like a great sea, its frozen fetters 
V breaking, 

And flinging up to heaven its sunlit 
spray> 
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Tossing liuge continents in scornful play, 
Ami crushing them, with din of grinding 
thunder, 

That makes old emptinesses stare in 
wonder; 

The memory of a glory passed away 
Lingers in every heart, as, in the shell, 
Resounds the bygone freedom of the sea, 
And every hour new signs of promise tell. 
That the great soul shall once again be 
free, 

For high, and yet more high, the mur¬ 
murs swcjji 

Of inward strife for truth and liberty. 


XIII 

llEI,OVEl>, in the noisy city here, 

'Phe thought of thee can make all 
turmoil cease; 

Around my spirit, folds thy spirit clear 
Its still, soft arni'., and circles it with 
peace; 

'rhere is no room for any doubt or fear 
In souls so overlilled with love’s increase, 
There is no memory of the bygone year 
But growth in heart’s and spirit’s perfect 
e a se : 

llow hath our love, half nebuhms at first. 
Rounded itself itdo a full-orbed sun ! 
How have our lives' and wills (as haply 
erst 

They were, ere this forgetfulness begun) 
Through all their earthly distances out¬ 
burst. 

And melted, like two rays of light in 
one! 

XIV 

ON reading WOUDStVORTH’s SONNETS 
IN DEFENCE OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 

As the broad ocean endlessly upheaveth, 
With the majestic beating of his heart, 
The mighty tides, whereof its'rightful 
part • 

Each sea-wide bay and little weed 
receiveth, ^, 


So, through his soul who earnestly 
l>elieveth, 

Idfe from the universal Heart doth flow, 
Whereby some conquest of the eternal 
W\»c, 

By instinct of CJod’s nature, he achieveth: 
A fuller pulse of this all-powerful beauty 
Into the poet’s gulf-like heart doth tide. 
And he more keenly feels the glorious 
duty 

Of serving Truth, despised and crucified,— 
Happy, unknowing sect or creed, to rest, 
And feel Ood flow fofever through his 
breast. 

XV 

THIi SAME CONTINUED 

Once hardly in a cycle blossometh 
A flower-like soul ripe with the seeds of 
song, 

A spirit foreordained to cope with wrong, 
Whose divine thoughts are natural as 
breath. 

Who the old Darkness thickly scattereth 
W'ith starry wortls, tliat shoot prevailing 
light 

Into the deeps, and w'lther, with the 
blight 

Of serene Truth, the coward heart of 
Death : 

W’'oe, if such spirit thwart its errand high, 
And mock with lies the longing soul of 
man ! 

Yet one age longer must true Culture lie, 
Soothing her bitter fetters as she can, 
Until new messages of love outstart 
At the next beating of the infinite Heart. 


XVI 

THE SAME CONTINUED 

The love of all things springs from love 
of one; 

Wider the soul’s horizon hourly grows, 
And over it with fuller glory flows 
The sky-like spirit of God; a hope 
begun 
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In doubt and darkness ’neath a fairer 
sun 

Cometh to fruitage, if it be of Truth ; 

And to the law of meekness, faith, and 
ruth, 

By inward sympathy, shall all be won : 

Tliis thou shouldst know, who, from tlie 
painted feature 

Of shifting Fashion, couldst thy brethren 
turn 

Unto the love of ever-youthful Nature, 

And of a beauty fadeless and eterne ; 

And always ’tis the saddest sight to see 

An old man faithless in Humanity. 


XVII 

TIIK SAME CONTINUEn 

A POET cannot strive for desj)otism ; 

His harp falls shattered ; for it still must 
be 

The instinct of great spirits to be free, 

And the sworn foes of cunning barbarism : 

He who has deei)est searched the wide 
abysm 

Of that life-giving Soul which men call 
fate, 

Knows that to put more faith in lies and 
hate 

Than truth and love is the true atheism: 

Upward the soul forever turns her eyes : 

The next hour always shames the hour 
before ; 

One beauty, at its highest, prophesies 

That by whose si<ie it shall seem mean 
and poor; 

No Godlike thing knows aught of less 
and less, 

But widens to the boundless Perfectness. 


XVI It 

THE SAME CONTINIIEP 

Therefore think not the Past is wise 
alone. 

For Yesterday knows nothing of the Best, 
And thou shalt love it only as the nest 


Whence glory-winged things to Heaven 
have flown : 

To the great Soul only are all tilings 
kniiwn; 

Present and future are to her as past, 
While she in glorious madness doth 
forecast 

That perfect bud, which seems a flower 
full-blown 

To each new Proidiel, and yet always 
I opes 

! Fuller and fuller with each day and hour, 

I Heartening the soul w'ith odour of fresh 
hopes, 

And longings high, and gushings of wide 
power, 

Yet never is or shall be fully blown 
Save in the foiethoughl of the Kternal 
One. 

XIX 

IHF. SAME CONCl-lIDKI) 

Far ’yond this narrow par.apet of Time, 
With eyes uplift, the poet’s soul should 
look 

Into ihc Kndless J’romise, nor should 
lirook 

One prj'ing doubt to sh.akc his faith 
sublime; 

To him the earth is ever in her prime 
And dewiness of morning ; he can .see 
Goorl lying hid, from all eternity. 

Within the teeming womb of sin and 
crime; 

His sold should not be cramped by any 
bar, 

His nobleness should he so Godlike high, 
'I'hat his least deetl is perfect as a star. 
His common look majestic as the sky, 
And all o’erflooded with a light from far. 
Undimmed by clouds of weak mortality. 


XX 

TO M. O. S. 

■NIarv, since first T knew thee, to this 
hour. 
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My love hath deepened, with my wiser 
sense 

Of wliat ill Woman is to ivverencc ; 

Thy clear heart, fresh as e’er was forcsl- 
flower, 1 

Still opens more to me its beauteous 
dower ;— 

But let praise hush,—Love asks no 
evidence 

To prove itself well-placed; we know { 
not whence 

Ti gleans the straws that thatch its 
humble bower : 

We can hut say we found it in the heart, 

Sjiring of all -jweetest thoughts, arch foe 
of blame. 

Sower of flowers in the dusty mart, 

I’uic vestal of the poet’s holy flame,— 

'I'his is enough, and vve have done our | 
part I 

If we but keep it spotless as it came. 


XXI 

Our love is not a fading, earthly flower : 

Us winged seed dropped down from 
Paradise, 

And, nursed by day and night, by sun 
and shower. 

Doth momently to fresher beauty rise : 

'I'o us the leafless autumn is not bare. 

Nor winter’s rattling boughs lack lusty 
gteen. 

Our summer hearts make summer's 
fulness, where 

No loaf, or bud, or blossom may be 
seen: 

For nature’s life in love’s deep life doth 
lie. 

Love,—- whose forgetfulness is beauty’s 
death, 

Wiose mystic key these cells of Thou 
and I 

Into the infinite freedom openeth, 

And makes the tiody’s ilark and narrow 
grate * 

The wide-flung leaves of Heaven’s own 
palace-gatc. 


XXII 

IN ABSENCH 

These rugged, wintry, daj.s I scarce 
could hear, 

Difl 1 not know, that, in the early spring. 

When wild March winds upon their 
errands sing, 

T!u)u wouldsl return, bursting on this 
still air, 

lake those same winds, when, startled 
from their lair, 

'I hcy hunt up violets, and free swift 
brooks 

From icy cares, even as thy clear looks 

Bid my heart bloom, and sing, an;l 
break all care ; 

j When drops with welcome rain the A]iril 
day. 

My flowers shall find thel: April in thine 
eyes, 

Save there the rain in dreamy clouds 

doth stay, 

¥ ' 

As loath to fall out of those happy skies ; 

Yet sure, rny love, thou art most like to 
May, 

That comes with steady sun when April 
dies. 

XXIII 

WENDELL nilLLlPS 

He stood upon the world’s broad thresh¬ 
old ; wide 

The din of battle and of slaughter rose ; 

lie saw' God stand upon the weaker side. 

That sank in seeming loss before its foes; 

Many there were who made great haste 
and soM 

Unto the cunning enemy their swords, 

He scorned their gifts of fame, and 
power, and gold, ' 

And, underneath their soft and flowery 
words, 

Heard the cold serpent hiss ; therefore he 
went 

And humbly joined him to the weaker 
part, 
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Fanatic named, and fool, yet well content 
So he could be the nearer to God’s heart, 
And feel its solemn pulses sending blood 
Through all the widespread veins of 
endless good. 

XXIV 

'rilE STREET 

They pass me by like shadows, crowds 
on crowds, 

Dim ghosts of men, that hover to and 
fro. 

Hugging their bodies round them like 
thin shrouds 

Wherein their souls were buried long ago: 
They trampled on their youth, and faith, 
and love, 

They cast their hope of human-kind 
away, 

\N^ith Heaven's clear messages they madly 
> strove. 

And conquered,—and their spirits turned 
to clay: 

Lo! how they wander round the world, 
their grave, 

Whose ever-gaping maw by such is fed, 
(iibbeiing at living men, and idly rave, 
“We, only, truly live, but ye are dead.” 
Alas! poor fools, the anointed eye may 
trace 

A dead soul’s epitaph in every face! 

XXV 

I GRIEVE not that ripe Knowledge takes 
away 

The charm that Nature to my childhood 
wore, 

For, with that insight, cometh, day by 
day, 

A greater bliss than wonder was before; 
The real doth not clip the poet’s wings,— 
To win the secret of a weed’s plain heart 
Reveals some clue to spiritual things, 
And stumbling guess becomes firm-footed 
^rt: 

Flowers are not flowers unto the poet’s 
eyes, 


Their beauty thrills him by an inward 
sense; 

He knows that outward seemings are but 
lies. 

Or, at the most, but earthly shadows, 
whence 

I'hc soul that looks within for truth may 
guess 

The presence of some wondrous heaven- 
liness. ' 

XXVI 

TO J. R. GIDOINGS 

Giddings, far rougher names than thine 
have grown 

Smoother than honey on the Hps of men; 

And thou shalt aye be honourably know'u, 

As one who bravely used his tongue and 
pen. 

As best l>efits a freeman,—even for those 

To whom our Law’s unblushing front 
denies 

A right to plead against the lifelong woes 

Which are the Negro’s glimpse of 
Freedom’s skies: 

Fear nothing, and hope all things, as the 
Right 

Alone may do securely; every hour 

The thrones of Ignorance and ancient 
Night 

Lose somewh.-il of their long-usurped 
power, 

And Freedom’s lightest word can make 
them shiver 

With a base dread that clings to them 
forever. 


xxvil 

I THOUGHT our love at full, but 1 did 
err; 

Joy’s wreath drooped o’er mine eyes; I 
could not see 

That sorrow in our happy world must be 
Love’s deepest spokesman and interpreter: 
But, as a mother feels her child first stir 
Under her heart, so felt 1 instantly 
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Deep in my soul another bond to thee 
Thrill with that life we saw depart from 
her; 

O mother of our angel child! twice dear! 
Death knits as well as parts, and still, 1. 
wis, 

}£er tender radiance shall infold us here, 
Even as the light, borne up by inward 
bliss, 

Thi'eads the void glooms of space without 
a fear. 

To print on farthest stars her pitying kiss. 
I/ENVOI 

"W HETiiER my heart hath wiser grown or 
not, 

In these three years, since I to thee 
inscribed, 

Mine own betrothed, the firstlings of my 
muse, — 

Poor windfalls of unripe experience. 
Young buds plucked hastily by chilcjish 
hands 

Not patient to await more full-blown 
flowers,— 

At least it hallr seen more of life and 
men. 

And pondered more, and grown a shade 
more sad; 

Yet with no loss of hope or settled trust 
In the benignness of that Providence 
Which shajjes from out our elements awry 
The grace and order that we wonder at. 
The mystic harmony of right and wrong, 
Both working out His wisdom and our 
good: 

A trust, Beloved, chiefly learned of thee, 
Who hast that gift of patient tenderness, 
The instinctive wisdom of a woman’s 
heart. 

They tell us that our land was made for 
song, 

With its huge rivers and sky-piercing 
peaks, 

Its sealike lakes and mighty cataracts. 

Its forests vast and hoar, and prairfts wide, 
And mounds that tell of wondrous trilres 
extinct. 


But Poesy springs not from rocks and 
woods; 

Her womb and cradle are the human 
heart. 

And she can find a noblev theme for 
song 

In the most loathsome man that blasts 
the sight 

Than in the broad expanse of sea and 
shore 

Between the frozen deserts of the poles. 

All nations have their message from on 
high, 

Each the messiah of some central thought, 

For the fulfilment and delight of Man: 

One has to teach that labour is divine; 

Another Freedom; and .another Mind; 

And all, that God is open-eyed and just, 

I'he happy centre anti calm licart of all. 

Arc, then, our woods, our niuuntains, and 
our streams, 

Needful to teach our poets how to sing? 

O maiden rare, far other thoughts were 
ours, 

When we have sat by ocean’s foaming 
marge, 

And watched the waves leap roaring on 
the rocks, 

Than young Lcander and his Hero had, 

Gazing from Scstos to the other shore. 

The moon looks down and ocean worships 
her. 

Stars rise and set, and seasons come and 

■ go . , 

filven as they did in Homer’s elder time. 

But we behold them not with Grecian 
eyes; 

Then they were types of beauty and of 
strength. 

But now of freedom, unconfined and 
pure, 

Subject alone to Order’s higher law. 

What cares the Russian serf or Southern 
slave 

Though we should speak as man spake 
never yet 

Of gleaming H udson’s broad magnificence. 

Or green Niagam’s never-ending roar ? 

Our county hath a gospel of her own 
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To preach and practise before all the ■ 
world,— 

The freedom and divinity of man, 

The glorious claims of human brother¬ 
hood,— 

Which to pay nobly, as a freeman should, 

Gains the sole wealth that will not fly 
away,— 

And the soul’s fealty to none but God. 

I'hese are realities, which make the shows 

Of outward Nature, be they ne’er so 
grand. 

Seem small, and worthless, ami con¬ 
temptible. 

These are the mountain-summits fiu our 
bards, 

Which stretch far upward into heaven 
itself, 

And give such widespread and exulting i 
view 

Of hope, and faith, and onward destiny. 

That shrunk Parnassus to a molehill 
dwindles. 

Our new Atlantis, like a morning-star, 

Silvers the mirk face of slow-yielding 
Night, 

The herald of a fuller truth than yet 

Hath gleamed upon the iipiaise«i face of | 
Man 1 


Close-clipped, to ho]> about from jierch to 
perch, 

In paltry cages of dead men’s dead 
thoughts ? 

Oh, rather, like the skylark, soar and 
sing, 

And let our gushing songs befit the 
dawm 

And suniise, and the yet unshaken dew 

Brimming the chalice of each full-blown 
boi)c. 

Whose blithe front turns to greet tlie 
growing day! 

Never had poets such high call l)efore, 

Never can poets hope for higher one, 

And, if they be but faithful to their trust, 

Karth will rememher them with love and 

jt‘y. 

And oh, far better, God will not forget. 

Kor he who settles Freedom’s principles 

Writes the <1eath-warrant of all tyranny; 

Who speaks the truth slabs Falsehood to 
the heart, 

Ami his mere word makes ilespots 
tremble more 

Than ever Bruins with his dagger could. 

Wait for no hints from waterfalls or 
woods, 

Nor dream that tales of red men, brute 


Since the earth glittered in her stainless 
prime,— 

Of a more glorious sunrise than of old 

Drew wondrous melodies from Memnon 
huge, 

Yea, draws them still, though now he 
sit waist-deep 

In the iiigulfuig flood of whirling sand, 

And look across the wastes of endless 
gray, 

Sole wreck, where rmce his hundred¬ 
gated Thebes 

Pained with her mighty hum the calm, 
blue heaven: 

Shall the ilull stone pay grateful orisons, 

And we till noonday bar the splemlour out, 

J^est it reproach and chide our sluggard 
hearts. 

Warm-nestled in the down of Prejudice, 

And be content, though clad with angel- 
wings, 


and fierce. 

Repay the finding of this Western World, 

Or needed half the globe to give them 
; birth: 

Spirit supreme of Freedom! not for this 

Did great Columbus tame his eagle soul 

To jostle with the daws that perch in 
com Is; 

Ni'it for this, fricndles.s, on ap unknown 
sea, 

Copingwith madwavesand moremutinous 
spirits, 

Battled he with the dreadful ache at heart 

Which tempts, with devilish subtleties of 
doubt. 

The hermit of that loneliest solitude, 

The silent desert of a great New 
Thought; 

Thouglf loud Niagara were lo-day struck 
dumb, 

Yet would this cataract of boiling life 
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Rush plunging on and on lo endless deeps, 
And utter thunder till the world shall 
cease,— 

A thunder worthy of the poet’s song, 

And which alone can fill it with true life. 
The high evangel to our country granted j 
Could ihake apostles, yea, with tongues i 
of fire, I 

Of hearts half-darkened back again lo J 

clay! , 

’Tis the soul only that is national, | 

And he w'ho pays true loyally to that 
Alone can claim the wieath of patriotism. 

lleloved ! if I wander far and oft 
From that which 1 believe, and feel, and 
know, 

Thou wilt forgive, not with a sorrowing 
heart. 


But with a strengthened hope of better 
things; 

Knowing that I, though often blind and 
false 

To those I love, and oh, more false than 
all 

Unto myself, have been most true to 
thee, 

And that whoso in one thing hath been 
true 

Can be as true in all. Therefore thy hope 

■May yet not prove unfruitful, and thy 
love 

Meet, day by day, with less unworthy 
thanks, 

Whether, as now, we journey hand in 
hand, 

Or, parted in the body, yet are one 

In spirit and the love of holy things. 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS 


A LFGEND OF BRITTANY 

I'ART FIRST 
1 

I’AiR as a summer dream w.is Margaret, 
Such dream as in a poet’s soul might 
start. 

Musing of old lovC’i wliilc the moon doth 
set: I 

Her hair was not more sunny than her 
heart, 

Though like a natural golden coronet 
It circled her de.T.r head with careless 
art. 

Mocking the sunshine, that would fain 
have lent 

I’o its frank grace a richer ornament. 

11 

His loved one's eyes could jioet ever 
speak, • 

So kind, .so dewy, and so deep were 
hers, — 


But, while he strives, the choicest phrase, 
loo weak. 

Their glad reflection in his spirit 
blurs; 

As one may see a dream dissolve and 
break 

Out of bis grasp when he to tell it stirs, 

Like that sad Dryad doomed no more to 
bless 

The mortal who revealed her loveliness. 

Ill 

She dw'clt forever in a region bright, 

Peopled with living fancies of her own, 

Where naught couhl come but visions of 
delight, 

Far, far aloof from earth’s eternal 
moan : 

A summer cloud thrilled through with 
rosy light, 

Floating l^eneath the blue sky all 
alone, 

Her spirit wandered by itself, and won 

A golden edge from .some unsetting sun. 
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IV 

The heart grows richer that its lot is 
poor, 

God blesses want with larger sympa¬ 
thies, 

Love enters glad best at the humble door, 
And makes the cot a palace with his 
eyes ; 

So Margaret’s heart a softer beauty wore, 
And grew in gentleness and patience 
wise. 

For she was but a simple herdsman’s 
child, 

. A lily chance-sown in the rugge<l wild. 

V 

There was no beauty of the wood or field 
But she its fragrant bosom - secret 
knew, 

Nor any but to her would freely yield 
Some grace that in her soul took root 
and grew ; 

Nature to her shone as but now revealed, 
All rosy-fresh with innocent morning 
dew. 

And looked into her heart with dim, 
sweet eyes 

That left it full of sylvan memories. 

VI 

Oh, what a face was hers to brighten 
light. 

And give back sunshine with an added 
glow, 

To wile each moment with a fresh 
delight, 

And part of memoiy’s best content- 
’ ment grow 

Oh, how her voice, as with an inmate’s 
right, 

Into the strangest heart would welcome 
go, ^ 

And make it sweet, and ready to become 

Of white and gracious thoughts the 
chosen home ! 

VII 

None looked upon her but he straight¬ 
way thought 


Of all the greenest depths of country 
cheer, 

And into each one’s heart was freshly 
brought 

What was to him the sweetest time of 
year. 

So was her every look and motion 
fraught 

With out-of-door delights and forest 
lere ; 

Not the first violet on a woodland lea 

Seemed a more visible gift of Spring than 
she. 

VIII 

Is love learned only out of poets’ books ? 

Is there not somewhat in the dropping 
flood. 

And in the nunneries of silent no«'ks, 

And in the murmured longing of the 
wood, 

That could make Margaret dream of 
love-lorn looks. 

And stir a thrilling mystery in her 
blood 

More trembly secret than Aurora’s tear 

Shed in the bosom of an cglatere ? 

IX . 

Full many a sweet forewarning hath the 
mind, 

Kull many a whispering of vague 
desire, 

Ere comes the nature destined to unbind 

Its virgin zone, and all its deeps 
inspire,--' 

Low stirrings in the leaves, before the 
wind , 

Wake all the green strings of the forest 
lyre, 

Faint heatings in the calyx, ere the rose 

Its warm voluptuous breast doth all un¬ 
close. 

X 

Long in its dim recesses pines the spirit, 

Wilflered and dark, despairingly alone; 

Though many a shape of beauty wander 
near it, 
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And many a wild and half-iemcmbcred ' 
tone 

Tremble from the divine abyss to cheer 
it, 

Yet still it knows that there is only 
one 

Before whom it can kneel and tribute 
bung, 

At once a happy vassal and a king 

XI 

To feel a want, yet scarce know what it 

K 

To seek one nature that is always new, 

Whose glance is wanner than another’s 
kiss, 

Whom we can bare our inmost beauty 
to, 

Noi feel deseited afterwards,—for this 

But with out destined co-mate we can 
do,— 

Such longing instinct fills the mighty 
scope 

Of the young soul with one mysteiious 
hope. 

XII 

So Margaret’s heart grew brimming with 
the lore ' 

Of love’s enticing secrets; and although 

She had found none to cast it down 
before, 

Yet oft to Fancy’s chapel she would go 

To pay her vows, and count the rosary o’er [ 

Of her love’s promised graces:—haply 
so 

Miranda’s hope had pictured Ferdinand 

Long ere the gaunt wave tossed him on 
the .strand. 

. Xlll 

A new-made star that swims the lonely 
gloom, 

Unw^aed yet and longing for the sun, 

Whose beams, the bnde-gifls of the lavish 
groom, 

Blithely to crown the virgin planet run, 

Her being was, watching to sec the 
„ bloom I 

L 


Of love’s fresh sunrise roofing one by 
one 

Its clouds with gold, a triumph-arch to 
be 

For him w'ho came to hold her heart in 
fee. 

XIV 

Not fai from Margaret’s cotts^e dwelt a 
knight 

Of the proud Templais, a sworn 
celibate. 

Whose hcait in secret fed upon the light 

And dew of her lipe beauty, through 
the grate 

Of his close vow catching what gleams 
he might 

Of the free heaven, and cursing all too 
late 

The cruel faith whose black w'alls 
hemmed him in 

And turned life’s crowning bliss to deadly 
sin. 

XV 

For he had met her m the wood by 
chance, 

And, having drunk her beauty’s wilder- 
ing spell, 

Ills heart shook like the pennon of a 
lance 

That quivers in a breeze’s sudden 
swell. 

And thenceforth, in a close-infolded 
trance, 

From mistily golden deep to deep he 
fell; 

Till earth did waver and fade far away* 

Beneath the hope in whose warm arms 
he lay. 

XVI 

A dark, proud man he was, whose half- 
blown youth 

Had shed its blossoms even in opening, 

Leaving a few that with more winning 
ruth 

Trembling around grave manhocxl’s 
stem might cling, 

T> 
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More sad than cheery, making, in good 
sooth, 

Like the fringed gentian, a late autumn 
spring: 

A twilight nature, braided light and 
gloom, 

A youth half-smiling by an open tomb. 

XVII 

Fair as an angel, who yet inly wore 

A wrinkled heart foreboding his near 
fall; 

Who saw him alway wished to know 
him more. 

As if he were some fate’s defiant thrall 

And nursed a dreaded secret at his core; 

Little he loved, but power the most of 
all. 

And that he seemed ti> scorn, as one 
who knew 

By what foul paths men choose to crawl 
thereto. 

XVIII 

lie had l)een noble, but some great 
deceit 

Had turned his better instinct to a 
vice: 

He strove to think the world was all a 
cheat, 

That power and fame were cheap at 
any price, 

That the sure way of being shortly great 

Was even to play life’s game with 
loaded dice, 

Since he had tried the honest play and 
found 

Tjiat vice and virtue differed but in 
sound. 

XIX 

Yet Margaret’s sight redeemed him for a 
space 

From his own thraldom; man could 
never be 

A hypocrite when first such maiden grace 

Smiled in upon his heart; the agony 

Of wearing .all day long a lying face 

Fell lightly from him, and, a moment 
free, 


Erect with wakened faith his spirit stood 

And scorned the weakness of his demon- 
mood. 

XX 

Like a sweet wind-harp to him was her 
thought. 

Which would not let the common air 
come near, 

Till from its dim enchantment it had 
caught 

A musical tenderness that brimmed his 
ear 

With sweetness more ethereal than .aught 

Save silver - dropping snatches that 
whilerc 

Rained down from some sad angel's 
faithful harp 

To cool her fallen lover’s anguish sharp. 

XXI 

Deep in the forest was a little dell 

High overarched^ith the leafy sweep 

Of a broad oak, through whose gnarled 
roots there fell 

A slender rill that sung itself to sleep, 

Where its continuous toil harl scooped a 
well 

To please the fairy folk; breathlessly 
deep 

The stillness v^as, save when the dream¬ 
ing brook 

From its small urn a drizzly murmur shook. 

XXII 

The wooded hills sloped upward all 
around • 

With gradual rise, and made an even 
rim, 

So that it seemed a mighty casque un¬ 
bound 

From some huge Titan’s brow to 
lighten him, 

Ages ago, and left upon the ground. 

Where the slow jsoil had mossed it to 
„the brim. 

Till after countless centuries it grew 

Into this dell, the haunt of noontide dew. 
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XXIII 

Dim vistas, sprinkled o’er with sun- 
flecked green, 

Wound through the thickset trunks on 
every side, 

And, toward the west, in fancy might be 
seen 

A Gothic window in its blazing pri<le, 

When the low sun, two arching elms 
between. 

Lit up the leaves beyond, which, 
autumn-dyed 

With lavish hues, would into splendour 
start, 

Shaming the laboured panes of richest 
art. 

XXIV 

Here, leaning once against the old oak’s 
trunk, 

Mordred, for such was the young 
Templar’s name, 

Saw Margaret come; unseen, the falcon 
shrunk 

From the meek dove; sharp thrills of 
tingling flame 

Made him forget that he was vowed a 
monk, 

And all the outworks of his pride o’er- 
camc: 

Flooded he seemed with bright delicious 
pain, 

As if a star had burst within his brain. 

XXV 

Such power hath beauty and frank inno¬ 
cence : 

A flower bloomed ff)rih, that sunshine 
glad to bless, 

Even from his love’s long leafless stem; 
the sense 

Of exile from Hope’s happy realm 
grew less, 

And thoughts of childish peace, he knew 
not whence, 

Thronged round his heart with many 
an old caress, 

Melting the frost there into pearly*dew 

That mirrored back his nature’s morning- 
blue. 


She turned and saw him, but she felt no 
dread, 

Her purity, like adamantine mail. 

Did so encircle her; and yet her head 

She dnxjped, and made her golden 
hair her veil, 

Through which a glow of rosiest lustre 
spread. 

Then faded, and anon she stood all 
pale. 

As snow o’er which a blush of northern- 
light 

Suddenly reddens, and as soon grows 
white. 

xxvu 

She thought of Tristrem and of Lancilot, 

Of all her dreams, and of kind fairies’ 
might. 

And how that dell was deemed a haunted 
spot, 

Until there grew a mist before her 
sight, 

And where the present was she half 
forgot. 

Borne backward through the realms of 
old delight,— 

Then, starting up awake, she would have 
gone, 

Yet almost wished it might not be alone. 

XXVIII 

How they went home together through 
the wood, 

And how all life seemed focussed into 
one 

Thought-dazzling spot that set ablaze the 
blood, 

What need to tell? Fit language there 
is none 

For the heart’s deepest things. Who 
ever wooed 

As in his boyish hope he would have 
done? 

j For, when the soul is fullest, the hushed 

1 tongue 

i Voicelessly trembles like a lute unstrung. 
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XXIX 

But all things carry the heart’s messages 

And know it not, nor doth the heart 
well know, 

But Nature hath her will; even as the 
bees, 

Blithe go-betweens, fly singing to and 
fro 

With the fruit-quickening pollen;—hard 
if these 

Found not some all uiithought-of way 
to show 

Their secret each to encli; and so they 
did, 

And one heart’s flower-dust into the 
other slid. 

XXX 

Young hearts are free; the selflsh world 
it is 

That turns them miserly and cold as 
stone, 

And makes them clutch their Angers on 
the bliss 

Which but in giving truly is their 
own;— 

She had no dreams of barter, asked not 
his, 

But gave hers freely as she would have 
thrown 

A rose to him, or as that rose gives forth ' 

Its generous fragrance, thoughtless of its 
worth. 

XXXI 

Her summer nature felt a need to bless, 
And a like longing to be blest again; 

So, from her sky-like spirit, gentleness 
Dropt ever like a sunlit fall of rain. 

And his beneath drank in the bright 
caress 

As thirstily as would a parched plain, 

That long hath watched the showers of 
sloping gray 

For ever, ever, falling far away. 

XXXII 

llow should she dream of ill? the heart 
filled quite 


With sunshine, like the shepherd’s- 
clock at noon, 

Clases its leaves around its warm delight; 

Whate’er in life is harsh or out of tune 
Is all shut out, no boding shade of blight 
Can pierce the opiate ether of its 
swoon: 

Love is but blind as thoughtful justice is, 
But naught can be so wanton-blind ns 
bliss. 

XXXIII 

All beauty and all life he was to her; 

She questioned not his love, she only 
knew 

That she loved him, and not a pulse 
could stir 

In her whole frame but nuivered 
through and through 
With this glad thought, and was a 
minister 

To do him fealty and service true, 

Like golden rip]ilcs hasting to the land 
To wreck their freight of sunshine on the 
strand. 

XXXIV 

O dewy dawn of love! O hopes that 
are 

Hung high, like the cliff-swallow’s 
perilous nest. 

Most like to fall when fullest, and that 

.jar 

With every heavier billow ! O unrest 
Than balmiest deeps of quiet sweeter far! 
How did yc triumph now iii Margaret’s 
breast, 

Making it readier to shrink and start 
Than quivering gold of the pond-lily’s 
heart! 

XXXV 

Here let us pause: oh, would the soul 
might ever 

Achieve its immortality in youth. 
When nothing yet hath damped its high 
endeavour 

After the starry energy of truth! 

Here let us pause, and for a moment 
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This gleam of sunshine from the sad 
unruth 

That sometime comes to all, for it is good 
To lengthen to the last a sunny mood. 


I'ART SECOND 

I 

As one who, from the sunshine and the 
green. 

Enters the solid darkness of a cave, 
Nor knows what precipice or pit unseen 

May yawn before him with its sudden 
grave, 

And, with hushed breath, doth often 
forward lean, 

Dreaming he hears the plashing of a 
wave 

Dimly below, or feels a damper air 
From out some dreary chasm, he knows 
not where; 

II 

So, from the sunshine and the green of 
love, 

We enter on our story’s darker part; 
And, though the horror of it w'ell may 
move 

An impulse of repugnance in the heart, 
Yet let us think, that, as there’s naught 
above 

The all-embracing atmosphere of Art, 
So also there is naught that falls below 
Her generous reach, though grimed with 
guilt and woe. 

III 

Her httest triumph is to show that good 

Lurks in the heart of evil evermore. 
That love, though scorned, and outcast, 
and withstood. 

Can without end forgive, and yet have 
store! 

C|od% love and man’s are of the selfsame 
blood, 

And He can see that always at tlie door 
. Of foulest hearts the angel-nature yet 
Knocks to return and cancel all its debt. 


IV 

It ever is weak falsehood’s destiny 

That her thick mask turns crystal to 
let through 

The unsuspicious eyes of honesty ; 

But Margaret’s heart was too sincere 
and true 

Aught but plain truth and faithfulness to 
see. 

And Mordred’s for a time a little grew 

To be like hers, won by the mild reproof 

Of those kind eyes that kept all doubt 
aloof. 

V 

Full oft they met, as dawn and twilight 
meet 

In northefli climes; she full of growing 
day 

As he of darkness, which before her feet 

Shrank gradual, and faded quite away, 

Soon to return; for power had made 
love sweet 

To him, and, when his will had gained 
full sway, 

The taste began to pall; for never power 

Can sate the hungiy soul beyond an hour. 

VI 

lie fell as doth the tempter ever fall, 

Even in the gaining of his loathsome 
end ; 

God doth not work as man works, but 
makes all 

The crooked paths of ill to goodness 
tend; 

Let Him judge Margaret 1 if to be the 
thrall 

Of love, and faith too generous to 
defend 

Its very life from him she loved, be sin, 

What hope of grace may the seducer win? 

VII 

Grim-hearted world, that look’st with 
Levite eyes 

On those poor fallen by too much faith 
in man, 

She that .upon thy freezing tbrediold lies, 
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Starved to more sinning by thy savage 
Imn, 

Seeking that refuge because foulest vice 

More godlike than thy virtue is, whose 
span 

Shuts out the wretched only, is more 
free 

To enter heaven than thou shalt ever be! 

VIII 

Thou wilt not let her wash thy dainty feet 

With such salt things as tears, or with 
rude hair 

Dry them, soft Pharisee, that sitt’st at 
meat 

With him who made her such, and 
speak’st him fair, 

Leaving God’s wandering lamb the while 
to bleat 

Unheeded, shivering in the pitiless air: 

Thou hast made prisoned virtue show 
more wan 

And haggard than a vice to look upon. 

IX 

Now many months flew by, and weary 
grew 

To Margaret the sight of happy things; 

Blight fell on all her flowers, instead of 
dew; 

Shut round her heart were now the 
joyous wings 

Wherewith it wont to soar; yet not un¬ 
true, 

Though tempted much, her woman’s 
nature clings 

To its first pure belief, and with sad eyes 

Looks backward o’er the gate of Paradise. 

X 

And so, though altered Mordred came 
less oft, 

And winter frowned where spring had 
laughed before 

In his strange eyes, yet half her sadness 
doffed. 

And in her silent patience loved him 
more: 

Sorrow had made her soft heart yet more 
soft, 


And a new life within her own she bore 

Which made her tenderer, as she felt it 
move 

Beneath hej breast, a refuge for her love. 

XI 

This babe, she thought, would surely 
bring him back, 

And be a bond forever them between ; 

Before its eyes the sullen tempest-rack 
Would fade, and leave the face of 
heaven serene ; 

And love’s return doth more than fill the 
lack. 

Which in his absence withered the 
heart’s green : 

And yet a dim forelxiding still w'ould flit 

Between her and her hope to darken it. 

XII 

She could not figure forth a happy fate. 
Even for this life from heaven so newly 
come ; 

The earth must needs be doubly desolate 
To him scarce parted from a fairer 
home : 

Such boding heavier on her bosom sate 
One niglit, as, standing in the twilight 
gloam, 

.She strained her eyes beyond that dizzy 
verge 

At whose foot faintly breaks the future’s 
surge. 

XIII 

Poor little spirit ! naught but shame and 
woe * 

Nurse the sick heart whose lifeblood 
nurses thine : 

Yet not those only ; love hath triumphed 
so, 

As for thy sake makes sorrow more ■ 
divine : 

And yet. though thou be pure, the world 
is foe 

To purity, if born in such a shrine ; 

And, having trampled it for struggling 
thence, 

Smiles to itself, and calls it Providence. 
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XIV 

As thus she mused, a shadow seemed to 
rise 

From out her thought, and turn to 
dreariness 

All blissful hopes and sunny memories, 

And the quick blood would curdle up 
and press 

About her heart, which seemed to shut 
its eyes 

And hush itself, as who with shudder- 
ing guess 

Harks through the gloom and dreads 
e’en now to feel 

Through his hot breast the icy slide of 
steel. 

XV 

Jhit, at that heart-beat, while in dread 
she was, 

In the low wind the honeysuckles 
gleam, 

A dewy thrill flits through the heavy 
grass, 

And, looking forth, she saw, as in a 
dream, 

Within the wood the moonlight’s 
shadowy mass : 

Night's starry heart yearning to hers 
doth seem. 

And the deep sky, full-hearted with the 
moon, 

Folds round her all the happiness of 
June. 

XVI 

What fear could face a heaven and earth 
like this? 

What silveriest cloud could hang 
’neath such a sky ? 

A tide of wondrous and unwonted bliss 

Rolls back through all her pulses 
suddenly, 

As if some seraph, who had learned to 
kiss 

From the fair daughters of the world 
gone by, 

Had wedded so his fallen light with hers, 

Such sweet, strange joy through soul and 
body stirs. 


XVII 

Now seek we Mordred ; he who did not 
fear 

The crime, yet fears the latent con¬ 
sequence ; 

If it should reach a brother Templar’s 
ear. 

It haply might be made a good pre¬ 
tence 

To cheat him of the hope he held most 
dear; 

For he had spared mo thought’s or 
deed’s expense. 

That l}y and by might help his wish to 
clip 

Its darling bride,—the high grandmaster- 
shi}). 

XVIII 

The apathy, ere a crime resolved is 
done. 

Is scarce less dreadful than remorse 
for crime; 

By no allurement can the soul be won 

From brooding o’er the weary creep 
of time: 

Mordred stole forth into the happy sun. 

Striving to hum a scrap of Breton 
rhyme, 

But the sky struck him speechless, and 
he tried 

In vain to summon up his callous pride. 

XIX 

In the courtyard a fountain leaped 
alway, 

A Triton blowing jewels through his 
shell 

Into the sunshine; Mordred turned 
away. 

Weary because the stone face did not 
tell 

l)f weariness, nor could he bear to-day. 

Heartsick, to hear the patient sink and 
swell 

Of winds among the leaves, or golden 
bees 

Drowsily humming in the orange-trees. 
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XX 

All happy sights and sounds now came 
to him 

Like a reproach : he wandered far and 
wide, 

Following the lead of his unquiet whim, 

But still there went a something at his 
side 

That made the cool breeze hot, the sun¬ 
shine dim; 

It would not flee, it could not be 
defied, 

He could not see it, but he felt it there, 

By the damp chill that crept among his 
hair. 

XXI 

Day wore at last; the evening-star arose, 

And throbbing in the sky grew red 
and set; 

Then with a guilty, wavering step he 
goes 

To the hid nook where they so oft 
had met 

In happier season, for his heart well 
knows 

That he is sure to find poor Margaret 

Watching and waiting there with love¬ 
lorn breast 

Around her young dream's rudely 
scattered nest. 

XXII 

Why follow here that grim old chronicle 

VVhich counts the dagger-strokes and 
drops of blood ? 

Enough that Margaret by his mad steel 
fell, 

Unmoved by murder from her trusting 
mood. 

Smiling on him as Heaven smiles on 
Hell, 

With a sad love, remembering when 
he stood 

Not fallen yet, the unsealer of her heart. 

Of all her holy dreams the holiest j^art. 

XXIII 

His crime complete, scarce knowing what 
he riid. 


(So goes the tale,) beneath the altar 
there 

In the high church the stifliening corpse 
he hid. 

And then, to 'scape that suflbeating 
air. 

Like a scared ghoul out of the porch he 
slid ; 

But his strained eyes saw blood-spots 
everywhere, 

And ghastly faces thrust themselves 
between 

His soul and hopes of peace with blasting 
mien. 

XXIV 

His heart went out within him like a 
spark 

Dropt in the sea; wherever he made 
bold 

To turn his eyes, he saw, all stiff and 
stark. 

Pale Margaret lying dead ; the lavish 
gold 

Of her loose hair seemed in the cloudy 
dark 

To spread a glory, and a thousand¬ 
fold 

More strangely pale and beautiful she 
grew : 

Her silence stabbed his conscience 
through and through. 


XXV 

Or visions of past days,—a mother's eyes 

That smiled down on the fait boy at 
her knee, 

Whose happy upturned face to hers 
replies,— 

He saw sometimes: or Margaret 
mournfully 

Gazed on him full of doubt, as one who 
tries 

To crush belief that does love injury; 

Then she would wring her hands, but 
soon again 

Love's patience glimmered out through 
cloudy pain, 
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XXVI 

Meanwhile he dared not go and steal 
away 

The silent, dead-cold witness of his sin j 

He had not feared the life, but that dull 
clay. 

Those open eyes that showed the 
death within, 

Would surely stare him-mad; yet all the 
day 

A dreadful impulse, whence his will 
could win 

No refuge, made him linger in the aisle, 

Freezing with his wan look each greeting 
smile. 

XXVII 

Now, on the second day there was to be 

A festival in church ; from far and 
near 

Came flocking in the sunburnt peasantry, 

And knights and dames with stately 
antique cheer, 

Blazing with pomp, as if all faerie 

Had emptied her quaint halls, or, as 
it were, 

The illuminated marge of some old book, 

While we were gazing, life and motion 
took. 

XXVIIl 

When all were entered, and the roving 
eyes 

Of all were stayed, some upon faces 
bright, 

Some on the priests, some on the 
traceries 

That decked the slumber of a marble 
knight. 

And all the rustlings over that arise 

From recognising tokens of delight'. 

When friendly glances meet,—then silent 
ease 

Spread o’er the multitude by stow degrees. 

XXIX 

Then swelled the organ : up through 
choir and nave 

The music trembled with an inward 
thrill 


Of bliss at its own grandeur: wave on 
wave 

Its flood of mellow thunder rose, until 

The hushed air shivered with the throb it 
gave. 

Then, poising for a moment, it stood 
still, 

And sank and rose again, to burst in 
spray 

That wandered into silence far away. 

XXX • 

Like to a mighty heart the music seemed, 

That yearns with melodies it cannot 
speak, 

Until, in grand despair of what it 
dreamed, 

In the agony of effort it doth break, 

Yet triumphs breaking; on it rushed and 
streamed 

And wantoned in its might, as when a 
lake. 

Long pent among the mountains, bursts 
its w'alls 

And in one crowding gush leaps forth 
and falls. 

XXXI 

Deeper and deeper shudders shook the 
air, 

As the huge bass kept gathering 
heavily, 

Like thunder when it rouses in its lair, 

And with its hoarse growl shakes the 
low-hung sky, 

It grew up like a darkness everywhere, 

Filling the vast cathedral;—suddenly, 

From the dense mass a boy’s clear treble 
broke 

Like lightning, and the full-toned choir 
awoke. 

XXXIl 

Through gorgeous windows shone the 
sun asl^t, 

Brimming the church with gold and 
purple mist. 

Meet atmosphere to bosom that rich 
cl^nt. 
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Where fifty voices in one strand did 
twist 

Their varicoloured tones, and left no 
want 

To the delighted soul, which sank 
abyssed 

In the warm music cloud, while, far 
below, 

The organ heaved its suites to and fro. 

XXXIII 

As if a lark should suddenly drop dead 

While the blue air yet trembled with 
its song. 

So snapped at once that music’s golden 
thread, 

Struck by a nameless fear that leapt 
along 

From heart to heart, and like a shadow 
spread 

With instantaneous shiver through the 
throng. 

So that some glanced behind, as half 
aware 

A hideous shape of dread were standing 
there. 

XXXIV 

As when a crowd of pale men gather 
round, 

Watching an eddy in the leaden deep. 

From which they deem the body of one 
drowned 

Will be cast forth, from face to face 
doth creep 

An eager dread that holds all tongues 
fast bound 

Until the horror, with a ghastly leap, 

Starts up, its dead blue arms stretched 
aimlessly, 

Heaved with the swinging of the careless 
sea,— 

XXXV 

So in the faces of all these there grew, 

As by one impulse, a dark, freezing 
awe, 

Which, with a fearful fascination, drew 

All eyes toward the altar; damp and 
raw 


The air grew suddenly, and no man 
knew 

Whether perchance his silent neighbour 
saw 

The dreadful thing which all were sure 
would rise 

To scare the strained lids wider from 
their eyes. 

XXXVl 

The incense trembled as it upward sent 

Its slr>w, uncertain thread of wandering 
blue, 

As ’twere the only living element 

In all the church, so deep the stillness 
grew; 

It seemed one might liave heard it, as it 
went. 

Give out an audible rustle^ curling 
through 

The midnight silence of tbat awestruck 
air, 

More hushed than death, though so much 
life was there. 

XXXVII 

Nothing they saw, but a low voice was 
heard 

Threading the ominous silence of that 
fear, 

Gentle and tcrrorless as if a bird, 

Wakened by some volcano’s glare, 
sliould cheer 

1'he murk air with his song; yet every 
word 

In the cathedral’s farthest arch seemed 
near, 

As if it spoke to every one apart, 

Like the clear voice of conscience in 
each heart. 

XXXVIII 

“ O Rest, to weary hearts thou art most 
dear ! 

O vSilcnce, after life’s bewildering din, 

Thou art most welcolne, whether in the 
seat 

Days of our age thou comest, or we 
win 
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Tliy poppy-wreath in youth ! then where¬ 
fore here 

Linger I yet, once free to enter in 

At that wished gate which gentle Death 
doth ope, 

Into the boundless realm of strength and 
hope ? 

XXXIX 

“ Think not in death my love could ever 
cease; 

If thou wast false, more need there is 
for me 

Still to be true; that slumber were not 
peace, 

If ’twere unvisitcd with dreams of 
thee: 

And thou hadst never heard such words 
as these, 

Save that in heaven I must forever be 

Most comfortless and wretched, seeing 
this 

Our unbaptized babe shut out from bliss. 

XL 

“This little spirit with imploring eyes 

Wanders alone the dreary wild of 
space ; 

The shadow of his pain forever lies 

Upon my soul in this new dwelling- 
place ; 

llis loneliness makes me in Paradise 

More lonely, and, unless I see his face. 

Even here for grief could I lie down and 
die. 

Save for my curse of immortality. 

XLI 

“ World after world he sees around him 
swim 

Crowded with happy souls, that take no 
heed 

Of the sad eyes that from the night’s 
faint rim 

Gaze sick with longing on them as they 
speed 

With golden gates, that only shut on 
him; 

And shapes sometimes fioin hell’s 
abysses freed 


Flap darkly by him, w'ith enormous 
sweep 

Of wings that roughen wide the pitchy 
deep. 

XLil ■ 

“ I am a mother,—spirits do not shake 
This much of earth from them,—and I 
must pine 

Till I can feel his little hands, and take 
llis weary head upon this heart of 
mine; 

And, might it be, full gladly for his sake 
Would I this solitude of bliss resign 

And be shut out of heaven to dwell with 
him 

Forever in that silence drear and dim. 

XLIIl 

“ I strove to hush my soul, and would 
not speak 

At first, for ihy dear sake ; a woman’s 
love 

Is mighty, but a mother’s heart is weak, 
And by its weakness overcomes; I 
strove 

To smother bitter thoughts with patience 
meek, 

But still in the abyss my soul would 
rove, 

Seeking my child, and drove me here to 
claim 

The rite that gives him peace in Christ’s 
dear name. 

XLIV 

“ I sit and weep while blessed spirits sing; 
1 can but long and pine the white they 
praise, 

And, leaning o’er the wall of heaven, I 
iling 

My voice to where 1 deem my iitfimt 
strays. 

Like a robbed bird that cries in vain to 
bring 

Her nestlings back beneath her wings’ 
embrace; 

But still he answers not, and I but know 

That heaven and earth are both alike in 
woe,” 
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XLV 

Then the pale priests, with ceremony due, 
Baptized the child within its dreadful 
tomb 

Beneath that mother’s heart, whose 

* instinct true 

Star-like had battled down the triple 
gloom 

Of sorrow, love, and death ; young 
maidens, too, 

Strewed the pale corpse with many a 
milk white bloom, 

And parted the bright hair, and on the 
breast 

Crossed the unconscious hands in sign of 
rest. 

XLVI 

Some said, that, when the priest had 
sprinkled o’er 

The consecrated drops, they seemed 
■ to hear 

A sigh, as of some heart from travail sore 
Released, and then two voices singing 
clear, 

MisereeUur Deus, more and more 
.Fading far upward, and their ghastly 
fear 

Fell from them with that sound, as bodic* 
faU 

From souls upspringing to celestial hall. 


PROMETHEUS 

One after one the stars have risen and 
set, 

Sparkling upon the hoarfrost on my 
chain: 

The Bear, that prowled all night about 
the fold 

Of the North-star, hath shrunk into his 
den. 

Scared by the blithesome footsteps of the 
Dawn, 

Whose blushing smile floods all the 
' Orient; 

And now bright Lucifer grows less and 
less, 


Into the heaven’s blue quiet deep-with¬ 
drawn. 

Sunless and starless all, the desert sky 
Arches above me, empty as this heart 
For ages hath been empty of all joy. 
Except to brood upon its silent hope. 

As o’er its hope of day the sky doth now. 
All night have I heard voices; deeper yet 
The deep low breathing of the silence 
grew, 

While all about, rnulHed in awe, there 
stood 

Shadows, or forms, or both, clear-felt at 
heart, 

But, when I turned to front them, far along 
Only a shudder through the midnight ran. 
And the dense stillness walled me closer 
round. 

But still I heard them wander up and 
down 

That solitude, and flappings of dusk wings 
Did mingle with them, whether of those 
hags 

Let slip upon me once from Hades deep, 
Dr of yet direr torments, if such be, 

1 could but guess; and then toward me 
came 

A shape as of a woman: very pale 
It was, and calm; its cold eyes did not 
move, 

,\nd mine moved not, but only stared on 
them. 

Their fixiid awe went through my brain 
like ice; 

A skeleton hand .seemed clutching at my 
heart. 

And a sharp chill, as if a dank night fog 
Suddenly closed me in, wate all I felt: 
And then, methought, I heard a freezing 
sigh, 

A long, deep, shivering sigh, as from blue 
lips 

Stiffening in death, close to mine ear. I 
thought 

Some doom was close upon me, and I 
looked 

And saw the red moon through the heavy 
mist, 

Just setting, and it seemed as it were 
flilling, 
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Or reeling to its fall, so dim and dead 
And palsy-struck it looked. Then all 
sounds merged 

Into the rising surges of the pines, 

Which, leagues below me, clothing the 
gaunt loins 

Of ancient jCaucasus with hairy strength, 
Sent up a murmur in the morning wind. 
Sad as the wail that from the populous 
earth 

All day and night to high Olympus soars. 
Fit incense to thy wicked throne, O Jove! 

Thy hated name is tossed once more in 
scorn 

From off my lips, for I will tell thy doom. 
And are these tears ? Nay, do not triumph, 
Jove! 

They are wrung from me but by the 
ponies 

Of prophecy, like those sparse drops 
which fall 

From clouds in travail of the lightning, 
when 

The great wave of the storm high-curled 
and black 

Rolls steadily onwanl to its thunderous 
break. 

Why art thou made a god of, thou poor 
type 

Of anger, and revenge, and cunning force? 
True Power was never born of brutish 
Strength, 

Nor sweet Truth suckled at the shaggy 
dugs 

Of that old she-wolf. Are thy thunder¬ 
bolts. 

That quell the darkness for a space, so 
strong 

As the prevailing p.atience of meek Light, 
Who, with the invincible tenderness of 
peace. 

Wins it to be a portion of herself? 

Why art thou made a god of, thou, who 
hast 

The never-sleeping terror at thy heart, 
That birthright of all tyrants, worse to 
bear 

Than this thy ravening bird on which I 
smile ? 


Thou swear’st to free me, if I will unfold 
What kind of doom it is whose omen flits 
Across thy heart, as o’er a troop of doves 
The fearful shadow of the kite. What 
need 

To know that truth whose knowledge 
cannot save? 

Evil its errand hath, as well as Good; 
When thine is flnished, thou art known 
no more: 

There is a higher purity than thou, 

And lilghcr purity is greater strength; 

Thy nature is thy doom,‘at which thy 
heart 

Trembles l)ehind the thick wall of thy 
might. 

Let man but hope, and thou art straight¬ 
way chilled 

With thought of that drear silence and 
deep night 

Which, like a dream, shall swallow thee 
and thine: 

I^ct man but will, and thou art god no 
more, 

More capable of ruin than the gold 
And ivory that image thee on earth, 
lie who hurled down the monstrous Titan- 
brood 

Blinded with lightnii^ with rough 
thunders stunned, 

1$ weaker than a simple human thought 
My slender voice con shake thee, as the 
breeze, 

That seems but apt to stir a maiden’s 
hair. 

Sways huge Occanus from pole to pole; 
For I am still Prometheus, and foreknow 
In my wise heart the end and doom of all. 

Yes, I am still Proihetheus, wiser grown 
By years of solitude,-—that holds apart 
The past and future, giving the soul room 
To search into itself,—and long commune 
With this eternal silence;—more a god, 
In my long-suffering and strength to meet 
With equal front the direst shads of fate, 
Than thou in thy faint-hearted despotism. 
Girt with thy baby-toys of force and wrath. 
Yes, I am that Prometheus who brought 
down 
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The light to man, which thou, in selfish 
fear, 

Hadst to thyself usurped,—his by sole 
right, 

For Man hath right to all save Tyranny,— 
And which shall free him yet from thy 
frail throne. 

Tyrants are but the spawn of Ignorance, 
Begotten by the slaves they trample on, 
Who, could they win a glimmer of the 
light. 

And see that Tyranny is always weakness, 
Or Fear with its own bosom ill at ease, 
Would laugh away in scorn the sand-wove 
chain 

Which their own blindness feigned for 
adamant. 

Wrong ever builds on quicksands, but the 
Right 

To the firm centre lays its moveless base. 
The tyrant trembles, if the air but stir 
The innocent ringlets of a child’s free 
hair. 

And crouches, wheA the thought of some 
great spirit, 

With world-wide murmur, like a rising 
gale. 

Over men’s hearts, as over standing corn, 
Rushes, and bends them to its own 
strong will. 

So shall some thought of mine yet circle 
earth, 

And puff away thy crumbling altars, 
Jove! 

And, wouldst thou know of my 
supreme revenge, 

Poor tyrant, even now dethroned in heart, 
Realmless in soul, as tyrants ever are, 
Listen ! and tell me if this bitter peak, 
This never-glutted vulture, and these 
chains 

Shrink not before it; for it shall befit 
A sorrow - taught, unconquered Titan- 
heart. 

Men, when their death is on them, seem 
to stand 

On a precipitous crag that overhangs 
The abyss of doom, and in that depth to 
sec, 


As in a glass, the features dim and vast ‘ 
Of things to come, the shadows, as it 
seems. 

Of what have been. Death ever fronts 
the wise; 

Not fearfully, but with clear promises 
Of larger life, on whose broad vans up¬ 
borne, 

Their outlook widens, and they see 
beyond 

The horizon of the Present and the Past, 
Even to the very source and entl of 
things. 

.Such am 1 now : immortal woe hath 
made 

My heart a seer, and my soul a judge 
between the substance and the shadow 
of Truth. 

The sure supremeness of the beautiful, 

By all the martyrdoms made doubly sure 
Of such as I am, this is my revenge, 
W^hich of my wrongs builds a triumphal 
arch, 

Through which I see a sceptre and a 
throne. 

The pipings of glad shepherds on the 
hills. 

Tending the flocks no more to bleed for 
thee; 

The .songs of maidens pressing with 
white feet 

The vintage on thine altars poured no 
more ; 

The muimurous bliss of lovers underneath 
Dim grapevine bowers whose rosy 
bunches pre.ss 

Not half so closely their warm cheeks, 
unpaled , 

By thoughts of thy brute lust; the hive¬ 
like hum 

Of peaceful commonwealths, where sun¬ 
burnt Toil 

Reaps for itself the rich earth made Us 
own 

By its own labour, lightened with glad 
hymns 

To an omnipotence which thy mad bolts 
Would cope with as a spark with the 
vast sea,— 

i Even the spirit of free love and peace, 
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Duty’s sure recompense through life and 
death,— 

These are such harvests as all master¬ 
spirits 

Reap, haply not on earth, but reap no less 
Recause the sheaves are bound by hands 
not theirs; 

These are the bloodless daggers where¬ 
withal 

They stab fallen tyrants, this their high 
revenge: 

For their best part of life on earth is 
when, 

Long after death, prisoned and pent no 
more, 

Tlieir thoughts, their wild dreams even, 
have become 

Part of the necessary air men breathe : 
When, like the moon, herself l)ehind a 
cloud. 

They shed down light before us on life’s 
sea. 

That cheers us to steer onward still in 
hope. 

Earth with her twining memories ivies 
o’er 

Their holy sepulchres; the chainicss sea, 
In tempest or wide calm, repeats their 
thoughts; 

The lightning and the thunder, all free 
things, 

Have legends of them for the ears of men. 
All other glories are as falling stars, 

But universal Nature watches theirs : 
Such strength is won by love of human 
kind. 

Not that I feel that hunger after fame, 
Which souls of a half-greatness are beset 
with; 

But that the memory of noble deeds 
Cries shame upon the idle and the vile, 
And keeps the heart of Man forever up 
To the heroic level of old time. 

To be forgot at first is little pain 
To a heart conscious of such high intent 
As must be deathless on the lips of men; 
But, having been a name, to sink and be 
A something which the world can do 
without. 


Which, having been or not, would never 
change 

The lightest pulse of fate,—this is indeed 
A cup of bitterness the worst to taste, 
And this thy heart shsdl empty to the 
dregs. 

Endless despair shall be thy Caucasus, 
And memory thy vulture; thou wilt find 
Oblivion far lonelier than this peak. 
Behold thy destiny ! Thou think'st it 
much 

That I should brave thee, miserable god! 
But 1 have braved a mightier than thou, 
Even the sharp tempting of this .soaring 
heart. 

Which might have made me, scarcely 
less than thou, 

A god among my brethren weak and 
blind. 

Scarce less than thou, a pitiable thing 
To be down-trodden into darkness soon. 
But now I am above thee, for thou art 
The bungling workmanship of fear, the 
block 

That awes the swart Barbarian ; but 1 
Am what myself have made,—a nature 
wise 

With finding in itself the types of all, 
With watching from the dim verge of the 
time 

What things to be are visible in the 
gleams 

i Thrown forward on them from the 
luminous past. 

Wise with the history of its own frail 
heart. 

With reverence and with sorrow, and 
with love. 

Broad as the world, for freedom and for 
man. 

Thou and all strength shall crumble, 
except Love, 

By whom, and for whose glory, ye shall 
cease: 

And, when thou’rt but a weary moaning 
heard 

From out the pitiless gloom of Chaos, I 
Shall be a power and a memory, 

A name to fright all tyrants with, a light 
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Unsetting as the pole-star, a great voice 
Heard in the breathless pauses of the 
fight 

By truth and freedom ever waged with 
wiong, 

Clear as a silver tnimpet, to awake 
Far echoes that from age to age live on 
In kindred spirits, giving them a sense 
Of boundless power from boundless 
suffering wrung: 

And many a glazing eye shall smile to see 
The memory of my triumph (for to meet 
Wrong with endurance, and to overcome 
The present with a heart that looks 
lieyond. 

Arc triumph), like a piophet eagle, perch 
Upon the sacred banner of the Right. 
Evil springs up, and flowers, and bears 
no seed, 

And feeds the green earth \rith its swift 
decay. 

Leaving it richer for the growth of truth; 
But Good, once put in action or in 
thought, 

Like a strong oak, doth front its boughs 
shed down 

The ripe germs of a forest. Thou, weak 
god, 

Shalt fade and be forgotten! but this 
soul, 

Fresh-living still in the serene abyss, 

In every heaving shall partake, that 
grows 

From heart to heart among the sons of 
men,— 

As the ominous hum before the earth¬ 
quake runs 

Far through the /Egean from roused isle 
to isle,— 

Foreboding urreck to palaces and shrines. 
And mighty rents in many a cavernous 
error 

That darkens the free light to man:— 
This heart, 

Unscarred by thy grim vulture, as the 
truth 

Grows but more lovely ’neath the beaks 
and claws 

Of Harpies blind that fain would soil it, 
shall 


In all the throbbing exultations share 
That wait on freedom’s triumphs, and 
in all 

The glorious agonies of mart 3 n'-spirits. 
Sharp lightning-throes to split the jagged 
clouds 

That veil the future, showing them the 
end, 

Pain’s thoiny crown for constancy and 
truth. 

Girding the temples like a wreath of stars. 
This is a thought, that, like the fabled 
laurel, 

Makes my faith thunder-proof; and thy 
<iread bolts 

Fall on me like the silent Hakes of snow 
On the hoar brows of aged Caucasus ; 
But, oh, thought far more blissful, they 
can rend 

This cloud of flesh, and make my soul a 
stai ! 

Unleash thy crouching thunders now, 
O Jove ! 

Free this high heart, which, a poor 
captive long, 

Doth knock to be let forth, this heart 
which still. 

In its invincible manhood, overtops 
1 hy puny godship, as this moiuitain doth 
The pines that moss its roots. Oh, 
even now, 

While from my peak of suffering I look 
down, 

Beholding with a far-spread gush of hope 
The sunrise of that Beauty, in whose facs, 
Shone all around with love, no man 
shall kx>k 

But straightway like a god 6e be uplift 
Unto the throne long empty for his sake, 
And clearly oft foreshadowed in brave 
dreams 

By his free inward nature, which nor 
thou, 

Nor any anarch after thee, can bind 
From working its great doom,—now, 
now set free 

This essence, not to die, but to become 
Part of that awful Presence which doth 
haunt 
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The palaces of tyrants, to scare off, 

With its grim eyes and fearful whisperings 
And hideous sense of utter loneliness, 

All hope of safety, all desire of peace. 

All but the loathed forefeeling of blank 
death,— 

Part of that spirit which doth ever brood 
In patient calm on the unpilfered nest 
Of man’s deep heart, till mighty thoughts 
grow fledged 

To sail with darkening shadow o’er the 
world, 

Filling with dread such souls as dare not i 
trust I 

In the unfailing energy of Good, 

Until they swoop, and their pale quarry j 
make ’ 

Of some o’erbloated wrong,—that spirit 
which 

Scatters great hopes in the seed-field of 
man, 

Like acorns amoirg grain, to grow and 
be 

A roof for freedom in all coming time! 

But no, this cannot be; for ages yet, 

In solitude unbroken, shall I hear 
The angry Caspian to the Euxine shout, 
And Euxine answer with a muffled roar, 
On either side storming the giant w’alls 
Of Caucasus with leagues of climbing 
foam 

(Less, from my height, than flakes of 
downy snow), 

That draw back baffled but to hurl again, 
Snatched up in wrath and horrible tur¬ 
moil. 

Mountain on mountain, as the Titans 
erst, 

f My brethren, scaling the high seat of 
Jove, 

Heaved Pelion upon Ossa’s shoulders 
broad 

In vain emprise. The moon will come 
and go 

With her monotonous vicissitude; 

Once beautiful, when I was free to walk 
Among my fellows, and to interchange 
The influence benign of loving eyes, 

But now by aged use grown wearisome;— 


False thought! most false! for bow 
could I endure 

These crawling centuries of lonely woe 
Unshamed by weak complaining, but for 
thee. 

Loneliest, save me, of all created things, 
Mild-eyed Astarte, my best comforter, 
With thy pale smile of sad benignity? 

Year after year wdll pass away and 
seem 

To me, in mine eternal agony. 

But a<4 the shadows of dumb summer 
clouds, 

Which 1 have watched so often darken¬ 
ing o’er 

The vast Sarmatian plain, league-wide at 
firet, 

But, with still swiftness, lessening on 
and on 

Till cloud and shadow meet and mingle 
where 

The gray horizon fades into the sky, 

Far, far to northward. Yes, for ages 
yet 

Must I lie here upon my altar huge, 

A sacrifice for man. Sorrow will be, 

As it hath been, his portion; endless 
doom. 

While the immortal with the mortal 
linked 

Dreams of its wings and pines for what 
it dreams, 

With upward yearn unceasing. Better so: 
For wisdom is stern sorrow’s patient 
child, 

And empire over self, and all the deep 
Strong charities that make men seem 
like gods; 

And love, that makes them be gods, 
from her breasts 

Sucks in the milk that makes mankind 
one blood. 

Good never comes unmixed, or so it 
seems, 

Having two faces, as some images 
Are carved, of foolish gods; one face is 
ill; 

But one heart lies beneath, and that is 
good, 
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As are all hearts, when wc explore 
Iheir depths. 

Therefore, great heart, bear up! thou 
art but type 

Of what all lofty spirits endure, that fain 

Would win men back to strength and 
peace through love: 

Each hath his lonely peak, and on each 
heart 

Envy, or scorn, or hatred, tears lifelong 

With vulture Iwak; yet the high soul is 
left; 

And faith, which is but hope grown wise, 
and love 

And patience which at last shall over¬ 
come. 


THE SHEPHERD OF KING 
ADMETUS 

There came a youth upon the earth, 
Some thousand years ago. 

Whose slender hands were nothing worth. 
Whether to plough, or reap, or sow. 

Upon an empty tortoise-shell 

lie stretched some chords, and drew 
Music that made men’s liosoms swell 
Fearless, or brimmed their eyes with 
dew. 

Then King Admetus, one who had 
Pure taste by right divine, 

Decreed his singing not too bad 
To hear between the cups of wine: 

And so, well pleased with being soothed 
Into a sweet half-sleep, 

Three times his kingly l)card he smoothed, 
And made him viceroy o’er his sheep. 

His words were simple words enough, 
And yet he used them so, 

That what in other mouths was rough 
In his seemed musical and low. 

Men called him but a shiftless youth, 

In whom no good they saw; 

And yet, unwittingly, in truth, 

They made his careless words their law. 


They knew not how he learned at all, 
For idly, hour by hour. 

He sat and watched the dead leaves fall. 
Or mused upon a common flower. 

It seemed the loveliness of things 
Did teach him all their use. 

For, in mere weeds, and stones, and 
springs. 

He found a liealiug power profuse. 

Men granted that his speech was wise, 
lint, when a glance they caught 
Of his slim grace and woman’s eyes, 
They laughed, and called him good-for- 
naught. 

Yet after he was dead and gone. 

And e’en his memory dim. 

Earth seemed more sweet to li'«'e upon. 
More full of love, because of him. 

And day by day more holy grew 
Each spot where he had trod, 

Till after-poets only knew 
Their first-born brother as a god. 

THE TOKEN 

It is a mere wild rosebud, 

Quite sallow now, and dry. 

Yet there’s something wondrous in it. 
Some gleams of days gone by. 

Dear sights and sounds that are to me 
The very moons of memory, 

And stir my heart’s blood far below 
Its short-lived waves of joy and woe. 

Lips must fade and roses either, 

All sweet times lie o’er; 

They only smile, and, murmuring 
“Thither!” 

Stay with us no more: 

And yet ofttimes a look or smile, *' 
Forgotten in a kiss’s while. 

Years after from the dark will start, 

And flash across the trembling heart. 

Thou hast given me many roses. 

But never one, like this, 

O’erfloods lx)th sense and spirit 
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With such a deep, wild bliss; 

We must have instincts that glean up 
SiJarse drops of this life in the cup, 
Whose taste shall give us all that we 
Can prove of immortality. 

Earth’s stablest things are shadows, 

And, in the life to come, 

Haply some chance-saved trifle 
May tell of this old home; 

As now sometimes we seem to find, 

In a dark cievicc of the mind. 

Some relic, which, long pondered o’er. 
Hints faintly at a life before. 

AN INCIDENT 
IN A RAILROAD CAR 

He spoke of Burns: men rude and 
rough 

Pressed round to hear the p)aise of one 
Whose heart was made of manly, simple 
stuff, 

As homespun as their own. 

And, when he read, they forward 
leaned, 

Diinking, with thirsty hearts and ears, 
His brook-like songs whom glory never 
w'caned 

From humble smiles and tears. 

Slowly there grew a tender jiwe, 
.Sun-like, o’er faces br<iwn and liard, 
As if in him vi’ho read they felt and saw 
Some presence of the bard. 

It was a sight for sin and wrong 
And .slavi.sh tyranny to see, 

A sight to make our faith more pure and 
strong 

In high humanity. 

L thought, the.se men will carry hence 
Promptings their former life above, 
And something of n finer reverence 
, For beauty, truth, and love. 

God scatters love on every side 
Freely among His children all, 

And always hearts are lying open wide, 
Wherein some grains may fall. 


There is no wind but soweth seeds 
Of a more true and open life. 

Which burst, unlooked for, into high- 
souled deeds, 

With wayside beauty rife. 

We find w'ithin these souls of ours 
Some wild germs of a higher birth, 
Which in the ]X)et’s tropic heart bear 
flowers 

Whose fragrance fills the earth. 

Within the hearts of all men lie 
These promises of wider bliss, 

Which blossom into hopes that cannot 
die, 

In sunny hours like this. 

All that hath l>een majestical 
In life or death, since time began, 

Is native in the simple heart of all, 

The angel heart of man. 

And thus, among the untaught poor, 
(Jreat deetls and feelings find a home, 
That cast in shadow all the golden lore 
Of classic Greece and Rome. 

O mighty brother-soul of man, 
Where’er thou art, in h>w or high, 

I Thy skyey arches with exulting span 
j O’er-roof infinity ! 

I 

All lhought.s that mould the age begin 
Deep down within the primitive soul, 
And from the many slowly upward win 
To one who grasps the whole ; 

In his wide brain the feeling deep 
That struggled on the many’s tongue 
Swells to a tide of thought, whose surges 
leap 

O’er the weak thrones of wrong. 

All thought begins in feeling,-r-wide 
In the great mass its base is hid, 

And, n.irrowing up to thought, stand.s 
glorified, 

A moveless p 3 TOniid. 

Nor is he far astray, who deems 
That every hope, which rises and 
grows broad 
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In the world’s hcnrt, by ordered impulse 
streams 

From the great heart of God. 

God wills, man hopes: in common 
souls 

Hope is but vague and undefined, 

Till from the poet’s tongue the message 
rolls 

A blessing to his kind. 

Never did Poesy appear 
So full of heaven to me, as when 
I saw how it would pierce through pride 
and fear 

To the lives of coarsest men. 

1 

I 

It may be glorious to write | 

'I'houghts that shall glarl the two or \ 
three i 

High souls, like those far stars that come 
in sight 

Once in a century ;— 

But better far it is to speak 
One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men ; 

To write some earnest verse or line. 
Which, seeking not the praise of art. 
Shall make a clearer faith and manhood 
shine 

In the untutored heart. 

He who doth this, in verse or prose, 
May be forgotten in his day, 

But surely shall be crowned at last with 
those 

Who live and speak for aye. 


RHCECUS 

God sends His teachers unto every age, 
To every clime, and every race of men, 
With revelations fitted to their growth 
And shape of mind, nor gives the realm 
of Truth 

Into the selfish rule of one sole race : 
Therefore each form of worship that hath 
swayed 


The life of man, and given it to grasp 
The master-key of knowledge, reverence, 
Infolds some germs of goodness and of 
right; 

Else never had the eager soul, which 
loathes 

The slothful down of pampered ignor¬ 
ance, 

Found ill it even a moment’s fitful rest. 

There is an instinct in the human heart 
Which makes that all the fables it hath 
coined, 

To justify the reign of its belief 
And strengthen it by beauty’s right divine, 
Veil in their inner cells a mystic gift. 
Which, like the hazel twig, in faithful 
hands, 

Points surely to the hidden springs of 
truth. 

For, as in nature naught is made in vain. 
But all things have within their hull of use 
A wisdom and a meaning which may 
speak 

Of spiritual secrets to the ear 
Of spirit : so, in whatsf>e’er the heart 
Hath fashioned for a .solace to itself. 

To make its inspirations suit its creed, 
And from the niggard hands of falsehood 
wring 

Its needful food of truth, there ever is 
A sympathy with Nature, which reveals, 
Not less than her own works, pure gleams 
of light 

And earnest parables of inward lore. 

Hear now this fairy legend of old Greece, 
As full of gracious youth, and beauty still 
As the immortal freshness of that grace 
Carved for all agc.s on some Attic frieze. 

A youth named Rhoecus, wandering in 
the wood. 

Saw an old oak just trembling to its fall, 
And, feeling pity of so fair a tree, 

He propped its gray trunk with admiring 
care, 

And with a thoughtless footstep loitered 
on. 

But, as he turned, he heard a voice 
behind 
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That murmured “ Rhcecus ! ” ’Twas as ! liut with a glimpse of sadness in her 
if the leaves, lone. 

Stirred by a passing breath, had mur- ‘ “I give it, Rhcecus, though a perilous 
mured it, ■ gift; 

And, while he paused bewildered, yet An hour before the sunset meet me 
again ! here.” 

It murmured “Rhoecus!” softer than a , And straightw'ay there was nothing he 
breeze. could see 

He started and beheld with dizzy eyes | Rut the green glooms beneath the 
What seemed the substance of a happy j shadowy oak, 

dream And not a sound came to his straining 

Stand theic before him, spreading a j eare 

warm glow j Rut the low trickling rustle of the leaves, 

Within the green glooms of the shadowy * And far away upon an emerald slope 
oak. ' The falter of an idle shepherd’s pipe. 

It seemed a woman’s shape, yet far too ' 

fair Now, in those days of simpleness and 

To lx; a woman, and with eyes ttx) meek , faith, 

For any that were wont to mate with ' Men did r-ot think that happy things 
g(jds. were dreams 

All naked like a gocldess stood she there, ; Rccause they overstepped the narrow 
And like a goddess all too beautiful bourn 

To feel the guilt-Ixirn earthliness of ' Of likcliluxjd, but reverently deemed 
shame. ! Nothing loo w'ondrous or loo beautiful 

“ Rhcecus, 1 am the Dryad of this tree," 1 To be the guerdon of a daring heart. 
Thns she began, dropping her low-lonecl So Rhiecus made no doubt that he was 
w'ords ble.st, 


Serene, and full, and clear, as drops of ' 
dew, 

“And with it I am doomed to live and 
die; 

The rain and .sunshine arc my caterers, 
Nor have I other bliss than simple life ; j 
Now ask me what thou wilt, that I can ' 


And all along unto the city’s gate 

F.arth seemed to spring beneath him as 
he walked. 

The clear, broad sky looked bluer than its 
wont. 

And he could scarce believe he had not 
wings, 


give, I Such sunshine seemed to glitter through 

And with a thankful joy it siiall l)e ! his veins 

thine.” j Instead of blood, so light he felt ami 


Then Rhcecus, with a flutter at the 
heart. 

Yet, by the prompting of such beauty, 
bold, 

Answered : “ What i.s there that can i 
satisfy I 

The endless craving of the soul but love ? ; 
Give me thy love, or but the hoite of j 

that I 

Wliich must be evermore my nature’s 
goal.” j 

After a little pause she said again, \ 


.strange. 

Young Rhoecus had a faithful heart 
enough. 

Rut one that in the present dwelt too 
much, 

And, taking with blithe welcome what¬ 
soe’er 

Chance gave of joy, was wholly bound in 
that, 

Like the contented peasant of a vale, 

Deemed it the world, and never lookeil 
beyond. 
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So, haply meeting in the afternoon I 

Some comrades who were playing at the 
dice, 

He joined them, and forgot all else 
beside. 

The dice were rattling at the merriest, 

And Rhoecus, who had met but sorry luck. 

Just laughed in triumph at a happy 
throw, 

When through the room there hummed 
a yellow bee 

'Phat buzzed al)Out his ear with down- 
dropped legs 

As if to light. And Rhoecus laughed 
and said. 

Feeling how red and flushed he was with 
loss, 

“ By Venus ! does he take me for a 
rose ? ” 

And brushed him off with rough, im¬ 
patient hand. 

But still the bee came back, and thrice 
again 

Rhoecus did beat him off with growing 
wrath. 

Then through the window flew the 
W'ounded bee. 

And Rhoscus, tiacking him with angiy 
eyes, 

Sa>y a sharp mountain-peak of Thessaly 

Against the red disk of the sotting 
sun,— 

And instantly the blood sank from his 
heart, 

As if it.s very walls had caved away. 

Without a w'ord he turned, and, rushing 
forth. 

Ran madly through the city and the 
gate. 

And o’er the plain, which now the wood’s 
long shade, 

By the low sun thrown forward broad 
and dim, 

Darkened wellnigh unto the city’s wall. 

Quite spent and out of breath he 
reached the tree, 

And, listening fearfully, he heard once | 
more 


1 The low voice murmur “Rhoecus!” 
close at hand : 

Whereat he looked around him, but 
could see 

Naught but the deepening glooms beneath 
the oak. 

Then sighed the voice, “ O Rhcecus! 
nevermore 

Shalt thou behold me or by day or 
night, 

Me, who would fain hjivc blessed thee 
with a love 

More ripe and bounteous than ever yet 
Filled up with nectar any mortal heart: 
But thou didst ‘.corn my humble mes¬ 
senger, 

And senl’.st him back to me with bruised 
wings. 

We spirits only show to gentle eyes, 

We ever ask an undivided love, 

And he who scorns the least of Nature’s 
works 

Is thenceforth cxiletl and shut out from 
all. 

Farewell ! for thou canst never see me 
more.” 

Then Rhcecus beat his breast, and 
groaned aloud. 

And cried, “ Be pitiful ! forgive me yet 
This once, and I shall never need it 
more !” 

“Ala.s!’’ the voice returned, “*tis thou 
art blind, 

Not I unmerciful; I can forgive. 

But have no skill to heal thy spirit’s, 
eyes ; 

Only the soul hath power o'ef itself.” 
With that again there murmured “Never¬ 
more !” 

And Rhoecus after heard no other sound. 
Except the rattling of the oak’s crisp 
leaves. 

Like the long surf upon a distant shore. 
Inking the sea-worn pebbles up and 
down. 

The night had gathered round him ; o’er 
the plain 

I The city sparkled with its thousand 
I lights, 
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And bounds of revel fell upon his ear 

Harshly and like a curse; above, the 
sky, 

With all its bright sublimity of stars, 

Deepened, anil on his forehead smote the 
breeze : 

Beauty was all around him and delight, 

But from that eve he was alone on 
earth. 

1'TIK FALCON 

I KNOW a falcon swift and peerless 
As e’er was cradled in the pine ; 

No bird had ever eye so fearless, 

Or wing so strong as this of mine. 

'I'he winds not belter love to pilot 
A cloud with molten gold o’errun, 

Than him, a little burning islel, 

A star above the coming sun. 

For with a lark’s heart he doth lower, 

By a glorious upward instinct drawn ; 

No bee nestles deeper in the lluwer 
Than he in the buisting rose of dawn. 

No h.armlcbs dove, no bird that singeth, 
Shudders to see him overhead; 

The rush of his fierce swooping bringeth 
To innocent hearts no thiill of dread. 

Let fraud and wrong and baseness shiver, 
For still between them and the sky 

The falcon Truth hangs poised forever 
And niarkb them with his vengeful 
eye. 

TRIAL 

A 

I 

WiiEi'iiER the idle jirisoner through his 
gtatc 

Watches the waving of the grass-tufl 
small, 

Which, having colonised its rift i’ th’ 
wall. 

Accepts God’s dole of good or e\dl fate, 

And from the sky’s just helmet draws its 
lot 


Daily of shower or sunshine, cold or 
hot;— 

Whether the closer captive of a creed, 

Cooped up from birth to grind out end¬ 
less chaff, 

' Sees thrimgh his treadmill-bars the noon¬ 
day laugh, 

And feels in vain his crumpled pinions 
breed ;— 

Whether the Georgian slave look up and 
mark. 

With bellying sails puffed full, the tall 
cloud -bark 

.Sink noithward slowly,— thou alone 
seem’st good, 

Fair only thou, O Freedom, whose 
desire 

Can light in muddiest souls quick seeds 
of fire, 

And strain life’s chords to the old heroic 
mood. 

II 

Vet arc theie other gifts moie fail than 
thine, 

Nor can I count him happiest who has 
never 

Been forced with his own hand hi.s chains 
to sever. 

And for himself find out the way divine; 
j lie never knew the aspirei’s glorious 
I pains, ‘ 

He never eaincd the struggle’s priceless 
gains. 

Oh, block by block, with sore and sharp 
endeavour. 

Lifelong we build these human natures 
up 

Into a temple fit for Freedom’s shrine, 

And Trial ever consecrates the cup 

Wherefrom we pour her sacrificial wine. 


A GLANCE BEHIND THE 
CURTAIN 

We see but half the causes of our deeds, 
Seeking them wholly in the outer life, 
And hcedles.s of the encircling spirit- 
world, 
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Which, though unseen, is felt, and sows 
in us 

All germs of pure and world-wide pur- 
ixises. 

From one stage of our being to the next 
We pass unconscious o’er a slender 
bridge. 

The momentary work of unseen hands. 
Which crumbles down behind us; look¬ 
ing back. 

We see the other shore, the gulf between, 
And, marvelling how we won to where 
we stand. 

Content ourselves to call the builder 
Chance. 

We trace the wisdom to the apple's fall. 
Not to the birth-throes of a mighty 
Truth 

Which, for long ages in blank Chaos 
dumb, 

Yet yearned to be incarnate, and had ' 
found ' 

At last a spirit meet to be the womb 
From which it might'be born to bless I 
mankind,— 

Not to the soul of Newton, ripe with all 
The hoarded thoughtfulness of earnest 
years, 

And wailing but one ray of sunlight 
more 

To blossom fully. 

But whence came that ray ? 
We call our sorrows Destiny, bat ought 
Rather to name our high successes so. 
Only the instincts of great souls are Fate, 
And have predestined sway : all other 
things, 

Except by leave of us, could never be. 

For Destiny is but the breath of God 
Still moving in us, the last fragment left 
Of our unfallen nature, waking oft 
Within our thought, to beckon us be¬ 
yond 

The narrow circle of the seen and 
known. 

And always tending to a noble end. 

As all things must that overrule the soul. 
And for a space unseat the helmsman, 
Will. 


The fate of England and of freedom 
once 

Seemed wavering in the heart of one 
plain man : 

One step of his, and the great dial-hand, 

That marks the destined progress of the 
world 

In the eternal round from wisdom on 

To higher wisdom, had been made to 
pause 

A hundred years. That step he did not 
take,— 

He knew not why, nor we, but only 
God, — 

And lived to make his simple oaken 
chair 

More terrible and soberly august. 

More full of majesty than any throne, 

Before or after, of a British king. 

Upon the pier stood two stern-visaged 
men, 

Looking to where a little craft lay 
moored, 

.Swayed by the lazy current of the 
Thames, 

Which weltered by in muddy listlessness. 

Grave men they were, and battlings of 
fierce thought 

I Had trampled out all softness fiom their 
brows, 

And ploughed nmgh furrows there before 
their time, 

For other crop than such as homebred 
Peace 

.Sows broailcast in the willing soil of 
Youth. 

Care, not of self, but for the common¬ 
weal. 

Had robl)cd their qyes of youth, and left 
instead 

A look of patient power and iron will, 

And something fiercer, too, that gave 
broad hint 

Of the plain weapons girded at their 
sides. 

The younger had an aspect of com¬ 
mand,— 

Not such as trickles down, a slender 
stream. 
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In the shrunk channel of a great 
descent, 

i>ut such as lies entowered in heart and 
head, 

And an arm prompt to do the ’bests of 
both. 

Ilis was a brow where gold were out of 
place, 

And yet it seemed right worthy of a 
crown 

(Though he despised such), were it only 
made 

Of iron, or some serviceable stuff 

That woulil have matched his brownly 
rugged face. 

The elder, although such he hardly seemed 

(('are makes so little of some five short 
years). 

Had a clear, honest face, whose rough- 
hewn strength 

Was mildened by the scholar’s wiser 
heart 

To sol)er courage, such as best befits 

The unsullied temper of a well-taught 
mind, 

Yet so remained that one could plainly 
guess 

The hushed volcano smouldering under¬ 
neath. 

He spoke : the other, hearing, kept his 
gaze 

Still fixed, as on some problem in the 
sky. 

“ O (’romwkix, wc are fallen on evil 
times ! 

There was a day when Isngland had wide 
room 

For honest men as well as foolish kings : 

But now the uneasy stomach of the time 

Turns sciueamish at them both. There¬ 
fore let us 

Seek out that savi^e clime, where men 
as yet 

Are free : there sleeps the vessel on the 
tide, 

Her languid canvas drooi)ing for the 
wind j 

Give us but that, and what need we to 
fear 


This Order of the Council? The free 
waves 

Will not .say No to please a wayward 
king. 

Nor will the winds turn traitors at his 
beck: 

AH things are fitly cared for, and the 
Lord 

Will watch as kindly o’er the exodus 
Of us His servants now, as in old time. 
We have no cloud or fire, and haply we 
May not pass dry-shod through the ocean- 
stream ; 

But, .'t.ivcd or lost, all things are in His 
hand.'’ 

So spake he, and meantime the other 
stood 

With wide gray eyes still reading the 
blank air, 

As if upon the sky’s blue wall he saw 
Some jnystic .sentence, written by a hand, 
Such as of old made pale the Assyrian 
king, 

Girt with his satraps in the blazing feast. 

“Hampden! a moment since, my 
purpose was 

To fly with thee,—for I will call it flight. 
Nor flatter it with .any smoother name,- 
But something in me bids me not to go ; 
And I am one, thou knowest, who, un¬ 
moved 

By what the weak deem omens, yet give 
heed 

And reverence due to whatsoe’er my soul 
Whispers of warning to the inner ear. 
Moreovei, as I know that God brings 
round 

1 lis purposes in ways undreamed by us, 
And makes the wicked but His instruments 
To hasten their own swift and sudden fall, 
I see the beauty of His providence 
In the King’s order: blind, he will not let 
His doom part from him, but must bid it 
stay 

As ’twere a cricket, whose enlivening 
chirjr 

He loved to hear beneath his very hearth. 
Why should we fly? Nay, why not rather 
stay 


I 
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And rear again oui Zion’s crumbleil walls. 

Not, as of old the walls of Thebes wtie 
built, 

By minstrel twanging, but, if need should 
be, 

With the more potent music of our 
swords^ 

Think'st thou that score of men beyond 
the sea 

Claim moie God’s c-uc than all of England 
hcie ^ 

No: when lie moves llis arm, it is to 
aid 

Whole peoples, heedless if a few be 
crushed. 

As some are ever, when the destiny 

Of man takes* one stride onward neatci 
home 

Believe me, ’tis the mass of men He 
loves ; 

And, where there is most sonow and 
most want, 

Where the high heart of man is tioddcn 
down 

The most, ’tis not becaust lU hides His 
face 

1 rom them ni wiath, as purblind tcacheis 
pr.ite . 

Not so: thue most is He, fot there i 
He 

Most needed. Men who seek foi 1 ate 
abroad 

*Vre not so near His heart as they who 
dare 

Frankly to face her where she faces 
thblll. 

On their own thieshoM, where their souls 
are strong 

lo grapple with and throw her; as I 
once, 

Being yet a boy, did cast this puny king, 

Who now has grown so dotaid as lo 
deem 

That he can wrestle with an angry realm. 

And throw the brawneil Anlieiis of men’s 
rights. 

No, Hampden • they have half-way con¬ 
quered Fate 

Who go half-way to meet her,—as will I. 

Freedom hath yet a work for me to do ; 


So s^ieaks that inwaid voice which never 
I*-! 

Spake falsely, when it urged the spirit on 
To noble enipiise for country and man¬ 
kind 

And, for success, I ask no more than 

thiN,— 

To bc'ar unflinching witness to the truth. 
All tiue whole men succeed ; foi what is 
woith 

Success’s n.ame, unics'* it he the thought, 
The in wild ’-met}, lo hive c lined out 
A noble pill pose to a noble end, 

Althougli It be the gallows or the block ? 
’Tis only balselioocl that doth ever need 
I These oiitwaid -.hows of gam to bolster 
hei. 

Be it we piove the weaker with oui 
svvoids; 

Tiutli only needs to be for once spoke 
out, 

And there’s such music m her, such 
strange ihythm, 

As makes men’s iiiemories hei joyous 
slave*'*. 

And clipgs aionnd the soul, as the sky 
clings 

Round the mute eaith, fotevci beautiful. 
And, if o’ercloiided, only to burst forth 
More .all enibracingly divine and clear : 
t’Cl hut the tiuth once uttered, anel 'tis 
like 

A stai new born, that drops into its 
place. 

And which, once eliding in its placid 
lound. 

Not all the tumult of the earth can 
shake. « 

“ What should wc do in that small 
colony 

Of pinched fanatics, who would rather 
choose 

Freedom lo clip an inch more fiom their 
hair, 

Than the gicat chance of setting England 
fiee ? 

Not there, amid the stormy wilderness, 
Should we leain wisdom ; or if learned* 
what room 
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lo put it into dct,—else woise than 
naught ? 

e learn our souls more, tossing for an 
hour 

Upon this huge and ever vexed sea 
Of hunan thought, whcie kingdoms go 
to wrtrk 

I ikc fragile bubbles yonder in the stream, 
Ihan in a cjcle of New 1 ngland sloth, 
llroke only by a pett) Indian wai, 

Or jjuarreJ foi a letter more oi less 
111 some hvrd word, which spelt in 
eilhti v\a}, 

Not thtii most leaned eleiks can uiulei 
st ind 

New tunes dtm in I new measures ind 
new men , • 

Pile wnild advinces, and in time out 
gi ow s 

The laws that m om fathers’ day wire 
best , 

\nd, doubtless, afltr us, some piiei 
s( h«.me 

\\ ill be haped out by wiser mi n th in wc, 
Mule wiser by the su id) ^lowth of 
tiuth 

We e innot halt Utopia on b\ lone , 

But Ik iter, alniist be at woik m sin, 
Than m a bniti maetion biowse and 
sleep 

No mail IS loin into the world whose 
Work 

Is not boin vith him , there is always 
woik, 

\nd to )ls to woik withal, for those who 
will, 

\nd blessed aie the hoin\ hands of toil ' 
I hi busy woild shoves ingrily aside 
The man who stands with aims akimbo 
set, 

Until oeea ion tf Ils him what to do, 

And he who waits lo have his task 
inaikeel out 

Shall die and leave his ciiand unfulfilled 
Oiii time as one that calls for earnest 
deeds 

Reason and Goveiiimcnt, like two broad 
seas, 

Yearn for each uthei with outstretched 
arms 


Across this narrow isthmus of the throne, 
\nd loll their white surf highei evtiy day 
(Jne age moves onward, and the next 
builds up 

C ities and gorgeous palaces, where stood 
1 he rude log huts of those who tamed 
the wild, 

Rearing fiom out the forcats they had 
ftlhd 

1 he goodly liamewoik of a fairer state ; 
The buildei s trowel and the settler’s axe 
Are seldom wieldi d by the selfsame 
hand 

Oils ii liu hirdei task, }et not the less 
Shall we itecivL the blessing for oui tod 
I roin the choue spiiits of the afieitime 
M) s )ul Is not a palace « f the past, 
Wheie outworn creeds, like Rome’s gray 
senate fpi ake, 

Iltiiing ifai ilu \ indal s trumjiet hoarse, 

I hat shakis old s) stems wi h a thundei 
fit 

Ihe time is i pc, and rottm iipe, for 
tliaiigi , 

Iheii let It (omc I have no dread of 
what 

Is called for liV the instmel ol mankind ; 
Noi think I that (lod’s woild will fall 
ipait 

Beeause wt tear a piichment moie oi 

1< SS 

Truth IS eternal, but her (ftliicnrc, 

With indless change, is fitted lo the 
hoiu , 

11(1 miiroi is turne I forward to icflect 
Ihe promise of the future, not the past. 
U< who would wm the name of truly 
gieat 

Must undeistand his own age and the 
next, 

Vnd make the present leady to fulfil 
Its jnophecy, and with the future merge 
l«enlly and jacacefully, as wave with 
w ave 

The futme works out great men’s pur¬ 
poses ; 

The present a** enough for common souls, 
Who, never looking forward, arc indeed 
Mere clay, wherein the footprints of their 
age 
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Are petrified forever : better those 
Who lead the blind old giant by the 
hand 

From out the pathless desert where he 
gropes, 

And set him onward in his darksome 
way. 

I do not fear to follow out the truth, 

Albeit along the precipice’s edge. 

Let us speak plain: there is more force 
in names 

Than most men dream of; and a lie 
may keep 

Its throne a whole age longer, if it skulk 
Behind the shield of some fair-seeming 
name. 

Let us call tyrants tyrantSy and maintain 
That only freedom comes by grace of 
God, 

And all that comes not by 11 is grace 
must fall; 

For men in earnest have no time to 
waste 

In patching fig-leaves for the naked 
truth. 

‘ * I will have one more grapple with 
the man 

C'haiies Stuart: whom the boy o’ercame. 
The man stands not in awe of. 1, 
perchance. 

Am one raised up by the Almighty arm 
To witness some great truth to all the 
world. 

Souls destined to o’erleap the vulgar lot, 
And mould the world unto the scheme of 
Gwl, 

Have a fore-consciousness of their high 
doom, 

As men are known to shiver at the heart 
When the cold shadow of some coming ill 
Creeps slowly o’e^ their spirits unawares. 
Hath Good less power of jirophecy than ] 
Ill? 

How else could men whom God hath 
called to sway 

Earth's rudder, and to steer the bark of 
Truth, 

Beating against the tempest tow’rd her 
port, 1 


Bear all the mean and buzring grievances, 

I The petty martyrdoms, wherewith Sin 
strives 

To weary out the tethered hope t)f Faith ? 

The sneers, the unrecognising look of 
friends. 

Who worship the dead corpse of old king 
Custom, 

Where it doth lie in state within the 
Church, 

Striving to cover up the mighty ocean 

With a man’s palm, and making even 
the truth 

Lie for them, holding up the glass 
reversed. 

To make the hope of man seem farther 
off? 

hly God ! when I read o’er the bitter 
lives 

Of men whose eager hearts wort* ipiite 
too great 

To beat beneath the cramped mode of 
the day. 

And see them mocked at by the world 
they love, 

Haggling with prejudice for pennyworths 

Of that reform which their hard toil will 
make 

I 1'hc common birthright of the age to 
' come,— 

I Wiicu I see this, sjute of my faith in God, 

I I marvel how their hearts bear up so 
long; 

Nor could they but for this same 
jrrojjhecy, 

This inward feeling of the glorious cud. 

“ Deem me not fond ; but in my 
warmer youth. 

Ere my heart’s blcxun w'as soiled and 
brushed away, 

I had great dreams of mighty things to 
come ; 

Of conquest, whether by the sword or i>en 
I knew not; but some conquest I would 
have, 

Or else swift death ; now wiser grown in 
years, 

I find youth’s dreams are but the 
fiultcrings 
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Of those strong wings whereon the soul 
shall soar 

In after time to win a starry throne ; 

And so I cherish them, for they were 
lots, 

Which I, a lK»y, cast in the helm of 
Fate. 

Now will 1 draw them, since a man’s 
right hand, 

A right hand guided hy an earnest soul, 

With a true instinct, takes the gulden 
pri/e 

From out a thousand blanks. What men 
call luck 

Is the prerogative of valiant souls, 

'I'he fealty life pays its rightful kings. 

The helm is shaking now, .and I. will 
stay 

Tti pluck my lot forth ; it were sin to 
flee ! ” 

So they two turned together; one to 
die. 

Fighting for freedom on the bloody field ; 

The other, far moic happy, to become 

A name earth wears ft»rcver next her 
heart; 

One of the few that have a right to 
rank 

With the true Makers : for his spirit 
wrought 

Order from Chaos ; proved that right 
divine 

Dwelt only in the excellence of truth ; 

And far within old Darkness’ hostile 
lines 

Advanced and pitched the shining tents 
of Light. 

Nor shall the grateful Muse forget to 
tell, 

That—not the leact among his many 
claims 

To deathless honour—he was Milton’s 
friend, 

A man not second among those who 
lived 

To show us that the poet’s lyre de¬ 
mands 

An arm of tougher sinew than the 
sword. 


A CHIPPEWA LEGEND' 

aX'fttviL fiiv fUK Kal "Kiy^iv iarrlv rdSe, 

d\yos Si trvyojf. 

ACsciiylus, Prom. I'ifut. 197, 198. 

The old Chief, feeling now wellnigli 
his end. 

Called his two eldest children to his 
side, 

And gave them, in few words, his 
parting charge '. 

“ My son and daughter, me ye see no 
more; 

The happy hunting-grounds await me, 
green 

With change of spring and summer 
through the year: 

Put, for remembrance, after I am gone, 

] lie kind to little Sheemah for my sake: 

! Weakling he is and young, and knows 
not yet 

To set the tra]), or dtaw' the seasoned bow; 
Therefore of both your loves he hath 
more need, 

I And he, who ncedeth love, to love hath 

I It is not like our furs and stores of corn, 
W’hereto we claim sole title hy our toil, 
But the Great Spirit plants it in our 
hearts, 

And waters it, and gives it sun, to be 
I The common sUK;k and heritage of all; 

I Therefore he kind to Sheemah, that your¬ 
selves 

May not l)e left deserted in your need.” 

Alone, beside a lake, their wigwam 
stoo<l, 

Far from the other dwellings of their 
tribe; 

And, after many moons, the loneliness 
Wearied the elder brother, and he said, 

“ Why should I dwell here far from men, ^ 
shut out 

From the free, natural joys that lit my 
age? 

1 for the leading incidents in this tale I am in¬ 
debted to the very valuable Algic Restarchts of 
Henry R, Schoolcraft, Esq. 
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Lo, I am tall and strong, well skilled to 
hunt, 

Patient of toil and hunger, and not yet 
Have seen the danger which 1 dared not 
look 

Full in the face; what hintlers me to be 
A mighty Brave and Chief among my 
kin?” 

So, taking up his arrows and his bow, 

As if to hunt, he journeyed swiftly on, 
Until he gained the wigwams of his tube, 
Where, choosing tnil a bride, he soon 
forgot. 

In all the fret and bustle of new life. 

The little Sheemah and his father’s 
charge. 

Now when the sister found her brother 
gone, 

And that, for many days, he came not 
back, 

She wept for Sheemah more than for 
herself; 

For Love bhles longest in a woman’s 
heart, 

And flutters many times before he flies. 
And then doth perch so nearly, that a 
word 

May lure him back to his accrrstcrnied 
nest; 

Arrd Duty lingers even when Love is 
gone, 

Oft looking out in hope of his return ; 
And, after Duty hath liecn driven forth, 
Tlien Seiirshness creeps in the last of all, 
Warming her lean hands at the lonely 
hearth, 

And crouching o’er the embers, to shut 
out 

Whatever paltry warmth and light are 
left. 

With avaricious greed, from all beside, 
So, for long months, the sister hunted 
wide, 

And c.ated for little Sheemah tenderly; 
But, daily more and ntoie, the loneliness 
drew wearisome, and to herself she 
sighed, 

“ Am I not fair? at least the glassy pool. 
That hath no cause to flatter, tells me so; 


But, oh, how flat and meaningless the 
laic, 

Unless it tremble on a lover’s tongrre ! 

Beauty hath no true glass, except it be 

In the sweet privacy of loving eyes.” 

Thus deemed she idly, and forgot the 
lore 

Which she had Icarnerl of nature and the 
woods, 

That beauty’s chief reward is to itself. 

And that Love’s mirror hokis no image 
long 

Save of the inward fairness, blurred and 
lost ■ 

Unless kept clear and while by Duty’s 
care. 

vSo she went forth and sought the haunts 
of men, 

And, being wedded, in her household 
cares, 

Soon, like the elder brother, <juite forgot 

The little Slieerrrah and her father’s 
charge. 

But Sheemah, left alone within the 
lodge, 

Wailed and waited, with a shrinking 
heart, 

Thinking e.ach rustle was his sister’s step, 

Til) hope grew less and less, and then 
went out, 

And every sounil was changed from hope 
lo fear. 

Few sounds there were:—the dropj)ing 
of a nut. 

The squirrel’s chinuj), and the jay’s 
harsh scream, 

Autumn’s sad remnants of blithe 
Summer’s cheer, 

Heard at long intervals, seemed but 
to make 

The dreadful void of silence silenter. 

.Soon what small store his sister left was 
gone. 

And, through the Autumn, he made 
shift to live 

On roots and bciries, gathered in much 
fear 

Of wolves, whose ghastly howd he heard 
oftlimes, 
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Hollow and hungrj', at the dead of 
night. 

liul Winter came at last, and, when the 
♦ snow, 

Thick-heaped for gleaming leagues o’er 
hill and plain, 

Spiead Its unbioken silence over all, 

Made bold by hunger, he was fain to 
glean 

(More sick at heart than Ruth, and all 
alone) 

After the harvest of the merciless wolf, 

Gum Boaz, who, sharp-nlibtd and gaunt, 
yet fened 

A thing more wild and slaiving than 
himself; 

Till, by degrees, the wolf and he grew 
friends, 

And shaied togethci all the winter ' 
through. 

I.atc in the Spring, when oil the ice 
wos gone. 

The elder brother, fishing in the lake, 

Upon whose edge his fathei’s wigwam 
stood, 

lleaid a low moaning noise ii]Jon the 
shoie : 

Half like a child it seemed, half like a 
wolf, 

And straightway theie was something in 
his lieait 

That said, “ It is thy biother Sheemah’s 
voice. ” 

So, paddling swiftly to the bank, he saw, 

Within a little thicket close at hand, 

A child that seemed fa-.t changing to a 
woH, 

Fiom the neck downward, gray with 
shaggy hair, 

Tliat still crept on and upward as he 
looked. 

The face was turned away, but well he 
knew 

That it was Sheemah’s, even his bi other’s 
face. 

Then with his trembling hands he hid his 
eyes, 

And bowed his head, so that he might 
not see 


The first look of his brother’s eyes, and 
cried, 

‘•O Sheemah ! O my brothei, speak to 
me! 

Dost thou not know me, that 1 am thy 
brothel? 

Come to me, little Sheemah, thou shall 
dwell 

With me henceforth, and know no care 
01 w.int ’ ” 

Sheemah w as silent for a space, as if 

’Twere hard to summon up a human 
voice. 

And, when he opake, the voice was as a 
wolfs: 

“ I know thee not, nor art thou what 
thou say'st; 

I have none other brethicn than tlie 
‘ wolves, 

And, till thy henrt be changed from what 
it is, 

Thou art not woithy to be called their 
kin.” 

Then groaned the othci, with a choking 
tongue, 

“Alas! my heart is changed light 
bitterly ; 

’Tis shrunk and parched uithm me even 
now ’ ” 

And, looking upward fearfully, he saw 

Only a wolf that shrank away and ran, 

Ugly and fierce, to hide among the 
woods. 


STANZAS ON FREEDOM 

Mfn ' whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fatheis brave and free, 

If there breathe on earth a slave, 

Are ye truly free and brave? 

If ye do not feel the chain. 

When it works a brother’s pain, 

Are ye not base slaves indeed, 

Slaves unworthy to be freed ? 

Women! who shall one day bear 
Sons to breathe New England air, 

, If ye hear, without a blu^, 

I Deeds to make the roused blood rush 
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Like red lava through your veins, 

For your sisters now in chains,— 
Answer! are ye fit to be 
Mothers of the brave and free ? 

Is true Freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake. 

And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt ? 

No! true freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear. 

And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free! 

They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the rioht with two or tliiee. 

K* 
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The cordage creaks and rattles in the 
wind. 

With whims of sudden hush; the reeling 
sea 

Now thumps like solid rock beneath the 
stern, 

Now leaps with clumsy wrath, strikes 
short, and, falling 

Crumbled to whispery foam, slips rustling 
down 

The broad backs of the waves, which 
jostle and crowd 

To fling themselves upon that unknown 
shore. 

Their used familiar since the dawn of 
time, 

Whither this foredoomed life is guided 
on 

To sway on triumph’s hushed, aspiring 
poise 

One glittering moment, then to break 
fulfilled. 

IIow lonely is the sea’s perpetual swing, 

The melancholy wash of endless waves, 


The sigh of some grim monsterundcscried, 
Fear-painted on the canvas of the daik. 
Shifting on his uneasy pillow of brine! 
Yet night brings more companions 4han 
the day 

To this drear waste; new constellatioas 
burn, 

And fairer stars, with whose calm height 
I my soul 

I Finds nearer sympathy than with my 
I herd 

Of earthen souls, whose vision’s scanty 
ring 

Makes me its prisoner to beat my wings 
Against the cold bars of their unlielief, 
Knowing in vain my own free heaven 
j beyond. 

O God! thi’s world, so crammed with 
e! 4 ;er life. 

That comes and goes and wantlers back 
to silence 

Like the idle wind, which yet man’s 
shajiing mind 

Can make his drudge to swell the longing 
sails 

Of highest eiide.'ivoiir,—this mad, unthrift 
world, 

Which, every hour, throws life enough 
away 

To make her deserts kind and hospi¬ 
table, 

I.ets her great destinies be waved aside 
By smooth, lip-reverent, formal infidels. 
Who weigh the God they not believe with 
gold, 

And find no spot in Judas, save that he. 
Driving a duller bargain than he ought. 
Saddled his guild with too cheap precedent. 
O Faith! if thou art strong, thine opposite 
Is mighty also, and the dull fool’s sneer 
Hath ofttimes shot chill palsy through 
the arm 

Just lifted to achieve its crowning deed, 
And made the firm-based heart, that 
would have quailed 
The rack or fagot, shudder like a leaf 
Wrinkled with frost, and loose upon its 
stem. 

The wicked and the weak, by some dark 
law, 
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Have a strange power to shut and iive» 
down 

Their own horizon round us, to unwing 
Our beavon-aspiiing visions, and to hlur 
With suily clouds the Futuie's gle.uning 
peaks, 

Far seen acioss the biine of thankless 
ycais. 

If the chosen soul could never be alone 
In deep mid-sdence, o]Hn-doored to (lod, 
No greatness evci had been dreamed or 
done; 

Among dull hearts a piophet never grew; 
The nurse of full-grown souls is solitude. 

The old woild is eflete; ihcie man witlt 
man 

Jostles, and, in the brawl foi means to 
li\e, 

Life is tiod underfoot, lale, the one 
block 

Of ina’ble that’s vouchsated wheicfroni 
to car^e 

Our great thoughts, white and godlike, 
to shine down 

The future, Life, the inedeemablc block. 
Which one o’ei-hasty chiscl-dint oft mais, 
Scanting oui loom to cut the fcalmesout 
f)f our full hope, so forcing us to crown 
With a mean head the peifect limbs, or 
leave 

The god’s face glowing o’er a satyi’s 
trunk, 

Failuie’s biicf epitaph. 

Yes, Fairope’s world 
Reels on to judgment; theie thecominon 
need. 

Losing (locl’s sacred use, to be a Iwmd 
’'Pwixt Me and Thee, sets eacli one 
scowHngly 

O’er his own selfish hoard at liay; no 

St: te. 

Knit stiongly with eternal fibres up 
Of all men’s separate and united weals, 
Self-poised and sole as stars, yet one as 
light. 

Holds up a shape of large Humanity 
To which by natural instinct cveiy man 
Pays loyalty exulting, by which all 
L 


Mould their own lues, and feel their 
pulses filled 

With the led, hery blood of the general 
life, 

Making them mighty in jSeace, us now in 
war 

They aie, even in the Hush of victory, 
weak, 

Conejuering that manhood which sliould 
them subdue. 

.\nd what gift bring T to this untried 
world ? 

Shall the '^ime tragedy be pl'a)ed anew, 
And the same lurid curtain diop at last 
On one dread desolation, one fierce ciash 
Of that lecoil which on its makeis (lod 
Lets Ignorance and Sin and Ilungei 
mxkc, 

Karly or I'tc^ Oi shall that coinuion- 
wcaltli 

I Whose potent unity and concentiic foiie 
I C'.in ibaw these scattered joints and parts 
of men 

Into a whole itieal man once more. 
Which sucks not fiom its limbs the life 
away, 

but sends it flood-tide and creates itself 
Over again in every citizen, 
j be theic built up? For me, I have no 
I choice; 

I might turn back to other destinies, 

Foi one sincere key opes all Foi tune’s 
doois; 

but whoso answers not God’s earliest call 
Forleits 01 dulls that faculty supreme 
Of lying open to his genius 
Which makes the wise heait certain of 
its ends. 

\ 

{ Here am I; for what end God knows, 

I not I; 

Westwanl still points the inexorable soul: 
Here am I, with no fiiend but the sad 
sea, 

The beating heart of this great enterprise, 
Which, without me, would stiffen in 
swift death; 

This have I mused on, since mine eye 
could first 

Among the stars distinguish and with joy 

F 
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Rest on that (}ocl-fcd Pharos of the north, 
On some blue promontory of heaven 
lighted 

That juts far out into the upper sea; 

To this one hope my heart hath clung foi 
years, 

As would a founilling to the talisman 
Hung round his neck by hands he knew 
not whose; 

A ix)or, vile thing and dross to all beside. 
Yet he therein can feel a virtue left 
By the sa<l pressure of a mother’s hand, 
And unto him it still is ti emulous 
With palpitating haste and wet with tears, 
I'he key to him of hope anil humanness. 
The coarse shell of life’s pearl, Kxpect- 
ancy. 

This hope halli been to me for love and 
fame, 

Hath made me wholly lonely on the earth, 
Building me up as in a thick-ribbed tower. 
Wherewith enu ailed my watching spirit 
binned. 

Conquering its little island fiom the Dark, 
Sole as a scholai’s lamp, and heard men’s 
steps, 

In the far hmry of the outward woild, 
Pass dimly forth and back, sounds heard 
in dream. 

As Ganymede by the eagle was snatclied 
up 

From the gross sod to be Jove’s cup¬ 
bearer, 

So was I lifted by my great design; 

And who hath trod Olympus, from his 
eye 

Fades not that broadei outlook of the 
gods; 

His life’s low valleys overbrow earth’s 
clouds. 

And that Olympian spectre of the past 
Looms towering up in si>vereign memory, 
Beckoning his soul from meaner heights 
of doom. 

Had but the shadow of the Thunderer’s 
bird, 

Flashing athwart my spirit, made of me 
A swift-betraying vision’s Ganymede, 

Yet to have greatly dreamed precludes 
low ends; 


Great days have ever such a moming-i-ed, 
On such a base great futures are built 
up. 

And aspiration, though not put in act, 
Comes back to ask its plighted troth 
again, 

Still w'atches round its grave the unlaid 
ghost 

Of a dc*ad virtue, and makes other hopes, 
Save that implacable one, seem thin and 
bleak 

As shadows of bai‘e trees upon the snow, 
Bound freezing there by the unpitying 
moon. 

While other youths perplexed their 
mandolins, 

Praying that Thetis would her fingers 
twine 

In the loose glories of her lover’s hair, 
And wile another kiss to keep back day, 
1, stretched beneath the rnaiiy-centuried 
shade 

Of some writhed oak, the wood’s Laocodn, 
T)id of my hope a dryad mistress make, 
Whom I would woo to meet me [*rivily, 
Or underneath the stars, or when the 
mixm 

Flecked all the forest floor with scattered 
pearls. 

O days whose memory tames to fawning 
down 

The .surly fell of Ocean's bristled neck 1 

1 know not when this hope enthralled 
me first, 

But from my boyhood up I loved to hear 
The tall pine-forests of tliie Apeniiinc 
Murmur their hoary legends of the sea. 
Which hearing, I in vision clear beheld 
The sudden dark of tropic night shut 
down 

O’er the huge whisper of great watery 
wastes. 

The while a parr of herons trailrngly 
Flapped inland, where some league-wide 
river hurled 

The yellow spoil of unconjectured realms 
Far through a gulfs green silence, never 
scarred 
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By my but the I^oith wind’s hurrying 
keels 

And not the pines alone , nil sights ind 
sounds 

To iny woild seeking heirt pnid fealty, 
And tatcied for it as iht < letan bees 
Brought honey to the bil y Jupiter, 

Who in his soft hand eiushed a violet, 
(lodlikc foitmusing the ioUj,h thundei’s 
gupe, 

Then did I enter!am ihe poet’s song, 

My gieat Idea s guest and, pissing o tr 
Fhit iron bndge the 1 use ui built to hell, 
1 heard Ulysses tell of mountain ihiiiis 
\\hose adimantim links. In, nmules, 
Ihe western ni mi sho k giowhng, and 
still giiiwid 

I bioodeel on the wist \thennn s lik 
Of happy \tlantis, mil he ml Bjonii’s 
keel 

( runch the giay pebbles ef the \mlind 
shine 

I hslcntd, musing 1 1 the piophecy 
01 TSet IS tutoi 11 tmi h) the birds 
Sing darkling eonsrious ot the clnnl ng 
daw n 

\iid 1 believed the p >ets , it is they 
\\ ho utter wiselom bom the lenlialdtep, 
yVnd, listening to the inner flow of thin,,s, 
Speal to the igc out ol cteniily 

Ah me ’ old he rmits sought for solitude 
In caves and deseit plates of tlie eirth, 
Whtie their own heait bcil w is the only 
stir 

Of living thing that comfmted the year , 
But the lialtl pilhi top ot Simeon, 

In midnights blinkest waste, weie 
pu]>uIous, 

Matched with the 1 olation drcai and 
deep 

Of him who pines among the swarm of 
men, 

At once a new thought’s king and 
pnsonei 

Feeling the tiuer life withm his life, 

The fountain of his spirit s jirophecy, 
Sinking awa} and wasting, drop by drop. 
In the ungiatcful sands of sceptic eais 
He in the palace aisles of untrod woods 


Doth walk a king, for him the pent up 
cell 

Widens beyond the circles of the stars, 
And all the sceptred spirits of the past 
Come thronging m to gieet him as their 
peer, 

But in the market pi ices glare and 
thioig 

He sits apau, an exile, and his blow 
Vthes with the mocking memoiy of us 
Clown 

\ et to the sjunt select there is no choice, 
III. e lino say, Ihis will I do, or that, 

1 or the cheap means putting Heasen’s 
ends in j awn, 

And bai te nng his bleik rocks, the fire 
hold stern 

Of destiny s fiiSt boin, fm smoothei fields 
That yield no ciop of self denying will; 
A hind IS slietched to h ii from out the 
daik, 

Which gnsping without question, he is 
led 

Where theie is woik that he must do foi 
Ciod 

file tiial still IS the strength’s eomple 

UK it, 

And the uncertain, ih/^y path that scales 
The sheer Jiiights of suprtmest purposes 
Is steeper to the angtl thin the child 
Chinees hast laws as fixed as planets 
havt 

And disappointment s diy and bitter root, 
1 nvy s b irsh berries, and the choking 
pool 

Of the world’s scoin, are the light 
mother milk 

To the tough hearts that pioi eer their 
kind, 

And break a pathway to those unknown 
re ilms 

That m the earth’s broid shadow he 
enthralled, 

Endurance is the ciowning quality, 

And patience all the passion of great 
htaits, 

These are then stay, and when the leaden 
world 

Sets its hard face against their fateful 
thought, 
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And brute strenglh, like the Gaulish 
conqueror, 

(’langs his huge glaive down in the other 
scale, 

I'he inspired soul but flings his patience in, 
And slowly that outweighs the ponderous 
globe,— 

One faith against a whole earth’s unbelief, 
One soul against the flesh f)f all mankind. 

Thus ever seems it when my soul can 
hear 

The voice that errs not; then my triumph 
gleams. 

O’er the blank ocean beckoning, and all 
night 

My heart flies on before me as I sail; 

Far on I see my lifelong enterpiise, 

'I'hat rose like Ganges mid the fleering 
snows 

Of a world’s solitiule, sweep broadening 
dou n, 

And, gatheiing It) itself a thousand 
streams, 

Grow sacred ere it mingle vsith the sea ; 

I see the ungated wall of chaos old. 

With blocks Cyclopean hewn of solid 
night, 

Fade like a wreath of unretuming mist 
before the irreversible feet of light; — 
And lo, with what clear omen in the cast 
On day’s gray threshold stands the eager 
dawn, 

lake young Leander rosy fioiu the sea 
Glowing at Hero’s lattice ! 

One day more 
These muttering shoalbrains leave the 
helm to me: 

God, let me not in their dull ooze be 
stranded; 

Let not this one frail bark, to hollow 
which 

I have dug out the pith and sinewy heart 
Of my aspiring life’s fair trunk, be so 
Cast up to warp and blacken in the sun, 
Just as the opposing wind ’gins whistle off 
His cheek-swollen pack, and from the 
leaning mast 

Fortune’s full sail strains forward! 


One poor day !—- 
Remember whose tand not how short it is! 
It is God’s day, it is Columljus’s. 

A lavish day ! One day, with life and 
heart, 

Is more than time enough to And a world. 


AN INCIDKNT OF THE FIRE 
AT HAMIlURti 

The tower of old Saint Nicholas soaretl 
upwanl to the skies. 

Like some huge piece of Nature’s make, 
the grow Ih of centuries ; 

You could not deem its ciotvding spires a 
work of human art, 

'Phey seemed lo struggle lighlwatd from 
a sturdy living heart. 

Not Niiture’s self more fieely speaks in 
crystal or in oak. 

Than, through the pious buildei’s hand, 
in that giay jiile she spoke ; 

And as from acoin springs the oak, so, 
flecly and alone, 

Sprarig from liis he.iri this hymn to God, 
sung in obedient stone. 

It seemed a wondrous freak of chance, 
so perfect, yet so rough, 

A whim of Nature crystallised slowly in 
granite lough ; 

The thick spires yearned towards the 
.cky in quaint haimunious lines, 

And in broad sunlight basked and slept, 
like a grove of blasted pines. 

I 

Never did rock or stream or tree lay 
claim with better light 

To all the adorning sympathies of shadow 
and of light; 

And, in that forest petrified, as forester 
there dwells 

Stout Herman, the old sacristan, sole 
lord of all its bells. 

Surge leaping after surge, the fire roared 
onward red as blou<l. 

Till half of Hamburg lay engulfed 
beneath the eddying flood ; 
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For miles away the fiery spray poured 
down i(s deadly rain, 

And back and forth the l)illt)ws sucked, 
and paused, and burst a^^ain. 

From s»|uarc to square wiih tiger leaps 
pant(‘(l the lustful lire, 

The air to lecwanl shmldcred with the 
gasps of its desire; 

And church and palace, which even now 
stood whchneil but to the knee. 

Lift their black nuds like l)rcakeis lone 
amid the wltitling sea. 

Up in his tow'er ftld [ferman sat and 
waUhed with quiet look; 

His .soul had trusted (iod too long to be 
at last forsook; 

He could not fciir, for surely Hod a path¬ 
way would unfoKl 

Through this red sea for faithful hearts, 
Its t>nce Tic did of old. 

l!ut .scarcely can he cross himself, or tin 
his good saint call, 

Before the sacrilegitms flood o’eileaped 
the churchyard wall; 

And, ere a paler half was .said, mid 
smoke and crackling glare. 

His island towxT .scarce juts its head 
above the wide despaii. 

Upon the ])eiir.s desperate peak his heart 
stood u]) .sublime; 

I Its first thought was for tiod abov<', his 
next was for Ins chime; 

“Sing now and make your voices heaid 
in hymns of praise,” cried he, 

“ As did Ihe Israelites of old, safe 
walking fhiougU the sea! 

‘‘Through this red sea our God hath 
made the pathway safe to shore; 

Our promised land stands fidl in sight; 
shout now as ne’er lx;fore !” 

And as the tower came crashing down, 
the lx*lls, in clear accord, 

Pealed forth the grand old German hymn, 
—“All good souls, praise the 
Lord!” 


THE SOWER 

I SAW a Sower walking .slovv 
Across the earth, from cast to west; 

Hi.s hair was white as mountain snow, 

1 Us head <lrooped forward on his breast. 

With slirivclled hands he flung his .seed, 
Nor ever turned to look behind ; 

Of sight or sound he took no liccd ; 

It seemed he was ].ioth deaf*and blind. 

His dim face showed no soul beneath, 
Yet in my heart I felt a stir, 

As if I looked upon the sheath, 

'I'hat once had held Excalibur. 

1 heard, as still the .seed he cast, 

How, croniilng to hims(‘lf, he sung, 

“ I sow again the holy Past, 

The happy days when 1 was young. 

“Then all was wheat without a tare. 
Then all was righteous, fair, and true; 
And I am he whose thoughtful care 
Shall plant the Old World in the New. 

“The fruitful germs T scatter free, 

With busy hand, while all men sleep ; 

In Europe now, from sea to sea. 

The nations ble.ss me a.s they re.aj).” 

Then I looked hack along his path, 

And heard the clash of steel on steel, 
Where man faced man, in deadly wrath, 
While clanged the tocsin’s hurrying peal. 

The sky with burning towns Haicd red, 
Nearei the noise of fighting rolled. 

And brothers’ blood, by brothers shed, 
Crept curdling over pavements cold. 

Then marked I how each germ of truth 
Which through the dotard’s lingers ran 
Was mated with a dragon’s tooth 
Whence there sprang up an armed man. 

I shouted, but he could-«ot hear; 

Made signs, but these he could not see; 
And still, without a doubt or fear, 
Broadcast he scattered anarchy. 
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Long to my straining cars the blast 
Brought faintly back the words he sung : 
“ I sow again the holy Past, 

The happy days when 1 was young.” 

HUNGER AND COLD 

Sisi’ERs two, all praise to you, 

With your faees jiinched and blue; 

To the poor man you’ve been true 
From of old : 

You can speak the keenest word. 

You are sure of being heard, 

From the jioint you're never stirred, 
Hunger and Cold! 

Let sleek statesmen tempoiise; 

Palsied are their shifts and lies 
When they meet your blootlshot eyes, 
Crim and bol<1; 

Policy you set at naught. 

In their traps you’ll not be caught. 
You’re too honest to be bought. 

Hunger and Cold! 

Bolt anil bar the palace door; 

While the mass of men aie poor. 

Naked truth giovis more and more 
Uncontrolled; 

You had never yet, I guess, 

Any praise foi Ixishfulness, 

You can visit sans court-dress, 

Hunger and Cold ! 

While the music fell and rose, ^ 

And the dance teeled to its close. 

Where her round of costly woes 
Fashion strolled, 

1 beheld with shuddering fear 
Wolves’ eyes through the windows peer ; 
Little dream they you arc near, 

Hunger and Cold 1 

When the toiler’s heart you clutch, 
Conscience is not valued much, 

He locks not a bloody smutch 
On his gold: 

Everything to you defers, 

You are potent reasoners. 

At your whisper Treason stirs. 

Hunger and Cold I 


Rude comparisons you diaw. 

Words refuse to sate your maw, 

Your gaunt limbs the cobweb law 
Canm>t hold: 

You’re not digged with foolish pride, 
Rut can seize a light denied: 
Somehow (lod is on your side. 
Hunger and ('old' 

You respect no hoaiy wiong 
More for having tiiumphed long; 

Its past victims, liaj^ijaid throng, 

Fiom the mould 
You unbury: swords and spears 
Weaker aie than poor men’s tears, 
Weaker than your silent years, 
Hunger and Cold! 

Let them guard both hall and bower; 
Through the window you will glower, 
Patient till yunt reckoning hour 
Shall he tolled; 

Checks aic pale, but hands are ml, 
Guiltless blocKl may chance be shed, 
Rut ye must and will Ixj fed, 

Hunger and Cold! 

(j<y{ has plans man must not spoil. 
Some were made to starve and toil, 
Some to shaic the wine and oil, 

We are tolil; 

Devil’s ihootii-s aie these, 

Stifling hope and love and peace, 
P'ramed your hideous lusts to please, 
Hunget and Cold! 

Scatter ashes on thy head. 

Tears of burning sorrow shed. 

Earth! and be by Pity led 
To Love’s fold; 

Ere they block the very clooi 
With lean corpses of the ijoor, 

And will hush for naught but gore. 
Hunger and Cold I 


THE LANDT.ORD 

What boot your houses and your lands? 
In spite of close-drawn deed and 
fence, 



TO A PINE TREE 
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I ikc water, \vk ixt your cheated h irwlv, 

1 hey sslip into the graveyard’s sands, 

And mock youi ownership s pictcnce 

How shall you speak to uigc }our right 
Choked with that s nl fn which you 
lust ? 

1 he bit of clay, f ir whose <lelight 
^ oil grasp, IS inortgagid, to >, IH ith 
might 

Foreclose this very diy in <lust 

hence as \oii pkast, tins plain po >r 
man, 

Whose Mil> fiel Is “ in his wit 
Who shvpts the w Jt , is liest he cm 
\ccoidiii^ to (lod s higher plan, 

Owns >ou, and fa ees as is fit 

Thou^di yoiu ih lents h ne mu •. wa\ 
Hy right of emin it d< nnm 
hrora factory tillti v iidimiis i\e. 

All things c n e li Ih must } ay tl i n tax. 

To feid his hungr) h aii bnin 

He takes )ou fioin }oiir lair, 

And whit he plans that >ou must do, 
You sUep in diwn, eat dunt) fne, 

He mounts his ci uy giirit stan 
And stirves, the lindlord >ver jou 

1 efding the elods join idlessf diains, 

A oil in d I mere gieai six feet of soil, 
1 lis fruitful woid, like suns and lains, 

I irtikes the stisons’ 1 ounttous pains 
\nd toils to lighten human toil 

A our lands with force oi cunning got, 
Shnnk to the measiirt of tin grave 
Ihit Dcith himself abridges not 
The tenuies ot almighty thought 
I he titles of the wise an I brave 


TO A riNF risFl 

Fak up on Katihdin lliou towerest, 
Purple blue with the distance and 
vast, 

Like a cloud o ei the lowlands thou 
lowerest, 


That hangs poised on a lull m the 
blast, 

To Its fall leaning awful 

In the storm, like a prophet otr 
maddened, 

Thou singest and tossest thy branches, 

Ihy heart with the tenor is gladdened, 

Jhou forcbodest the dread ivilanches, 
\\ hen whole mountains swoop vale 
ward 

In the I aim thou o’tr'.tretchest the 
valleys 

With thine aims, as if blessings im 
plonng, 

Like in olil king led forth from his 
palace, 

Whtn Ills people to battle aie pouiing 
r ro ii the city beneath him 

To the lumberer asleci> neath thy gloom 

Ihou dost sing of wild billows m 
motion, 

I ill he longs to be "wung mid their 
Ixioniing 

In the Unts of the Arabs of oenn, 

W hos hnned isles are their cattle 

1 or the gill snatehib thie foi his lyre, 

With mad hand Clashing melody 
frantic. 

While he pours foidi Ins mighty desire 

J o Itap il )wn on the tagci Atlantic, 
Whose anus stretch to his phymati 

Ihi wild storm makes his lair in thy 
br inches, 

Swooping thence on the continent 
under, 

Like i lion, ciouched close on his 
haunches, 

There awaiteth his leap the Bercc 
thunder, 

Oiowhng low with impatience 

Spite of winter, thou keepst thy grt‘en 
gloiy, 

Lusty father of 1 itans past number I 

The snow flakes alone m^e thee hoary, 
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Sr DESCENDERO IN INFERNUAI, ADES 


Nestling close to thy branches in 
slumber, 

And thee mantling with silence. 

Thou alone know’st the splendour of 
winter, 

Mid thy snow-silvered, hushed jneci- 
pices, 

Hearing crags of green ice gro.an and 
splinter, 

And then plunge down the muffled 
abysses 

In the quiet of midnight. 

Thou alone know’st the glory of summer, 
Gazing down on thy broad seas of 
forest. 

On thy subjects that send a proud miinnur 
Up to thee, to their sachem, who 
towercst 

From thy bleak throne to heaven. 


ST DESCENDERO IN TNFERNUM, 
ADES 

O, WANDERING dim on the extremest 
edge 

Of God’s bright providence, whose 
spirits .sigh 

Drearily in you, like the winter sedge 

That shivers o’er the dead pool stiff 
and dry, 

A thin, sad voice, when the bold wind 
roars by 

From the clear North of Duty,— 

Still by cracked arch and broken shaft 1 
trace 

That here was once a shrine and holy 
place 

Of the supernal lieauly, 

A child’s play-altar reared of stones 
and moss. 

With wilted flowers for offering laid 
across, 

Mute recognition of the all-ruling Grace. 

How far are ye from the innocent, from 
those 

Whose hearts arc as a little lane serene, 


Smooth - heaped from wall to wall with 
unbrokc snows. 

Or in the summer blithe with Kainb- 
cropped green, 

Save the one track, where naught 
more rude is seen 

Than the plump wain at even 

Bringing home four months’ sunshine 
bound in .sheaves ! 

How far are ye from those! yet who 
believes 

That ye can shut out heaven ? 

Your souls partake its influence, not 
in vain 

Nijr all unconscious, as that silent lane 

Its drift of noiseless apple-blooms 
receives. 

Looking within myself, I note how thin 

A pl.mk of station, chance, or pros¬ 
perous fate, 

Doth fence me from the clutching waves 
of sin; 

In my ov\n heart I find tlic worst 
man’s male, 

And see no! dimly the smooth-hinged 
gate 

That opes to those abysses 

“Where ye grope darkly,— ye wlio never 
knew 

On your young hearts love’s coasecratiug 
dew, 

Or felt a mother’s kisses. 

Or home’s restraining tendrils round 
you culled; 

Ah, side by side with lieart's-ease in 
this worltl , 

The fatal nightshade grows and bitter 
rue! 

One band ye cannot break,—the force 
that clips 

And grasps your circles to the central 
light; 

Yours is the prodigal comet’s long 
ellipse, 

.Self-exiled to the farthest verge of 
night; 

Yet strives with you no less that 
inward might 
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No sin hath e'er inihruteil; 

The god in you the cTecd-dinimed eye 
eludes; 

The Law brooks not to have its solitudes 
Hy bigot feet polluted ; 

Vet they who watrh your God-com¬ 
pelled return 

May see your hai)py perihelion burn 

Where the calm sun his unfledged planets 
broods. 


TO THE PAST 

Wondrous and awful arc thy silent halls, 
O king<lom of the past! 

There lie tlie bygone ages in their palls, 
Guarded by shatIow.s vast; 

There all is hushcfl and breathless, 
Save when some image of old error falls 
Earth worshipped once as deathless. 

There .sits drear Egypt, mid beleaguering 
sands. 

Half W'oinau and h.slf boast, 

The burnt-out torch within her moulder¬ 
ing hands 

That once lit all the East; 

A dotard bleared and hoary, 

There Asscr crouches o’er the blackened 
brands 

Of Asia’s long-quenched glory. 

Still as a city buried ’neath the sea 
'I'hy courts and temples stand ; 

Idle as foims on wind-waved tapestry 
Of saint.s and heroes gr.and, 

Thy phantiisms gro])e and shiver. 

Or watch the loose shores crumbling 
silently 

Into Time’s gnawing river. 

Titanic sha|K‘S with faces blank and dun. 
Of their old godhead lorn, 

Gaze on the embers of the sunken sun. 
Which they misdeem for morn; 
And yet the eternal sorrow 
In their unmonarched eyes says day is 
done 

Without the hope of morrow. 


O realm of silence and of swart eclipse. 
The shapes that haunt thy gloom 
Make signs to us and move their 
withered lips 
Across the gulf of doom ; 

^’et all their sound and motion 
Bring no more freight to us than wraiths 
of ships 

On the mirage’s ocean. 

And if sometimes a moaning wandercth 
From out thy de.solatc'halls, 

If soun, glim shadow of thy living death 
Across our sunshine falls 

And scares the world to error, 

The eternal life .sends forth melodious 
breath 

To chase the misty terroi. 

Thy mighty clamours, wars, and world- 
noi.sed deeds 
Are silent now in dust, 

Gone like a tremble of the huddling 
reeds 

Beneath some sudden gust; 

Thy forms and creeds have v.ani.shc(l. 
Tossed out to wither like unsightly 
weeds 

From the world's garden banished. 

Whatever of true life there was in thee 
Leaps in our age’s veins ; 

Wield .still thy bent .ami wrinkled cm- 
jiery’ 

And shake thine idle chains - 

To thee thy dross is clinging. 

For us thy martyrs die, thy prophets 
see, 

Thy poets still are singing. 

Here, mid the bleak waves of our strife 
and care, 

Float the green Fortunate Isles 
Where all thy hero-spirits dwell, and 
sha^c 

Our martyrdoms and toils ; 

The pre.se[it moves attended 
With all of brave and excellent and 
fair 

That made the old time splendid. 
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TO THE EUTURE 


TO THE FUTURE 

O Land of Promise ! from what Pisgah’s 
height 

Can I behold thy stretch of [^aceful 
bowel's, 

Thy golden harvests flowing out of sight, 

Thy nestled homes and sim-illumined 
towels? 

Gazing upon the sunset’s liigh-heaped 
gold, 

Its crags of opal and of chr)'solite, 

Its deeps on deeps of glory, that 
unfold 

Still brightening abjrsses, 

And blazing precipices, 

Whence but a scanty leap it seems to 
heaven, 

Sometimes a glimpse is given 

Of thy more gorgeous realm, thy more 
unstinted blisses. 

O Land of Quiet! to thy shore the surf 

Of the jierturbed Piesent rolls and 
sleeps; 

Our stoiins breathe soft as June upon thy 
turf 

And luie out blossoms; to thy Ixisom 
leaps. 

As to a mother’s, the o’erwearied heart, 

Healing far off and dim the toiling 
mart, 

The hurrying feet, the curses without 
number, 

And, circled with the glow Elysian 

Of thine exulting vision. 

Out of its very cares wooes charms for 
peace and slumber. 

To thee the earth lifts up her fettered 
hands 

And cries for vengeance ; with a pity¬ 
ing smile 

Thou blessest her, and she forgets her 
bands, 

And her old woe-worn face a little 
while 

GroMrs young and noble; unto thee the 

- Oppressor 


Looks, and is dumb with awe; 

The eternal law, • 

Which makes the crime its own blind¬ 
fold redresser, 

Shadows his heart with jx'rilous forebod¬ 
ing, 

And ho can see the griin-eycd 
Doom 

From out the trembling gloom 

Its silent-footed steeds towards his palace 
goading. 

What promises hast thou for Poets’ eyes, 
Aweaiy of the luimoil and the wrong! 

To all their hojies what overjoyed 
replies ! 

W'hal undiearned ecstasies for blisstnl 
song I 

Thy happy plains no war-trump's brawl¬ 
ing clangour 

Disturbs, and fools the poor to hate 
the poor; 

'fhe humble glares not on the high with 
anger ; 

liOve leaves no grudge at less, no greed 
ft)r more; 

In vain strives Self the godlike sense to 
smother; 

From tlie soul’s deeps 

It throbs and leaiis ; 

The noble ’neath foul rags beholds his 
long-lost brother. 

To thee the Martyi looketh, and his fires 
Unlock their fangs and leave his spirit 
free; 

To thee the Poet mid his toil aspires. 
And grief and hunger climb about his 
knee. 

Welcome as children ; thou upholdcst 
The lone Inventor by his demon 
haunted; 

The Prophet cries to thee when hearts 
arc coldest, 

And gazing o’er the midnight’s bleak 
abyss, 

Sees the drowsed soul awaken at thy 
kiss, 

And stretch its happy arms and leap up 
disenchanted. 


HEBE—THE SEARCH 


rs 


Ihou bi ingest \tngeante, but so loving 

* kindly 

I he giiiU> thinks it pit> , tiught by 
thu, 

1 icice tyi intb diop the siouigts wheic 
Mith blindlj 

Thur nwn souls ihe) wtit sixning, 
uniciiiciois sc( 

W ith hoiioi in thtii hands Ihe uuused 
apeai 

Dili ti It tilt mttk Om s suit on 
C alvaiy, 

\ncl fiom thtii trophies shiiiil with 
gh istly fear , 

Thou, too, art tht Porgivti, 

J he be luty of in in s s< ill to ni in 
revelling 

Ihe allows fiom ihy quiver 
J itiee Iriors giiiU) he lit but only 
pierie fur healing 

Oh, whither, wluthti, >,lory winged 
d learns, 

hrom out T ift s sweat ind tuiuioil 
would je beai nu ? 

Shut, gates of I iney, on >our golden 
gleams, 

This igony ot hopeless eontrast spare 
me ' 

1 ade, cheating gl<iw, and It ive me to my 
night' 

IJe IS 1 cow ird, who would bonow 
A ihirm igiinst the picsent sorrow 
1 lom the 1 igue I utuie s piomist of 
dt light 

Vs life’s il Hums nt irer lolU 
The aneestral biuklei ealL, 

Self elangiiig fiom the walls 

In the high temple of the soul, 

.Whfe are most soiiows, theie the potts 
^ spheit is, 

To fetd the soul with patience, 

1 o heal Us desolations 
With words of unshorn truth, with lo\e 

■ that nevet wearies. 

\ 

III BF 

I SAWr the twinkle of white feet, 

I saw the flash of robes descending ; 


Befoie her ran an influence fleet, 

1 hat bowed my lieait like bailey liending 

As, 111 bare fields, the seardiing bees 
Pilot to blooms beyond our hnding, 

It kd me on, by sweet degrees 
Joy’s simple honey c« Us unbinding 

Those (jiaccs weie that seemed grim 
h ates, 

With neaier love the sky leaned o’er 
me , 

Phi. long sought Secret s gedden gates 
On musical hinges swung belore me 

T saw the brimmed bowl in hci grasp 
1 hulling with godhooel, like a lover 
I spi ing the pi offered life to clasp;— 
Ihe beakti fell, the luck was o\ei 

The Laxth his drunk the vintage up ; 
What b)ots It patch the goblet’s splin 
ters^ 

C in Summer fill the try cup, 

Whose Ircacheious erjstal is but 
Winter’s? 

O siiendthnft histt ' aw nt the Gods; 
Their nectar crowns the lips of Patience; 

H isle St atters on unthankful sods 
Ihe immoital gift in vun libations 

Coy Ifebe thes fiom those that woo, 
Vnd shuns tin. hands would seire ujxiQ 
hei, 

Follow thy lift, ind she will sue 
To pour foi thee the cup of lionou'. 


THE SEARCH 

I wpvi to seek for Christ, 

And Nature seemed so fair 
That fust the woods and fields my youth 
cntieed, * 

And I was sure to find Him there: 
The temple I forsook, 

And to the solitude 

Allegiance paid, but Winter came and 
shook 

The crowm and purple from my wood; 
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THE SEA ECU—THE PEESENT CEISIS 


His snows, like desert sands, with scorn¬ 
ful drift. 

Besieged the columned aisle and palace- ] 
gate; 

My Thebes, cut deep with many a solemn 
rift, 

But epitapliedher own sepulchred state: 

Then I remembered w'htun I went to seek. 

And blessed blunt Winter for his counsel 
bleak. 

Back to the world 1 turned. 

For Christ, 1 said, is King; 

So the cramped alley and the hut T 
spurned, 

As far beneath His sojourning: 

Mill power and wealth I sought. 
But found no trace of Him, 

And all the costly oflerings I had brought 

With sudden rust and mould grew 
dim: 

I found His toml>, indeed, where, by their 
laws, 

All must on stated days themselves 
impiison, 

Mocking with brearl a dead creed’s 
grinning jaws. 

Witless how' long the life had thence 
arisen; 

Due sacrifice to this they set apart, 

Prizing it more than Christ’s own living 
heart. 

So fiom my feet the dust 
Of the proud World 1 shook; 

Then came <lear Love and shared with 
nm liis crust, 

And half my s(jrrow’.s burden took. 
After the World’s soft bed. 

Its rich and dainty fare, 

Like down seemed l^ove's coarse pillow 
to my hearl, 

His cheap food seemed as manna 
rare; 

Fresh-trodden prints of bare and bleeding 
feet, 

Turnecl to the heedless city whence I 
came, 

Hard by 1 saw', and springs of worship 
sw'cet 


(lushed from my cleft heart smitten by 
the same; 

Love looked me in the face and spake no 
words, 

But straight I knew those footprints were 
the Lord’s. 

I followed where they led, 

And in a hovel lude, 

With naught to fence the weatlier from 
His head, 

The King I sought for meekly stood; 
A n.aked, hungry cluld 
Clung round His gracious knee, 

And a poor hunted slave looked up and 
smiled 

To bless the smile that set him free; 

New miraeles 1 saw His presenc»' do, - 
No more 1 knew the hovel bare and 
poor, 

The gathered chips into a woodpile grew, 
The broken nioisel sw'clled to goodly 
stole; 

T knelt and wept: my C'hrlst no more I 
seek, 

His throne is with the outcast and the 
weak. 


THE PRESENT CRISIS 

W'HHN adeed is done for Freedom, through 
the broad e.'uth’s aching breast 

Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling 
on from east to west, 

And the slave, w here’er lie cowers, feels 
tlic soul within him climb 

To the awful verge of manhood, as llie 
energy sublime 

Of a century bursts full-blossomed on the 
thorny stem of Time. 

Through the w'alls of hut and palace 
shoots the instantaneous throe, 

When the tiavail of the Ages wrings 
earth’s systems to and fro; 

At the birth of each new Era, with a 
recognising start. 

Nation wildly looks at nation, standing 
with mute lips apart, 




THE PRESENT CRISIS 
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And glad Truth’s yet mightier man-child 
leaps beneath the Future’s heart. 

So the Evil’s triumph sendeth, with a 
terror and a chill, 

Under continent to continent, the sense 
of coming ill, 

And the slave, where’er he cowers, feels 
his sympathies with God 

In hot tear-drops ebbing earthward, to 
be drunk up by the sod, 

Till a corpse crawls round unburied, 
delving in the nobler clo<l. 

For mankind are one in spit it, and an 
instinct beais along, 

Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift 
flash of right or wrong; 

Whether conscii^us or unconscious, yet 
Humanity’s vast frame 

Through its ocean-sundered fdires feels 
the gush of joy or shame; 

In the gain or loss of one race all the 
rest have equal claim. 


Once to every man and nation comes the 
moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for 
the gotxl or evil side; 

.Some great cause. Cod’s new Messiah, 
offering each the bloom or blight, 
Parts the goats upon the left hand, and 
the sheep upon the right, 

[ And the choice goes by forever ’twixt that 
i darkness and that light. 


i Hast thou chosen, O my people, on whose 
party thou shall stand, 

Ere the Doom from its worn sandals 
I shakes the dust against our land? 

^‘Though the cause of Evil prosper, yet 
'tis Truth alone is strong, 

|And, albeit she wander outcast now, I 
see around her throng 
roops of l)cautifal, tall angels, to cn- 
shield her from all wrong. 


[Backward look across the ages and the 
beacon-moments see, 

['That, like peaks of some sunk continent, 
jut through Oblivion’s sea; 


Not an ear in court or market for the low 
foreboding cry 

Of those Crises, God’s stern winnowers, 
from whose feet earth’s chaff must 
fly; 

Never shows the choice momentous till 
the judgment hath passed by. 

Careless seems the great Avenger; his¬ 
tory’s pages hut record 
One death-grapple in the jlarkness ’twixt 
old systems and the W'ord; 

Truth forever on the scaffold. Wrong 
forever on the throne,— 

Yet that scaffold sw'ays the future, and, 
liehind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keep¬ 
ing watch above His own. 

^^’e see dimly in the Present what is 
small and what is great, 

Slow of faith how weak an arm may turn 
the iron helm of fate. 

But the soul is still oracular; amid the 
market's din, 

List the ominous stern whisper from the 
P>elphic cave within,— 

“ They euslavc their children’s children 
who make compromise with sin.” 

Slavery, the carth-bom Cyclops, fellest 
of the giant brood, 

Sons of brutish Force and Darkness, W’ho 
have drenched the earth with 
blood. 

Famished in his self-made desert, blinded 
by our purer day, 

Gropes in yet unblasted regions for his 
miserable prey;— 

Shall we guide his gory fingers where 
our helpless children play? 

Then to side with Truth is noble when 
we share her wretched crust, 

Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and 
’tis pi-ospemus to be just; 

Then it is the brave man chooses, while 
the coward stands aside, 

Doubting in his abject spirit, till his 
l^rd is crucifled, 

And the multitude make virtue of the 
faith they Imd denied. 
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AN INDIAN-SUMMEJR REVERIE 


Count me o’er earth’s chosen heiocs,— 
they wtie souls that stood alone, 
While the men thty agonised for hurled 
the contumelious stone, 

Stood serene, and down the futuie saw 
the goldt n bt im incline 
To the side of ptiffct justice, mastered 
by tluir filth divint, 

By one mans pliin tnith to manhood 
and to Uod’s supreme design 

By the light of burning heretics ( bust’s 
bleeding feet I tiaek, 
lolling up new ( alvines ever with the 
cioss that turns not baik, 

And these mounts of anguish numbir 
how eaeh geneiation k irn 1 
One new word of that grind Cn A^whuli 
in piophet heaits hilh buined 
Since the hist man stixid tiod eomiutred 
with his fice to heaven uptuined 

Foi Iluininity sweejis jonwaid wheit 
to day the martyr stands 
On the inoirow ciouches ludas with the 
silver in his hands 

far in fr mt the cross stands re id} and 
the end ling figots burn 
While the hooting mob of yesterday m 
silent awe reluin 

To glean up the scattered ashes into 
Histoiy’s golden urn 

Tis as cas} to be heroes as to sit the idle 
si IV cs 

Of a legendary virtue carved upon our 
fathers’ graves, 

Worshippers of light ancestril make the 
present light a crime, - 
Was the Maydowti launched by cowards, 
steeled by mtn behind then time' 
Turn those trad s towanl Past or Future, 
that make 11} mouth Rock sub 
lime? 

They were inv n of present valour, stalwart 
old Konodasts 

Unconvinced by a\e or gibbet that all 
1 irtue was the Past s, 

But we make their truth our falsehood, 
thinking that hath mide us free, 


Hoaiding it in mouldy jiaichments, while 
our lender spiiits flee 
Thi rude grasp of thit gieat Impulse 
which drove tlum across the sea 

■ 

They have rights who dare maintain them, 
we an traitors to oui sires 
Smothiiing in then lu ly ashes Freedom’s 
new lit iltai lues 

Shill we mike their ciced oiii jailer? 

Shall we, in oui haste to slay, 

I rom the tombs of the old jirophels steal 
the funeral lamps away 
lo light up the mirt\i figots round the 
piophets of lo di} >• 

New ociasions leach new duties lime 
makes am x. nt good une nith, 

1 hey must upward still ind onwan' who 
woul 11 eip ibreast of 1 uilh 
I o, bcfoie us gleini her camp (lies’ we 
ourselves must lilgiim 1 e, 

I auncli < ur Miyflower, and steer Ixildl) 
thiough tht despente winlci sea. 
Nor attempt tin 1 uture s poiKl with the 
Past blood 1 lifted kc} 
l>€ctmb r 1844 

ivN INDIAN SI MMI R kl VEKIL 

VVllAi vision iiy tints the year puts 
on, 

When filling leaves filter thiough 
moti mless air 

Or numbly elin^ and shivei to lie 
gone' 

JIc»w shimmci tlie low flats jind pas 
lures ban, 

As with hei nectar Ilf be Autumn 
fills 

The bowl between me and theise 
distant hills, 

And smiles and shakes abroad her mist}, 
tremulous hau ' 

No more the landscape holds its 
wealth apart, 

Making me poorer in my poverty, 

But mingles with my senses and my 
heart, 
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My own projected spint seems to int 

In her own revtut the world to 
steep; 

Tis she that wa\es to sympalhelu 
sleep, 

Moving, as she is mo\ed, cath held and 
hill anfl tree 

How fuse and mix, wilh what un¬ 
felt degrees, 

Clapped by the fiint lioruon’s languid 
irms, 

Larh into each, the In/y distances ’ 

The softened season all ihi lindscajie 
chainis. 

Those hills, my native villagt that 
embay. 

In waves of dieainier ]>uiplc roll 
away, 

And floating in miiage seem all the 
glimmciing faims, 

Pii distant sounds th( hidden chick¬ 
adee 

Close at iny sid( ; fai distant sound 
the leaves, 

Ihe fields seem lields of dream, 
wheie Memory 

Wanders like gleaning Ruth; and as 
the shelves 

Of wheat and bailey waveied in the 
eye 

Of Bo 1 / as the maiden’s glow went 

So tremble and seem i emote all things 
the sense leceivcs. 

The cock’s shiill trump that tells of 
scattered corn, 

Passed bi eerily on by all his flapping 
mates. 

Faint and more faint, from bain to 
barn is borne, 

Southward, perhaps to flu Magellan's 
Straits; 

Dimly I catch the throb of distant 
flails; 

Silently overhead the hen-hawk 
sails, 

[with watchful, measuring eye, and for 
hib quarry waits. 


The sobered robin, hunger-silent 
now, 

Seeks cedat-berries blue, his autumn 
cht*ei; 

The chipmunk, on the shingly shag- 
baik s bough, 

Now saws, now lists with downward 
eye and ear, 

Then diops his nut, and, cheeping, 
witli a Ixiund 

Whisks to Ills winding fastness 
undcrgiound; 

The clouds liki swans drift down the 
St learning atmusphcie. 

O’er yon bate knoll the jiomted 
(cdar shadows 

Drowse on the tiisp, gra> moss; the 
plough ami's call 

Creeps ffaint as smoke f'om black, 
flesh furiuwed meadows; 

The single crow a single eaw lets 
fall; 

And all aiound me evei> bush and 
tree 

Says Autumn’s heic, and W^inter 
soon will be, 

Who snows his soft, white* sleep and 
silence ovei all. 

The birch, most shy and ladylike of 
trees, 

Hci poverty, as best she may, retrieves, 

And hints at her foregone gentili¬ 
ties 

With some saved lelxcs of hei wealth 
of leaves; 

The swamp-oak, with his royal 
put pie on, 

Cl lares red as blood across the 
sinking sun, 

As one who proudlicr to a falling fortune 
cleaves. 

He looks a sachem, in red blanket 
wrapt, 

Who, mid some council of the sad- 
garbed whites, 

Elect and stem, in his own memories 
lapt, 
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With distant eye broods over other 
sights, 

Sees the hushed wood the city's flare 
replace, 

The wounded turf heal o’er the rail¬ 
way’s trace. 

And roams the savage Past of his un¬ 
dwindled rights. 

The red-oak, softer-grained, yields 
all for lost, 

And, with his crumpled foliage stiff 
and dry, 

After the liist bcljayal of the frost, 

Rebuffs the kiss of the relenting sky ; 

The chestnuts, lavish of their long- 
hid gold, 

To the faint Summer, beggared now 
and old, 

Pour bark the sunshine hoarded ’nealh 
hei favouring eye. 

TJie ash her purple drops forgivingly 

And sadly, Ineaking not the general 
hush; 

The maple-swamps glow like a sun¬ 
set sea. 

Each leaf a ripple with its separate 
flush; 

All round the wood’s edge creeps the 
skirting blare 

Of bushes low, as when, on cloudy 
days 

Ere the rain fall, the cautious farmer 
burns his brush. 

O’er yon low wall, which guards one 
unkempt zone. 

Where vines and weeds and .scrub-oaks 
intertwine 

Safe from the plough, whose rough, 
discordant stone 

Is ma.sscd to one soil gray by lichens 
fine. 

The tangled blackberry, crossed and 
recrossed, weaves 

A prickly network of ensanguined 
leaves; 

Hard by, with .coral beads, the prim 
black-alders shine. 


Pillaring with flame this crumbling 
liounclaiy. 

Whose loose blocks topple ’neath the 
ploughlmy’s foot, 

' Who, with each sense shut fast 
excel )t 

Creeps close ami scales the jay he 
hoped to shoot, 

The woodbine up the elm’s straight 
stem aspiies, 

Coiling it, harmless, with autumnal 
flies; 

In the ivy’s paler hla/c the martyr oak 
stands mute. 

Below, the Chailcs, a stripe of nether 
sky, 

Now hid hy rounded apple - trees 
between, 

Whose gaps the misplaced sail 
sweeps liellying by, 

Now nickeling golden thiougli a wood¬ 
land screen, 

Then spreading out, at his next turn 
beyond, 

A silver ciiele like an inland pond— 
Slips seaward silently through marshes 
puiple and green. 

Dear marshes ! vain to him the gift 
of sight 

Who cannot in their vaiioiis incomes 
share, 

From every season drawn, of shade 
and light, 

Who sees in them but levels brown 
and baie; 

Each change of storm or sunshine 
scatters free 

On them its largess of variety. 

For Nature with cheap means still works 
her wonders rare. 

In Spring they lie one broad expanse 
of green. 

O’er which the light winds nm with 
glimmering feet: 

Here, yellow'er stripes track out the 
creek unseen, 

There, darker growths o’er hUUlcn 
ditches meet; 
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And purpler stams show where the 
b1o<«soins crowd. 

As if the silent shadow of a cloud 

Hung there litcalnitd, with the next 
breath to fleet. 

All round, upon the river’s slippery 
edge, 

Witching to deepei calm the drowsy 
tide, 

Whispers and leans the breeze- 
entmgling sedge; 

Through emerald glooms the lingering 
waters slide. 

Or, sometimes wavciing, throwback, 
the sun, 

\nd the stiff banks in eddies melt 
and run 

Of dimpling light, and with the ruiicnt 
seem to glide 

In Summer ’tis a blithesome sight 
to see, 

As, step by step, with measured swing, 
they pass, 

The wide lankod mowers wadmg to 
the knee, 

Their shaip seylhes pinling through 
the wiry glass , 

Then, stietched lieneith a rick’s 
shade in a ring, 

1 heir nooning take, while one begins 
to sing 

A stave that droo[is and dies ’neath the 
elose sky of brass 

Meanwhile that devil may care, the 
bobolink, 

Remcmbeiing duty, m mul quaver 
stops 

Just ere he sweeps o’er rapture’s 
tremulous brink. 

And ’twixt the winrows most demurely 
drops, 

A dccorou., bird of business, who 
provides 

For his blown mate and fledglings 
six besides, 

And looks from right to left, a farmer 
mid his crops 


\nother change subdues them in 
the ball, 

Hut saddens not; they still show 
merrier tints. 

Though sober russet seems to cover 
all; 

When the first sunshine thiough their 
dew drops glints, 

Look how the yellow clcainess, 
streamed across. 

Redeems with rater hues the season’s 
loss, 

As Dawn’s feet tluie* hid touched and 
•ett their rosy punts 

Or come when sunset gives its 
ficshcned ze^t, 

Lean o’ei the budge and let the ruddy 
thiill, 

While the shorn sun swells down 
the hazy west, 

Glow ojipositc ;—the marshes drink 
their hll 

And swoon with pm pie veins, then 
slowly fide 

1 hiough pink to brown, as eastward 
moves the shade, 

Lengthening with stealthy enreep, of 
Simond’s darkening lull 

Laid, and yet ere Winlei wholly 
shuts, 

Fre through the farst dry snow the 
ruqner giates, 

And the loath cart-wheel screams in 
slippeiy luts, 

While firmer ice the eager boy awaits, 

Trying each buckle and stiap beside 
the hie, 

And until bedtime plays with his 
desire. 

Twenty times putting on and off his new- 
bouglit skates; - 

Then, every morn, the river’s banks 
shine bright 

With smooth plate-armour, treacherous 
and frail, 

By the host’s clinking hammers 
forged at night, 

G 
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’(iainst which the lances (»f the sun [ 
prevail, 

(living a pretty eniblcin of the clay 

When guiltier arms in light shall 
melt away, 

And states shall move free - limbed, 

• loosed from war’s cramping mail. 

And now those waterfalls the ebbing 
liver 

Twice every <lay creates on either side 

Tinhle, as through their fresh-sparred 
grots they shiver 

in grass-arched channels to the sun 
denied; 

fligh flaps in sparkling blue- the 
far-heard crow. 

The silvered flats gleam frostily 
below, 

Suddenly drops the gull and breaks the 
glassy tide. 

But crowned in turn by vying 
seasons three, 

Their winter halo hath a fuller ling j 

This glory seems to rest im¬ 
movably, - 

The cithers were too fleet and vanish- 

ins; 

When the hid tide is at its highest 
flow, 

O’er marsh and stream one breath¬ 
less trance of snow 

With brooding fulness awes and hushes 
everything. 

The sunshine seems blown off by 
tlic bleak wind, 

As pale as formal candles lit by 
day; 

(Jropes to the sea the river dumb 
and blind ; 

The brown licks, snow - thatched by 
the storm in play, 

Show pearly breakeis combing o’er 
their lee. 

While crests as of some just en¬ 
chanted sea, 

Checked in their maddest leap and 
hanging poised midway. 


But when the eastern blow, with 
rain aslant, 

From mid - sea’s prairies green and 
rolling \dains 

Drives in his wallowing herds of 
billows gaunt, 

And the loused Charles remembers in 
his veins 

Old Ocean’s blood and snaps his 
gyves of frost, 

'Thai tyrannous silence on the shores 
is tost 

In drcaiy wreck, and crumbling desol.a- 
tion reigns. 

Edgewise tir fl.at, in Druid-like 
device, 

With leaden jiools between or gullies 
bare. 

The blocks lie strewn, <i bleak 
Stonehenge of ice ; 

No life, no sound, to bre.ik the grim 
despair, 

Save sullen plunge, as through the 
sedges stiff 

Down crackles riverwarcl sonic tli.aw- 
sapped cliff. 

Or when the close-weilged fields of ice 
crunch here and there. 

But let me tmn from fancy-pictured 
scenes 

To that whose pasloi.al calm before me 
lies: 

Ifeie nothing harsh or rugged inter¬ 
venes ; 

The eaily evening with her misty dyes 

Smooths off tlie lavollet^ edges of 
the nigh, 

Relieves the distant with her cooler 
sky, 

And tones the landscape clown, and 
soothes the wearied eyes. 

There gleams my native village, dear 
to me. 

Though higher change’s waves each 
day arc seen, 

Whelming fields famed in boyhood’s 
history, 
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Saiuliiig with liouses the diminished 
green; 

There, in led hrick, which softening 
time defies, 

Stand square and stiff the Muses' 
factories 

JIow with my life knit up is every well- 
known scene ! 

Flow on, dear river ! not alone you 
flow 

To ou;w.xrtl sight, and through your 
marshes wind ; 

Fed fr(»m the mystic springs of long- 

ago. 

Vour twin flows silent through my 
w’orld of mind : 

(‘.row dim, dear marshes, in the 
evening’s gray ! 

itefore my inner sight yc stretch 
away, 

And will forever, though these fleshly 
eyes grow blind. 

Ticyond the hillock's house-bespotted 
sw’ell, 

Where (lothie chapels house the hojse 
and chaise, 

Wh<‘rc quiet cits in (Ireciau temples 
dw'cll, 

Where tk)ptic tombs resound with 
prayer and praise, 

Where dust and mud the equal year 
divide. 

There gentle Allston lived, and 
wrought, and died, 

Transfiguring street and sho]) with his 
illumined gaze. 

Virgilutm vidi lantum^ — I have 
seen 

But as a boy, who lu(jks alike on all, 

That misty hair, that fine Undine- 
like mien. 

Tremulous as down to feeling’s faintest 
call; - 

Ah, dear old homestead ! count it 
to thy fame 

That thither many times the Painter 
came;— 


One elm yet bears his name, a feathery 
tree and tall. 

Swiftly the present fades in memory’s 
glow,- 

Our only sure possession is the past; 

The vill;^;;e blacksmith died a ijionth 
ago. 

And dim to me the forge’s roaring 
blast; 

Soon fire-new medirevals we shall 
.sec 

Oust the black smithy ‘from its 
f’h,.-:,lnut-tice, 

And that hewrn down, perhaps, the bee¬ 
hive green and vast. 

How many times, prouder than king 
on throne, 

Ixtoscd from the village .school-dame’s 
A's and IPs, 

Panting have 1 the cicaky bellow's 
blown. 

And w'atched the pent volcano’s red 
increase, 

Then paused to see the ponderous 
sledge, brought down 

By that hard arm voluminous and ■ 
blown, 

From the white iron swarm its golden 
vanishing bees. 

Dear native town ! whose choking 
elms each year 

With eddying dust before their time 
turn gray, 

I’ining for rain,- -to me thy dust is 
dear; 

It glorifies the eve of summer day, 

And when the westering sun half 
sunken burns, 

The mote-thick air to deepest orange 
turns, 

The westward horseman rides through 
clouds of gold away, 

So palpable, I’ve seen those un¬ 
shorn few, 

The six old willows at the causey’s 
end 
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(Such trees Paul Potter never 
# dreamed nor dicw), 

Through this dry mist their checkering 
shadows send, 

Striped, hero and there, with many 
a long-diawn thicad, 

Where streamed through Itafy 
chinks the ticmbhng red. 

Past which, in one bright trail, the hang- 
bird’s flashes blend. 

Yes, dearer far thy dust than all 
that e’ci, 

Beneath the awarded crown of victory, 

Gilded the bloisn Olympic chariot¬ 
eer ; 

Though lightly piircd the ribboned 
paichmcnts three. 

Yet collei^'s^e fumt, I am glad 

That here what collcging was mine 
Ihad,— 

It linked another tie, dear native town, 
with thee! 

Nearer art thou than simply native 
uaith. 

My dust with thine concedes a deeper tic; 

A closer claim thy soil maj well put 
forth. 

Something of kindred moie than 
sympathy; 

For in thy bounds I reverently laid 
away 

That blinding anguish of forsaken 
clay, 

Tliat title T seemed to haic m earth and 
sea and sky, 

That (lortion ol my life more choice 
to me 

(Though brief, yet in itself so round 
and whole) 

Than all the imperfect residue can 
be;— 

The Artist saw his statue of the soul 

Was perfect; so, with one regretful 
stroke, 

I'he eaithen model into fragments 
broke. 

And without her the impoverished 
seasons roll. 


THE GROWTH OF THE LEGEND 

A FRAOMEN1 

A LEGEND that giew m the forest’s hush 
Slowly as tcar-diops gather and gush, 
When a woid some poet chanced to say 
Ages ago, in his c.ireless way, 

Things oui youth luck to us out of its 
shioud 

Cleaily as under yon thunder cloiul 
I see that white sea-gull. It grew and 
giew, 

Fioni the pine tri es gathering a soiubie 
hue, 

Till it seems a mere muiinui out of the 
vast 

Norwegian foicsts of the past; 

\nd it giew Itself like a true Northern 
pine, 

First a little slender line, 

Like a mermaid’s giecu eyelash, and then 
anon 

A stem that a lower might rest upon, 
Standing spcar-stiaight in the waist-deep 
moss, 

Its 1)ony roots clutching around and across. 
As if they would leai up caith’s heart in 
their giasp 

Ere the storm should uproot them or 
make them unclasp; 

Its cloudy lioughs singing, as suiteth the 
pine, 

To snow-bearded sea-kings old songs of 
the brine. 

Till they straightened and let their staves 
fall to the floor. 

Healing waves moan agoin on the 
perilous shore 

Of Vinland, perhaps, while their prow 
groped its way 

’Twixt the frothed gnashing tusks of 
some ship-crunching bay. 

So, pine-like, the legend grew, strong- 
limlied and tall, 

As the Gypsy child glows that eats crusts 
in the hall; 

It sucked the whole strength of the earth 
and the sky, 
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Spnng, Suinmci, I all, 'V\ inlti ill brought 
It supply , 

Tinas i natural growth, and stoiwl feai 

Itssly there, I 

True pait of the landscape as sea, land, 
and air, 

1 or it grew in good times, ere the fishion 
It wis 

To force these i\ild baths of the moods | 
under glass, 

And so, if tis tf Id as it should be told 
I hough twerc sung under Venues 
in >onh„ht of gold | 

\ m moull hell the 11 v nee oi its 
mother, the pine. 

Murrain scald e and norlhnn through 
eveiy line, 

And the \erses should glow self sustained 
ind fret, 

Kound the vibiating stem of the nulody, 

1 ike the lithe moonlit limhs of the piient 
tiee 

\cs, the pine is thi inothci of legends 
what foe I 

loi their grim i > ts is lift wluu the 
the us md ye lied w ol. 

The dim aisled eathedril whose tall 
arches spimg 

I ight, sine ) gi ictful, firm set is the 
wing 

Fioni Michael s white shouldei, is hewn 
in I elefii eel 

By iconoclast axes in desperate waste, 

And Us wrtcl s seek the t cean it propht 
Slid long, 

Cassandra like, crooning it mystical 
song-* 

Then the kgends go with them,—even 
yet on the sei 

< A wild virtue IS left in the touch of the tree, 

? And the sador s night watches aie thulleel 
\ to the coie 

f With the lineal oOspring of Odin and 
F Thoi 

; \es, whilevel the pine wood has never 
let in, * 

bmcc the day of creation, the light and 
^ the dm 
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Of manifold life, but has safely conveyed 

P lom the midnight piimev il its ainiful o|i 
shade. 

And has kept the weird J’ast with its 
child faith alive 

Mid the hum and the stu of lo tlay’s 
busy hive, 

Ihert he legend takes root in the age 
gathered gloom 

\nd its murmurous boughs fur theu sagas 
find loom 

Where Air osto 1 fai head, seems lo sob 
as he g »es 

Gioping down to the sei neath his 
inountaine us sn iws , 

NMicie the lakes fiore Sahara of never 
taaeked white, 

\\hen the en k shexits aeioss it, com 
plains 15 the night 

With 1 Icng, lonely moan, that leagues 
noilhwaid is lost, 

\s ihe ue shnul s awiy fu m the tieael 
of the Irust, 

Wlitre the lurabetels sit by the log fires 
thvt thiow 

Then own thiiatcmng shadows fai lound 
u cr the snow, 

When the wolf howls aloof, anel cthe 
wivtnng glue 

h lashes out from the blackness the eyes 
of the bell. 

When the wood s huge recesses, half 
lighted, supply 

A canvas where haney her mad brush 
may tiy, 

Blotting in glint Horrors that ventme not 
down 

Through the right angled stieets of the 
brisk whitewashed town, 

But skulk in the depths of the measureless 
wockI 

Mid the Dark’s creeping whispers that 
cuidlt the blood, 

When the eye, glanced in dread o’er the 
shouldei, may dream, 

Lre It shrinks to the camp fire’s com* 
panionmg gleam, 

That It saw the fierce ghost of the Red 
Man crouch back 
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To the shroud of the tiee-tiunk’s in- 
t vincible black ; 

There the old shai)e‘. crowd thick round 
the pine-‘«hadowcd tamp, 

Which shun the keen gleam of the 
scholaily lamp, 

And the seed of the legend finds tine 
Norland ground, 

While the bolder-tale’s told and the 
canteen flits lound. 


A t'ONTRAST 

Thy love thou sentest oft to me, 

And still as oft I thrust it back ; 

Thy messengers 1 could not see 
fn those who e\ciything did lack, 

The pool, the outcast, and tlie black. 

Piidc held hi*- h.md bcfoie mine eyes. 
The world with flitteiy stuffed mine 
cars; 

1 looktd to see a monaicli’s guise. 

Nor dreamed thy love would knock for 
yeais, 

I’oor, naked, fetteied, lull of tears. 

V'et, when I sent my lo\e to thee. 

Thou with a smile didst take it in. 
And entcrtain’dst it royally, 

'rhough grimeil with earth, with 
hungci thin, 

yVnd leprous with the taint of sin. 

Now eveiy day thy love T meet, 

As o’er the earth it wandeis wide, 
With weaiy step and bleeding feet. 

Still knocking at the hcait of pride 
And oflering grace, though still denied. 


FXTRKME UNCTION 

Go ! leive me, I’liest; my soul would be 
Alone with the consoler, De.Uh ; 

F.ir sadiler eyes than thine will see 
This crumbling clay yield up its 
bieath; 

These shrivelled hands have deeper 
stains 


Than holy ml can cleanse away. 

Hands that have plucked the world’s 
coaise gains 

As erst they pliu ked the flowers of 
May. 

Call, if thou canst, to these gray ejes 
Some faith from youth’s tiaditions 
vyung; 

This fiiiitless husk whith diistwaid dues 
Hath been a heait on<c, hath been 
young ; 

On this bowed he.id the awful Past 
Once laid its < onsecraling h.ands ; 

The huturc in its purpose \ast 

Paused, waiting my supreme coni- 
maiids. 

but look ! whose shadows block ihcdnoi i 
Who aie those two that stand aloof i* 
See ! on my hands this fieshcmng goie 
Wiites o’ei .igain its ciimson jnoof! 
My looked-lor death-bed guests aie met; 
There my dead Youth doth wring its 
Imiids, 

And thcic. with eyes that goad me yet. 
The ghost of my Ideal stands ! 

< jod bends from out the ileep and s.ays, 

“ T gave thee the great gift o( life ; 
Wast thou not called in many w.ays ? 

Are not My earth and heaven at strife? 
I give thee of My setd to sow, 

Ihingest thou Me My hundicd-fold ? ” 
Can I look up with fac e aglow, 

And answer, “ Fathci, here is gold”? 

I have been innocent; God knows 
When lust this wasted life began, 

Not giape with grape moie kindly glows, 
Than I with tveiy brothel-man ; 

Now hcie I gasp ; what lose niy kind, 
When this f.ist ebbing bicath shall 
part i 

What bands of love and service bind 
This being to a brother heart i 

Christ still was wandeiin^o’er the earth 
Without a place to lay His head ; 
lie found free welcome at my health, 
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He shijul my cup \ml l)roke luy 

Now, when J ht ir those sU ps sublniu, 
Tint bring the other world to tins, 

My snike tinned nature, sunk in slime. 
Starts sideway with defiant hiss 

Upon Iht hour whin 1 was liorn, 

(jod said, “ Anothei man shill be, 
And the gieit Maker did not sioin 
Out o'" Ilinisilf to fashion me 
lie sunned me with ITis rijienmg looks, 
Viid TTcaMii s rich instincts m meprtw, 
As etforlle s as woodland nool s 
Snd \iolets up and paint them 1 lu 

\ts, I who now, with inqiy tens, 

Am fxileil bail to brutish clod, 

Ha\e borne unipienehul lar foursiore 
ye 11 s 

\. spai k i f the i te 111 il Oo 1 , 

Vnd to wha end '> II w >iel I I back 
I he I Hist foi siuli hi^h iisis gueii^ 

He i\en s h^ht hath 1 ul r« vealed a ti lek 
Whereby to eiiwl aw ly firm lieaien 

Men think il is an awful sight 
lo see i soul just set adiift 
On that du ii ao>igt from whase night 
I he ominous shadows ne\ii lift, 
lUit 'tis mou aw'iil to behold 
A helpless infant newlj bom, 

Whose little hands unrcnscioiis hold 
Ill 1 eys of diikness uid of morn 

Mint held them tiiite , I flung away 
Those keys lint might Inae opnj 
sit 

1 he golden sliiiecs of the d ay, 

lint clutch the keys of d itkness yet , 

I heai the rcapeis singing go 

Into (jod s harvest, T, that might 
With them ha e chosen, here In low 
Ciio[>e shudileung it the gates of night 

glotioiis \ outh, tint onte wist niine * 
O high Ideal ' ill in vain 
Ye enter at this mined shrine 

Whence woiship neer shall rise 
ogam, 


The bat and owl inhibit heu, 

The sn ike nests m the altai stone » 

The sacitd vessels mouldei near, 

1 he image of the God is gone 

Tin (UK 

WirAi gnailed stretch, what ileplh of 
shade, IS his ' 

I here tietds no erown to mark the 
lore St s king, 

How in Ills haves outshines full 
s 11 el s 1 liss • 

Sun, storm, lam, dew, to him their 
tiilmte bung, 

Wliieh he with such benignant royalty 
Auipts, as oveipayeth what is lent, 

All nature seems his vassil jiroutl to be, 
\nd (iinning i ily for his ornimeiit 

How towers he, too amid the billowed 
snows 

An iinf|uelled exile from the summer s 
throne. 

Whose plain, imcini tuied fioiit more 
1 mgly shows, 

’Sow that Iheol seining touiliei leaves 
lie fl )wn 

His boughs make musie of the wintei an, 
]ew».lled with sit et, like some eathedial 
fionl 

Where ilmgin^ snow flakes with ipi int 
irt itpau 

The dints ami fmrows ef time’s envious, 
blunt 

How doth his patient stlength the ludt 
M mil wind 

Pcrsindi to seem glad buaths of 
suinmet bui/i 

Vnd will the soil ihit fun would lie 
unkind. 

To swell his levcnues with proud 
increast ’ 

He IS the gem, and all the landscape 
wide 

(So doth his gianileur isolite the sense) 

Seems but the selling, w 01 ihltss all beside, 
empty socket, wtic he fallen 
thence 
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So, fiom oft converse with life’s wintry 
gales, 

Should min learn how to clasp with 
toughei loots 

The inspiung earth, how otherwise 
asails 

The leaf-creating sap that sunward 
shoots ? 

So every year that falls with noiseless 
flake 

Should till olil scats up gn the stoim 
ward side, 

And make hoar age leveied for age’s 
sake, 

Not for traditions of youth’s leafy 
piidt 

So, from the pinched soil of a chuilish 
fate, 

True hearts compel the sap ol stuidier 
growth, 

So between earth and heaven stand 
simplv gieat, 

That these shall seem but then attend¬ 
ants both , 

For nature’s forecs with obedient zeal 

'Wail on the routed faith and oaken 
will, 

As quickly the pretcndei s cheat they 
feel, 

And turn mad Pucks to flout and 
mock him still 

Lord ' all Ihy woiks aic hssons ; each 
contains 

Some emblem of man’s all containing 
soul; 

Shall he make fiuitless all Thy glorious 
pains, 

Dell mg within Ihy giaec an eyeless 
mole ? 

Make me the least of Thy Dodona- 
grove. 

Cause me some messs^e of Thy truth 
to bring, 

Speak but a word through me, nor let 
Th> lo\e 

Among my Ixmghs disdain to peich 
and sing 


AMBROSE 

Nevl k, suicly, was holier man 
Than Ambiose, since the woild began ; 
With di(.t spire and raiment thin 
Hi shielded himself from the father of sin ; 
With bed of iron and seourgmgs oft, 

Ills heart to God’s hand as wax made soft 

Through earnest piayei and watchings 
long 

He sought to know ’tween light and 
wrong. 

Much wrestling with the blessed Word 
To make it yield the sense of thi I^ord, 
That he might build a storm pi oof cieed 
To fold the floek in at then need 

At last he budded a pel feet faith. 

Fenced round about with I he J oui thus 
saith ; 

To himselt he fitted the doorw ay’s sire, 
Meted the light to llu need of his eyes. 
And knew, by a suie and mwaid sign, 
lhal the woik of his finders was duine 

Then Ambrose said, “ All those shall die 
'Ihe e*»,inal death who believe not as 1” 
And some weie boded, some burned in 
fire, 

Some sawn m twain, that his heait’s 
desiie, 

I For the good of men’s souls, might lx: 
satislicd 

I By the diawing of all to the nghteous side. 

One da), as Ambrose was seeking the 
tiuth 

In his lonely walk, he saw a youth 
Resting himself in the shade of a tree; 

It had never lx en granted him to see 
bo shining a face, and the gooil man 
thought 

’Twerc pity he should not believe as 
he ought 

So he set himself by the young man’s side, 
Ami the state of his soul with iiuestions 
tried: 

But the heart of the stranger wak 
hardened indeed, 
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Nor received the stamp of the one true 
creed , 

And the spirit of Ambrose w-ixed soic to 
find 

Such fcatbies the poich of so iiiir<m a 
mind 

** As each lieholds in cloud ind lire 
The shipe that iiisweis hi«. own desue 
So each, said the youtli “ m the J aw 
shall lind 

1 he fujurc and fashion of In'! mind 
And to tieli m llis mere) hath Cjod 
illowid 

His several pillii of lire and cloud * 

The soul of Ambiose buintd with /eal 
And holy wrath for the )oun^ in in s weal 
‘Lelieiest thou then, most wietched 
youth 

Cried he "a dividuil essence in Truth^ I 
1 fen nu Ihy heirt is Uo ir imped with 
sin 

To take the 1 01 d m I lis ^lory in 

Now there bubbled lieside them wheie 
the) stood 

A fountain c f waters sweet mil »od , 

I he youth ti the streamlet s brinl drew 
neai 

Saying, “Ambiose, thouinal ei ofeietJs, 
look here ’ ’ 

Six vases of eiystal then he took. 

And set them iloni. the edge of the 
biook 

‘ As into these vessels the watci I pour, 

1 heie sh ill one hold less, another more. 
And the water unchanged, m every eist. 
Shall put on the hguie of the vase 
O thou, who wouldst umty nuke through 
sli ife 

Canst thou tit this sign to the Watci of 
Life’ 

When Ambro e lool tel uji, he stood alone, 
Ihe youth and the streim and the vases 
were gone, 

But he knew, by a sense of humbled 
grace. 


He had talked with an angel face to face, 
And felt hit> heart change inwardly, 

As he fell on his knees beneath the tree 


ABOVE AND BELOW 

I 

O nwm ^Ks m the valley land, 

Who m deep twilight gioi>e and cower, 
Till the slow mountain’s dial hand 
Shorten tj noons tnuin])ha> houi, 
Whih It idh d ) )e think 

Ihe 1 ord s great work sits idle too> 
That light dare not oerltap the brink 
t)f morn, because lis daik with you? 

Though vet your valleys skulk in night, 
In (i j(l s ri, e fu 1 Is the day is tiled. 
And rtapei>, with then sickles bnght, 
lioop, singing, down the mountain 

SI It, 

C ome up, and feel win I health there is 
In the flank Dawn s delighted eyes, 
As, btmling with '* pitying kiss, 

Ihe Might shed teais >f larth she 
dues t 

The I eid wants rcapeis oh, mount up, 
Hi foie night comes, ami says, “Too 
late ’ 

Sta) not Jor tal mg scrip or cup, 
ihe MasUi hungets while ye wait, 
lis from these heights done your eyes 
1 he adv i icing spears of day can see, 
lhat o tr the eastern hill tops rise, 

To break youi long captivity 

II 

Lone watcher on the mountain height, 

It IS right precious to behold 
Ihe hist long surf of climbing light 
1 lood all the thusty east with gold j 
But we, who in the shadow sit, 

Know also when the day is nigh. 
Seeing thy shining forehead ht 
With his inspiring prophecy 

Tliou hast thine ofBce, we have ours, 
Ciod lacks not early service heie, 
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THE CAPTIVE 


But what are thine eleventh hours 
lie counts with us for motnin^ cheer; 
Our day, for Him, is long enough, 

And when He giveth work to do. 

The bruised reed is amply tough 

To pierce the shield of eiror through. 

But not the less do thou aspire 

Light’s earlier messages to preach; 
Keep back no syllable of fire, 

Plunge deep the rowels of thy speech. 
Yet Cj<x1 deems not thine aeried sight 
Moie worthy than oui twiliglit dim ; 
For meek Obedience, too, is Light, 

And following that is finding Ilim. 

THE CAPTIVE 

1 r was past the hour of trysting. 

But she lingered for him still; 

Like .a child, the eager streamlet 
Leaped and laughed adown the hill. 
Happy to be free at twilight 
From its toiling at the mill. 

Then the great moon on a sudden 
Ominous, and red as blood, 

Staitling as a new creation. 

O’er the eastern liilltop stood. 

Casting deep and deeper shadows 
Through the mystery of tlie wootl. 

Dread closed vast and vague about her, 
And her thoughts turnerl fearfully 
To her heart, if theie some sheltei 
From the silence there miglit be, 

Like bare cedars leaning inland 
Ftom the blighting of the sea. 

Yet he came not, and the stillness 
Dampened round her like a tomb; 
She could feel cold eyes of spirits 
Linking on her through the gloom, 
She could Iiear the groping footsteps 
Of some blinil, gigantic doom. 

Suddenly the silence wavered 
Like a light mist in the wind, 

For a voice broke gently thiough it, 

Felt like sunshine by the blind, 

,\,nd the droatl, like mist in sunshine, 
Furled serenely from hci mind. 


“Once my love, my love forever, 

Flesh or spirit, still the same. 

If I failed at lime of trysting. 

Deem thou not my faith to blame; 

I, alas, was made a captive, 

As from Holy Land I came. 

“On a green spot in the desert, 
Cleaming like an emeiald star. 

Where a jialm-tiee, in lone silence, 
Yearning for its male afar, 

Droops above a i,ilvor lunnek 
SUmdei ns a scimitai, 

“There thou’ll find the humble poslein 
To the castle of my foe; 

If thy lose burn clear and faithful, 
Strike the gateway, green and low, 

Ask to cntei, and the wardei 
Surely will not say thee no.” 

Slept again the asjien silence, 

But liei loneliness was o’oi; 

Round her soul a mothcily p.alience 
Clasped its arms forevcnnoie; 

From her heart ebbed back the soirow, 
Leaving smooth the golden shoie. 

Donned alie now the pilgrim scallop, 
Took the pilgiim stall in hand; 

I ike a cloud-shade, Hitting eastward, 
Wandered she o’er sea and land; 

And her footsteps in the desert 
Fell like cool rain on tlie sand. 

Soon, beneath the palm-tree’s shadow, 
Knelt she at the iiostern low; 

And thereat she knocked full gently. 
Fearing much the waider’s no; 

All her heart stood still and listtaied, 
As the door swung backward slow. 

There she saw no surly warder 
With an eye like Ixilt and bat; 

Through her soul a sense of music 
Throblied, and, like a guardian I.ar, 

(In the threshold stood an angel. 

Bright and silent as a star. 

Fairest seemed he of God’s seraphs. 
And her sjjirit, lily-wise, 

Opened when he turned upon her 
The deep welcome of his eyes. 
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Senilinj; iipwaitl lo that sunlight 
All Its tlcw foi saciificc. 

Then she hcaid a voire <oine onvianl 
Singing with a loptuic new, 

jVs Eve hcaul the songs in hMen, 
Dropping tarthwaid with the dew ; 

Well she Knew the hippy smgti, 

\\ dl the hajip} song she knew 

Koiwaid leaped she o’ei the thieshold, 
Eager as v glanung surf; 

Fell iroiri her thes])iiit’s l.xngiioi, 
hdl from In 1 the body’s siuif; 

’Neaih the p.ilui iit\t day some Aiabs 
Kimnd .1 (oipse upon the tuil 

Tlfi: IIIRC II TKIT 

RlPPi t\fi thiough th) br.inrhcs goes the 
sunshim,, 

Among thy leaves thil pilpitite foicvci; 

Ovitl m thte ijnnmgNjmphh ul jirisoneil, 

The soul once of scum, tiemulous inland 
liver, 

t)uiveimg to tell hei woe, but, ab ! dumb, 
dumb toicvci ’ 

W hileall the forest, witched with slumber¬ 
ous iiifMinshint, 

Holds u]) Its leivcs m happ), happy 
Stillness, 

Waning the dew, with Ineaih and pulse 
suspende d, 

1 hear afai thv wkisptiing, gleam> islands, 

And track tlice wnkelul still amid the 
widc-lumg silciii e. 

On the brink of some wood nestled lake 
let, 

'Illy foliige, like the liesscs of a Dr)ad, 

Dnpinng round thy slim wliiic stem, 
whose shadow 

Slopes rjuiviiing down the watei’s dusky 
<iuiel, 

'I’hou shrink st is on her bath’s edge 
would some startled Naiad. 

Thou art the go lx tween of rustic lovers; 

Thy white bark has then secrets m its 
keeping; 


Reuben wiiles here the happy name of 
I’aticnre, 

And thy lithe houghs hang murmuring 
and weeping 

Above her, as she steals the 'hiystery fiom 
thy keeping. 

Thou art to me like my beloved maiden, 

So fiankly cevy, so full of trembly con¬ 
fidences ; 

Thy shadow seal ce seems shade, thy 
liatteiing leaflets 

I Spiinkle then githcied sunshine o’tr my 

I senses, 

^ And Natuie gives me all hei summci 
confide nces. 

I Wheihei my heait with hope 01 soiiow 
Ireinlile, 

'Ihou sjnipat’iiscst still; wild and un¬ 
quiet, 

I fling me down ; thy iipple, hkcaiivei, 

Hows villtyward, wheie rilmness is, and 
by It 

I My hcait is floated down into the land of 
quiet. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
MILES S'lANDISIl 

I SAT one evening in my room, 

In that sweet hoiii of twilight 
When blended thoughts, half light, half 
gloom, 

Throng through the spirit’s skylight; 
The flames by fits culled round the bars, 
Or up the chimney crinkled, 

W'hilc embers dtopi>ed like falling stars, 
And in the ashes tinkled. 

I sat and mused ; the liio binned low, 
And, o’ei my se*nses stealing, 

C’lept something of the ruddy glow 
That bbvomcd on wall and ceiling; 

My pictuics (they aic very few, 

The heads of ancient wise men) 
Smoothed down their knotted fronts, and 
grew 

As losy as excisemen. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH MILES STANDIill 


My antique high-backed Spanish chair 
Felt thnllb thiough wood and leather, 
That had been strangers since whilere, 
’Mid Andilusian heather, 

The oak that built its sliudy frame 
His happy amis stretched over 
The ox whose fortunate hide became 
'I'he bottom’s polished cover 

It came out in that famous baik, 
lhat bioughl our sues inticpid, 
Capacious as another ark 
hoi furniture decrepit; 

For, as that saved of bud and beast 
A pail for propagation, 

So has the seed of these incrcasctl 
And furnished half the nation. 

Kings sit, they say, in slqipery seats ; 

But those slant precipices 
Of ice the northern \oyagei meets 
Less slippery aic than this is ; 

To cling th( rem would pass the \\ it 
Of royal man oi woman, 

And whatsoc’ci can stay in it 
Is inoic or kss than human 

I offei to all lioies this ^xirch, 

Deal well-mtentioned people 
\Vith heads as void as week-day church, 
Tongues longer than the steeple ; 

To folks with missions, whose gaunt 
eyes 

See golden ages rising,— 

Salt of the eaith ' in whit queer (juys 
Thou’it fond of crystallising ! 

My wonder, then, was not unmixed 
\Vith merciful suggestion. 

When, as ray roving eyes grew fixed 
Upon the chair in question, 

I s iw Us tremhling arms enclose 
A hguie glim and rusty, 

Whose doublet plain and plainer hose 
Weie something worn and dusty. 

Now even such men as Nature forms 
Merely to fill the street with, 

Once turned to ghosts by hungry worms, 
Ar6 serious things to meet with ; 


Your penitent spirits aie no jokes, 

And, though I’m not aveise to 
A quiet shade, even they aie folks 
One cares not to spe ik first to. 

Who knows, thought I, but he has 
come, 

By Charon kindly fcrricil, 

To tell me of a mighty sum 
Behind my wainscot buiicd ? 

There is a biicc ineensh air 
About that garb outlandish 
Just then the ghost diew up his ch iir 
And said, “ My name is btamlish 

“I come from riyinouth, dcully bored 
With toasts, and songs, and speeches, 
As long and fiat as ni} old sword, 

As thicidbare as in) breeches • 
lluy undeistand us 1‘ilgnms ' thwy, 
Smooth men with rosy faci s, 
Strength’s knots ami gnarls all pared 
away, 

And varnish in then places ' 

“We had some toughness m om grain, 
The eye to rightly see us is 
Not just ihi one th it lights the brain 
Of drawing loom l)rteuscs • 

Tkcv talk about then Pilgrim blowl, 
Thoir biithnght high and holy ! 

A mountain stieam that i nds in mud 
Methinks is meUncholy 

“ He had siift knees, the Puritan, 

That were not good at bending . 

The homespun dignity of man 

Tie thought was worth defending ; 

He did not, with his ]nnclibeck ore. 

Ills country’s shame foigotten, 

Gild Freedom’s coffin o’ei and o’er, 
When all within was rotten. 

“Thtse loud ancestral Ixiasts of your% 
How can they else than vex us ? 
Whcie were >our dinnei orators 
Whc'n slavery grasficd at Texas ^ 
Dumb on his knees was every one 
That now is Ixjld as Cacsai ; 

Merc pegs to hang an office on 
Such stalwart men as these aie." 
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“Good sir,” I said, “>ou seem much 
stirred , 

The sacied compromise'^ - ” 

“ Now God confound the dastaid word ’ 
My gall thcieat aiises 
Northward il hath this sense alone, 
lhat joii, your conscience blinding, 
Shall bow yoiu fool’s nose to the stone, 
■When slaveiy feels like giinding 

“ Tis shame to see such painted sticks 
In Vane s and Winthrop’s places. 

To see youi spirit of beventy six 
Drag humbly in the tiaces. 

With sla\eiy’s lash upon her back, 

And herds of otfiie holdeis 
To shout applause, as, with i ciack. 

It pitls tier patient shouldeis. 

“ Wi foiefathers to suth a rout ’ 

No, by my faith in (/od s word ' ” 

II df rose the ghost, and half drew out 
The ghost of his old bioadswoul, 

Then ihiiist ’t slowly back again. 

And Slid, with leveunt gcstuic, 

“No, freedom, no’ blood should not 
stain 

The hem of thy white vesture 

‘‘I feel the soul in me thaw ncai 
The mount of ])iO]diesying , 

In this bleak wddeiness I hear 
A John the Tlaptist ciying ; 

Far in the east I ste upleap 

The strciks of farsk foiewarning. 

And they who sowed the light shall reap 
The gohlen sheaves of morning. 

“Child of our tiavail and oni woe. 

Light in our day of sorrow, 

Through my rapt spirit I foicknow 
The glory of thy moriow , 

1 hear gicat steps, that thiough the shade 
Draw Higher still and nigher, 

And voices call like that which bade 
The prophet come up highei ” 

1 looked, no form mine eyes could find, 

I heard the led rock crowing. 

And through my window chinks the wind 
A dismal tune was blowing ; 


Thought I, My neighbour Buckingham 
Hath somewhat in him gritty, 

Some Pilgrim stuff that hates all sham, 
And he will print my ditty. 

ON THE CAPTURE OF FUGITIVE 
SLAVES NEAR WASHINGTON 

I^OOK on who will in apathy, and stifle 
they who can, 

The sympathies, the hopes, the words, 
that make man truly m*.*!!!; 

Let those whosi hcaits art dungeoned up 
with mtciest or with ease 

Consent to hear with epnet pulse of loath¬ 
some deeds like these ’ 

I fiist (hew in New 1 nghnd’s .air, and 
from h< r h-^rdy bre.ist 

Sucked in the tyrant hating milk that 
will not let me rest; 

And if my words seem ticason to the 
dullard and the time, 

’Tis but my Bay Slate dialect, —our 
fathers spake the same ' 

Shame on the costly mockeiy of piling 
'tone on sionc 

To those who won oui liberty, the heroes 
dead and gone, 

While wt look coldly on and sec law- 
shielded ruftians slay 

The men who fain would wm ihcir own, 
the heroes of to day ’ 

Art we pledged to cra\en silence? Oh, 
fling it to the wind. 

The parchment wall that bars us from 
the least of human kind. 

That makes us ciinge and Umporise, and 
dumbly stand at icst, 

While Pity’s burning flood of words is 
led hot in the breast' 

Though we break our fathers’ promise, 
we have nobler duties first; 

The traitor to Humanity is the traitor 
most accursed; 

Man IS moie than Constitutions; better 
rot beneath the sod, 

Than be tme to ('hutch and State while 
we are doubly false to God I 
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TO THE DANDELION 


We owe allegiance to the State; but 
deeper, truer, more. 

To the sympathies that (lod hath set 
within our spirit’s core ; 

Our country claims our fealty; we grant 
it so, but then 

Before Man maile us citixens, great 
Nature made us men. 

He’s true to God who’s true to man ; 
wherever wrong is done, 

To the humblest and the weakest, ’neath 
the all-beholding sun, 

That wrong is also done to us ; and they 
are slaves most base, 

Whose love of right is for themselves, 
and not for all their race. 

Go<l ^\tjrks for all. Ye cannot hem the 
hope of being free 

With parallels of latitude, with mountain- 
range or sea. 

Put golden padlocks on Truth’s lips, be 
callous as ye will, 

From soul to soul, o’er all the world, 
leaps one electric thrill. 

Chain down your slaves with ignorance, 
ye cannot keep apart. 

With all your craft of tyranny, the human 
heart from heart: 

When first the Pilgiims landed on the 
Hay Slate’s iron shore, 

The word went forth that slavery should 
tme day be no more. 

(>ul from the land of bondage ’tis <lecreed 
our slaves shall go. 

And signs to us are offered, as erst to 
Pharaoh ; 

If we are blind, their exodus, like Israel’s 
of yore, 

Through a J<ed Sea is doomed to be, 
whose surges are of gore. 

'Tis tjurs t<^ save our brethren, with peace 
and love to win 

Their darkened hearts from error, ere 
they harden it to sin; 

Hut if l}efore his duty man with listless 
spirit stands, 

Erelong the Great Avenger takes the 
work from out his hands. 


TO THE DANDELKJN 

Urar common fliA\er, that grow’st 
beside the way. 

Fringing the dusty n)ad witli harmless 
gold, 

Fiist pledge of blithesome May, 

Which children pluck, and, full of piide 
uphold, 

IUgh-heartcfl buccaneers, o’erjoyed 
that they 

An Rldorailo in the grass have found. 
Which not the rich earth’s ample 
round 

May match in wealth, thou art more 
dear to me 

Than all the prouder sumnicr-bloonis 
may be. 

Gold such as thine ne’er diew the 
Spanish piow 

Through the primeval hush of Indian 
seas, 

Nor wrinkled the lean brow 

Of age, to rob the lover’s heart of case; 

’Tis the Spring’s largess, which she 
scatters now 

To rich and ptior alike, with lavish hand, 
Though most hearts never under¬ 
stand 

To take it at God’s value, Imt pass by 

I'he offered wealth with unrewarded 
eye. 

Thou art my tropics and mine Italy; 

To Icxik at thee unlocks a warmer clime; 

The eyes thou givest me * 

Are in the heart, and heed not spaee or 
time: 

Not in mid June the golden-cuirassed 
bee 

Feels a more summer-like warm ravi.sh- 
ment 

In the white lily’s breezy tent, 

His fr^rant Sybaris, than 1, when first 

From the dark green thy yellow circles 
burst. 

Then think I of deep shadows on the 
grass, 
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(Jt liicndowb where in siin the cattle 

\\hiit, as the hree/es ims, 

The glciiuin" lUshcs lean a thuu&and 
wa}s. 

Of lea\ei» thit slumber in a cloudy 
mass, 

Oi whiten in the wind, ofw.itcis blue 
'IJiat from the distance sparkle 
thiuugh 

Soin • woodland gap, and of a sky 
above, 

Whcic one white cloud like a stray 
1 iinb doth ino\ e. 

My childhoo<rs earliest thoughts are 
linkid with thee; 

The sight of thee calls back the robin’s 
song, 

Who, irom the dark old tree 
Beside the dooi, sang cleaily all day long. 
And I, seeuie in ehildish putj, 

] istened as if I he aid in angel -.mg 

With news fr»)in heavin, whieh he 
could bung 

hiesh c\ery day to iny untainted ears 
When biuls and floweis and I weie 
happy peers 

How like a piodigal «lolh nature seem, 
When thou, for all thy gold, so coiunion 
ail' 

Ihou teat best me to diean 
More su redly of eveiy human heart, 
Since each lefleet in joy its scanty 
gleam 

Of heaaeii, and could some wondrous 
see 1 et show, 

Hid we Imt pay the love we owe. 
And with a ehild’s undoubting wistlom 
look 

On all these Ining pages of book. 

THF (.HO.ST-SErR 

Yi- who, passing guues by night. 
Glance not to the left or light, 

Lest a spirit shoultl arise, 
old anil white, to freeze youi eyes. 
Some weak phantom, whieh>our doubt 


Shajics upon the dark without 
broni the daik within, a guess 
At the spirit’s dcathlessness, 

Which ye entertain with fear 
In your self-built dungeon hcie, 
Where je sell >om God giacn li\es 
Just foi gold to bu> you g>\es,— 

Ye without a shudder meet 
In the city’s noonday slued, 

S]lints saddti and more dicad 
Than from out the claj haai fled. 
Buried, biyond hope of light, 

In the body’s liumted night* 

See ye not that woman palc^ 

Theie aie bloodhounds on her trail’ 
Bloodhounds two, all gaunt and lean, 
(r or the soul their scent is keen,) 

W ant and and bin is last, 

They ha\e followed far and fast; 
Want gase tongue, and, at her howl, 
Sin awakened with agiowl 
Ah, piHir girl * she had a light 
To a blessing fiom the light, 

Title deeds to sk) and eaith 
(lod gave to bei at her birth , 

But, befoic they were enjoyed, 
I’ovLity had made them \oid, 

And had drunk the sunshine up 
1 lom all nature’s ample cup, 

LeavHig hei a hist born’s share 
In the dugs of darkness theri- 
Often, on the sidewalk bleak, 

Hungry, all alone, and wtak, 

She has seen, in night and stoini, 
Rooms o’erflow with hrelight w iini, 
Which, outside the window glass, 
Douhlt il all the cold, alas ’ 

Till e ich ray that on her fell 
Stabbed her like an iiitle, 

And she almost loved the wail 
Of the bloodhounds on her trail. 

Till the floor becomes her biei, 

She shall feel then jnntings near. 
Close uioon hei \cry heels, 

Spite of all the dm of wheels ; 
Shivering on her pallet poor, 

She shall hcai them at the door 
Whine and sciatch to be let in, 

Sister bloodhounds, W’^ant and Sin t 
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THE GHOST-SEER I 


Hark ! that rustle of a dress, 

Stiff with lavish costliness ! 

Here comes one whose cheek would flush 
But to have her gximent brush 
'Gainst the girl whose fingers thin 
Wove the weary bioidery in, 

Bending backward from her toil, 

Lest her tears the silk might soil, 

And, in midnights chill and murk, 
Stitched her life into the work. 
Shaping fiom her bitter thought 
lleart’s-ease and forget-me-not, 
Satirising her despair 
With the emblems woven there. 

Little doth the w'earcr heed 
Of the heart-break in the brede ; 

A hyena by her side 

Skulks, down-looking,—it is Pride. 

lie digs for her in the earth. 

Where lie all her claims of biitli, 
With his foul paws looting o’ei 
Sonic long-buried ancestoi, 

Who, pel haps a statue won 
By the ill deeds he had done, 

By the innocent blootl he shed. 

By the desolation spread 
Over happy villages. 

Blotting out the smile of peace. 

There walks Judas, he who sold 
Yesterday his I.ord for gold. 

Sold God’s presence in his heart 
For a proud step in the mart; 

He hath dealt in flesh and blood ; 

At the bank his name is good ; 

At the bank, and only there, 

’Tis a marketable waie. 

In his e)’es that stealthy gleam 
Was not learned of sky or stream, 

But it has the cold, hard glint 
Of new dollars fiom the mint. 

Open now your spiiil’s eyes, 

Lr^k through that poor clay disguise 
Which has thickened, day by day, 
Till it keeps all light at bay. 

And his soul in pitcliy gloom 
Gropes about its narrow tomb, 

From whose dank and slimy walls 
Drop by drop the horror falls. 

Look! a serpent lank and cold 


Ilug) his spirit fold on fold; 

From his heait, all day and night, 

It doth suck God’s blessed light. 

Drink it will, and diink it must, 

Till the cup holds naught but dust; 

All day long he hears it hiss, 

Writhing in its fiendish bliss ; 

All night long he sees its eyes 
Flicker with foul ecstasies, 

As the spirit ebbs away 
Into the absorbing clay. 

W'ho is he that skulks, afraid 
Of the tiust he has betrayed, 

Shuddciing if perchance a gle.iin 
Of old nobleness should stieam 
Through the pent, unwholesome room. 
Where his shrunk soul coweis in gloom, 
Spirit sad beyond the rest 
By more instinct foi the best ? 

’Tis a poet who was sent 
For a bad world’s punishment, 

By compelling it to sec 
Golden glimpses of To Be, 

By compelling it to hear 
Songs that prove the angels nc<ii; 

Who was sent to be the tongue 
Of the weak and spiiit-wiung, 

Whence the fiery-winged Despair 
Tn men’s shrinking eyes might flare. 

’Tis our hope doth fashion us 
To iKisc use or glorious: 

He who might have been a laik 
Of Tiuth’s morning, from the dark 
Raining down melodious hope 
Of a freer, broader scope, 

Aspirations, prophecies, 

Of the spirit’s full sunrise, » 

Chose to be a biid of night, 

That, with eyes refusing light. 

Hooted from some hollow tree 
Of the woild’s idolatry. 

’Tis his punishment to hear 
Sweep of eager pinions near, 

And his own vain wings to feel 
Drooping downward to his heel, 

All their grace and import lost, 
Burdening his weary ghost: 

Ever walking by his side 
He must see his angel guide, 
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Who at intervals doth tuin 
Looks on him so sadly stern, 

\\ ith such ever new surpusc 
Of hushed in^uish in hei lyts, 

Ilixt It seems the lit,ht of day 
I rnu iround him shrinl s iway, 

0i hops 1 lunted fi ni the w ill 
hiiilt aroun I him I y his fall 
I hen the mountains, wrhi sl while ptaks 
Cat(h the nioiniiig, s earliest slieaks 
He must -itL whcie piophets sit 
1 uinmq; cast the ii faces lit, 

Whtnte, with footsteps beautiful 
1 o the t nth y( t dim and dull 
They the i;l i Isomt tidings biiii^ 

Of th( sunlight s hastening 
Nesei (an these hills of bliss 
We oeitbml ed by feet like his' 

But enout,h ' Oh do not due 
Piom th( iiixt the \eil to tear 
Woven of station tnde or drt^s, 

Mort ol scene th in n il edness, 
Wherewith puusil le cultuie drapes 
I illtn Nature s inyind sl apca' 

Let u& lather love to iinrk 
U iw the unextmguished spaik 
'still gleims through the thin disguise 
Of )ui (ustoms ])omps an i lies, 

An 1, not seldom blown to flame, 

\ indicates its ancient claim 
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SoML sort of heart I know is heis, 

I chanted to ft el her pulse one night, 
A brain she has Ih it nevei errs, 

Vnd yet is never nobly right 
It docs not leap to gieat results. 

But, in some cornel out of sight. 
Suspects a spot of latent blight, 

And, oerlh impatient infinite, 

She bargains, ha^^les, and consults 

Her eye, —it seems i chcmic lest 
And drops upon vou like an acid, 

It bites you with unconscious zest, 

So deal and bright, so coldly placid, 
r 


It holds you quietly aloof, 

Tt holds, -and yet it does not win you 
It mciely puts you to the preof 

\nd soils what (qualities are in you, 

Tt sihilcs, but nevei brings you neaier. 

It light her iiatuie diaas not nigh 
*Tis but that yoiiis is growing cleirei 
To her assiys —yes, tiy and tiy, 

You 11 g( t no dtf pel than hei eye 

Ihere, you are elissihtd she s gone 
lar, far away into heiself, 

I* ich with Its 1 itm lal 1 1 on, 

Your pcjr components, one by one, 

Are laid upon their prupei shelf 
In her compact and ouleied mind, 

\nd whit of y ui is left behind 
Is no moil to hei than the wind, 

In that clear bioin, which, day and night, 
No nioveineiiv ot the heait eer jostles, 
I Icr friends ire langed on left and i ghl,— 
Here, silex, hornfdentle, sienite 
Dieie, iiuinal reinains and fossils 

Vnd yet, O subtile inalyst 

lhal ( inst eaih pioj-trly delect 
()f nuod or ^i in, thit cinst untwist 
Each tangled skein of intellect, 

And with thy scalpel eyes lay bare 
X ich mental nerve nioie fine thin an, 

O brain exai t that in thy sc lies 
Canst weigh the sun ind luvei en, 
tor ome Ihy patient science fails. 

One problem still defies ihy irt,— 
Ihou never cinst (ompute for hei 
The distance and diaim ter 
Of any simple human heart 


Hear him but speal, and you will feel 
i he shadow s of the Portico 
Over your trinquil spiut steal, 
lo modulate all joy and woe 
1 o oni subdued, subduing glow , 
Above our s(juabl ling business hours, 

1 ike I Indian Jove’s, his beauty lowers, 
Ills nature satirises ours, 

A form and front of Attic grace, 

He shames the higgling maiket place, 
And dwarfs our more mechanic powers. 

K 
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ON A PORTRAIT OF DANTE BY GIOTTO 


What throbbing verse can fitly render 
That face so pure, «io trcmbling-lemler? 

Sensation glimmers through its rest, 

It speaks iinmanaelecl by words, 

As full of motion as a nest 
That palpitates with unfledged bir<ls; 

’Tis likest to ISethesda's stream, 
Forewarned through all its thrilling 
springs, 

White with the angel’s coming gleam, 
And rippled with his fanning wings. 

Hear him unfold his plots and plans, 

And larger destinies seem man’s; 

"S'cii conjure from his glowing face 
The omen of a fairer race; 

With one grand trope he boldly s}>ans 
The gulf wherein st) many fall, 

’Twixt possible and actual; 

11 is first swift word, talaiia-shod, 
Exuberant with conscious (Jod, 

Out of the clioir of planets blots 
The present earth with all its spots. 

Himself unshaken .is the sky. 

His words, like whirlwinds, s]>in on high 
Systems and creeds ])cllmell together; 
Tis strange as to a deaf man’s eye, 

While trees uprooted splinter by. 

The dumb turmoil of stoimy weather; 
Less of iconoclast than shaper, 

His spirit, safe behind the reach 
Of the tornado of his sjicech. 

Bums calmly .is a glowworm’s taper. 

So great in speech, but, ah! in act 
So overrun with vermin Uoiihles, 

The coarse, sharp-cornered, ugly fact 
Of life collapses all his bubbles : 

Had he bnl lived in I’lato’s day, 

He might, unless my fancy errs. 

Have shared that golden voice’s sway 
O’er barefooted ])hiloso]>hers. 

Our nipping climate hardly suits 
The ripening of ideal fruits : 

His theories vanquish us all summer, 

But winter make.s him dumb .and dumber; 
To see him mid life'.s needful things 
Is something p.iinfully bewildering; 
lie .seems an angel with dipt wings 
Tied to a mortal wife and children, 


And by a brother seraph taken 
In the act of eating eggs and bacon. 

Like a clear fountain, his desire 
Exults and le.ips toward the light. 

In every drop it says “Aspire!” 

Striving for more ideal hei Kbl; 

And .IS the fountain, falling thence, 
Crawls baffled through the common 
gutter. 

So, from hi.s speech's eminence, 

He shrinks into the present tense, 

Unkinged by foolish brc.id and butter, 

Vel smile not, w'orldling, for in deeds 
Not all of life that’s br.ive and wise is; 
He strews an am])lcr fuliue’s seeds, 

'Tis your fault if n«> harvest rises; 
.Smooth back the sneer; for is it naught 
That all he is and has is Beauty’s? 

By .soul the soul’s gains must be wrought, 
The Actual claims our coarser thought. 
The Ideal hath its higher duties. 

ON A rORTRAIT OF DANTF: 
BV f'.IOTTO 

Can this be thou who, lean and paU, 
With such inimiligabk* eye 
Didst look upon those w'rithing souls in 
hale. 

And note each vengeance, and pa.ss by 
Unmoved, save when thy heart by chance 
Cast backward one forbidden glance, 
And .saw hrancesca, with child’s glee, 
SuIkIuc ami mount thy wild-liorse 
knee 

And with proud hamls control its fiery 
prance? 

With half-drooped lids, .and smooth, 
louud brow, 

And eye remote, that inly .sees 
Fair Beatrice’s spirit wandering now 
In .some sca-lulled llcsperides. 

Thou movest through the jarring street, 
.Secluded from the noise of feet 
By her gift-blossom in thy hand, 

Thy branch of palm from Holy 
I/and;— 

No trace is here of ruin’s fiery sleet. 
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Yet thcie is something round thy lips 
That prophesu's the ccjming doom, 

The soft, giay heiald*shadow ere the 
crlips<‘ 

Notches the pcifcci disk with gloom; 
A something that would banish lliee, 

And thine untamed pursuer be, 

Fiom men an<l thcii uuwoilhy fates, 
Thougli Floicnee had not slml her 
gates. 

And G lef had loosed her clutch and let 
thee fice. 

Ah ! he who followfearlessly 
'Ihc btckonmgs of a poet hcail 
Shall wamlci, and without the woild’s 
dcCRC, 

A banished man in held and niait; 
llaidei than hloiunce’ walls the bai 
Which willi deal sternness holds him tir 
hioin home and friemls, till «leith’s 
n h asc, 

And makes his only piayti lor peace, 
lake lhim\ scarred Mtcian of a lifelong 
wai ’ 


ON THE DEATH f)F A FRIEND’S 
(THLD 

DPAni never came s>o nigh to me befoie. 

Nor showed me lus mild lace: oft had I 
mused 

Of calm and peace ami safe forgetfulness, 

Of folded hancls, closed eyes, and heart 
at icst, 

And sluinbei sound benc.ilh a flowery ] 
tuif, 

Of faults forgotten, and an imici place | 

Kept sacied foi us in the he ait of friends; , 

Hut these were idle tancies, satisfied ^ 

W^ith the mere husk of this gicai mystery, 

And dwelling in the outwaicl shows of 
things. I 

Heaven is not mounted to on wings of 
di earns, 

Nor doth the unthankful happiness of 
youth 

Aim thitheiward, but floats fiom bloom 
to bloom, 


W’lth caith’s warm patch of sunshine well 
content: 

’Tis sorrow builds the shining ladder up, 
Whose golden rounds are our‘calamities, 
Whereon our firm feet planting, nearer 
(.od 

The spiiit climbs, and hath its eyes 
unsealed. 

Tuio is it that Dcatli’s face seems stern 
and cold. 

When he is sent to summon those wc 
lo\c, 

Hut all (iod’s angels i onu to us disguised ; 
Soirow and shknoss, povcilj and death, 
One after other lift tlicii liowning masks, 
And we lichoM the sciaph’s fit c* beneath, 
All radiant with the gloiy and the calm 
Of haling hx'ked upon the front of God. 
W'llh evei) anguish of om eartlily [lait 
The spiiit’s sight grows clcatcr ; this was 
meant 

When Jesus touched the blind man's lids 
with clay. 

Life is the jailei, Diatli the angel sent 
To cluaw the unwilling bolls and set us 
fiec. 

He flings not ope the ivory gale of 
Rest,— 

I Only the falkn spiiit knocks at that,— 
Tiut to bemgnt i icgions beckons us, 

'lo distimcs of moie rewarded toil. 

In the luislicfl chainbei, sitting by tlie 
(had, 

It giatcs on us to luai the flood of life 
Whiil riisilmg onward, senseless of our 
loss. 

The bee hums on ; around the bk'ssomcd 
vine 

W'hirs the light humming-bird; the 
critkel chiips; 

The locust’s shiill alarum stings the car; 
Haid by, the cock shouts lustily; from 
farm to farm, 

His cheery brotheis, telling of the snn, 
Answei, till fai away the joyance dies: 
We never knew before how God had filled 
The '•umraer air with happy living 
sounds; 

All round us seems an oveiplus of life, « 
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And yet the one dear heart lies cold and 
still. 

It is most strange, when the great 
miracle 

Hath for our sakes been done, when we 
have had 

Our inwardest experience of God, 

When with His presence still the room 
expands. 

And is awed after Him, that naught is 
changed, 

That Nature’s face looks unacknow¬ 
ledging. 

And the mad world still dances heedless on 
After its butterflies, and gives no sign. 
’Tis hard at first to see it all aright: 

In vain Faith blows her trump to summon 
back 

Her scattered troop: yet, through the 
clouded glass 

Of our own'bitter tears, we learn to look 
Undazzled on the kindness of God’s face ; 
Earth is too dark, and Heaven alone 
shines through. 

It is no little thing, when a fresh soul 
And a fresh heart, with their unmeasured 
scope 

For good, not gravitating earthward yet, 
But circling in diviner periods. 

Are sent into the world,—no little thing. 
When this unbounded possibility 
Into the outer silence is withdrawn. 

Ah, in this world, where every guiding 
thread 

Ends suddenly in the one sure centre, 
death. 

The visionary hand of Might-have-been 
Alone can fill Desiie’s cup to the biim ! 

How changed, dear friend, are thy part 
and thy child’s 1 

He bends above thy cradle now, or holds 
His warning finger out to be thy guide ; 
Thou art the nursling now; he watches 
thee 

Slow learning, one by one, the secret 
things 

Which are to him used sights of every 
day; 


He smiles to see thy wondering glances 
con 

The grass and pebbles of the spirit-world, 
To thee miraculous ; and he will teach 
Thy knees their <lue observances of 
piayer. 

Children are God’s apostles, day by day 
Sent forth to preach of love, and hope, 
and peace; 

Nor hath thy babe his ntission left 
undone. 

To me, at least, his going hence hath 
given 

Serencr thoughts and nearer to the skies, 
And opcnetl a new fountain in my heart 
For thee, my friend, and all: and oh, if 
Death 

More near appnjaches meditates, and 
clasps 

Even now some dearer, more reluctant 
hand, 

God, strengthen Them my f.rith, that I 
may sec 

That ’tis Thine angel, who, with loving 
haste, 

Unto the '.ervice of the inner shrine, 
Doth rt'aken 'I'hy beloved with a kiss^ 

EURYDICE 

IIkaven’s cup held down to me I drain, 
The sunshine mounts and spurs my 
brain; 

Bathing in grass, with thirsty eye 
I suck the last drop of the sky ; 

With each hot sense I draw to the lees 
The quickening oul-door infiueaces, 

And empty to each ladiant comer 
A supernaculum of summer : 

Not, Bacchus, all thy giosser juice 
Could bring enchantment so profuse, 
Though for its press each grape-bunch 
had 

The white feet of an Oread. 

Through our coarse art gleam, now and 
then, 

The features of angelic men ; , 

’Neath the lewd Satyr’s veiling paint 
Glows forth the Sibyl, Muse, or Saint { 
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1 he diubti’s botch no more obscures 
The niiqhty mister’s portraitures 
\ncl who cm say whit Imkur btim 
The hidden glory shall redeem, 

1 oi whit chance clod the soul may wait 
1 ) stumble on its noLler fate, 

Oi why, t) his iinwlined iliode, 

Still by surprises ionics the God ? 

Some moment, niiled on soirow s cress, 
M y nu ell lie i whole youth’s loss, 

Somi V in Ifill jf y we 1 m w not whence, 
Kedeem i hfctinu s ndi expense, 

And, Slid lenly wise, the soul may mark 
Sliipped of then siinulitel duk. 

Mount iins of t,old th it pierce the sky, 
Oudhng its valley cd poveity 

I feel je childliiol s hopes return, 

^\llh oldtn h» Its my pulses biun,— 
Mine 1 1 (he self foigitting swec] 
riie toiient imjiulse swifi ind wild 
belt with la^likinii s roel boin eliild 
Dales gloriously the dan^eious leap, 

An 1 in his sky descended moo 1, 

1 iinsmulis each drop of sliu»|j,ish blool, 

1 y touch )1 1 1 iiiiy N simple wand, 
lo uni thy st md dianunid, 
lioiing himself no bislirl slij), 
l>iU till liuc granite ci idled one, 

Nmsed with the loil s pnnuval dnp 
The cloud embiacins, mountain s son ’ 

Prayer bn itheil in viin ’ no wish s sway 
Kebuilds the vanished yesterday , 

Toi jiliUd wires of Shefheld stimp 
c t,ave the old A1 iddin s lamp , 

1 IS we lie changed , all, whither went 
I hat undesigned ibandonment, 
lhat wise unr|uestiomng content, 

Which could erect its mu roeosm 
Out of a weed s neglected blossom, 

Could call up Arthur and his peers 
By a low moss’s clump of sptais. 

Or, in Us shingle triieine launched, 
Where Charles iii some gieen inlet 
branched, 

Could venture for the golden fleet e 
And dragon watched llespeiides 
Or, from its npple shattered fate, 
Ulysses’ chanecs re cieatc? 


When, heralding life’s every phase, 

1 here glowed a goddess veiling hare, 

V plenteous, forewarnmg giace. 

Like that moie tender dawn that flies 
Before the full moon s ample rise ? 
Mcthiiiks thy parting glory shines 
Through yondei grove of singing pines 
At that elm vista s end I tiace 
Dimly thy sad leave taking face, 

T urydice ' Luryditt ’ 

The tremulous leaves lepeat to me 
1 urydice ’ Lurydiee • 

No glot 11(1 (Jir IS swallows thee 
I han the unclouded sunset s glow , 
rhine IS at le isl I lysi in woe , 

Thou hast Good s nitunl decay, 

\nd fulest like a stai iway 
Into an iimosphert whost shine 
With fuller dty o t.imastiis thini, 
hntenng defeat as twere a shnne< 

Poi us we till 11 lifes diaryCoer 
lo hnd but one word —Nevenmne 


SHh C VMl AND WINl 

As a twig liemblcs, which i bud 

I ights on to sing, then leaves unbent, 
So IS my memoiy thrilled and stiiied , 

1 only knoav she came and went 

^ As clasps some lake, by gusts unnven, 

I he blue dome s measureless content, 
Su my soul ht Id that moment s heaven , 

1 only know she came and went 

As, it one bound, oui swift spiing heaps 
The orehaids full of bloom and scent, 
bo clove hei May my wintry sleeps ,— 

I only know she came and went 

^Vn angtl st jod and met my gare, 
Through the low doorway of my lent, 
The tent is stiuck the vision stgtys,— 

I only know she e imc and went 

Oh, when the room glows slowly dim, 
And life’s last oil is nearly spent, 

One gush of light these eyes will hnin, 

I Only Lo thmk she came and went 
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THE CHANGELING—THE PIONEER 


THE CHANGELING 

I HAD a Utile ilaughlei, 

And she was given rne 
To lead me gently backward 
To the Heavenly Father’s knee, 

That I, by the force of nature, 

Might in some dim wise divine I 

The dcjith of His infinite patience 
To this wayward soul of mine. 

1 know not how others saw her, 

Hut to me she was wholly fair. 

And the light of the heaven she came 
from 

Still lingered and glcameil in her hair; 
For it was as wavy and gohlen, 

And as many changes took, 

As the shadows of sun-gilt lippies 
On the yellow' be«l of a brook. 

To what can I liken her smiling 
Upon me, her kneeling lover, 

How it leaped from her lips to her 
eyelids. 

And tUmpled her wholly over. 

Till her outstretched hands smiled also, 
And I almost seeinetl to see 
Tile very heart of her mother 

Sending sun thrtmgh her veins to me ! 

She had been with us scarce a twelve- 
month, 

And it hardly seemed a day, 

When a tioop f>f wandering angels 
Stole my little daughter away; 

Or perhaps those heavenly Zingari 
But loosed the hampering strings, 

And when they had opened her cage- 
<lour, 

My little bird used her wings. 

But they left in her stead a changeling, 

A little angel child. 

That seems like her bud in full blossom, 
iVnd smiles as she never smiled ; 

When I wake in the morning, I see it | 
Where she always used to lie, 

And T feel as weak os a violet 
Alone ’neath the aw'ful sky. 


As weak, yet as tiustful also; 

For the whole year long I see 
All the wonders of faithful Nature 
Still worked for the love of me ; 
Winds wander, and dews drip earth¬ 
ward, 

Ruin falls, suns rise and set, 
h'arth whiils, and all but to prosper 
A poor little violet. 

This child is not mine as the tirsi was, 

I cannot sing it to lest, 

I cannot lift it up falheily 
And bless it upon my breast ; 

Yet it lies in my little one’s cradle 
And sits in iny little one’s rhaii. 

And the light of the heaven she’s gone to 
Transfigures its golden hair. 


THE ri(.)NEER 

What man w'(»nld live colfined with 
brick and stone, 

Iinpiisoncd from the healing touch 
of air, 

.\nd cramped with selfish landmaiks 
evciy where, 

vVhen all before him stretches, funowless 
and lone, 

TliC unmapped prairie none ean fence 
or own ? 

What man would lead and read the 
selfsame faces, 

And, like the marbles which the 
windmill grinds, ^ 

Rub .smooth forever with the same 
smooth minds. 

This year retracing l.ast yeai’s, every 
year’s, dull liaces, 

When there aie woods and iin-pen- 
folded .space.s? 

What man o’er one old thought would 
pore and pore, 

Shut like a book between its covers 
thin 

For every fool to leave his dog’s- 
ears in. 



LONGING 


When solitude is his, and God foievcr- 
nioie, 

Just f('r the opening; of a paltry dooi ? 

What man would wati-h life’s oo/y 
element 

Creep Letheward foievei, when he 
might 

Down some great river drift beyond 
men’s sight, 

To whci*' the undelhroned foiest’s loyal 
tent 

Ihoods with its hush o’ei hall a 
eontinent 

Whit man with men would push and 
all create*, 

I’leeing out t looked means to 
erookeil ends, 

When he can have the skics and 
woods fo! fi lends, 

bnatch bark the luddcr of his unJis- 
mantled fate, 

And in himself he* luler, church, and 
state ? 

Cast leaves and featheis lOt in last 
)(ai’s nest, 

The wingeel brood, flown thence, 
new dwellings plan ; 

The self ol his own Tasl is not a 
man ; 

I'o ehange and ehange is life, to move 
and nevei lest 

Not wh it vve aie, but wdial we hope, 
IS best. 

The wild, fice woods make no man 
halt m blind ; 

Cities lob men of eyes and hands 
and feet, 

I’alching one whole of many m- 
t ompl'jte; 

The general pieys upon the individual 
mind. 

And oaeh alone is helpless as the wind. 

Kaih man is some man’s seivanl; 
every soul 

Is by some olhei’s piesence (luite 
discrowned ; 


Each owes the next through all the 
imperfect round. 

Yet not with mutual help; each man is 
his own goal, 

..Vnd the whole earth must stop to pay 
him toll. 

ITcie, life the undiminished man 
demands , 

I New faculties stietch out to meet 
• new w ml s ; 

What Natuie asks, tha^ Natuic 
also gnnf ; 

I Here nan is lord, not lUudge, of eyes 
and feel and hamls, 

And to hir> life is knit w ith houi ly bands. 

CoiiK out, then, from the old thoiiglils 
and old ways. 

Heloie )oii liaiden to a ci>stal cold 
Which the new life can sh.iilei, but 
not mould ; 

Freedom foi ;you still wails, still, looking 
backwaid, slajs, 

But widens still the inctrievable space. 
LONGING 

Or all the myiiad moods of mind 

Tint thiough the soul come tliionging 
Which one was t'ei so Jcai, so kind, 

So beautiful .i-. Longing? 

The thing w'c long loi, that wc aie 
Foi one tianscendent moment. 

Before the I’rcsiiit pool and bare 
Can make its snteiing comment. 

Still, through oui paliiy stir and stiife, 
Glow's down the wished Ideal, 

And Longing moulds in clay what Life 
Caives in the m.irble Real; 

To let the new' Id** in, vve know, 

Desuc must ope the portal; 

! IVihaps the longing to be sc 

Helps make the soul immortal. 

Longing is Ciod’s fresh heavenward w'ill 
With our poor earlhwaid striving ; 

W^c quench if that we may be still 
Content with merely living; 
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But, ^vould we learn that heart’s full 
scopt 

Which we lie huuily wronging 
Oui lives must climb frvnn hope to hope 
\n(l realise out longing 

\h ' let us hope that to oiu praise 
Good Cioil not only reekons 
The moments when we tiead His wajs, 
But when the spirit lieckons —- 
That some slight good is also uiought 
Beyond self satisfaction 
When we arc simply good in thought, 
Ilowe ei we fail in actu n 


GDI* TO 1 kAN( I 
1-KBRUAK\ 1848 
I 

As, flake by flake the beetling avalan 
elies 

Build up their imminent ciags of 
noiseless snow 

lill some chime thrill the loosened 
rum launches 

In unw lined havoc on the loofs litlow, 

So giew and gatheied through the silent 
yeais 

The madness of i People wrong hy 
wrong 

Iheie seemed no stiengih in Oic dumb 
toiler s tears 

No strength in suflerinp , but the Past 
was sliong 

1 he brute despan of ti impled centuries 

Leaped up with one hoaise yell and 
snapped its bands, 

Oiopeil foi Its light with horny, 
callous hands, 

And staled around for God with blood 
shot e)is 

What wonder if those*palms were all 
too hard 

For nice distinctions,—if that mjenad 
throng— 

They whose thick atmosphere no bard 

Had shivered with the lightning of his 
song. 


Brutes with the memories and desiies 
of men, 

W hose ehionielcs weie writ with non 
pen, 

In the crooked shoulder and the 
foiehead low 

Set wrong to balance wiong, 

\nd physiektd woe with woe? 

II 

They did as they were taught not theirs 
the blame, 

If men who sratteud liiebiands leaped 
Iht flame 

They ti impled Peace bcneith their 
sa\age feel. 

And by her gc Idtn tiessis dri w 

Mere) along the paiement of the 
street 

O Freedom * 1 leedoin ’ is thy nioinmg 
dew 

So gory red Alas, thy light h id 
ne er 

Shone in upon the ihaos of their 
lair 

They re at tl to Ihi e such symbol is they 
1 new 

And worshipped it with fliiiit ind 
blood, 

\ Vengeam i, aae m hand, th at stood 

Holding a tjiant s head up by tlit clotted 
hair 

III 

What wiongs the Oppnssoi bufleted, 
these we know, 

These have found piteous vcyce 111 song 
and piose , 

But for the Oppressed, then darkness 
and their woe, 

1 heir gunding cenluiies, — what Muse 
h id those ? 

Though hall and palace hid nor eyes 
nor ears, 

Hardening a people’s heait to senseless 
stone, 

Thou knewest them, O Fartli, that drank 
their tears, 

O He iven, that heard their inarticulate 
moan ' 
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Ihcy noted down their fettub, link by 
link 

Cciist w'ls the hand that sciawltd, anti 
red tlu ink , 

Kudo w IS their scoiL is suits unlctteied 
men 

Notched with i heulsnnns i\e upon a 
block 

What miriel if, when einie the avenj^in^ 
shock, 

1 wa Ate, not Ui inia, held the pen? 

IV 

Wuh eye aviiUd in I ni ini'uislied 
frown 

I oatliin^ly nhdes the Muse throut’b 
sc lies of si life, 

Wheu, like the he lit of \cn^canee up 
ind down 

Ihrobs m its fiimcwirl the blool 
inudled knife 

Slow ait the steps cf Freedom, but 
hei fett 

turn never bickwaid hers no blcxidy 
t,lire , 

Her light es t ilni, in I innocent, ind 
sweet, 

And wheie it cnteis there is no 
de spill 

Not first on palace ind c athedial spin 

(^uiveis and gltains that unconsumingiiie, 

While these stand bliek against hei 
moining skies. 

The peasant sees it Itap from peak to 
peak 

Along his lulls , the ciaftsm in s bum 
ing eyes 

Own with cool teais Us influence mother 
meek, 

It lights the poet s heart up like a st ir, 

Ah ' whih the tyrant deemed it still 
afar, 

And twined with golden threads his 
futile snare, 

Ihat swift, convicting glow all round 
him ion, 

'Twas close beside him tin re, 

Sunrise whose Memnon is the soul of 


O Broker King, is this thy wisdom’s 
fruit? 

A flynasty plucked c lit as tweie a 
weed 

Grown rankly in a night, thit leaves 
no sted ' 

(ould cighu en years strike down no 
deeper root i 

But now thy vultuie eye was turned 
on Spun, 

A sho it from I iris, ind th> crown falls 
ft 

Ihy lace lus ctiscd to rtign 

And thou bee omc a fu,,ilive and scotl 
Slippery the feet that mount by slaiis 
of gol 1, 

And weakest of ill fences one of steel, 
Go and keep school agiin likt him of 
old, 

The Syianisan lyiant,—thou mayst feel 

Ko}al amid a biich swayed common 
weal' 

VI 

Not long can he lie luler who allows 
His tune lo nm befoie him, thou 
wast niughl 

Sexm is the strip of gold about thy blows 
Was no moil emblem of the People’s 
thought 

Vain were thj bayonets against the foe 
Ihuu hailsl to cope with , thou didst 
wige 

War not with 1 renchmen ineiely,—^no. 
Thy strife was w ith the Spirit of the Age, 

Ihe invisible Spmt whese fiist bieath 
dmne 

Scatieied thy frail endeavour, 

And, like poor last ye ii s leaves, whirled 
thee and Ihme 
Into the I^ark forever • 

* 

VII 

Is here no triumph? Nay, what 
though 

Ihe yellow blcjcxl of Trade meanwhile 
should pour 

Along Us atteiies a shrunken flow, 


man 
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And the idle canvas droop around the 
shore ? 

These do not make a slate, 

Nor keep it gpreat; 

I think God made 
The earth for man, not trade; 

And where each humblest human creature 
Can stand, no more suspicious or afraid, 
Erect and kingly in his right of nature, 

To heaven and earth knit with harmoni¬ 
ous lies,— 

Where I behold the exultation 
Of manhoo<l glowing in those eyes 
That had been dark for ages. 

Or only lit with bestial loves and 
rages, 

There I behold a Nation . 

The France which lies 
Ilctwcen the Pyrenees and Rhine 
Is the least part of hiancc ; 

I see her rather in the soul whose shine 
1 turns through the craftsman’s grimy 
countenance, 

In the new energy divine 

Of 'roll’s enfranchised glance. ' 

VIII 

And if it be a dream. 

If the great Future be the little Past ‘ 
’Neath a new mask, which droj'is ami | 
shows at last , 

'fhe same weird, mocking face to balk 
and blast. 

Yet, Muse, a gladder measure suits the 
theme, 

And the Tyrt.^ean harp 
I^ovcs notes more resolute and 
sharp, 

Throbbing, as throbs the bosom, hot and 
fast: 

Such visions are of morning, 

Theirs is no vague forewarning, 
The dreams which nations dream come 
true. 

And shape the world anew; 

If this be a sleep, 

Make it long, make it deep, 

O Father, who sendest the harvests men 
reap ! 


While Labour so slccpeth, 

His sorrow is gone. 

No longer he weepeth, 

But smileth and steepeth 
His thoughts in the dawn ; 

He hearelh Hope yonder 
Rain, lark-like, her fancies 
His dreaming hands wander 
Mid heart’s-case and pansies ; 
’Tis a dream ! "I’is a vision !” 
Shrieks Mammon aghast; 
“The day’s broad derision 
Will chase it at last; 

Ye are mad, ye have taken 
A slumbering kraken 

For tirm land of the Past!" 

Ah ! if he awaken, 

God shield us all then, 

If this ilreain rudely sliaken 
Shall cheat him again ! 

IX 

Since first I heard uui North-wind 
blow, 

Since first I saw ,\tlantir throw 
On our grim locks his thunderous 
snow, 

I hived thee, Freedom ; as a boy 
The rattle of thy shiehl at Marathon 
Did with a Grecian joy 
Through all my pulses lun ; 

Rut I have learned to love thee now 
Without the helm upon thy gleaming 
brow, 

A maiden mild and undefiled 
lake her who bore the world’s redeem¬ 
ing child; * 

And surely never did thine altars 
glance 

With purer fires than now in France ; 
While, in their clear white Bashes, 
Wrong’s shadow,back ward cast, 
Waves coweiing o’er the ashes 
Of the dead, blaspheming Past, 
O’er the shapes of fallen giants, 
His own nnburied brood, 
Whose dead hands clench defiance 
At the overpowering Good ; 

And down the happy future runs a flood 
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Of i)iophesying hglit, 
ll shows an Kaith no longei btainecl 
with blood, 

Klossom and fruit uhero now we sco 
the hud 

Ot Hiotlurhood and Right 


A\ri M’lS 

I’KVisiij f,iw,fiiend? Wc, too, love 
it mueh as they that love it best, 

I IS the deep, augasl fouiuHtiun, whereon 
I’e ue and Justice lest ; 

I )n the lock juiiiiea il, hidden 111 the I’asl 
il-v bases be, 

ISluik hy block 1)11 »neleavouiiijg Xges 
IniiU It up to wh U wc see* 

l»u( dig down tin Old nnbury , thou 
shdl hud on eveiy slont 
I lilt each Age hath caivtd the s)nil>ol 
of what god to them was known, 

I gly >h ipes and lirulish sometimes, but 
the fauest that they knew , 
if ihtir sight weie <hm and (aithwaid, . 
yet then hope and .aim weie Hue ' 

Surely as the unconstious needle feels the 
far oil loidst.ii drew. 

So stiives every gi re lous n Unit to it om 
itseU with law ; 

Aiul the ehler Saints ami Sages laid then 
pious (i.amewoik light 
Hy a theoeralu instinct roicred fioin the 
people’s sight. 

As then geids wort, so then laws wen ; 
Ihoi the stiong could le.uc and 
steal, 

So through many a peaceful inlet tore the 
Noistman s> eagei ktel; 
hut a new lav/ eaine when Cliiist came, 
.and noi blameless, as before, 
k in we, p.aymg linn our hp-lithes, gi\e | 
our lives and faiths to Tlioi 

L«iw is holy; ay, but what law? Is 
theie nothing more divine* 

Than the p.itchtd up broil ■> of Congie&s, 
venal, full of meat and w me ? 


Is there, say you, nothing higher 
Naught, God save us ' that trans¬ 
cends 

Laws of cotton lestme, wo\t by vulgar 
men foi vulgar ends ? 

Dill Iehov.ih ask Iheir counsel, 01 submit 
10 tlu'm a plan, 

Lre* lie hi led with loves, hopes, longings, 
this i.piung IktiI ol man? 

1 01 fheir edict does the* soul w.ut, eie it 
swing lound to the pole 

Of tht liui, the flee, the (lod willed, all 
that makes it he i soul ^ 

Law IS holy; but not youi law, >t who 
ketp the liblets whole* 

While ye dash the Law to j itces, slutler 
it m lile ind soul; 

Ik. mug up the \ik is hghlsoiu , goltlen 
Ajus liid within, 

While We laviles sh.aie the* offerings, 
luhei by the people‘’s sin. 

Give to ( a.sar what is C\ ar’s? yes, but 
tdl me, it you can, 

Is this supcisui]ition Oasai’s here upon 
our brother man ^ 

Is. not here some* other’s image, daik and 
sullied though it be. 

In this fellow soul that woishiiis, struggles 
Godw.nd even as we *’ 

It w.as not to siu h a fuiiue that the M.ay- 
flowe'r’s ])iow wis turned ; 

Not to such i lailh the uiaityrs clung, 
exulting .IS they burned ; 

Not by such laws aie men fashioned, 
I irnest, simple, \ali.mt, great 

In the househohl siiiues whereon rests 
the uncoTK][uciable state. 

Ah * theic lb a higher gospel, overhead 
the (-lod roof springs, 

And each glad, obedient jikanet like a 
golden shuttle sings 

Through the web which Time is weaving 
in his never icstmg loom, 

Weaving seasons many-coloured, bringing 
prophecy to doom. 
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Think you Truth a farthing rushlight, to 
be pinched out when you will 

With your deft official fingers, and your 
politicians' skill? 

Is your God a wooden fetish, to be 
hidden out of sight 

That his block eyes may not see you do 
the thing that is not right ? 

But the Destinies think not so; to their 
judgment-chamber lone 

Comes no noise of popular clamour, there 
Fame’s trunn^et is not blown ; 

Your majorities they reck not; that you 
grant, but then you say 

That you diifoi with them somewhat, 
which is stronger, you or they ? 

Patient aie they as the insects that build 
islands in the deep ; 

They hurl not the bolted thunder, but 
their silent way they keep j 

Where they have been that we know; 
where empires towered that were 
not just; 

Ix)! the skulking wild fox scratches in a 
little heap of dust. 


A PARABLE 

S A.111 Christ our Lord, “ 1 will go and see 

ilow the men, my brethren, believe in 
Me.” 

He passed not again through the gate of 
biith, 

But made IJnnself known to the children 
of earth. 

Then said the chief priests, and rulers, 
and kings, 

“Behold, now, the Giver of all good 
things; 

Go to, let us welcome with pomp and 
state 

Him who alone is mighty and great.” 

With carpets of gold the ground they 
spread 

Wherever the Son of Man should tread. 


And in palacc-chambers lofty and luic 
They lodged Him, and served Him with 
kingly faie. 

Great otgans surged through arches dim 
Their jubilant floods in praise of Him; 
And in church, and palace, and judg- 
mcnt-hall, 

lie saw His own image high over all. 

But still, wherevei IIis steps they led, 
The Loid insonow l>ent down His head, 
And from under the heavy foundation- 
stones. 

The Son of Maiy heard bittei groans. 

And in church, and jialace, and judg¬ 
ment-hall, 

He marked gieat fissures that rent the wall. 
And opened wider and yet inf.ie wide 
As the living foundation heaved and 
sighed. 

“Have ye founded your thiones and 
altars, then, 

On the bodies and souls of living men? 
And think )0 lh.at building shall endiiie. 
Which bheltcis the noble and ciushes the 
poor ? 

“With gates of silvei and bais of gold 
Ye have fenced My sheep from their 
Father’s fold; 

I have heaid the diopping of their tcais 
In heaven thc^e eighteen humlred years. ” 

“ O T.ord and Master, not ouis the guilt, 
We build but as our fatheis built; 

Behold Thine images, how the^ stand, 
Sovereign and sole, through all our land. 

“Our task is haul,—with sword and 
flame 

To hold thine earth forever the same. 
And with shaip crooks of steel to keep 
Still, as Thou leftest them, Thy sheep.” 

Then Christ sought out an artisan, 

A low-browed, stunted, haggard man, 
And a motherless girl, whose fingers thin 
Pushed from hci faintly want and sin. 
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These ! 5 ct He in the raulst of them, 
aVntl as they drew back ‘their garment- 
hem, 

For fear of defilement, “Lo, here,” said 
He, 

‘ The images ye have made of Me!” 


ODE 

WRIT'] EN FOR TTIR CELEBKA TION OF THE 
INlROI>T7('riON OK I HE COCfllTlIATE 
WATER IN’IO THK CU'Y OK BOSTON 

My name is Water ; I have sped 

Through .stiange, dark ways, untried 
before, 

Ky pure desire of friendship led, 
('ocliituate’s ambassador; 

He sends four royal gifts by me; 

Long life, health, peace, and purity. 

I’m Ceres’ cup-beaier; I pour. 

For flowers and fiuils and all their kin, 

Her crystal vintage, from of yore 
Stored in old Earth’s scleetest bin, 

Flora’s. Falernian lipc, since God 

The winepress of the deluge trod. 

In that far isle w hence, iron-willed, 

The New Woild’s sires their bark 
unmoored. 

The fairies’ acom-cups I filled 
Upon the toadstool’s silver board, 

And, ’ncath Heine’s oak, for Shake¬ 
speare’s sight, 

Strewed moss and grass with diamonds 
bright. 

No fairies in the Mayflower came, 

And, lightsome as I spai klc here, 

For Mother Bay State, busy dame, 

I’ve toiled and drudged this many a 
year, 

Throbbed in her engines’ iron veins, 

Twirled myriad spindles for her gains. 

I, too, can weave; the watp I set 
Through which the sun his shuttle 
throws, 


And, bright as Noah saw it, yet 
For you the arching rainbow glows, 

A sight in Paradise denied 
To unfallen Adam and his bride. 

When Winter held me in his grip, 

You seized and sent me o’er the wave, 
Ungrateful! in a prison-ship; 

But I forgive, not long a slave, 

For, stum as sutnmer south-w inds blew, 

Homeward I fled, disguised as dew. 

• 

For rountl'*®- services I’m fit, 

Of use, of pleasure, and of gain, 

But lightly from all bonds I flit, 

Nor lose my mirth, nor feel a stain; 
From mill and wash-tub I escape, 

And take in heaven my proper shape. 

So, free myself, to-day, elate 

I come fiom far o’er hill and mead, 
And here, Cochituate’s envoy, wait 
To be your blithesome Ganymede, 
And biim your cups with nectai true 
1 hat never will make slaves of you. 


LINES 

SUGGESTED «Y THE GRAVES OF TWO 
ENGLISH SOIDIERS ON CONCORD 
BAI ILE-GKOUNl) 

The same good blood that now refills 
The dotaid Orient’s shiunken veins, 

The same whose vigour westward thrills, 
Bursting Nevada’s silver chains, 

Poured here upon the April grass, 
Freckled with red the herbage new; 

On reeled the battle’s trampling mass. 
Back to the ash the bluebird flew. 

Poured here in vain;—that sturdy blood 
Was meant to make the earth more green, 
But in a highci, gentler mood 
Than broke this April noon serene; 

Two graves are here: to mark the place, 
At head and foot, an unhewn stone, 

O’er which the herald lichens trace 
The blazon of Oblivion. 
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These men were hrnvc enough, and true 
To the hired soldier’s bull-clog creed; 
What brought them here they never 
knew, 

They fought as suits the English breed : 
They came three thousancl miles, and 
died, 

To keep the Past upon its throne; 
Unheard, beyond the ocean tide, 

Their English mother made her moan. 

The turf that rovers them no thrill 
Sends up to fire the heart and brain; 

No stronger purpose nerves the will. 

No hope renews its youth again ; 

From farm to farm the Concord glides, 
And trails my fancy with its flow; 
(.Perhead the balanced hen-haw'k slides, 
Twinned in the river’s heaven bcUnv. 

But go, whose Bay State bosom stirs, 
Proud of thy birth and neighbour’s right. 
Where sleep the heroic villagers 
Borne red and stiff from (kmcord fight; 
Thought Reuben, snatching down his 
gun, 

Or Seth, as ebbed the life away, 

What earlhrjuakc rifts would shoot and 
run 

World-wide from that short April fray? 

What then? With heart and hand they 
wrought. 

According to their village light; 

’Twas for the Future that they fought, 
Their rustic faith in what was right. 

Upon earth’s tragic stage they burst 
Unsuminoned, in the humble sock; 
Theirs the fifth act; the curtain first 
Rose long ago on Charles’s block. 

Their graves have voices; if they threw' 
Dice charged with fates beyond their ken, 
Yet to their instincts they were true. 

And had the genius to be men. 

Fine privilege of Freedom’s host, 

Of humblest soldiers for the Right! -- 
Age after age ye hold your post. 

Your graves send courage forth, and 
might. 


•TO- 

We, too, have autumns, when our leaves 
J^rnp loosely through the dampened 
air. 

When all our good seems Ixmnd iu 
sheaves. 

And we stand reaped and bare. 

('>ur seasons have no fixed returns, 
Without our will they come and go; 

At noon our sudden summer burns, 

Ere sunset all it. snow. 

But each day brings less summer cheer, 
Crimps more our ineffectual spring, 
xVnd something earlier every year 
Our singing birds take wing. 

' As less the olden glow abides, 

And less the chillier heart aspires, 
With drift-wood beached in past spring- 
tides 

i We light our sullen tires. 

! By the pinched rushlight’s starving beam 
We cower and strain our wasted sight, 
To stitch youth’s shroud up, seam l)yscam, 
Tn the long arctic night. 

[t was not so—we once wine young— 
When S]>ring, to womanly Summer 
turning, 

Pier dew-drops on each grass-blade strung, 
In the red sunrise burning. 

We trusted then, aspired, believed 
That earth could be remade to-morrow; 
Ah, why be ever undeceived ?, 

Why give up faith for sorrow? 

O thou, whose days are yet all spring, 
Faith, blighted once, is past retrieving; 
Experience is a dumb, dead thing; 

The victory’s in believing. 

FREEDOM 

Are we, then, wholly fallen ? Can it lie 
That thou, North wind, that from thy 
mountains bringest 
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Their spirit to our plains, and thou, blue 
sea, 

Who on our rocks thy wreaths (>f freedom 
flingest, 

As on an altar,—can it be that ye 
Have wasted inspiration on dead ears, 
Dulled with the too familiar clank of 
chains ? 

'I'he people’s heart is like a haip for years 
I lung where some petrifying torrent rains 
Its slow -inclusting spray: the stiffened 
chor<ls 

Faint and more faint make answer to the 
tears 

That drip upon them: idle are all words: 
Only a golden plectrum wakes tlie tone 
Deep buried ’neath that cvcr-thickcning 
stone. 

Wo are not free: doth Freedom, then, 
consist 

In musing with our faces loward the Past, 
While petty cares and crawling interests 
twist 

Their spider-threads about us, which at 
last 

Grow strong as iron chains, to cramp and 
Ijiml 

In formal narrowness heart, soul, and 
mind i 

Freedom is recreated year by year, 

In hearts wide open on the Godward side, 
In souls cabn-cadenced as the whirling 
sphere. 

In minds that sway the future like a tide. 
No broadest creeds can bold her, and no 
codes; 

She chooses men for lier august aliodes, 
Building them fair and fronting to the 
dawn; 

Yet, when we seek her, we but find a few 
I-ight footprints, leading mom - ward 
through the dew : 

Before the day had risen, she was gone. 

And we must follow: swiftly runs she on, 
And, if our steps should slacken in despair, 
Half turns her face, half smiles through 
golden hair, 

Forever yielding, never wholly won; 


That is not love w’hich pauses in the race 
Two close-linked names on fleeting sand 
to trace; 

Freedom gained yesterday is no more 
ouis; 

Men gather but diy seeds of last year’s 
flowers; 

.Still there’s a charm ungranted, .still a 
grace, 

Still rosy Hope, the free, the unattained. 
Makes us Possession’s languid hand let 
fall; 

’Tis but a fiagmcnt of ourselves is gained, 
The h dture l)ring.s us more, but never all. 

And, as the finder of some unknown 
realm, 

Mounting a .summit whence he thinks to 
sec 

On cither side of him the imprisoning sea, 
Beholds, above the clouds that overwhelm 
The valley-land, peak after snowy peak 
Stretch out of sight, eacli like a silver helm 
Beneath its plume of smoke, sublime and 
bleak, , 

And what he thought an island finds to 
be 

A continent (o him first oped, -so we 
Gan from our height of Freedom look 
along 

A boundless future, ours if we be strong; 
Or if wc shrink, better remount our ships 
And, fleeing God's express design, trace 
back 

The hero-freighted Mayflower’s prophet- 
track 

To Europe entering her blood-red eclipse. 


BIBLIOLATRES 

Bowing thyself in dust IxTore a Book, 
And thinking the great God is thine alone, 
O rash iconoclast, thou wilt not brook 
What gods the heathen caiwes in wood 
and stone. 

As if the Shepherd who from outer cold 
Leads all His shivering lambs to one sure 
fold 

Were careful for the fashion of His crook. 
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There is no broken reed so ixjor and base, 

No rush, Ihe bending tilt oi* swamp-tly 
blue, 

But He therewith the ravening wolf can 
chase, 

And guide llis Hock to springs and 
pastures new; 

Through ways unlocked for, and through 
many lands, 

Far from the rich folds built with human 
hands. 

The gracious footprints of His love T 
trace. 

And what art thou, own brother of the 
clod. 

That from His hand the crook' would’st 
snatch away 

And shake instead thy dry and sapless 
rod, 

To scare the sheep out of the wholesome 
day ? 

Yea, what art thou, blind, unconverted 
Jew, 

That with thy idol-volume’s covers two 

Would’st make a jail to coop the living 
God? 

Thou hear’st not well the mountain organ- 
tones 

By prophet ears from Hor and Sinai 
caught. 

Thinking the cisterns of those Hebrew 
brains 

Drew dry the springs of the All-knower’s 
thought, 

Nor shall thy lips be touched with living 
hre, 

Who blow’st old altar-coals with sole 
desire 

To weld anew the spirit’s broken chains. 

(}od is not dumb, that He should sj^reak 
no more; 

If thou hast wanderings in the wilderness 

And Hnd’st not Sinai, ’tis thy soul is 
poor; 

There towers the Mountain of the Voice 
no less, 

Which whoso seeks shall find, but he 
who bends. 


Intent on,manna still and mortal end.s, 

Sees it not, neither hears its thundered 
lore. 

Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 

And not on paper leaves nor leaves of 
stone; 

Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it, 

Texts of despair or hojjc, of joy or moan. 

While swings the sea, while mists the 
mountains shroud, 

WTiile thunder’s surges burst on cliffs of 
cloud, 

Still at the prophets’ feet the nations sit. 


BEAVER BROOK 

HusiiKl) with broad sunlight lies the hill. 
And, minuting the long day’s loss, 

The ceflar’s shadow, slow anil still. 
Creeps o'er its dial of gray moss. 

Warm noon brims full the valley’s cup, 
The aspen’s leaves are scarce astir; 

Only the little mill sends up 
Its busy, never-ceasing burr. 

Climbing the loose-piled wall that hems 
The road along the mill-pond’s brink, 
I'roin ’neath the arching barljcrry-stcms, 
My fcK)tstep scares the shy chew ink. 

Beneath a bony buttonwood 

'I'he mill’s red door lets forth the din; 

The whitened miller, dust-imbued, 

P'lits past the square of dark within. 

No mountain torrent’s strength is»here; 
Sweet Beaver, child of forest still, 

Heaps its small pitcher to the car, 

And gently waits the miller’s will. 

Swift slips Undine along the race 
Unheard, and then, with flashing bound, 
I*loods the dull wheel with light and 
grace, 

And, laughing, hunts the loath drudge 
round. 

The miller dreams not at what cost 
The c]uivering mUlstones hum and whirl, 
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Nor liow for every turn are tost 
Armfuls of diamond and of peail. 

But Summer cleared my happier eyes 
With drops of some celestial juice, 

To see how Beauty underlies, 
Forevermore each form of use. 

And more; methought I saw that flood, 
Wliich now so dull and daikling steals, 
Think, h«Te and there, with hinnai) blofid. 
To turn the world’s laborious wheels. 

No more than doth the miller theie, 

Shut in oui several cells, do we 


Know with what waste of beauty 
rare 

Moves every day’s machinery. 

Surely the wiser time shall corne 
When this fine overplus of might. 

No longer sullen, slow, and dumb, 

Shall leap to music and to light. 

In that new childliood of the Earth 
I.ifc of itself shall dance and play, 

Fresh blood in Time’s shrunk wins make 
mirth. 

And labour meet delight half-way. 


MEMORIAL VERSES 


KOvSSUTfl 

A RACE of nobles may die out, 

A royal line may leave no heir; 

Wise Nature sets no guards about 
Her pewter plate and wooden ware. 

But they fail not, the kinglicr breed. 
Who stariy diadems attain; 

To dungeon, axe, and stake succeed 
Heirs of the old heroic strain. 

The zeal of N.ature never cools. 

Nor is she thwarted of her ends; 

When gapped and dulled her cheaper 
tools, 

Then she a saint and prophet spends. 

Land of the Magyars ! though it be 
The tyrant may relink his chain. 

Already thine the victory, 

As the jiust l''uture measures gain. 

Thou hast succeeded, thou hast won 
The deathly travair.s amplest worth; 

A nation’s duty thou hast done, 
fiiving a hero to our earth. 

And he, let come what will of woe. 

Hath saved the land he strove to save; 
No Cossack hordes, no traitor’s blow, 
Canquench the voice shall haunt his gnave. 


“ I Kossuth am; O Future, thoi. 

Th,n.t c’lear'st the just and blott’st the vile, 

O’er this small dust in reverence bow, 

Remembering what I was erewhile. 

I was the chosen trump wherethrough 

Our Go<l sent forth awakening bieath; 

Came ch.ains? Came death? The strain 
He blew 

Sounds on, outliving chains and death.’’ 

TO LAMARTINE 
184S 

I niD nt)t praise thee when the crow<l, 
’Witched with the moment’s inspba- 
tion, 

Vexed thy still ether with hosannas loud, 
And stamped their dusty adoration; 

I but looked upw'ard with the rest, 

And, when they shouted Greatest, 
whi.spered Best. 

They raised thee not, but rose to thee, 
Their fickle wreaths about thee 
flinging; 

So on some marble I’hoebus the swoll’n 
sea 

Might leave his worthless seaweed 
clinging, 

\ 
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But pious hands, with reverent care, 
Make the pure limbs once more sublimely 
bare. 

Now thou’rt thy plain, granil self again, 

, Thou art secure from panegyric, 
Thou who gav’st politics an epic strain. 
And actedst Freedom’s noblest lyric; 
This side the Blessed Isles, no tree 
Grows green enough to make a wreath 
for thee. 

Nor can blame cling to thee; the snow 
From swinish footprints takes no 
staining, 

But, leaving the gross soils of earth below, 
Its spirit mounts, the skies regaining. 
And unresentful falls again, 

To beautify the world with dews and rain. 

The highest duty to mere man vouchsafed 
Was laid on thee,-- out of wild chaos, 
When the roused popular ocean foaiiiecl 
and chafed, 

And vulture War from his Imaus 
Snuffed blood, to summon homely 
Peace, 

And show that only order is release. 

To carve thy fullest thought, what though 
Time was not granted ? Aye in 
history, 

Like that ] 3 awn’s face which l>afiled 
Angulo 

Left .shapeless, grander for its 
mystery, 

Thy great Design shall stand, and day 
Flood its blind front from Orients far 
away. 

Who says thy day is o’er ? Control, 

My heart, that bitter first emotion; 
Wlrile men shall reverence the steadfast 
soul, 

The heart in silent self-devotion 
Breaking, the mild, heroic mien, 
Thou’lt need no prop of marble, I/tmar- 
tine. 

If France reject thee, ’tis not thine, 

But her own, , exile that she utters ; 


Ideal France, the deathless, the divine, 
Will be where thy white pennon 
flutters, 

As once the nobler Athens went 

With Aristides into banishment. 

No fitting metewand hath To-day 

For measuring spirits of thy .staturej 

Only the Future can reach up to lay 
The laurel on that lofty nature, 

Bard, who with some diviner art 

Mast touched the bard’s true lyre, a 
nation’s heart. 

Swept by thy hand, the gladtlened chords. 
Crashed now in discords fierce by 
others. 

Gave forth one note beyond all skill of 
words. 

And chimed together, We are 
brothers. 

O poem unsurpassed ! it ran 

All round the world, unlocking man to 
man. 

France is too poor to pay alone 

The service of that ample spiiil; 

Paltry seem low dirialorship and tin one, 
Weighed with thy self-renouncing 
merit; 

They had to ihec been rust and loss; 

Thy aim was higher,—thou ha.st c]iin 1 x;<l 
a Cross! 


TO JOHN G. PALFRKY 

There are who triumph in a losing 
cause, 

Who can put on ilefeat, as ^twere a 
wreath 

Unwithering in the adverse popular 
breath. 

Safe from the blasting demagogue’s 
applause; 

’Tis they who stand for Freedom and 
God’s laws. 

And so stands Palfrey now, as Marvell 
stood. 

Loyal to Truth dethroned, nor could be 
wooed 



TO JOHN G. PALFREY 


To trust the playful tiger’s velvet paws; 

And if the second Charles brought in 
decay 

Of ancient virtue, if it well might 
wring 

Souls that had broadened ’nealh a nobler 
day, 

. To sec a losel, marketable king 

Fearfully waterfng with his realm’s best 
blood 

Cromwell’s quenched l)olts, that erst 
ha<l cracked and llamed. 

Scaring, through all their depths of 
c<)urtier mud, 

Eiiroi)e’s crowned bloodsuckers,—how 
more ashamed 

Ought W'e to be, who mcc Corruption's 
flood 

Still rise o’er last year’s mark, to mine 
away 

Our binzen idol’s feet of treacherous 
clay ! 

O utter degradation I Freedom turned 

Slavery’s vile bawd, to cozen and 
betray 

I'o the old lecher’s clutch a maiden 
prey, 

If so a loathsome pander’s fee be earned ! 

And we are silent, ---wc who daily 
tread 

A soil sublime, at least, with heroes’ 
graves !— 

Keckon no more, shades of the noble 
<lead ! 

Be dumb, ye heaven - touched lips of 
winds and waves ! 

Or hope to rouse some C’optic <iullard, 
hid 

Ages ago, wrapt stiffly, fold on fold. 

With cerements plo-sc, to wither in the 
cold. 

Forever hushed, and sunless pyramid! 

Beauty and Truth, and all that these 
contain, 

Drop not like ripened fruit about our 
feet; 

We climb to them through years of 
sweat and pain; 


ns 

Without long struggle, none did e’er 
attain 

The downward look from Quiet’s blissful 
seat: 

Though present loss may Be the hero’s 
part, 

Yet none can rob him of the victor 
heart 

Whereby the broad-realmed future is 
subdued, 

And Wrong, which now insults from 
triumph’s car, 

Sending hi t vulture hope to raven 
far, 

Is made unwilling tributary of Good. 

O Mother State, how quenched thy Sinai 
fires ! 

Is there none left of thy stanch May¬ 
flower breed? 

No spark among the ashes of thy sires. 

Of Virtue’s altar-flame the kindling 
seed ? 

Are these thy great men, these that 
cringe and creep, 

And writhe through slimy ways to 
place and power?— 

IJow long, O Lord, before Thy wrath 
shall reap 

Our frail-stemmed summer prosperings 
in their flower? 

Oh for one hour of that undaunted 
slock 

That went with Vane and Sidney to the 
block ! 

Oh for a whiff of Naseby, that would 
sweep. 

With its stern Puritan Ijesom, ali this 
chaff 

From the Ix)rd’s threshing-floor 1 Yet 
more than half 

The victory is attained, when one or 
two, 

Through the fool’s laughter and the 
traitor’s scorn. 

Beside thy sepulchre can bide the 
morn, ^ 

Crucified Truth, when thou shalt rise 
anew. 
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TO W. L. GARRISON 

“ Some lime afterward, it was reported to me 
by the city officers that they bad ferietcd out 
the paper and its editor; tfiat his olTite was an 
obscure hole, bis only visible auxiliary a negro 
boy, and bis supporters a few vety insignificant 
persons of all colours.”- • Letter- 0 ///. C. Otis, 

In a small chamber, friendless and 
unseen, 

Toiled o’er his types one poor, tiii- 
Icarnerl younj; matt; 

The place tvas dark, unfitmitured, and 
mean ; 

Yet there the freedom of a race befjan. 

Help came but slowly; surely no man 
yet 

Put lever to the heavy world with 
less; 

"What need of help? He knew how 
types were set. 

He had a dauntless spirit, and a press. 

Such carnc.st natures are the fiery pith. 

The compact nucleus, round which 
systems grow; 

Moss after mas.s becomes inspired there¬ 
with. 

And whirls impregnate with the central 
glow. 

O Truth ! O Freedom ! how are yc .still 
born 

In the rude stable, in the manger 
nurst 1 

^Vhat humble hands unbar those g.ates.of 
morn 

Through which the si^lendours of the 
New Day burst! 

What! shall one monk, scarce known 
beyond his cell. 

Front Rome’s far-reaching bolts, and 
scorn her frowm ? 

Brave Luther answered Yks; that 
thunder’s swell 

Rocked Europe, and discharmed the 
triple crown. 


Whatever can be known of earth we 
know, 

Sneered Europe’s wise men, in their 
snail-shells curled ; 

No! said one man in Genoa, .and that 
No 

Out of the darkne-s summoned this 
New World. 

Who is it wjll not dare himself to 
trust ? 

Who is it hath nut strength to stand 
alone ? 

Who is it thwarts and bilks the inward 
Mb.s'r? 

He and his wmks, like .saml, from 
e.arth are blown. 

Men of a thousand shifts .and wiles, look 
here ! 

See one straightforwai d conscience put 
in pawn 

To win a world ; see the obedient 
sj)here 

By bravery’s .simple gravitation drawn! 

Shall we not heed the lesson taught of 
old, 

And by the Pre.sent’s lips repealed 
still. 

In our own single manhood U) l)C bohl, 

Fortressetl in c(jnscicncc and im¬ 
pregnable will ? 

We stride the river daily at its spring, 

Nor, in our childish thoughtlessness, 
foresee, 

What myriad vassal streams shall tribute 
bring, 

How like an equal it shall greet the 
sea. 

O small beginnings, yc are great and 
strong, 

Based on a faithful heart and weariless 
brain ! 

\'e build the future fair, ye conquer 
wrong, 

Ye earn the crown, and wear it not in 
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ON THE 

DEATH OF C. T. TOR KEY 

Woe worth the hour when it is erime 
To i)lcu(l the poor dumb bondman’s 
cause, 

Wiicn all that makes the heart sublime, 
TJie glorious throbs that conquer time, 
Are traitors to our cruel laws ! 

le strove among Clod’s suft’cring poor 
One gleam of brotherhood to send ; 
The dungeon oped its hungry door 
To give the trulh one martyr more. 

Tlieii shut, — an«l here behold the 
end! 

O Mother Stale ! when this was done, 
No pitying throe thy bosom gave ; 
Silent thou saw’st the death-shroud 
spun, 

And now thou givest to thy son 
The strangei’s charity, - a grave. 

Must it be thus forever? No ! 

The hand of Clod sows not in vain. 
Long slcej)s the darkling seed below, 

The seasons come, and change, and go 
And all the lields aie deep with grain. 

Although onr Inother lie .asleep, 

Man’s lieart still struggles, still a.spircs; 
TIis grave shall ipiiver yet, while deep 
Through the brave IJay State’s pulses 
loa]> 

Her ancient energies and fires. 

When hours like this the sense.s’ gush 
Have stilled, and left the spirit room, 
It hears amid the eternal hush 
The swooping pinions’ dreadful rush, 
That Irring the vengeance and the 
doom; - 

Not man's brute vengeance, .such as 
rends 

What rivets man to man apart,— 

(lod doth not .so bring rouiul His ends, 
Bui waits the ripened lime, and sends 
His mercy to the oppressor’s heart. 


ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF 
DR. CHANNING 

1 DO not come to weep alrove thy pall, 

And mourn the dying-out of noble 
powers ; 

The poet’s clearer eye should see, in 
all 

Earth’s seeming woe, .seed of im¬ 
mortal flowers. 

Truth needs no champions : in the in- 
tinite deep 

Of everlasting Soul her strength abides, 

From Nature’s heart her mighty pulses 
leap, 

Through Nature’s veins her strength, 
undying, tides. 

Peace is more strong th..u war, and 
gentleness. 

Where force were vain, makes con¬ 
quest o'er the wave ; 

Ami love lives on and hath a power to 
bless, 

Wlien they who loved arc hidden in 
the grave. 

The sculptured marble brags of death- 
strewn fields, 

And Glory’s epitaph is writ in blood ; 

But Alexander now to Plato yieMs, 

Clarkson will stand w'here Wellington 
hath stood. 

I watch the circle of the eternal years. 

Anil read forever in the stoiiiM i^age 

One lengthened roll of blood, and wrong, 
and tears, 

One onward steii of Truth fro)n age to 
age. 

The \ioor arc crushed; the tyrants link 
their chain; 

The poet .sings through narrow dun¬ 
geon-grates ; 

Man's hope lies quenched; and, lo! 
with steadfast gain 

Freedom doth forge her mail of ad¬ 
verse faics. 
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Men slay the prophets ; fagot, rack, and 
cross 

Make up the groaning record of the 
past; 

But Evil's triumphs are her endless loss, 

And sovereign Beauty wins the soul at 
last. 

No power can die that ever wrought for 
Truth; 

Thereby a law of Nature it became, 

And lives unwithered in its blithesome 
youth, 

When he who called it forth is but a 
name. 

Therefore I cannot think thee wholly 
gone; 

The better part of thee is with us 
still; 

Thy soul its hampering clay aside hath 
thrown, 

And only freer wrestles with the 111 . 

Thou livest in the life of all goo<l things; 

What words thou spak’st for Freedom 
shall not die ; 

Thou slecpest not, for now thy Love 
hath wings 

To soar where hence thy Hope could 
hardly fly. 

And often, from that other World, on 
this 

Some gleams from great souls gone 
before may shine. 

To shed on struggling hearts a clearer 
bliss, 

And clothe the Right with lustre more 
divine. 

Thou art not idle : in thy higher sphere 

Thy spirit bends itself to loving tasks, 

And strength to perfect what it dreamed 
of here 

Is all the crown and glory that it asks. 

P’or sure, in Heaven's wide chambers, 
there is room 

P'or love and pity, and for helpful 
deeds; 


Else were our summons thither but a 
doom 

To life more vain than this in clayey 
weeds. 

From off the starry mountain-peak of 
soiig, 

Thy spirit shows me, in the coming 
time, 

An earth unwithered by the foot of 
wrong, 

A race revering its own soul Miblime. 

What wars, what marlyrdoms, what 
crimes, may come. 

Thou knowest not, nor I; but (iod 
will lead 

The prodigal soul from want and sorrow 
home, 

And Eden ope her gates to Adam’s seed. 

Farewell ! good man, good angel now ! 
this hand 

Soon, like thine own, shall lose its 
cunning too; 

Soon sluill this sold, like thine, be¬ 
wildered stand, 

Then leap to thread the free, un¬ 
fathomed blue : 

When that day comes, oh, may this hand 
grow cold, 

Busy, like thine, for Freedom and the 
Right; 

(Ih, may this soul, like thine, be ever 
Ixdd 

To face dark .Slavery’s encroaching 
blight! 

This laurel-leaf I cast upon ifiy bier; 

Let worthier hands than these thy 
wreath intwine; 

Upon thy hearse I shed no useless 
tear,— 

For us weep rather thou in calm divine 1 

TO THE MEMORY OF HOOD 

Another star ’neath Time’s horizon 
dropped, 

To gleam o’er unknown lauds and seas; 
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Another heart that beat fur freedom 
stopped,— 

What mournful words arc these ! 

O Love Divine, that claspest our tired, 
earth. 

And lullest it upon thy heart, 

'I'hou knowest how much a gentle soul 
is worth 

To teacli men what thoii art! 

I lis was a spirit that to all thy poor 

Was kind as slumber after pain: 

Why ope so soon thy heaven-deep Quiet’s 
door 

And call him home again? 

Kreedom needs all her poets : it is they 

Who give her aspirations wings. 

And to the wiser law of music sway 

Her wild imaginings. 

Yet thou hast called him, nor art thou 
unkintl, 

O Tx)ve Divine, for 'tis thy will 


That gracious natures leave their love 
behind 

To work for Mercy still. 

Let laurelled marbles weigh on other 
tombs, 

Let anthems peal for other dead. 
Rustling the bannered depth of minster- 
glooms 

With their exulting spread. 

His epitaph shall mock the short-lived 
stone, 

No lichen shall its lines eh'ace, 
lie needs these few and simple lines 
alone 

To mark his resting-place ;— 

“Here lic'; a Poet. Stranger, if to 
thee 

His claim to memory be obscure. 

If thou wouldst learn how truly great 
wa.s he, 

Go, ask it of the poor. ” 


THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL 


According to the mythology of the Rotnancert, the San Greal, or Holy Grail, was the cup out of 
which Jesu.s pjirtook of the T,ast Supper with His disciples. It was brought into England by Joseph 
of Ariinathea, and remained there, an object of pilgrimage and adoration, for many yeats in the 
keeping of his lineal descendants. It was incumljciit upon those who hud charge of it to be chaste in 
tliouglit, word, aod deed; but one of the keepers having broken this condition, the Holy Grail dis¬ 
appeared. From that time it was a favourite enterprise of the knights of Arthur’s court to go in 
search of it. Sir Galahad was at last successful in finding it, .as may be read in the seventeenth book 
of the Romance of King Arthur. 'J'ennysoii has made Sir Galahad the subject of one of most 
exquisite of his pnenus. 

The plot (if 1 may give fiiat name to anything .so slight) of the following poem i.s ray own, and, to 
.serve iu purposes, I have enlarged the circle of competition in search of the miraculous cup in such 
a manner as to include, not only other persons than the heroes of the Round 'I'able, but also a period 
of time subsfMiucitt to the supposed date of King Arthur's reign. 


rUELUDK TO PART FIRST 

Over his keys the musing organist, 
Ileginning doubtfully and far away, 
First lets his fingers wander as they list. 
And builds a bridge from Dreamland 
for his lay: 


Then, a-s the touch of his loved instru¬ 
ment 

(jive.s hope and fervour, nearer draws 
his theme, 

First guessed by faint auroral flushes sent 
Along the wavering vista of his dream. 
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Not only around our infancy 
Doth heaven with all its splendours 
lie; 

Daily, with souls that cringe and 
plot, 

We Sinaih cU>nb and know it not. 

Over our manhood bend the skies; 

Against our fallen and traitor lives 
The great winds utter prophecies; 

With our faint hearts the mountain 
strives; 

Its arms outstretched, the diuid wood 
Waits with its benedicite; 

And to our age's drowsy blood 
Still shouts the inspiring sea. 

Karth gets its price for what Eai Ih gives 
us ; 

The beggar is taxed for a corner to 
die in, 

The piiesl hath his fee who comes and 
shrives us. 

We bargain foi the graves we lie in; 
At the devil’s booth are all things sold, 
Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of 
gold ; 

For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 
Bubbles we buy w'ith a whole soul’s 
tasking : 

*'ris heaven alone that is given away, 
*Tis only (}od may be had fc the 
asking ; 

No price is set <m the lavish summer; 
June may be had by the poorest comer. 

And wjiat is so rare as a day in June } 
Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear l.iys; 
Whether we look, or whether we listen. 
We hear life murmur, or sec it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might. 

An instinct within it that reaches and 
towers, , . 

And, groping blindly above it for light. 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ; 
The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 
The cowslip startles in meadows grec'ii, 


The buttercup catches the sun in its 
chalice, 

And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too 
mean 

To be some happy creature’s palace ; 

The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 

And lets his illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives; 

His mate feels the eggs beneath her 
wings, 

And the heart in her tlumb breast flutters 
and sings ; 

Tie sings to the wide world, and she to 
her nest,- ■ 

In the nice ear of Nature which song is 
the best ? 

Now is the high-tidc of the yeai, 

And whatever t>f life hath ebbed away 

Come.s flooding back with a ripply cheer, 
Into every bare inlet and creek and 
bay ; 

Now the heart is so full that a drop 
overfills it, 

W'o aie happy now because (lod wills it; 

No matter how barren the past may have 
been, 

’Tis enough for us now that the leaves 
arc green; 

We sit in the warm shade and feel right 
well 

How the sap ciecps up and the blossoms 
swell ; 

We may shut our eyes, but we cannot 
help knowing 

That skies are clear and grass is growing; 

The brec 7 C comes whisperings in our ear. 

That dandelions are blossoming near. 
That maize has sprouted, lliat streams 
are flowing, 

'I'liat the river is bluer than the sky, 

That the robin is plastering his house 
hard by; 

And if the breeze kept llie good news 
back, 

For other couriere we should not lack ; 
We could guess it all by yon heifer’s 
lowing,-- 

And hark ! how clear bold chanticleer, 
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WariTieil with the new w ine of the year, 
Tells all in his lusty crowing ! 

Joy comes, grief goes, we know- not 
how; 

Everything is happy now. 

Everything is iipwanl striving ; 

’I'is as easy now for the heart t<' he true 
As for grass to be green or skies to he 
blue, — 

’Tis the natural w'ay of living : 

Who knows whither the clouds have 
fled ? 

In the nnscarred lieaven tliey leave no 
wake ; 

And the eyes forget the leans they have 
•shed. 

The heart forgets its sorrow anil ache ; 
Tlie s(jul partakes the season’s youth, 
And llie sulphurous rifts of passion 
and woe 

Lie deep 'nealh a silence p\ne and 
smooth, 

Like burnt-out craters healed with 
snow. 

What wonder if Sir Launfal now 
Remembered the keeping of his vow i 

I'ART FIRST 
1 

“My golden spurs now bung to me, 
And bring to me my richest mail. 

For to-morrow I go over land and sea 
In seaich of the Holy (Irail; 

Shall never a bed for me be spread, 

Nor shall a pillow be under my head. 
Till 1 begin my vow to keep; 

Here on the rushes will I sleep, 

And perchance there may come a vision 
true 

Ere day create the world anew.” 

Slowly Sir I.aunfal’s eyes grew dim, 
Slumber fell like a cloud on him. 

And into his soul the vision flew. 

II 

The crow.s flap[>ed over by twos and 
threes. 


In the jxml drowsed the cattle up to 
their knees, 

'I'he little birds sang as if it were 

The one day of summer in all the 
year, 

And the very leaves seemed to sing on 
the trees: 

The castle alone in the landscape lay 
lake an outpost of wintci, dull and gray: 
’Twas the proudest hall in the North 
Canmtroe 

And never its gate< might ojiened be, 
Save to lord i-r lady of high degree; 
.SuTiiiner besieged it on every .side, 

Rut the churlish stone her assaults dclied; 
.She coulfl not scale the chilly wall. 
Though around it for leagues hei pavilions 
tall 

•Stretched left .anvl right, 

Over the liills and out of sight; 

Green and bioad was every tent, 

And out of each a murmur went 
Till the bree/.e fell oft' at night. 

III 

The drawbridge dropped with a .surly 
clang. 

And through the dark arch a charger 
sprang. 

Rearing Sir l^iiunfal, the maiden knight, 
III his gilded mail, that ftamod so bright 
It seemed the dark castle had g.athered 
all 

Those shafts the liorce .sun had shot over 
its wall 

In his siege of three hundred summers 
long. 

And. binding them all in one blazing 
sheaf. 

Had cast them forth: so, young and 
strong, 

And lightsome as a locust-leaf, 

Sir Launfal flaslied forth in his maiden 
m.ail, 

To seek in all clinics for the Holy Grail. 

IV 

It was morning on hill and stream and 
iree,'^ 
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And morning in the young knight’s 
heart; 

Only the castle moodily 

Rebuffed the gifts of the sunshine free, 

And gloomed by itself apart; 

The season brimmed all other things up 
Full as the rain fills the pitcher-plant’s 
cup. 

V 

As Sir Launfal made morn through the 
darksome gate. 

He was ’ware of a leper, crouched by 
the same, 

Who begged with his hand and moaned 
as he sate; 

And a loathing over Sir Launfal came; 
The sunshine went out of his soul with a 
thrill, 

The flesh ’neath his armour ’gan shrink 
and crawl, 

And midway its leap his heart stood 
still 

Bike a frozen waterfall; 

For this man, so foul and bent of stature, 
Rasped harshly against his dainty nature, 
And seemed the one blot on the summer 
morn,— 

So he tossed him a piece of gold in 
scorn. 

VI 

The leper raised not the gold from the 
dust: 

“ Better to me the poor man’s crust, 
Better the blessing of the ]>oor. 

Though I turn me empty from his door; 
That is no true alms which the hand can 
hold; 

He gives only the worthless gold 

Who gives from a sense of duty; 

But he who gives but a slender mite. 

And gives to that which is out of sight,' 

That thread of the all - sustaining 
Beauty 

Which runs through all and doth all 
. unite,— 

The hand cannot clasp the whole of his 
alms, 

The heart outstretches its e^er palms^ 


For a god goes with it and makes it store 
To the soul that was starving in darkness 
before. ” 

PRELUDE TO PART SECOND 

Down swept the chill wind from the 
mountain peak, 

From the snow five thousand summers 
old; 

On open wold ami hilltop bleak 
It had gathered all the cold. 

And whirled it like sleet on the wanderer’s 
cheek; 

It carried a shiver everywhere 
From the imleafed Ixjughs and pastures 
bare; 

The little brook heard it and built a 
roof 

’Neath which he could house him, winter- 
proof ; 

All night by the while stars* frosty 
gleams 

He groinetl his arches and matched his 
beams; 

Slender and clear were his crystal spars 
As the lashes of light that trim the stars: 
He sculptured every summer delight 
In his halls and chambers out cf sight; 
.Sometimes his tinkling waters slipl 
Down through a frost-leaved forest-crypt. 
Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed 
trees 

Bending to counterfeit a breeze; 
Sometimes the roof no fretwork knew 
But silvery mosses that downward grew; 
Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 
With quaint arabesques of ite-fern leaf; 
Sometimes it was simply smooth and 
clear 

For the gladness of heaven to shine 
through, an«l here 

He had caught the nodding bulrush-tops 
And hung them thickly with diamond 
drops, 

That crystalled the lieams of moon and 
sun, 

And made a star of every one: 

No mortal builder’s most rare device 
Could match this winter-palace of ice ^ - 
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Twas as if every image that mirrored lay 

In his depths serene through the summer 
day, 

Each fleeting shadow of earth and sky, 
l^est the happy model should be lost, 

Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 
By the elfin builders of the frost. 

Within the hall are song and laughter. 
The cheeks of Christmas glow red 
and jolly, 

And sprouting is every corbel and rafter 
With lightsome green of ivy and holly; 

Through the deep gulf of the chimney 
wide 

Wallows the Yule-log’s roaring tide; 

'I'he broad flame-pennons droop and flap 
And belly and tug as a flag in the 
wind; 

Idke a locust shrills the imprisoned sap, 
Hunted to death in its galleries blind; 

And swift little troops of silent sparks, 
Now pausing, now scattering away as 
in fear, 

Co threading the soot-forest’s tangletl 
darks 

Like herds of startled deer. 

But the wind without was ej^er and 
sharp, 

Of Sir I^aunfal’s gray hair it makes a 
harp, 

And rattles and wrings 
The, icy strings, 

Singing, in dreary monotone, 

A Christmas carol of its own, 

Whose burden still, as he might guess, 
Was “ Shelterless, shelterless, shelter¬ 
less ! ” 

The voice of the seneschal flared like a 
torch 

As he shouted the wanderer away from 
the porch, 

And he sat in the gateway and saw all 
night 

The great hall-fire, so cheery and bold. 
Through the window-slits of the castle 
old, 

Build out its piers of ruddy light 

Against the drift of the cold. 


PART SECOND 

1 

There was never a leaf on bush or tree, 
The Ijarc boughs rattled tJiudderingly; 
The river was dumb and could not 
speak, 

For the weaver Winter its shroud had 
spun; 

A single crow on the tree-torp bleak 
From his shining feathers shed off the 
cold sun; 

Agiin it Wcis morning, but shrunk and 
cold, 

As if her veins were sapless and old. 

And she rose up dccrepitly 

For a last dim look at earth and sea. 

II 

Sir Launfal turned from his own hard 
gate. 

For another heir in his earldom sate; 

An old, bent man, worn out and frail. 

He came back from seeking the Holy 
Crail; 

Little he leckcd of his earldom’s loss. 

No more on his surcoat was blazoned the 
cross, 

But deep in his soul the sign he wore, 
The badge of the suffering and the poor. 

III 

Sir Launfat’s raiment thin and spare 
Was idle mail ’gainst the barbed air, 

For it was just at the Christmas time ; 

So he mused, as he sat, of a suimier 
clime, 

And sought for a shelter from cold and 
snow 

In the light and warmth of long-ago ; 

He secs the snake-like caravan crawl 
O’er the edge of the desert, black and 
small, 

Then nearer and nearer, till, one by 
one, 

lie can count the camels in the sun, 

As over the red-hot sands they pass 
To where, in its slender necklace of 
grass, 
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The little spring laughed and leapt in the 
shade, 

And with its own self like an infant 
played, 

And waved its signal of palms. 

IV 

“For Christ’s sweet sake, I beg an 
alms”; 

The happy camels may reach the spring, 
J 3 ut Sir l.aiinfal sees only the grewsome 
thing, 

The leper, lank as the rain-blaiiclied 
bone, 

That cowers beside him, a thing as lone 
And white as the ice-isles of Northern 
seas 

in the desolate horror of his disease. 

V 

And Sir Lavmfal said, “ I behold in thee 
An image of Him who died on the tree ; 
Thou also hast had thy crown of thorns, 
Thou also hast had the world’s buffets 
and scorns, 

And to thy life were not denied 
The wounds in the hands and feet and 
side : 

Mild .Mary’s Son, acknowledge me ; 
Behold, through Him, I give to thee !” 

VI 

Then the soul of the leper stood up in 
his eyes 

And looked at Sir Launfal, and straight¬ 
way he 

Remembered in what a haughtier guise 
He had flung an alms to Icprosie, 
When ho girl his young life up in gilded 
mail 

And set forth in search of the Holy 
firail. 

The heart within him was ashes and 
dust; 

He parted in twain his single crust. 

He broke the ice on the .streamlet’s 
brink, 

And gave the leper to eat and drink, 


’Twas a mouldy crust of coarse brown 
bread, 

’Twas water out of a wooden bowl,— 
Yet with line wheaten bread was the 
leper fed, 

And ’twas reel wine he drank with his 
thirsty soul. 

VII 

As Sir J^aunfal mused with a downcast 
face, 

A light shone round about the place; 
The leper no longer crouched at his side, 
But stood before him glorified, 

Shining and tall and fair and straight 
As the pillar that stood by the Beautiful 
Gate, — 

Himself the (Jate whereby men can 
Enter the temple of God in Man. 

VIII 

His words were shed softer than leaves 
from the pine, 

And they fell on Sir Launfal xs snows on 
the brine. 

That mingle their softness and (piiet in 
one 

With the shaggy unrest they float down 
upon ; 

And the voice that was softer than .silence 
.said, 

“ Lo, it is I, be not afraid! 

Tn many climes, without avail, 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy 
Grail; 

Behold, it is here,—this cup which thou 
Didst fill at the streamlet ‘for Me but 
now; 

This crust is My body broken for thee, 
This watci His blood that died on the 
tree; 

The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso wc share with another’s need ; 
Not what wc give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare ; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds 
three, 

Himself, his hungering neighbour, and 
Me.” 
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IX 

Sir Launfal awoke as from a swouncl: 

“The Grail in my castle here is found ! 

Hang my idle armour up on the wall, 

Let it be the spider’s banquet-hall; 

He must lx; fenced with stronger mail 

Who would seek and find the Holy 
(irail.” 

X 

The castle gate stands open now, 

And the wanderer is w'clconic to the 
hall 

As the hangbivd is to the elm-tree 
bough ; 


No longer scowl the lurrets tall, 

The Summer’s long siege at last is o’er; 
When the first poor outcast went in at 

the door, 

' • 

She entered with him in disguise, 

And mastered the fortress by surprise ; 
There is no spot she loves so well on 
ground, 

She lingers and smiles there the whole 
year round; 

The meanest serf on Sir Launfal’s land 
Has hall and bower at his Command ; 
And there’;* no poor man in the North 
Countree 

But is lord of the earldom as much as 
he. 


LETTER FROM BOSTON 


December 1846. 

Hear M.-1 

By way of saving lime, 

I’ll do this letter up in rhyme, 

Whose slim stream through four pages 
flows 

lire <ine is packed with tight-screwed 
prose, 

Threading the lube of an epistle. 

Smooth as a child’s breath through a 
whistle. 

The great attraction now of all 
Is the "Bazaar” at F.ineuil Hall, 

Wliere swarm the anti-slavery folks 
As thick, dear Miller, as your jokes. 
There’s Garrison, his features very 
Benign for an incendiary, 

Beaming forth sunshine through his 
glasses 

On the surrounding lads and lasses, 

(No bee could blither be, or brisker,)— 
A Pickwick somehow turned John Ziska, 
His bump of firmness swelling up 
Like a lye cupcake from its cup. 

And there, too, was his Knglish tea-set, 
Which in his ear a kind of flea set, 

1 Mr. James Miller McKini. 


His Uncle Samuel for its beauty 
Demanding sixty ilollars duty, 

(’Twas natural Sam should serve his 
trunk ill, 

For G., ytm know, has cut his uncle,) 
Whereas, had he but once made tea in’t, 
His uncle’s car had bad the flea in’t, 
There being not a cent of duty 
On any pot that ever drew tea.^ 

There was Maria Chapman, too. 

With her swdft eyes of clear steel-blue. 
The coiled-up mainspring of the Fair, 
Originating everywhere 
The expansive force without a sound 
That whirls a hundred wheels around. 
Herself meanwhile as calm and still 
As the bare crown of Prospect Hill; 

A noble woman, brave and apt, 

Cumoea’s sibyl not more rapt, 

1 When Mr. Garrison visited Edinburgh in 
1846, a handsome silver tea-set was presented to 
him by his friends in that city. On the arrival of 
ihisgiftat the Boston custom-house, it wascharged 
with an enormous entrance duly, which would 
have been remitted if the articles had ever been 
used. It was supposed that if the owner had not 
been the leader of the unpopular abolitionists, 
this heav)' impost would not have been laid on a 
friendly British tribute to an eminent American. 
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Who miijht, with those fnir tresses shorn, 
The Maid of Orleans’ casque have worn, 
Herself the Joan of our Ark, 

For every shaft a shining mark. 

And there, too, was Eliza Follen, 
Who scatters fruit-creating pollen 
Where’er a blossom she can find 
Hardy enough for Truth’s north wind, 
Each several point of all her face 
Tremblingly bright with the inward grace, 
As if all motion gave it light 
Like phosphorescent seas at night. 

There jokes our Edmund,^ plainly son 
Of him who bearded Jefferson, 

A non-resistant by conviction. 

But with a bump in contradiction, 

So that whene’er it gets a chance 
His pen delights to play the lance, 

And— -you may doubt it, or believe it— 
Full at the head of Joshua Leavitt 
The very calumet he’d launch, 

And scoiu^e him with the olive branch. 
A master with the foils of wit, 

’Tis natural he should love a hit; 

A gentleman, withal, ami scholar, 

Only base things excite his choler, 

And then his satire’s keen and thin 
As the lithe blade of .Saladin. 

Good letters are a gift apart, 

And his are gems of Flemish .art, 

True offspring of the fireside Muse, 

Not a rag-gathering of news 

Like a new hophcld which is all poles, 

But of one blo^ with Hoiace Walpole’s. 

There, with one haml behind his back, 
Stands Phillips buttoned in a sack. 

Our Attic orator, <nir Chatham ; 

Old fogies, when he lightens at ’em, 
Shrivel like leaves ; to him ’tis granted 
Always to say the word that’s wanted, 
So that he seems but speaking clearer 
The tiptop thought of every hearer j 
Each flash his brooding heart lets fall 
Fires what’s combustible in all, 

And sends the applauses bursting in 
Like an exploded magazine. 

I Edmond Quincy. 


His eloquence no frothy show. 

The gutter’s street-polluted flow. 

No Mississippi’s yellow flood 

Whose shoalncss can’t be seen for mud ;— 

So simply clear, serenely deep. 

So silent-strong its graceful sweep. 

None measures its unrippling force 
Who has not striven to stem its course ; 
How fare their barques who think to play 
With smooth Niagam’s mane of spray, 
Let Austin’s total shipwreck say.^ 

He never spoke a word loo much— 
Except of Story, or some such, 

Whom, though condemned by ethics 
strict, 

The heart refuses to convict. 

Beyond, a crater in each eye, 

Sways brown, broad-shouldered l’iLr.s- 
lUJRY, 

Who tears up words like trees by the roots, 
A Theseus in stout cow-hide bools, 

The wager of eternal war 
Against that loathsome Minotaur 
To whom we sacrifice each year 
The best blood of our Athens here, 

(Dear M., pray brush up your Lempriere.) 
A terrible denouncer he, 

Old Sinai burns unquenchably 
Upon his lips; he well might lx: a 
Hot-blazing soul from fierce Judea, 
Ilaliakkuk, Ezra, or llosca. 

His words are red-hot iron searers, 

And nightmare - like he mounts his 
hearers, 

.Spiming them like avenging Fate, or 
As Waterton his alligator. 

I 

Hard by, as calm as summer even, 
Smiles the reviled and pelted Stephen,^ 
The unappeasable Boanerges 
To all the Churches and the Clergies, 

I On the occasion of the murder of Rev. 
Elijah F. Lovejoy, editor of an anti-slavery 
newspaper at Alton, Illinois, an indignation 
meeting was held in Poston, at which Mr. 
Austin, Attorney - General of Massachusetts, 
made a violent pro-slavery speech, which called 
forth a cruidiing reply from Wendell Phillips, who 
thenceforth became a main pillar of abolitionism. 
3 Stephen S. Foster. 
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The grim savant who, to complete 
Ilis own pc( ulijir cabinet, 

Contrived to lal)el ’mong his kicks 
One fiom the followers of flicks; 

WIk) studied mineralogy 

Not with soft book upon the knee, 

But learned the properties of stones 
By contact shaip of flesh and lM)ne<i, 

And made ih.c eApcrinientnni cruus 
With his own liody’s vital juices ; 

A man with caoutchouc cndiuance, 

A perfect gem for life insuiance, 

A kind of maddened John the Baptist, 
To whom the harshest word comes aptust. 
Who, stiuckby stone oi biick ili-staiied, 
Hurls hack an epithet as hard, 

Which, deadlier than stone or brick. 

Has a piopensity to stick. 

His oiatory is like the scicam 
(.)f the iron-hoise’s ficnzied steam 
Which warns the world to leave wide 
space 

Foi the black engine’s sw’crveless lacc. 
Ye men with neckcloths white, I wain 
you 

flahet a whole haymow in iO>mi. 

A Judith, there, turne<l Quakeicss, 

Sits Abby in hei modest dress,* 

Serving a table ([Uictly, 

As if that mild and downcast eye 
flashed nevei, with its scoin intense. 
More than Medea’s eloquence. 

So the same force which shakes its dread 
Fai-blazing locks o’er /litna’s head, 
Along the wires in silence fares 
And messages of commerce Ixiars. 

No nobler gift of heart and brain. 

No life more white fiom spot or stain, 
Was e’er on freetlom's alt.ir laid 
Than hers, the simple Quaker maid. 

These last three (leaving in the lurch 
Some other themes) assault the Church, 
Who therefore wiites them in her lists 
As Satan’s liinhs and atheists ; 

For each sect has one argument 
Whereby the rest to hell are sent, 

Which serves them like the Gtaice’s 
tooth, 

1 Abby Kellej'. 


Passed round in turn from mouth to 
mouth;— 

If any ism should arise. 

They look on it with constable’s eyes, 

'fie lound its neck a heavy aihe-^ 

And give it kittens’ hydropathy. 

This flick with other (useful very) tiicks 
Is laid to the Babylonian meretrix^ 

But ’twas in vogue before her day 
Wherever priesthoods had theii way, 

And Buddha’s Ponies with this struck 
dumb 

The followers ot Fi and Pum. 

Well, if the world, with jirudent fear, 
Pay (iod a seventh of the year. 

And as a Farmer, who would pack 
All his religion in one stack, 

P'oi this world works six days in seven 
And idles on the seventh for Heaven, 

, Expecting, fur his Sunday’s sowing, 

In the next woild to go a-mowing 
The Cl op of all his meeting-going ;— 

If the jjoor Church, by powei enticed. 
Finds none so infidel as Christ, 

Quito backward reads Ilis Gospel meek, 
(As ’iweie in Hebrew writ, not Greek,) 
Fencing the gallows and the sword 
With conscripts drafted fiom His word. 
And makes one gate of Heaven so wide 
That the rich orthodox might ride 
Through on their camels, while the poor 
Squirm through the scant, iinyieldingdoor, 
Which, of the Gospel’s straitei-t size, 

Is njirrower than bead-needles’ eyes, 
What wonder World and Church should 
I call 

I The tiue faith atheistical ? 

I Yet, after all, ’twixt you and me, 

Hear Miller, I could never see 
'I'hat Sin’s and Eiior’s ugly smirch 
Stained the walls only of the Church ; 
There are good priests, and men who take 
Freedom’s torn cloak for lucre’s sake; 

I can’t believe the Church so strong. 

As some men do, for Right or Wrong. 
But, for this subject (long and vext) 

I must refer you to my next, 

As also for a list exact 

Of goods with which the Hall was packed. 
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NOTICES OF 

AN INDEPENDENT PRESS 

[T HAVE observed, reader (bene- or male¬ 
volent, as it may happen), that it is 
customary to append to the second editions 
of books, and to the second tvorks of au¬ 
thors, short sentences commentjalory of the 
first, under the title of Notices of the Prea, 
These, I have been given to understand, 
are procurable at certain established rates, 
payment being made either in money or 
advertising patronage by the publisher, or 
by an adequate outlay of servility on the 
part of the author. Consitlering these 
things with myself, and also that such 
notices arc neither intended, nor generally 
believed, to convey any real opinions, being 
a purely ceremonial accompaniment of 
literature, and resembling certificates to the 
virtues of various rnorbifcral panaceas, I 
conceived that it would be not only more 
economical to prepare a sufficient number 
of such myself, but also more immediately 
subservient to the end in view to prefix 
them to this our primary edition rather than 
to await the contingency of a second, when 
they would seem to be of small utility. To 
delay attaching the bobs until the second 
attempt at flying the kite would indicate but 
a slemler experience in that useful art. 
Neither has it escaped niy notice, nor 
failed to afford me matter of reflection, 
that, when a circus or a caravan is about 
to visit Jaalam, the initial step is to send 
forward large and highly ornamented bills 
of performance to I'e hung in the bar-room 
and the post-office. These having been 
sufficiently gazed at, .and beginning to lose 
their attractiveness except for the flies, and, 
truly, the boys also (in whom I find it 
impossible to repress, even during school- 
hours, certain oral and telegraphic com¬ 
munications concerning the expected show), 
upon some fine morning the Ixvnd enters in 
a gaily painted wagon, or triumphal 
chariot, and with noisy advertisement, by 


means of brass, wood, and sheepskin, 
makes the circuit of our startled village 
streets. Then, as the c.xcUing sounds diaw 
nearer and nearer, do I desiderate those eyes 
of .Aristarchus, ‘ ‘ whose looks were as a 
breeching to a boy.” 'Fhen do I iierceive, 
with v.am regret of wasted opportunities, the 
advantageof a pancratic or panteehnic educa¬ 
tion, since he is most reverenced by my little 
subjects who can throw the cleanest sum¬ 
merset or walk most securely upon the 
revolving cask. 'I'he story of the Pied 
Piper becomes for the first time credible to 
me (albeit confirmed by the Ilainoliners 
dating their legal instruments from the 
period of his exit), as I behold how those 
strains, without [irclence of magical jjoteiicy, 
hiewitch the pupillary legs, nor leave to the 
pedagogic .an entire self-control. For these 
reasons, lest my kingly prerogative should 
suffer diminution, I prorogue my restless 
commons, whom I follow into the .street, 
chiefly lest some mischief may chance befall 
them. i\fter the manner of such a band, I 
send forward the following notices of 
domestic manufacture, to make brazen 
proclamation, not uncon.scioas of the 
advantage which will accrue, if our little 
craft, Lymbula sutilis, shall soem to leave 
port with a cli|)j)ing breeze, and to carry, 
in nautical phrase, a bone in her mouth. 
Nevertheless, I have cho.sen, as being more 
equitable, to prepare some alsp sufficiently 
objurgatory, that readers of every taste may 
find a dish to their palate. I have modelled 
them upon actually existing specimens, 
preserved in my own cabinet of natural 
curiosities. One, in particular, I had 
copied with tolerable exactness from a 
notice of one of my ow'n discourses, which, 
front its superior tone and appearance of 
vast experience, I concluded to have been 
written by a nuin at least three hundred 
years of age, though 1 recollected no 
existing instance of such antediluvian 
longevity. Nevertheless, I afterwards dis¬ 
covered the author to be a young gentle- 
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man preparing for the ministry under 
the direction of one of my brethren in a 
neighbouring town, and whom I had once 
instinctively corrected in a J^tin quantity. 
But this I have been forced to omit, from 
us too great length.—H. W.] 


From the Universal Littery Universe, 

Full of passages which rivet the attention 
of th»‘ reader. . . . Under a lustic garb, 
sciitiiucntb are conveyed wiiich should lie 
committed to the memory anii engraven on 
the heart of every moral and social being. 

. . . Wc consider thi.s a performance. 
. . . We hope to see it soon introduced 
into our common schools. . . . Mr. Wilbur 
has performed lus duties as editor with 
excellent taste and judgment. . . . I'his is 
a vein which we hope to sec successfully 
prosecuted. . . . Wc hail the appearance 
of this work as a long stride tow.ard the 
formation of a purely abongm.il, indigenous, 
n.uive, and America n literature. We rejoice 
to meet with an author iiation.al enough to 
bleak away from the slavish deference, too 
common among us, to English grammar 
and orthography. . . . Where all is so 
good, we are at a loss how to make 
extracts. . . . On the whole, we may call 
It a volume which no library, pictending to 
entire completeness, should fail to place 
upon its shelves. 

From the 

Higg inbottomopolis Snapping-turtle. 

A collection of the merest balderdash and 
doggerel that it was ever our bad fortune 
to lay eyes on. The author is a vulgar 
buffoon, and the editor a talkative, tedious 
old fool. We use strong language, but 
should any of our readers peruse the liook, 
(from which calamity Heaven preserve 
them!) they will find reasons for it thick as 
the leaves of Vallumbrozer, or, to u.se a still 
more expressive comparison, as the com¬ 
bined heads of author and editor. The 
work is wretchedly got up. . . . We 
should like to know how much British gold 
was pocketed by this libeller of our country 
and her purest patriots. 


From the Oldfogrumville Mentor, 

We have not had time to do more than 
glance through this handsomely printed 
volume, but the name of its respectable 
editor, the Rev. Mr. Wilbur, of Jaalam, 
will afford a sufficient guaranty for the 
worth of its contents, . . . Tlie paper is 
white, the type clear, and the volume of a 
convenient and attractive size, ... In 
reading this elegantly executed work, it has 
seemed to us that a passage or two might 
have been retrenched with advantage, and 
that the general style of diction was suscep¬ 
tible of 1. higher polish. ... On the 
whole, we may safely leave the ungrateful 
task of cnticism to the reader. We will 
barely suggest, that in volumes intended, 
as this is, for the illustration of a provincial 
dialect and turns of expression, a dash of 
humour or s.'itire might be thrown in with 
advantage. . . . The work is admirably 
got up. . . 'i’his woik will form an 

appropriate ornament to the centre-table. 
It IS beautifully printed, on paper of an 
excellent quality. 


From the Dckay Bulwark. 

We should be wanting in our duty as the 
conductor of that tremendous engine, a 
public press, as an American, and as a 
man, did wc allow such an opportunity as 
is piesentcd to us by " The Biglow Papers” 
to pass by without entering our earnest 
protest against such attempts (now, alas! 
too common) at demoralising the publiiS 
sentiment. Under a wretched mask of 
.stupid drollery, slavery, war, the social 
glass, and, in short, all the valuable and 
time-honoured institutions justly dear to our 
common humanity and especially to re¬ 
publicans, are made the butt of coarse and 
senseless ribaldry by this low-minded 
scribbler. It is time that the lespectable 
and religious portion of 'our community 
should be aroused to the alarming inroads 
of foreign Jacobinism, sans-culottism, and 
infidelity. It is a fearful proof of the wide¬ 
spread nature of this contagion, that these 
secret stabs at religion and virtue are given 
from under tlit cloak (c/rdile, posteri/) of a 
clergyman. It is a mournful spectacle 
indeed to the patriot and Christian to see 
lilrerality and new ideas (falsely so calledi— 
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they :ire as old as Eden) invading the sacred 
precincts of the pulpit. ... On the whole, 
we consider this volume as one of the first 
shocking results which we predicted would 
spring out of the late T'rench ‘' Revolu¬ 
tion ’’ {!). 


Frmn the Pungfmtm Copper and Compre¬ 
hensive Tocsin (a try-weakly family 
journal). 

Altogether an admirable work. . . , 
Full of humour, boisterous, but delicate,— 
of wit withering and scorching, yet combined 
with a pathos cool as morning dew,—of 
satire ponderous iis the mace of Richard, 
yet keen as the scymitar of Saladin. . . . 
A work full of “ mountain-inirlh," 
mischievous as Puck, and lightsome as 
Ariel. . . . We know not whether to 
admire most the genial, fresh, and discursive 
concinnity of the author, or his playful 
fancy, weird imagination, and compass of 
style, at once both objective and subjective. 

. . . We might indulgii: in some criticisms, 
but, were the author other than he is, he 
would be a different being. As it is, he 
has a wonderful pose, which flits from 
flower to flower, and bears the reader 
irresistibly along on its e.agle pinions (like 
Ganymede) to the “ highest heaven of 
invention.” . . . We love a book so purely 
objective. . . . Many of his pictures of 
natural scenery have an extraordinary 
.subjective clearness and fidelity. ... In 
fine, we consider this as one of the most 
extraordinary volumes of this or any age. 
We know of no English author who could 
have written it. It is a work to which the 
proud genius of our countty, standing with 
one foot on the Aroostook and the other 
on the Rio Grande, and holding up the 
star-s)}anglcd banner amid the wreck of 
matter and the crush of worlds, may point 
with bewildering scorn of the punier efforts 
of enslaved Europe. . . . We hope soon 
to encounter our author among those higher- 
walks of literature in which he is evidently 
ciipable of achieving enduring fame. 
Already we should be inclined to assign 
him a high position in the bright galaxy 
of our American bards. 


From the 

Saltriver Pilot and Flag of Freedom. 

A volume in bad grammar and worse 
taste. . . . While the pieces here collected 
were confined to their appropriate sphere 
in the corners of obscure newspapers, we 
considered them wholly beneath contempt, 
but, as the author has chosen to come 
forward in this public manner, he must 
expect the lash he so richly merit.s. . . . 
Contemptible slanders. . . . Vilest Billings¬ 
gate. ... Has raked all the gutters of 
our language. . . . 'I'lie most pure, upright, 
and consistent politicians not safe from his 
malignant venom. . . . General Cushing 
comes in for a share of his vile calumnies. 

. . . The Reverend Homer Wilbur is a 
disgr.tce to his cloth. . . . 


From the 

World-Harvtonic-.cF.olian-Attachment. 

Speech is silver : silence is golden. No 
utterance more Oiphic than this. While, 
therefore, as highest author, we reverence 
him whose works continue heroically un¬ 
written, we have also our hopeful word for 
those who with pen (from wing of goose 
loud-cackling,or seraph God-commissioned) 
record the thing that is revealed . . . 
Under mask of quaintest irony, we detect 
here the deep, storm-tost (nigh .shipwracked) 
soul, thunder-scarred, semi-articulate, hut 
ever climbing hopefully toward the peaceful 
summits of an Infinite Sorrow. * . . Yes, 
thou poor, forlorn Hosca, with Hebrew 
fire-flaming .soul in thee, for thee also this 
life of ours has not been without its asjiccts 
of heavenliest pity and laughii^gest mirth. 
Conceivable enough ! Through coarse 
Thersites-eloak, we have revelation of the 
heart, wild-glowing, world-clasping, that is 
in him. Bravely he grapples W'ith the life- 
problem as it presents itself to him, un¬ 
combed, shaggy, careless of the "nicer 
proprieties,” inexpert of "elegant diction,” 
yet with voice audible enough to whoso 
hath ears, up there on the gravelly side- 
hills, or down on the splashy, indiarubber- 
like salt-marshes of native Jaalam. To 
this soul also the Necessity of Creating 
somewhat has unveiled its awful front If 
not GSdipuses and Electras and AlcesUses, 
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then in God’s name Birdofredum Sawins ! 
These also shall get born into the world, 
and filch (if so need) a Zingali subsistence 
therein, these lank, omnivorous Yankees 
of his. He sliall paint the Seen, since the 
Unseen will not sit to him. Yet in him 
also are Nibelungen-lays, and Iliads, and 
Ulysses-wanderings, and Divine Comedies, 
—if only once he could come at them 1 
Therein lies much, nay all; for what truly 
is this which we name All, but that which 
wc do not possess? . . . Glimpses also 
are given us of an old father Es'.ekicly.not 
without paternal pride, as is the wont of 
such. A brown, parchment-hided old man 
of the gcoponic or bucolic species, gray¬ 
eyed, we fancy, queued perhaps, with much 
weather-cunning and plentiful September- 
gale memories, bidding fair in good time 
to become the Oldest Inhabitant. After 
such hasty apparition, he vanishes and is 
seen no more. . . . Of '' Rev, Horner 
Wilbur, A. M., Pastor of the First Church 
in Jaalam,” we have small care to speak 
here. Spare touch in him of his Melesigenes 
namesake, save, haply, tlic —blinihiess 1 A 
tolerably caliginose, neiihelegeretous elderly 
gentleman, with infinite faculty of sermon¬ 
ising, musculariscd by long practice, and 
i*.vccllent digestive apparatu.*>, and, for the 
rest, well-meaning enough, and with small 
private illuminations (somewhat tallowy, it 
is to be feared) of his own. To him, there, 
“ Pastor of the First Church in Jaalam,” 
our Hosea presents himself as a quite 
inexplicable Sphinx-riddle. A rich poverty 
of Latin and Greek, ■ —so far is clear enough, 
even to eyes peering myopic through horn- 
lensed editorial spectacles, — but naught 
farther? O purblind, well-meaning, alto¬ 
gether fascous Melesigenes-Wilbur, there 
are things in him incommunicable by 
stroke of birch ! Did it ever enter that 
old bewildered head of thine that there 
was the Possibility of the Ir^nite in him ? 
To thee, quite wingless (and even feather¬ 
less) biped, has not so much even as a 
dream of wings ever come ? * ‘ Talented 
young parishioner"? Among the Arts 
whereof thou art Magister, does that of 
seeing happen to be one? Unhappy 
Artium Magister \ Somehow a Nemean 
lion, fylvous, torrid-eyed, dry-nursed in 
broad - howling sand - wildernesses of a 


sufficiently rare spirit-Libya (it may be 
supposed) has got whelped among the 
sheep. Already he stands wild-glaring, 
with feet clutching the ground"as with oak- 
roots, gathering for a Remus-spring over 
the walls of thy little fold. In Heaven’s 
name, go not near him with that flybite 
crook of thine ! In good time, thou pain¬ 
ful preacher, tJiou wilt go to the ap¬ 
pointed place of departed Artillery-Election 
Sermons. Right-Hands of Fellowship, and 
Results of Councils, gatheted to thy 
spirilufll fatheis with much l^atin of the 
Epitaphial sort; thou, too, shalt have thy 
reward; but on him the Eumenides have 
looked, not Xantippes of the pit, snake- 
tressed, finger-threatening, but radiantly 
calm as on antique gems; for him paws 
impatient the winged courser of the gods, 
champing unwelcome bit; him the starry 
deeps, the empyrean glooms, and far- 
tlasbing splendours await. 


From the Onion Grove Phoenix. 

A talented young townsman of ours, 
recently returned from a Continental tour, 
and who is already favourably known to 
our readers by his sprightly letters from 
abroad which have graced our columns, 
called at our office yesterday. We learn 
from him, that, having enjoyed the dis¬ 
tinguished privilege, while in Germany, of 
an introduction to the celebrated Von 
Humbug, he took the opportunity to 
present that eminent man with a copy of 
the ■' Riglow Papers.” 'ITie next morning 
he received the following note, which he 
has kindly furnished us for publication. 
We prefer to print it verbatim, knowing 
that our readers will readily forgive the 
few errors into which the illustrious writer 
has fallen, through ignorance of our 
language. 

" High-Worthy Mister ! 

* ■ I shall also no%v especially happy starve, 
because I have more or less a work one 
those aboriginal Red-Men seen in which 
have I so deaf an interest ever taken full- 
worthy on the self shelf with our Gottsched 
to be upset. 

Pardon my in the English-speech un< 
practice! 

*'VoN Humbug." 
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He also sent with the above note a copy 
of his famous work on “Cosmetics," to biu 
presented to Mr. Biglow; but this was 
taken from our friend % the English 
custom-house officers, probably through a 
petty national spite. No doubt, it has by 
this time found its way into the British 
Museum. We trust this outrage will be 
exposed m all our American papers. Wc 
shall do our best to bring it to the notice 
of the State Department. Our numerous 
readers will shore in the pleasure we 
experience at seeing our young and vigor¬ 
ous national literature thus encouragingly 
patted on the head by this venerable and 
world-renowned German. We love to 
see these reciprocations of good-feeling 
betw'een the different branches of the great 
Anglo-Saxon race. 

[The following genuine ‘' notice “ having 
met my eye, T gladly insert a portion of 
it here, the more especially as it contains 
one of Mr. Biglow's poems not elsewhere 
printed.—H. W.] 

From the Jaalam Independent Blunderbuss. 

. . . But, while we lament to see our 
young townsman thus mingling in the 
heated contests of party politics, we think 
we detect in him the presence of talents 
which, if properly directed, might give an 
innocent pleasure to many. As a proof 
that he is competent to the production of 
other kinds of poetry, we copy for our 
readers a short fragment of a pastoral by 
him, the manuscript of which was loaned 
us by a friend. The title of it is “The 
Courtin'." 

Zekle crep' up, quite unbeknown, 

An' peeked in thru the winder, 

An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 

’ith no one nigh to hender. 

Agin’ the chimbly crooknecks hung, 

An’ in amongst ’em rusted 
The ole queen’s-arm thet gran’ther Young 
Fetched back frum Concord busted. 

llie wannut logs shot sparkles out 
Towards the pootiest, bless her I 
An’ leede fires danced all about 
The chiny on the dresser. 


The very room, cos she wuz in, 

Looked warm frum floor to ceilin', 

An’ she looked full cz rosy agin 
£z th’ apples she wuz peelin'. 

She heerd a foot an’ knowed it, tu, 
Araspin’ on the scraper,— 

All ways to once her feelins flew 
Like sparks in bumt-up paper. 

Pie kin’ o’ I’itered on the mat. 

Some doubtfle o’ the scekle ; 

His heart kep’ goin’ pitypat. 

But hern went pity Zcklc. 

An’ yet she gin her cheer a jerk 
Ez though she wished him furder, 

An’ on her apples kep' to work 
Ez ef a wnger spurred her. 

“You want to see my Pa, I spose ’’ 

“ Wal, no ; I come designin’- ” 

‘' To .see my Ma ? She's sprinklin’ clo’es 
Agin to-morrow’s I’nin’.’’ 

He stood a spell on one foot fust, 

'rhen stood a spell on tother. 

An’ on which one he felt the wust 
He couldn't ha’ told ye, nutliei. 

Sez he “ I’d better call agin ’’; 

Sez she, “ Think likely, Mister" ; 

I'hc last word pricked him like a pin, 

An’—wal, he up and kist her. 

When Ma bimeby upon ’em slips, 

Huldy sot pale ez ashes, 

All kind o’ smily round thedips 
An’ teary round the la.shes. 

Her blood riz quick, though, like the tide 
Down to the Bay o’ Fundy, 

An' all 1 know is they wuz cried ' 

In meetin’, come nex Sunday. 


Satis multis sese emptores futures libri 
professis, Georgius Nichols, Cantabrigien- 
sis, opus emittet de parte gravi sed adhuc 
neglccta historise naturalis, cum titulo 
sequente, videlicet: 

Conatusad Delineationem naturalemnm' 
nihil peffecHorem Scarabai Bombi^toris, 
vulgo dicti Humbug, ab Hohero’Wil- 
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BURi Artiuni Magistro, Sodetatis historico- 
naturalis Jaalamen&is Prsesidc (Secretario, 
Socioque (eheu!) singulo), multarumque 
aliarum Socictatum cruditanim (sive incm- 
ditarum) tarn domesticarum quani trans- 
marinamni Socio—forsitan futxiro. 

PROEMIUM 

Lkctori Benkvolo S. 

Toga hcholastica nondum depoiiita, quura 
syslcniata varia entomologica, a vins i'jus 
sdentio: cultoribus btudiosib-sirnis Minima 
diligcnlia iiedificata, penitus indagassem, 
non fuit quin luctuosc omnibus in iis, 
quamvis alitcr laudu dignissiniis, hiatuin 
inagni momcnti perciperem. Tunc, nescio 
quo motu superiorc impulsus, aut qua 
captus dulcedinn uperis, ad (mm iniplcnduin 
(Curlius alter) me solemniter devovi. Nec 
ab isto labore, Sai/iovlas imposito, ubstinui 
antequam tractatulum suflicienter incon- 
cinnuui lingua vernacmla perfeccram. Indc, 
juveniliter tumefactus, et baraihro ineptiac 
Tuv /3t)8\ioir(ij\wv (necnon " Riblici Legen¬ 
ds ") nusquam explorato, me composuissc 
quod quasi placentas pnefervidas (ut sic 
dicam) homines ingurgitarent credidi. Sed, 
(|uuni huic et alio bibliopoUe MSS. nica 
submisissem ct nihil solidius responsione 
valdencg.ativa in Musamm meum retulissem, 
horror ingens ntque misericordia, ob cras- 
situdinem Lambcrtianani inc«rebrishomun- 
culorum istius muneris coelesti quadam ira 
inhxam, me invascre. Ebctemplo niei 
solius impensis librum edere decrevi, nihil 
omnino dubitans (juin ‘ ‘ Mundus Scienti- 
heus" (utaiunt) crumenam meam ampliter 
repleret. Nullam, attamen, ex agro illo 
meo parvulo segetem demessui, pneter 
gaudium vacuum bcnc dc Kcpublica 
mcrendi. Istc panis meus pretiosus super 
aquas literarias fceculcntas pra'fidenter 
jactus, quasi Harpyinrum quaruiidnm (scili¬ 
cet bibliopolarum istorum facinorosorum 
supradictorum) tactu rancidus, intra per- 
paucos dies mihi domum rediit. Et, quum 
ipse tali victu ali non tolerarem, primum in 
nicntem venit piston (typographo nempe) 
nihilominus solvcndum esse. Animuni non 
idcirco demist, imo neque ac pneri naviculas 
suas penes se lino retinent (eo ut e recto 
uursu delapsas ad ripani rctrahant), sic 
ego Argd meam chartaceam fluctibus 


laborantem a qosesitu \’elleris aurei, ipse 
potius tonsus pelleque exutus, mente solida 
revocavi. Metapboram ut mutem, boorna-^ 
rangam meam a scopo abernuitem retraxi, 
dura majore vi, occasione ministrante, 
ad versus Fortunam intorquerem. Astmihi, 
talia volveoti, et, sicut Saturnus ille iraiSo- 
pbpos, liberos intellectfls mei depascere 
fidenti, casus miscrandus, nec antea in- 
auditus, supervenit. Nam, ut ferunt 
Scythas pietatis causa et parsimoniae, 
parentes suos mortuos devor&sse, sic filius 
hie meus primogenitus, Scythis Ipsis minus 
mansuetas, patran vivum totum et calci- 
trantein exsorbere enixus est. Nec tamen 
hac dc causa subolcni meam esurientem 
e.xhercd.'ivi. Sed famcm istam pro valido 
te^tinionio virilitatis roborisque potius 
habui, cihumquc ad cam satiandam, salva 
patemo mea enrne, petii. Et quia biiem 
illam scaturientem ad ms etiam concoquen- 
dum idoneam esse cstimabam, unde aes 
alienum, ut minoris pretii, haberem, cir- 
cumspexi. Rebus ita se habentibus, ab 
avunculo inco Johanne Doolittle, Armigero, 
impetravi ut pecunias necessarias suppedi- 
taret, ne opus csset mihi universitatem 
relinquendi antequam ad gradum primum 
in artibus pervcnisseni. 'func ego, salvum 
facerc patronuni meuin munibcura maxime 
cupiens, omnes libros primse edition is 
operis mci non venditos una cum privllegio 
in omne rnvum ejusdem imprimendi et 
edendi a\'unculo mco dicto pigneravi. Ex 
illo die, atro lapidc notando. cunc vocifer- 
antes famili.*; singulis annis crescentis eo 
usque insultaliant ut nunquam tam carum 
pignus e vinculis istis aheneis solvere 
possem. 

Avunculo vero nuper mortuo, cpium inter 
alios consanguineos testament! ejus lec- 
tionem audiendi causa advenissem, erectis 
auritius verba talia sequentia accepi: ''Quo- 
niam persuasum habco meum dilcctum 
nepotem Homerum, longa et intiroa rerum 
angustarum domi experientia, aptissimum 
esse qui divitias tueatur, beneficenterque ac 
prudentcr iis divinis creditis utatur,—ergo, 
motus hiscu cogitationibus, exque amore 
meo In ilium magno, do, legoque nepoti 
caro meo supranominato omnes singular* 
esque istas possessiones ncc ponderabiles 
nec computabiles mcas qute sequuntur, 
scilicet: quingentos libros quos mihi pig* 
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neravit dictus Homerus, anno lucis 1792, 
cum privilegio cdcndi et repetendi opus 
istud * scientificum ’ (quod dicunt) suum, si 
sic elegcrit. Tamen D. O. M. precor 
oculos Horneri ncpotis mei ita aperiat 
cumquc moveat, ut libros istos in biblio¬ 
theca unius e plurimis castellis suis His- 
paniensibus tuto abscondat." 

His verbis (vix crcdibilibus) auditis, cor 
mcum in pectore exsultavit. Dcinde, 
quoniam tractatus Anglice scriptus spem 
auctoris fefellerat, quippc quum studiuni 
Historic Naturalis in Kepublica nostra 
inter factionis strepitum langfuescat, Latine 
versum cdcre statui, et eo potiiis quia 
nescio quomodo disciplina academica et 
duo diplomata proficiant, nisi quod peritos 
linguarum omnino mortuarum (et daninan- 
darum, ut dicebnt iste viivovfn/fx Guilielmus 
Cobbett) nos faciant. 

Et mihi adbuc superstes est tota ilia 
editio prima, quam quasi crcpitaculum per 
quod dentes caninos dentibam retineo. 


OPERIS SPECIMEN 

{Ad exemplum Joknnis Physiopkili 
speciminis Monachologia.) 

12. S. B. Militaris, Wilbur. Camifex, 
Jablonsk. Prof anus, Deskont. 

[Male hancce spcciem Cydopem Fabricius 
vocat, ut qui singulo oculo ad quod sui 
interest distinguitur. Melius vero Isaacus 
Outis nullum inter S. milit. S. que 
Bclzebul (Fabric. 152) discrimcn esse 
defendit.] 

Habitat civitat. Aineric. austral. 

Aureis lineis spicndidus; plerumque tamen 
sordidus, utpote lanienas valde frequentans, 
fcctore sanguinis allectus. Amat quoque 
insuper septa apricari, neque inde, nisi 
maxima conatione detruditur. Candidatus 
ergo populariter vocatus. Caput cristam 
quasi pennarum ostendit. Pro cibo vaccam 
publicam callide mulget; abdomen enomic; 
facultas suctus baud facile estimanda. 
Otiostts, fatutis; ferox nihilominus, sem- 
pcrque dimicare paratus. Tortuose repit. 

Capite saepc maxima cum cura dissecto. 
nc illud rudimentum etiam cerebri commune 
omnibus prope insectis detegere poteram. 


Unam de hoc S. milit. rem singularem 
notavi; nam S, Guineens. (Fabric. 143) 
servos facit, et idcirco a multis .summa in 
reverentia habitus, quasi scintillas rationis 
paene humanse demonstrans. 

24. S. B. Criticus, WlLBUR. Zoilus, 
Fabric. Pygmmts, Caki.sen. 

[Stultissime Johannes Stryx cum S. 
punctato (Fsibric. 64-109) confundit. Spe- 
cimina quamplurinia scrutationi micro- 
scopicfe subject, nunquam tamen unum ulla 
indicia puncti cujusvis prorsus ostendentem 
inveni.] 

Prcecipue forniidolosus, inscctatusquc, in 
proxima rima anonytna sese abscondit, we, 
we, creberrime stridens. Incptiis, segnipes. 

Habitat ubique gentium; in sicco; 
nidum suutn terebrationu indefessa aedifi- 
cans. Cibus. Libros depascit; siccos 
praecipue. 


MELIBiE US-HIPPONAX 


THE 

EmTEL), 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION, NOTES, 
GLOSSARY, AND COPIOUS INDEX, 

BY 

HOMER WILBUR, A.M.. 

i 

PASTOR OF TUF. FIRST CHURCH IN JAALAM, ANO 
(PROSPKCTIVK) MEMBER OF MANY LITERARY, 
LEARNED, AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES, 

(for which see page 136.) 

Ibe ploughman’s whibtle, or the trivial flute, 
Finds more respect than great Apollo's lute. 

Quarles's Emblems, b. ii. b. 8. 

Margaritas, munde porcine, calcSsti: eii, 
siliqua.s accipe. 

Jac. Car. Ftl. ad Pub. Leg. S i. 
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NOTE TO TITLE-PAGE 

It will not have escaped the attentive eye, 
that I have, on the title-page, omitted those 
honorary appendages to the editorial name 
which not only add greatly to the value of 
every book, but whet and exacerbate the 
appetite of the reader. For not only does he 
surmise that an honorary memlxirship of 
literary and scientific societies implies a 
certain amount of necessary distinction on ■ 
the part of the recipient of such decorations, 
but he is willing to trust himself more 
entirely to an author who writes under the 
fearful responsibility of involving the reputa¬ 
tion of .such bodies as the S. Archceol. 
Dahoui. or the ArcuL IJt. el St tenf, Kam~ 
tschal. 1 cannot but think that the early 
editions of Shakespeare and Milton would 
have met with more rapid and general 
acceptance, but for the barrenness of their 
respective title-pagt«5; and I believe that, 
even now, a publisher of the works of either 
of those justly distinguished men would 
find his account in procuring their admission 
to the membership of learned bodies on the 
Continent,—a proceeding no whit more 
incongruous than the reversal of the judg¬ 
ment against Socrates, when he was already 
more than twenty centuries beyond the 
reach of antidotes, and when his memory 
had acquired a deserved respectability. I 
conceive that it was a feeling of the im- 
ix)rtance of this precaution which induced 
Mr. Locke to style himself “Gent.” on the 
titlc-pige of his Essay, as who should say 
to his readers that they could receive his 
metaphysics on the honour of a gentleman. 

Nevertheless, finding that, without 
descending to a smaller size of type than 
would have been compatible with the 
dignity of the several .societies to l>e named, 

I could not compress my intended list 
within the limits of .1 single page, and 
thinking, moreover, that the act would 
carry with it an air of decorous modesty, I 
have chosen to take the reader aside, as it 
were, into iny private closet, and there not 
only exhibit to him the diplomas which I 
already posse.ss, but also to furnish him 
tvith a prophetic vision of those which I 
may, without undue presumption, hope 
for, as not beyond the reach of human 
ambition and attainment. And I am the | 
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rather induced to this from the fact that 
my name has been unaccountably dropped 
from the last triennial catalogue of our 
beloved Alma Mufer, Whether this is to 
be attributed to the difficulty of Latinising 
any of those honorary adjuncts (with a 
complete list of which I took cate to furnish 
the pro|5er persons nearly a year before¬ 
hand), or whether it had its origin in any 
more culp.able motives, I forbear to con- 
■ sider in this place, the matter lieing in 
course of painful investigation. But, how¬ 
ever this may be, 1 felt the omission the 
more keenly, as I had, in expectation of 
the new catalogue, enriched the library of 
the Jaalam Athenaeum with the old one 
then in my possession, by which means it 
has come about that my children will b<- 
deprived of a never-wearyingwinter evening’s 
amusement in looking out the name of 
their parent in that distinguished roll. 
I'hose harmless innocents had at least 

committed no-but I forbear, having 

intrusted my reflections and animadversions 
on this painful topic to the safe-keeping of 
my private diary, intended for posthumous 
publication. I state this fact here, in 
order tliat certain nameless individuals, 
who are, perhaps, overmuch congratulating 
themselves upon my silence, may know 
that a rod is in pickle which the vigorous 
hand of a justly incensed posterity will 
apply to their memories. 

The careful reader will note that, in the 
list which 1 have prepared, I have included 
the names of several Cisatlantic societies to 
which a place is not commonly assigned in 
processions of this nature. 1 have ventured 
to do this, not only to encourage native 
ambition and genius, but also because I 
have never been able to perceive in what 
way distance (unless we suppose them at 
the end of a lever) could increase the 
weight of learned bodies. As far as I 
have been able to extend my researches 
among such stuffed specimens as occasion¬ 
ally reach .\mcrica, I have discovered no 
generic difference between the antipodal 
/'<>5T«w Japonicum and the F, Americanum 
sufficiently common in our own immediate 
neighbourhood. Yet, with a becoming defer¬ 
ence to the popular belief that distinctions 
of this sort arc enhanced in value by every 
I additional mile they travel, I have inter- 
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mixed the names of some tolerably distant 
literary and other associations with the rest. 

I add here, also, an advertisement, which, 
that it may be the more readily understood 
by those persons especially interested therein, 
I have written in that curtailed and other¬ 
wise maltreated canine Latin, to the writing 
aixd reading of which they are accustomed. 

Omnib. per tot. Orb. Terkar. 

Catalog. Academ. Edo. 

Minim, gent, diplom. ab inclytiss. acad. 
vest, orans, vir. honorand. operosiss., at sol. 
ut sciat. quant, glor. nom. meum (dipl. 
fort, concess.) catal. vest. temp, futur. affer., 
ill. subjec., addit. omnib. titul. honorar. 
qu. adh. non tant. opt. quam probab. put. 

*„* Lilt. Uncial, dislinx. ut Press. S. 
Hist. Nat. Jaal. 

HOMBRVS WJZJ 3 UR, Mr., Episc. 
Jaalam, S. T. D. 1850, et Yal. 1849, ct 
Neo-Caes. et Bran, et Gulielm. 1853, et 
Gul. et Mar. et Bowd. et Georgiop, et 
Viridimonl. et Columb. Nov. Ebor. 1853, 
et Amherst, et Watervill. et S. Jarlath. 
Hib. et S. Mar. et S. Joseph, et S. And. 
Scot. 1854. et Nash\ill. et Dart, et Dickins. 
ct Concord, et Wash, et Columbian, et 
Chariest, et Jeff, et Dubl. et Oxon. et 
Cantab, et Caet. 1855, P. U. N. C. H. ct 
J. U. D. Gott. et Osnab. ct Heitlelb. i860, 
et Acad. Bore us. Berolin. Soc., et SS. 
RR. Lugd. Bat. et Patav. et Lond. et 
Edinb. et Ins. Feejee. et Null. Terr, et 
Pekin. Soc. Hon. et S, H. S. et S. P. A. 
et A. A. S. et S. Humb. Univ, et S. Omn. 
Rer. Quarund. q. Aliar. Promov, Passa- 
maquod. et H. P. C. et 1 . O. H. et A. A. 

et 11 . K. P. et B. K. et Peucin. et 
Erosoph. et Philadelph. et Frat. in Unit, 
et 2 . T. et S. Archseolog. Athen. et Acad. 
Scient. et Lit. Panorm. et SS. R. H. 
Matrit. et Beeloochist. et Caffrar. et Caribb. 
et M. S. Reg. Paris, et S. Am. Antiserv. 
Soc. Hon. et P. D. Gott. et LL. D. 1853, 
et D. C. L. et Mus. Doc. Oxon. i860, et 
M. M. S. S. et M. D. 1854, et Med. Fac. 
Univ. Harv. Soc. et S. pro Convers. 
Pollywog. Soc. Hon. et Higgl. Piggl. el 
LL. B. 1853, ct S. pro Christianiz. Moschet. 
Soc. ct SS. Ante-Diluv. ubiq. Gent. Soc. 
Hon. et Civit. Cleric. Jaalam. et S. pro 
Piffus. General Tenebr. Secret Corr. 


INTRODUCTION 

When, more than three years ago, my 
talented young parishioner, Mr. Biglow, 
came to me and submitted to my anim¬ 
adversions the first of his poems which he 
intended to commit to the more hazardous 
trial of a city newspaper, it never so much 
as entered my imagination to conceive that 
his productions would ever tie gathered 
into a fair volume, and ushered into the 
august presence of the reading public by 
myself. So little are we shortsighted 
mortals able to predict the event! I con¬ 
fess that tliere is to me a quite new satis¬ 
faction in being associated (though only as 
sleeping partner) in a book which can 
stand by itself in an independent unity on 
the shelves of libraries. For there is 
always this drawback from the pleasure of 
printing a sermon, that, whereas the 
queasy stomach of this generation will not 
l^r a discourse long enough to make a 
separate volimie, those religious and godly- 
minded children (those Samuels, if I may 
call them so) of the brain must at first lie 
buried in an undistinguished heap, and 
then get such resurrection as is vouch¬ 
safed to them, mummy-wrapped with a 
score of others in a cheap binding, with 
i\o other mark of distinction than the word 
• * Miscellaneous' printed upon the back. 
Far be it from me lo claim any credit for 
the quite unexpected popularity which 1 
am pleased to find these bucolic strains 
have attained unto. If I know myself, I 
am measurably free from the itch of vanity; 
yet I may be allowed to say that I was not 
backward to recognise in them a certain 
wild, puckery, acidulous (sometimes even 
verging toward that point v^hich, in our 
rustic phrase, is termed shut-eye) flavour, 
not wholly unpleasing, nor unwholesome, 
to palates cloyed with the sugariness of 
tamed and cultivated fruit. It may be, also, 
that some touches of my own, here and 
there, may have led to their wider accept¬ 
ance, albeit solely from my larger experience 
of literature and authorship.^ 

, 1 The reader curious in such matters may refer 
(if he can find them) to A sermon Reached on the 
Anniversasy of the Dark Day, An ArUUety 
Election SerfHon, A Discout'se an ike Leete 
Eclipse, Dorcae, a Funeral Sermon oft the ' 
Death of Madam Submit Tidd, Relict ^ the \ 
late Experience Tidd, Esq,, etc., etc. 
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I was at first inclined to discourage Mr. 
Biglow’s attempts, as knowing that the 
desire to poetise is one of the diseases 
naturalljr incident to adolescence, which, if 
the fitting remedies be not at once and' 
with a bold hand applied, may become 
chronic, and render one, who might else 
have become in due time an ornament of 
the social circle, a painful object even to 
nearest friends and relatives.' But thinking, 
on a further experience, that there was a 
germ of promise'in him which required 
only culture and the pulling up of weeds 
from about it, I thought it best to set 
before him the acknowledged exuraples of 
English comjx>sition in verse, and leave 
the rest to natural emulation. With this 
view, I accordingly lent him some volumes 
of Pope and GoWsmilh, to the assiduous 
.study of which he promised to devote his 
evenings. Not long afterward, he brought 
me some verses written upon that model, a 
specimen of which 1 subjoin, having 
changed some ]>hrases of less elegancy, 
.ind a few rhymes objectionable to the 
cultivated ear. The poem consisted of 
childish reminiscences, and the sketches 
which follow' will not seem destitute of 
truth to those whose fortunate education 
Liegan in a country village. And, first, let 
us hang up his charcoal portrait of the 
school-dame. 

'• Propped on the marsh, a dwelling now, 

I see 

'I'he humble school-house of my A, B, 
Where w'ell-drilled urchins, each Ijehmd 
his tire. 

Waited in ranks the wished command to 
fire. 

Then all together, when the signal came, 
Discharged their tub abs against the dame. 
Daughter of Danaus, who could daily pour 
In treacherous pipkins her Pierian store. 
She, mid the volleyed learning firm and 
calm. 

Patted the furloughed ferule on her palm, 
And, to our wonder, could divine at once 
Whb flashed the pan, and who was doum- 
right dunce. 

'' There young Devotion learned to climb 
with ease 

'Die gnariy limbs of Scripture family-trees, 


And he was most commended and admired 
Who soonest to the topmost twig per¬ 
spired ; 

Each name was called as many various 
ways 

As pleased the reader's car on different 
days. 

So that the w'cather, or the ferule’s stings. 
Colds in the head, or fifty other things. 
Transformed the helpless Hebrew thrice a 
week 

'I'o guttural Peqiiot or resoqnding Greek, 
The vibrant accent skipping here and 
there, 

Just as it pleased invention or despair; 

No controversial Hebraist was the Dame ; 
With or without the points pleased her the 
same; 

If any tyro found a name too tough, 

And looked at her, pride furnished skill 
enough; 

She nerved her larynx for the desperate 
thing. 

And cleared the five-barred syllables at a 
spring. 

"All, dear old times! there once it was 
my hap, 

Perched on a stool, to wear the long-eared 
cap : 

Erom books degraded, there I sat at ease, 
.A drone, the envy of compulsory bees ; 
Rewards of merit, too, full many a time, 
lilach with its woodcut and its moral 
rhyme, 

And pierced half-dollars hung on ribbons 
gay 

About niy neck (to be restored next day) 

I carried home, rewards as shining then 
As those that deck the lifelong pains of 
men, 

More solid than the redemanded praise 
With which the world beribbons later 
days. 

"Ah, dear old times! how brightly ye 
return 1 

How, rubbed afresh, your phosphor traces 
bum I 

The ramble schoolward through dewspark- 
ling meads, 

The willow-wands turned Cinderella steeds, 
The impromptu pin-bent hook, the deep 
remorse 
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O’er the chance-captured minnow’s inch- 
long corse; 

The pockets, plethoric with marbles round, 
That still a space for ball and pegtop 
found. 

Nor satiate yet, could manage to coniine 
Horsechestnuts, flagroot, and the kite's 
wound twine, ; 

Nay, like the prophet's carpet could take 
in. 

Enlarging still, the popgun’s magazine ; 

'fhe dinner carried in the small tin pail, 
Shared with some dog, whose most beseech¬ 
ing tail 

And dripping tongue and eager cars belied 
The assumed indifference of canine pride ; 
'Fhe caper homeward, shortened if the 
cart i 

Of Neighbour Pomeroy, trundling from the ' 
mart, j 

O’ertook me,—then, translated to the seat ! 
I praised the steed, how stanch he was j 
and fleet, ’ 

While the bluff farmer, with superior grin, ; 
Explained where horses should be thick, 
where thin, 

And warned me (joke he always had in 
store) j 

Fo shun a beast that four white stockings ■ 
wore. I 

What a fine natural courtesy was his ! j 
His nod was pleasure, and his full bow • 
bliss ; 

How did his well-thumbed hat, with ardour | 
rapt, j 

Its curve decorous to each rank adapt! i 
How did it graduate with a courtly ease 
The whole long scale of social differences, 
Yet so gave each his measure running 
o'er. 

None thought his own was less, his 
neighbour's more; 

The squire was flattered, and the pauper 
knew 

Old times acknowledged 'neath the thread¬ 
bare blue 1 

Dropped at the corner of the embowered 
lane. 

Whistling I wade the knee-deep leaves 
again. 

While eager Argus, who has missed all 
day 

The sharer of his condescending play, 

Comes leaping onward with a bark elate 


And boisterous tail to greet me at the gate; 
That I was true in absence to our love 
Let the thick dog's-ears in my primer 
prove." 

I add only one further extract, which 
will possess a nmlancholy interest to all 
such as have cnde.nvoured to glean the 
materials of revolutionary history from the 
lips of aged persons, who took a part in 
the actual making of it, and, finding 
the manttfacture profitable, continued the 
supply in an adequate i)roportion to the 
demand. 

“Old Joe is gone, who saw hot Percy 
goad 

His slow artillery up the Concord road, 

A tale which grew in wonder, year by year. 
•As, every time he told it, Joe drew near 
'Fo the main fight, till, faded and grown 
gray, 

'Fhe original scene to bolder tints gave 
way : 

'Fhen Joe h.id heard the foe's .scared 
double-quick 

Beat on stove drum witli one uncaptured 
stick, 

And, ere death came the. lengthening tale 
to lop, 

Himself had fired, and seen a red-coat 
tirop; 

H.ad Joe lived long enough, that serainbling 
fight 

Had squared more nearly with his sense of 
right, 

And vanquished Percy, to complete the 
talc, 

Had hammered stone for life in Concord 
jail." 

1 do not know that the forfegoing c.\tracts 
ought not to be called my own rather than 
Mr. Biglow's, as, indeed, he maintained 
stoutly that my file had left nothing of his 
in them. I should not, perhaps, have felt 
entitled to take so great liberties with them, 
had I not more than suspected an hereditary 
vein of ixietry in myself, a very near 
ancestor having written a Latin poem in 
the Harvard Gratutatio on the accession of 
George the Third. Suffice it to say, that, 
whether not satisfied with such limited 
approbation as I could conscientiously 
tx^itow, or from a sense of natural in- 
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aptitude, certain it is that my young friend 
could never be induced to any further essays 
in this kind. He affirmed that it was to 
him like writing in a foreign tongue,—that 
Mr. Pope's versification was like the 
regular ticking of one of Willnrd’s clocks, 
in which one could fancy, after long listen¬ 
ing, a certain kind of rhythm or tune, but 
which yet was only a poverty-stricken tick, 
tick, after all,—and that he’ had never seen 
a sweet-water on a trellis growing so fairly, 
or in forms so pleasing to his eye, as a fox- 
grape over a scrub-oak in a swamp. He 
added I know not what, to the effect that 
the sweet-water would only be the more 
disfigured by having its leaves starched and 
ironed out, and tliat Pegasus (so he called 
him) hardly looked right with his mane 
and tail in curl-papers, 'riiesc and other 
.such opinions 1 did not long strive to 
eradicate, attributing them rather to a 
defective education and senses untuned by 
too long familiarity with purely natural 
objects, than to a perverted moral sense. 
1 was the more inclim*d to this leniency 
since sufficient evidence was not to seek, that 
his vcr-scs, wanting as they certainly were 
in classic polish and point, had somehow 
taken hold of the public ear in a surprising 
manner. So, only setting him right as to 
the quantity of the proper name Pegasus, 
1 left him to follow the bent of his natural 
genius. 

Yet could I not suirender him wholly to 
the tutelage of the pagan (which, literally 
interpreted, signifies village) muse without 
yet a further effort for his conversion, and 
to this end I resolved that whatever of 
poetic fire yet burned in myself, aided by 
the assiduous bellows of correct models, 
should be put in requisition. Accordingly, 
when my ingenious young parishioner 
brought to my study a copy of verses 
which he had written touching the ac¬ 
quisition of territory resulting from the 
Mexican war, and the folly of leaving the 
question of slavery or freedom to the 
adjudication of chance, I did myself indite 
a short fable or apologue after the manner 
of Gay and Prior, to the end that he might 
see how easily even such subjects as he 
treated of were capable of a more refined 
style and more elegant expression. Mr. 
Biglow’s production was as follows 


THE TWO GUNNERS 

A FABLE 

Two fellers, Isrel named and Joe, 

One Sundy mornin' 'greed to go 
Agunnin' soon’z the bells wuz ddne 
And meetin’ finally begun, 

So’st no one wouldn't be about 
Thor Sabbath-breakin' to spy out. 

Joe didn't want to go a mite ; 

He felt ez though 'twarn’t skeercely right. 
But, when his doubts he went to speak 
on, 

Isrcl he up and called him Deacon, 

An' kep’ apokin' fun like sin 
An’ then arubbin’ on it in, 

Till Joe, less skeered o’ doin’ wrong 
Then bein’ laughed at, went along. 

Past noontime they went trampin’ round 
An’ nary thing to pop at found, 

Till, fairly tired o' their .spree, 

'I’hey leaned their guns agin a tree. 

An’ jest ez they wu* settin’ down 
To take their noonin’, Joe looked roun' 
And see (acrost lots in a pond 
That warn’t mor’n twenty rod beyond), 

A goose that on the water sot 
Ez ef awaitin’ to be shot. 

Isrel he ups and grabs his gun ; 

Sez he, '' By ginger, here’s some fun ! ’’ 

“ Don’t fire," sez Joe, “it aint no use, 
Thef.s Deacon Peleg’s tame wil’-goose " : 
Sez Isrel, “ I don’t care a cent. 

I’ve .sighted an’ I'll let her went ’’; 

Bang! went (jiieen’s - arm, ole gandei 
flopped 

His wings a spell, an' quorked, an* dropped. 

Sez Joe, “ 1 wouldn't ha’ been hired 
At that pwor critter to ha’ fired. 

But sence it's clean gin up the ghost. 

We’ll hev the tallest kind o’ roast; 

I guess our waistbands ’ll be tight 
'Fore it comes ten o'clock ternight." 

“ I won’t agree to no such bender," 

Sez Isrel; ' ‘ keep it tell it’s tender; 

'Taint wuth a snap afore it’s ripe." 

Sez Joe, “ I’d jest ez lives eat tripe ; 

You air a buster ter suppose 

I’d eat what makes me hoi' my nose I" 
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So they disputed to an’ fro 
Till cunnin’ Isrel sez to Joe, 

" Don't le’s stay here an* play the fool, 
Le's wait till both on us git cool, 

Jest for a day or two le's hide it 
An' then toss up an' so decide it." 

" Agreed !" sez Joe, an’ so they did, 

An’ the ole goose wuz safely hid. 

Now 'twuz the hottest kind o’ weather. 

An’ when at last they come together. 

It didn’t signify which w'on, 

Fer all the mischief hed been done: 

The goose wuz there, but, fer his soul, 

Joe wouldn't ha’ tetched it with a pole; 
But Isrel kind o' liked the smell on't 
An' made his dinner very well on't. 

My own humble attempt was in manner 
and form following, and 1 print it here, 1 
sincerely trust, out of no vainglory, but 
solely with the hope of doing good. 


LEAVING THE. MATTER OPEN 

A TALK 

Uy IlOMEK WILBUK, A.M. 

Two brothers once, an ill-matched pair. 
Together dwelt (no matter where). 

To whom an Uncle Sam, or some one. 
Had left a house and farm in common. 
The two in principles and habits 
Were different as rats from rabbits ; 

Stout Farmer North, with frugal care. 

Laid up provision for his heir, 

Not scorning with hard sun-browned hands 
To scrape acquaintance with his lands ; 
Whatever thing he bad to do 
He did, and made it pay him, too ; 

He sold his waste stone by the pound, 

His drains made water-wheels spin round, 
His ice in summer-time he sold, 

His wood brought profit when 'twas cold, 
He dug and delved from mom till night. 
Strove to make profit square with right, 
Lived on his means, cut no great dash. 
And paid his debts in honest cash. 

On t'other hand, his brother South 
Lived very much from hand to mouth. 
Played gentleman, nursed dainty hands, 
Borrow^ North’s money on his lands. 


And culled his morals and his graces 
From cock-pits, bar-rooms, fights, and 
races; 

His sole work in the farming line 
Was keeping droves of long-legged swine. 
Which brought great bothers and expenses 
To North in looking after fences. 

And, when they happened to break through. 
Cost him both time and temper too. 

For South insisted it was plain 
He ought to drive them home again. 

And North consented to the work 
Because he loved to buy cheap ]>ork. 

Meanwhile, South's swine increasing fast. 
His farm became too small at last; 

So, having thought the matter over. 

And feeling bound to live in clover 
And never pay the clover’s worth. 

He said one day to Brother North 

“ Our families are both increasing. 

And. though we labour without ceasing, 
Our produce soon will be too scant 
To keep our children out of want; 

They who wish fortune to be lasting 
Must be both prudent and forecasting ; 
We soon shall need more land ; a lot 
I know, that cheaply can be Ixi’t; 

You lend the cash. I’ll buy the acres. 

And we’ll be equally partakers." 

Poor North, whose Anglo-Saxon blood 
Gave him a hankering after mud. 

Wavered a moment, then consented, 

And, when the cash was paid, repented ; 
To make the new land worth a pin. 
Thought he, it must be all fenced in. 

For, if South’s swine once get the run on’t 
No kind of farming can be done on't; 

If that don't suit the other side, 

'Tis best we instantly divide.' 

But somehow South could ne’er incline 
This way or that to run the line. 

And always found some new pretence 
'Gainst setting the division fence ; 

At last he said :— ' 

'' For peace's sake. 

Liberal concessions I will make ; -'i. 

Though I believe, upon my soul. 

I've a just title to the whole. 

I'll ms^e an offer which I call 
Gen'rous,—we'll have no fence at all; 
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Then both of us, whene'er we choose, 

Can take what part we want to use ; 

If you should chance to need it first, 

Pick you the best, I'll take the worst.” 

“Agreed!" cried North; thought he, 
This fall 

With wheat and rye I'll sow it all; 

In that way 1 shall get the start, 

And South may whistle for his part. 

So thought, so done, the field was sown. 
And, winter having come and gone. 

Sly jSforth walked blithely forth to spy 
'rhe progress of his wheat and rye ; 
Heavens, what a sight! his brother’s swine 
Had asked themselves all out to dine; 

Such grunting, munching, rooting, shoving, 
'1 he soil seemed all alive and moving. 

As for his grain, such work they'd made 
on’t. 

Ho couldn't spy a single blade on’t. 

Off in a rage he rushed to South, 

“My wheat and rye”—grief choked his 
mouth ; 

“ Pray don't mind me,” said South, “ but 
plant 

All of the new lan<l that you want" ; 

“Yes, but your hogs,” cried North ; 

' ‘ The gram 

Won't hurt them,” answered Siouth again ; 
“ But they destroy my crop” ; 

‘ ‘ No doubt; 

'Tis fortunate you've found it out; 
Misfortunes teach, and only they, 

You roust not sow it in their way " ; 

“Nay, you," says North, “must keep 
them out ”; 

“ Did I create them with a snout?” 

Asked South demurely ; “as agreed, 

The land is open to your seed, 

And would you fain prevent my pigs 
From running there their harmless rigs ? 
God knows I view this compromise 
With not the most approving eyes ; 

1 gave up my unquestioned rights 
For sake of quiet days and nights; 

I offered then, you know 'tis true, 

To cut the piece of land in two." 

“Then cut it now,” growls North; 

“ Abate 

Your heat," says South, “'tis now too 
late; 
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I offered you the rocky corner, 

But you, of your own good the scorncr, 
Refused to take it; I am sorry; 

No doubt you might have found a quarry, 
Perhaps a gold-mine, for au'ght I know, 
Containing heaps of native rhino ; 

You can't expect me to resign 
My rights”— 

* ‘ But where.” quoth North, * ‘ are mine ?" 
“ Your rights," says t'other, “ well, that’s 
funny, 

/ bought the land "— 

“ I paid the money" ; 
“That," answered South, “is from the 
point, 

The ownership, you’ll grant, is joint; 

I'm sure my only hope and trust is 
Not law so much as abstract justice, 
Though, you remember, ’twas agreed 
That so and so—consult the deed ; 
Objections now are out of date, 

They might have answered once, but 
Fate 

Quashes them at the point we’ve got to; 
Ohsta principal, that’s my motto.” 

,So saying, South began to whistle 
And looked as obstinate as gristle, 

While North went homeward, each brown 
paw 

Clenched like a knot of natural law. 

And all the while, in either ear, 

Heard something clicking wondrous clear. 

To turn now to other matters, there are 
two things upon which it should seem 
fitting to dilate somewhat more largely in 
this place,—the Yankee character and the 
Yankee dialect. And, first, of the Yankee 
character, which has wanted neither opeit 
maligners, nor even more dangerous 
enemies in the persons of those unskilful 
painters who have given to it that hardne.ss, 
angularity, and want of proper perspective, 
which, in truth, belonged, not to their 
subject, but to their own niggard and un* 
skilful pencil. 

New England was not so much the 
colon/ of a mother countiy, as a Hagar 
driven forth into the wilderness. '^e 
little self-exiled bond which came hither in 
xfiao came, not to seek gold, but to found 
a democracy. Hiey came that they might 
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have the privilege to work and pray, to sit 
upon hard benches and listen to painful 
preachers as long as they would, yea, even 
unto thirty-sevcnthly, if the spirit so willed 
it. And surely, if the Greek might boast 
his Thermopylfc, where three hundred men 
fell in resisting the Persian, we may well 
be proud of our Plymouth Rock, where a 
handful of men, women, and children not 
merely faced, but vanquished, winter, 
famine, the wildenicss, and the yet more 
invincible slorge that drew them back to 
the green island far away. ITiese found 
no lotus growing upon the surly shore, the 
taste of which could make them forget 
their little native Ithaca ; nor were they so 
wanting to themselves in faith as to burn 
their ship, but could sec the fair west-wind 
belly the homeward sail, and then turn 
unrepining to grapple with the terrible 
Unknown. 

As Want was the prime foe these hardy 
exodists had to fortress thcmsclve.s against, 
so it is little wonder if that traditional feud 
be long in wearing oqt of the stock. The 
wounds of the old warfare were long a- 
healing, and an east-wind of hard times 
puts a new ache into every one of them. 
Thrift was the first lesson in their horn¬ 
book, pointed out, letter after letter, by the 
lean finger of the hard schoolmistress, 
Necessity. Neither were tho.se plump, 
rosy-gilled Englishmen *hat came hith'-r, j 
but a hard-faced, atrabilious, earnest eyed I 
race, stiff from long wrestling with the j 
Lord in prayer, and who had taught 
.Satan to dread the new Puritan hug. Add 
two hundred years' influence of soil, climate, 
and exposure, with its aeccs.sary result of 
idiosyncrasies, and we have the present 
Yankee, full of expedients, half-master of 
all trades, inventive in all but the beautiful, 
full of shifts, not yet capable of comfort, 
armed at all points against the old enemy 
Hunger, longanimous, good at patching, 
not so cart'ful for what is best as for what 
will do, with a clasp to his purse and a 
button to his pocket, not skilled to build 
against Time, as in old countries, but 
cagainst sore-pressing Need, .accustonied to 
move the world with no irot; <rru but his 
own two feet, and no lever but his own 
long forecast. A strange hybrid, indeed, 
did circumstance beget, here in the New 


World, upon the old Puritan stock, and 
the earth never before saw such m3rstic- 
practicalism, such niggard-geniality, §ucb 
calculating-fanaticism, such cast-iron-en¬ 
thusiasm, such sour-faced-humour, such 
closc-fistcd-gcnerosity. This new Grtrculus 
esuriens will make a living out of anything. 
He will invent new trades as well as tools. 
His brain is his capital, and he will get 
education at all risks. Put him on Juan 
Fernandes, and he would make a speUing- 
bouk first, and a salt-pan afterward. In 
ca-lum, jus^eri^, ibif ,—or the other way 
either,—it is all one, .so anything is to be 
got by It. Yet, after all, thin, speculative 
Jonathan is more like the Englishman of 
two centuries ago than John liull himself 
is. He has lost .somewhat in solidity, has 
become fluent and adaptable, but more of 
the original groundwoik of character 
remains. lie feels more at home with 
Fulkc Greville, Herbert of Cherbury, 
Quarles, George Herbert, and Browne, than 
with his modem English cousins. He is 
nearer than John, by at least a hundred 
years, to Naseliy, Marston Moor, Wor¬ 
cester, and the time when, if ever, there 
were true Englishmen. John Bull has 
suffered" the idea of the Jnvisible to be very 
much fattened out of him. Jonathan is 
conscious still that he lives in the world of 
the Unseen as well ns of the- Seen. To 
move John you must make your fulcrum of 
solid beef and pudding ; an abstract idea 
will do for Jonath.in. 


rO THE INDULGENT READER 

My friend, the Rev. Mr. Wilbur, having 
been seized with a dangerous fit of illne.s.s, 
Iieforc this Intrcxluction had passed through 
the press, and being incapacitated for all 
literary exertion, sent to me his notes, 
memoranda, etc., and requested me to 
fashion them into some shape more fitting 
for the general eye. This, owing to the 
fragmentary and disjointed state of his 
manuscripts, 1 have felt wholly unable to 
do; yet, being unwilling that the reader 
should be deprived of such parts of his 
lucubrations as seemed more finished, and 
not well discerning how to segregate these 
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from the rest, I have concludcfl to send 
them all to the press precisely as they 
are. 

t'oi.UMHtis Nye, 

Pastor of a Chunk in Bungtoxon 
Corner. 

It remains to speak of the Yankee dialect. 
And, first, it may be premised, in a general 
vkay, that any one much read m the writings 
tjf the etuly colonists need not be told that 
the fir grejiler share of the words and 
jihrases now esteemed iJcculiar to New 
Kngland, and local there, were brought 
from the mother cimntry. A person 
familiar with the dialect of certain por¬ 
tions of '‘^fassachusetts will not fajl to 
lecognise, in ordinary discourse, many | 
\s'ord.-, now noted in ICnglish vocabularies I 
.IS archaic, the gi eater p.irt of which wcn> 
ill common use about the time of the King | 
lames translation of the liible. Shake¬ 
speare sUnds less 111 need of a glossary 
to most N F.nglanders than to many a I 
native of ^ t)ld Country. 'I’he pcciili- ‘ 
.irities of our spet'ch, however, are r.ipidly 
wearing 01 As there ''onntry W'here 
v.iiling IS so univejsal .»ewspapers arc 
> multitudinous, so no plir.nsr rem.iiiis 
long local, but is tr.'insplanted le ’ mail- 
bag-s to every remotest corner land, 

t onsetjuently our dialect appi s a.'aier 
to uniformity than th if any o. .er si.U'' 

'I'he English have complained ol us fi'r 
coining new words. Many c so 

stigmatised were old ones by .n /or- | 
gotten, and all make now an uiiqueslionctl 
part of the currency, wherever isn lish is 1 
sjiokcn. Undoubte»lly, we have a right to 
niake new W'ords, as they arc needed bv 1 
the fresh aspects umler which li/e presents 
itself here in the New World ; and, indeerl, 


As regards the provincialisms to be met 
with in this volume, I may say that the 
reader will not find one which is not (as I 
believe) either native or imported with the 
early settlers, nor one which 1 Jiave not, 
with my own ears, heard in familiar use. 
In the metrical portion of the book, I have 
endeavoured to adapt the s]ielling as nearly 
as possible to the ordinary mode of pro¬ 
nunciation. Let the reader who deems me 
over-particular remember this caution of 
Martial: — 

' ‘ Quem recitas, meus est, & Fidentine, 
lili.Uus ; 

Sed male cum recitas^ incipit esse iuus.” 

A few further explanatory remarks will 
not be impertinent. 

I shall barely lay down a few general 
niles for the reader's guidance. 

1. The geuiiii.r Yankee never gives the 
rough sound to the r when he can help it, 
and often displays considerable ingenuity 
in avoiding it even before a vowel. 

2. He seldom sounds the final g, a piece 
of self-denial, if wc consider his partialit) 
for nasals. 'I’he same of the final d, as 
han' and stan' for ha?/d and stand. 

3. The h in such words as xvkile, when, 
whtiv, he omils altogether. 

In regard to a, he shows .sonic in¬ 
consistency, sometimes giving a close and 
bs< urc sound, as her/ for hat>e, hendy for 
handy, ez for as, thet for that, and again 
gninr it the broad sound it has in father. 
as haasome for handsome. 

5. To the sound on he prefixes an e (hard 
to exemplify otherwise than orally). 

The following passage in Shakespeare 
he would lecite thus ;— 

“ Neow is the w'int.i uv eour discontent 
Med glorious sunima by this sun o' Yock, 


wherever a language is alive, it grows. It ^ An' all the clcouds thet leowered upun 

might be questioned whether we could not 1 eour heousc 

establish a stronger title to the ownership , In the deep buzzum o' the oshin buried ; 

of the English tongue than the mother- 1 Neow’ air eour breows bcound 'ith vic- 

islandcrs themselves. Here, past all ques- torious wreaths ; 

lion, is to be its great home and centre. Hour breused arms hung up fer moni- 

Atid not only is it already spoken here by munce; 


greater numbers, hut with a far higher Eour starn alarums changed to merry 
popular average of correctness than in mectins, 

Britain. The great writers of it, too, we Eour dreffie marches to delighile masures. 
inight claim as ours, were ownership to be Grim - visaged war heth sineuthcd h'is 
settled by the number of readers and lovers. wrii^lOd front, 
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An’ neow, instid o’ mountin’ barebid 

ste^ 

To fright the souls o' ferfle edvorseric'S. 

He capers nimly m a lady’s chiimber. 

To the lascivious pleasin’ uv a loot." 

6. Au, in such words as daughter and 
slaughter, he pronounces ah. 

7. To the dish thus seasoned add a 
drawl ad libitum. 

[Mr. Wilbur’s notes here become entirely 
fragmentary.—C. N.] 

a. Unable to procure a likeness of Mr. 
Biglow, I thought the curious reader might 
he gratified with a sight of the editorial 
effigies. And here a choice between two 
was offered.—the one a profile (entirely 
black) cut by Doyle, the other a ixirtrait 
painted by a native artist of much promise. 
The first of these seemed anting in ex¬ 
pression, and in the second a slight obliquity 
of the visual organs has been heightened 
(perhaps from an over-desire of force on 
the part of the artist) into too close an 
approach to actual strabismus. This slight 
divergence in my optical apparatus from 
the ordinary model—however 1 may have 
been taught to regard it in the light of a 
mercy rather than a cross, since it enabled 
me to give as much of directness and per¬ 
sonal application to my discourses as met 
the wants of my congregation, without risk 
of offending any by being supposed to have 
him or her in my eye (as the saying is)— 
seemed yet to Mrs. Wilbur a sufficient 
objection to the engraving of the aforesaid 
painting. Wc read of many who cither 
absolutely refused to allow the cojiying of 
their features, as especially did Plotinus 
and Agesilaus among the ancients, not to 
mention the more modern instances of 
Scioppius, Palaeottus, Pinellus, Velscrus, 
Gatakcr, and others, or were indifferent 
thereto, as Cromwell. 

jS. Yet was Caesar desirous of concealing 
his baldness. Per contra, my Tx>rd Pro¬ 
tector’s carefulness m the matter of his 
wart might be cited. Men generally more 
desirous of being improved in their portraits 
than characters, i^all probably find very 
unflattercd likenesses of ourselves in Re¬ 
cording Angel's gallery. 

Whether any of our national peciili- 


arities may be traced to our use of stoves, 
ns a certain closeness of the lips in pro¬ 
nunciation, and a smothered smouldering¬ 
ness of disposition seldom roused to open 
flame? An unrestrained intercourse with 
fire probably conducive to generosity and 
hospitality of soul. Ancient Mexicans used 
stoves, as the friar Augustin Ruiz reports, 
Hakluyt, in. 468,—but Popish priests not 
always reliable authority. 

To - day picked my Isabella grapes. 
Crop injured by attacks of rose-bug in 
the spring. Whether .Vo.ah was justifiable 
in preserving this class of insects? 

S. C'onceiniiig Mr. Higlow’s pedigree. 
Tolerably certain that there was never a 
ixxit among his ancestors. An A’dination 
hymn attributed to a maternal uncle, but 
perhaps a soit of production not demand¬ 
ing the creative fiiciilty. 

His giandfnther .1 painter of the gr.andiose 
or Michael Angelo school. .Seldom painted 
objects smaller than housi'S or barns, and 
these with unconiinon expression. 

€. Of the Wilburs no complete pedigree. 
The crest said to be a wild boar, whence, 
perhaps, the name (?). A connection with 
the Earls of Wilbrahani [quan wild boar 
ham) might be made out. This suggestion 
worth following up. In 1677, John W. 

m. Expect -, had issue, 1. John, a. 

Haggai, 3. Expect, 4. Ruhamah, 5. Desire. 

“Hear lyes y*^ bodye of Mrs. Expect 
Willicr, 

Y** crewcll salvages they kil’d her 
Together w* other Christian soles 
eleaven, 

October y*-' ix daye, 1707. 

Y** stream of Jordan .sh’ as crost ore 
And now expeacts me on y® other shore • 

I live in hope her soon to join ; 

Her earthlye yeeres were forty and nine." 

From Gravestone in Pekussett, 
North Parish. 

This is unquestionably the same John 
who afterward (1711) married Tubitha 
Hagg or Ragg, 

But if this were the case, she seems to 
have died early ; for only three years after, 
namely, 1714, we have evidence that he 
marri^ Winifred, daughter of Lieutenant 
Tipping. 
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He seems to have been a man of sub¬ 
stance, for we find him in 1696 conveying 
“one undivided eightieth part of a salt- 
monrlow ” in Yabbok, and he commanded 
a sloop in 1702. 

Those who doubt the importance of 
genealogical studies Juste potius quam 
argtnnento et iidiendi. 

I trace him as far as 1723,. and there lose 
him. In that year he was chosen selectman. 

No gravestone. Perliaps overthrown 
whc.i new hearse-housc was built. 1802. 

He was probably the son of John, who 
e.une from Bilham ('omit. Salop, lirca 
(642. 

'I'his first John was a m.an of considerable 
impoilance, being twice mentioned with 
th»‘ honourable prefix of Mr. in the town 
ri*cords. Name spelt with two /-s. 

“Hear lyeth y*’ bod \stone unhappily 
broken. ] 

Mr, Thon Willber [Rsq.] \I inclose this 
in bracketf ai doubtful. To me it 
\eemi clear.'\ 


Ob’t die J[illeg^blelooks like .n’iii.'\ 
..... Hi [prob. 1693.] 

• . . . paynt 

. . . . . deseased seinte: 

A friend and [fath]er untoc all y*' opreast, 
lice gave y*-' wicked familists noe reast. 
When Sai[an bljewc his Antinomian blaste, 
Wte dong to [Willber a.s a steadfjast 
maste. 

y” horrid yua[kers]." 

It is greatly to be lamented that this 
curiou.s epitaj’h is mutilated. It is said 
that the sacrilegious British soldiers made 
1 a target of this stone during the war of 
' Independence. How odious an .inimosity 
which pauses not at the grave! How 
brutal that which spares not the monuments 
of authentic history 1 'I his is not improb¬ 
ably from the pen of Rev. Moody Pyrani, 
w'ho is mentioned by Ilubbarl as having 
been noted for a silver vein of poetry. If 
his papers be still extant, a copy might 
possibly be recovered. 
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No. I 

A LETTER 

PROM MR. EZEKIEL HIGLOW OF JAAI-AM 
TO THE HON. JOSEPH T. RUCKING- 
HAM, EIHTOR Of THE BOS ION 
COURIER, INCLO.SING A POEM Of IIIS 
SON, MR. HOSKA BIGLOW 

Javlem, June 1846. 

Mister Eddyter :—Our Hosea w'u/ 
down to Boston last week, and lie see a 
cruetin Sarjunt a struttin round as popler 
as a hen with i chicking, with 2 fellers 
a. drummin and fifin arter him like all 
nater. the saijunt he thout Ilosea 
hedn’t gut his i teeth cut cos he looked a 
kindo’s though he’d jest com down, so 
he cal’Iated to hook him in, but Ilosy 
woodn’t take none o’ his sarse for all he 
hed much as 20 Rooster’s tales stuck 
L 


I onto his hat and eenamost enuf brass a 
I bobbin up and down on his .shoulders 
and figureed onto his coal anil trousis, 
let alone wut nater hcfl sot in his fcaters, 
to make a 6 pounder out on. 

wal, Hosca he com home consider- 
abal riled, and arter I’d gone to bed 
I heern Him a thrashin rounvi like a 
short-tailed Bull in fli-time. The old 
Woman ses .she to me ses she, Zekle, ses 
she, our Ilosee’s gut the chollery or 
suthin anuther ses she, don’t you Bee 
skeered, ses I, he’s oney amakin pottery* 
ses i, he’s oilers on hand at that ere busy- 
nes like Da & martin, and shurc enuf, 
cum mornin, llosy he cum down stares 
full chizzle, hare on eend and cote tales 
flyin, and sot rite of to go reed his 
varses to Parson Wilbur bein he haint 
aney giate shows o’ book larnin himself, 
bimeby he cum liack and sed the parson 
1 A«t insaniit »u< versos/acit.^ff, IV. 
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wuz dreffle tickled with ’em as i hoop 
you will He, and said they wuz Tiue grit. 

Hosea ses taint hardly fair to call 'em 
hisn now, cos the parson kind o’ slicked 
off sum o* the last v arses, but he told 
Hosee he didn’t want to put his 01 e in 
to tetch to the Rest on ’em, hem they 
wuz verry well As thay wuz, and then 
llosy ses he sed suthin a nuther abuut 
Simplex Mumlishcs or sum sech feller, 
but I guess llosca kiml o’ didn't hear 
him, for I never hearn o’ nobody o’ that 
' name in this villadge, and T’ve lived heie 
man and boy 76 year cum next tatcr 
diggin, and thair amt no wheres a kitting 
spryer ’n I be. 

If you print ’em I wish you'd jest let 
folks know who hosy’s father is, cos my 
ant Keziah used to say it’s nater to be 
CUTUS ses she, she aint livin though and 
he’s a likely kind o’ lad. 

E/.EKIEL BKiLOW. 


Thrash away, you’ll Aev to rattle 
On them kittle-drums o’ yourn, — 
'Taint a knowin’ kind o’ cattle 

Thet is ketched with mouldy com : 
Put in stiff, you fifer feller. 

Let folks see how spry you be, — 
Guess you’ll toot till you aic yellcr 
’Fore you git ahold o* me ! 

Thet air flag’s a leetle rotten, 

Hope it aint your Sunday’s best; - 
Fact I it takes a sight o' cotton 
To stuff out a soger’s chest: 

Sence we farmers hev to pay fei’t, 

£f you miut wear humps like these, 
S’posin’ you should try salt hay fer’t. 
It would du ez slick ez grease. 

‘Twouldn’t suit them Southun fellers, 
ITiey’re a dretfle graspin’ set, 

We must oilers blow the liellers 
Wen they want their irons het; 

May be it’s all right ez preachin’, 

But narves it kind o’ grates, 
Wen I see the overrcachin’ 

O* them nigger-drivin’ States. 


Them thet rule us, them slave-traders, 
Haint they cut a thunderin’ swarth 
f Helped by Yankee renegaders), 

Thai the vaitu o’ the North t 
We begin to think it's nater 

To take sarse an’ not be riled ;— 
Who’d expect to see a later 
All on cend at bein’ biled ? 

Ez fer war, 1 call it inuider,— 

There you hev it plain .an’ flat; 

I I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Tesiyinent fer that; 

God hez sed so plump an’ fairly. 

It’s ez long ez it is broad. 

An’ you’ve gut to git up airly 
Ef you want to take in God. 

’Taint your eppyletts an’ feathers 
Make the thing a giain more right; 
’Taint afollerm’ your bell-wetheis 
Will excuse ye in II is sight; 

Kf you take a sword an’ dior it, 

An’ go stick a feller thiu, 

Guv’nicnt aint to answer for it, 

God ’ll send the bill to you. 

Wat’s the use o’ meetin’-goin’ 

Eveiy .Sabbath, wet or dry, 

Ef it’s right to go amow in’ 

Feller-mcn like oats an’ rye ? 

I ciunno but wut it’s pooty 

Trainin’ round in bobtail coats,— 

But it’s curus Chiistian dooty 
This ’ere cuttin’ folks’s throats. 

They may talk o’ Freedom’s airy 
Tell they’ie pupple in the face,— 

It’s a grand gret cemetary 

Fer the barlhrighis of our race; 

They jest want this Californy 
So’s to lug new slave-states in 
To abuse ye, an’ to scorn ye, 

An’ to plunder ye like sin. 

Aint it cute to see a Yankee 
Take sech eveilastin’ pains. 

All to git the Devil’s thankee 

Ilcliun* on ’em weld their chains? 
Wy, it’s jest ez clear ez figgers, 

Clear ez one an’ one make two, 

Chaps thet make black slaves o’ niggers 
Want to make wite slaves o* you. 
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Tell ye jest the eend I’ve come to 
Alter cipherin’ plaguy smart, 

An’ it makes a handy sum, tu, 

Any gump could larn by heait; 
I/abnurin* man an’ labourin’ woman 
Hev one gloiy an’ one shame. 

Ev’y thin’ thet’s done inhuman 
Injcrs all on ’em thd same 

’I'aint by turnin’ out to hack folks 
You’ie agom’ to git your right, 

Noi by lookin’ down on black folks 
('oz you’ie put upon by witc ; 

Slavery ainl o’ nary colour, 

’Taint the hide thet makes it wus, 

All It kccis fer in a idler 

’S jest to make him fill its pus. 

Want to tackle me in, du ye ? 

1 cxpe< t you’ll hcv to wait; 

Wen cold lead puts da) light thru ye 
You’ll begin to kal’late ; 

S’pose the crows wun’t fall to pickin’ 

All the larkiss fioni your bones, 

Cor you helped to give a lickin’ 

To them poor half-Sjianish dioncs i 

jest go home an’ ask oui Nancy 
Wether I’d be sech a goose 
Ez to jinc yc, guess you’d fancy 
The ctarnal bung wuz loose ! 

She wants me fer home consumption, 

Let alone the hay’s to mow,— 

Ef you’re artcr folks o’ gumption. 

You’ve a darned long row to hoe. 

Take them editois thet’s crowin’ 

Like a cockeiel thiee months old,- 
Don’t ketch any on ’em goin’. 

Though they be so blasted bold ; 

Amt they a prime lot o’ fellers ? 

’Fore they think on’t guess they'll 
spiout 

(Like a peach thel’s got the ydlers). 
With the meanness bustin’ out. 

Wal, go ’long to help ’em stealin’ 

Bigger pens to cram with slaves. 

Help the men thet’s oilers deahn’ 

Insults on your fatheis’ graves; 

Help the stiong to grind the feeble, 

Help the many agin the few. 


Help the men thet call your people 
Witewashed slaves an’ peddlin’ crew! 

Massachusetts, God forgive her. 

She’s akneelin’ with the rest. 

She, thet ough’ to ha’ clung ferever 
In her grand old eagle-nest; 

She thet ough’ to stand so fearless 
W’ile the wracks are round her hurled, 
lloldin’ up a beacon peerless 

To the oppressed of all the world ! 

Ha’n’t they ‘o!d your coloured seamen ? 

Ilxn’t they made your eiu’ys w’iz? 
IVut ’ll make ye act like freemen ? 

IVut ’ll git youi dander rir ? 

Come, I’ll tell ye wut I’m thinkin’ 

Is our dooty in this fix, 

They’d ha’ done’t ez quick ez winkin’ 

In the days o’ seventy-six. 

Clang the bells in every steeple. 

Call all tiue men to disown 
The tiadoocers of our people, 

The enslavers o’ their own ; 

Let our dear oM Bay State proudly 
Put the trumjiet to her mouth. 

Let her ring this messidge loudly 
In the ears of all the South :— 

** I’ll return ye good fer evil 
Much ez we frail mortils can. 

But I wun’t go help the Devil 
Makin’ man the cus o’ man; 

Call me coward, call me trailer, 

Jest cz suits your mean idecs,— 

Here I stand a tyrant-hater. 

An’ the friend o’ God an’ Peace 1 ’’ 

Ff I’d my way I bed ruther 
We should go to work an’ part, 

They take one way, we take t’other, 
Guess it wouldn’t bieak my heart; 
Man hed ough’ to put asunder 
Them thet God has noways jtned ; 

An’ I shouldn’t grelly wonder 
£f there’s thousands o’ my mind. 

[Tlie fiist recruiting seigeant on record I 
conceive to have been that individual who 
is mentioned in the Book of Job 9&going to 
and fro in the earthy and VMxlHng uf and 
down in it. Bishop Latimer will have him 
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to have been a bishop, but to me that 
other calling would appear more congenial. 
The sect of Cainites is not yet extinct, who 
esteemed the first-born of Adam to be the 
most worthy, not only because of that 
privilege of primogeniture, but inasmuch 
as he was able to overcome and slay his 
younger brother. 'I'hat was a wise saying 
of the famous Marcjuis Pescara to the 
Papal I..egatc, that ilwas impossibleformen 
to serve Mars and Christ at the same time. 
Yet in time past the profession of arms was 
judged to be kolt that of a gentle¬ 

man, nor does this opinion want for 
strenuous upholders even m our day. Must 
wc suppose, then, that the profession of 
Christianity was only intended for lo.sels, 
or, at best, to afford an opening for 
plebeian ambition ? Or shall we hold with 
that nicely metaphysical Pomeranian, Cap¬ 
tain Vratz, who was Count Konigsmark’s 
chief instrument in the murder of Mr. 
Thynne, that the Scheme of Salvation has 
been arranged with an especial eye to the 
necessities of the upper classes, and that 
' ‘ God would consider a gentleman and 
deal with him suitably to the condition and 
profession He had placed him in"? It 
may be said of us all, lixemploplus quam 
ratione vivimus. —H. W.j 

No. 11 

A LETTER 

FROM MR. HObEA PIGLOW TO THE 
HON. J. T. MUCKINGHAM, EDl'I'OR OF 
THE BOSTON COURIER, COVERING A 
I.EITER FROM MR. B. SAWIN, PRIVATE 
IN THE MASSACHUSETTS REGIMENT 

[This letter of Mr. Sawin's was not 
originally written in verse. Mr. Biglow, 
thinking it peculiarly susceptible of metrical 
adornment, translated it, so to speak, into 
his own vernacular tongue. This is not 
the time to consider the question, whether 
rhyme be a mode of expression natiural to 
the human race. If leisure from other and 
more important avocations be granted, I 
will handle the matter more at large in an 
appendix to the present volume. In this 


place I will barely remark, that I have 
sometimes noticed in the unlanguaged 
prattlings of infants a fondness for allitera¬ 
tion, assonance, and even rhyme, in which 
natural predisposition we may trace the 
three degrees through which our Anglo- 
Saxon verse rose to its culmination in the 
poetry of Pope. I would not be understood 
as questioning in these remarks that pious 
theory which suppose.s that children, if left 
entirely to themselves, would naturally 
discourse in Hebrew. h’or this the 
authority of one experiment is clnimed, and 
I could, with Sir Thomas Browne, desire 
its cst,nblishment, in.isinuch as the acquire¬ 
ment of that sacred longue would thereby 
be facilitated. I am awaie that Herodotus 
states the conclusion of Ps.immeticus to 
have been in favour of a di.alect of the 
Phrygian. But, Iwsidc the chance that a 
trial of this importance would haidly be 
blessed to a P.T.gau monarch whose only 
motive Wt-is curiosity, we have «ii the 
Hebrew side the comparatively recent in¬ 
vestigation of Jamc.** the Fourth of .Scotland. 
1 will add to this prefatory remark, that 
Mr. Sawin, though a n.itive of Jaalnm, has 
never been a stated attendant on the 
religious exendses of my congregation. 1 
consider my humble efforts piospcred in 
that not one of my sheep hath ever indued 
the wolf's clothing of war, save for the 
comparatively innocent diversion of a militia 
training. Not that my flock arc backward 
to undergo the hardships of defensive war¬ 
fare. They serve cheerfully in the great 
army which fights even unto death pro arts 
eifocis, accoutred with the spade, the axe, 
the plane, the sledge, the spelling-book, 
and other such effectual weappns against 
want and ignorance and unthrift. I have 
taught them (under God) to esteem our 
human institutions as but tents of a night, to 
he stricken whenever 'I'ruth puts the bugle 
to her lips and sounds a inarch to the 
heights of wider-viewed intelligence and 
more perfect organisation.—H. W.] 

Mister Buckinum, the follcrin Billet 
was writ hum by a Yung feller of our 
town that wuz cussed fool emiff to goc 
atrottin inter Miss Chiff arter a Drum and 
fife, it ain't Natcr for a feller to let on 
that he’s sick o' any bizness that lie 
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wunt inlu off his own free will and a 
Cord, but I rather cal’late he’s iniddlin 
tired o’ voluntcarin liy this Time. I 
bleeve u may put dependunts on his 
statemence. For 1 never heeied nothin 
bad on him let Alone his havin what 
1 ’arson Wilbur cals a pong shonsr {or cock- 
lales, and he ses it wuz a soshiashun of 
idees sot him agoin arter tlie Crootin Sar- 
gient cos he wore a cocklale onto his hat. 

his Folks gin the letter to me and i 
shew it to parson Wilbur and he ses it 
oughtcr llee printed, send It to mister 
Kuckinum, ses he, i don’t oilers agree 
with him, ses he, but by Time,^ ses he, 
r an like a feller that aint a Feared. 

I ha\e intusspnssed a Few refleckshuns 
hear and thair. We're kind o’ prest 
with llajin. 

Kvvers respecfly 

IIOSKN Bn.LOW. 

I 

This kind o’ sogerin' aint a mite like ■ 
our OcU>ber tiainin’, 

A chap could clear right out from there 
ef’t only looked like rainin’, 

An’ th’ Cunnles, lu, could kiver up their 
shapi>oes with bandanners, 

An’ send the insines skootin’ to the bar- 
loom with their banners 
(Fear o’ gittin’ on ’em spotted), an’ a 
feller could ciy quarter 
Ef he lireil away his ramrod alter tu 
much rum an’ watei. 

Recollect wui fun we bed, you'n’ T an’ 
Ezry Hollis, 

Up there to Waltham plain last fall, 
along o’ the Cornwallis?** 

1 In relation to this expresbion, I cannot but 
think that Mr. liiglow kis been too hasty in 
attributing it to me. Though Tinn. be a coni- 
IKiratively .'nnocent perbonage to swear by, and 
though T^r.ginus in his discourse lUfii "T-^/avs 
tiave commended timely oaths as not only a 
Useful but sublime figure of speech, yet 1 have 
always kept my lips free from that abomination. 
Otiiprofanum vulgus, 1 hate your swearing and 
hectoring fellows.--H. W. 

i halt the Site of a feller with .a muskit as I 
du pizn But their is fun to a cornwallis I aint 
agoin' to deny iL—II. B. 


I49r 

This sort o’ thing aint jest like thet,- -1 
wish thet I wuz furdcr,-—* 
Nimepunce a day fer killin’ folks comes 
kind o’ low fer murder, 

(Wy I’ve worked out to slarterin’ some 
fer Deacon Cephas BilUns, 

An’ in the hardest times there wuz I 
oilers tctched ten shillins,) 

There’s sutthin’ gits into my throat thet 
makes it hard to swaller, 

It comes so nateral to think about a 
hempen collar; 

It's gli»iy,—but, in spite o’‘all my tryin’ 
tu git callous, 

I feel a kiiido’ in acait, aridin’ tothe gallus. 
But wen it comes to bein' killed,—I tell 
ye I felt streaked 

The fust time ’I ever I found out wy bag- 
gonets wuz peaked; 

Here’s how it wuz : I start'"! out to go 
to a fandango, 

I The sentinul he ui)s an’ sez, “ That’s 
, furdcr ’an you can go.” 

‘ ‘ Noneo' your sarse,” sez 1 ; scz. he, ‘ ‘ Stan’ 
back ! ” “ Aim you a buster ? ” 

Sez I, “I’m up to all thet air, 1 guess 
I’ve ben to muster ; 

1 know wy sentinuls air sot; you aint 
agoin’ to eat us ; 

Caleb haint no montjpoly to court the 
sceuoreetas; 

My folks to hum air full ez good ez hisn 
be, by golly ! ” 

An’ so ez I wuz goin’ by, not thinkin’ w'ut 
would folly. 

The everlastin’ eus he .stuck his one- 
juonged pitchfork in me 
An’ made a hole right thru my close ez 
ef I wuz an in’my. 

Wal, it beats all how big I felt hoorawin’ 
in ole Funnel 

Wen Mister Bolles he gin the sword to 
our Lcftcnant Cunnle, 

(It’s Mister Secondar>' Bolles,thet writ 
the prize peace essay; 

I he means Not quite .so fur I guess.—H. B. 

3 the ignerant creeter means Sekketary; but 
he oilers stuck to his books like cobbler’s wax to 
an ile-stone.—H. B. 
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Thet*s wy he didn’t list himself along o’ 
us, I dcssay,) 

An’ Rantoul, tu, talked pooty loud, but 
don’t put his foot in it, 

Coz human life’s so sacred thet he’s 
principled agin it,— 

Though 1 myself can’t rightly see it’s any 
•wus achokin’ on ’em. 

Than puttin’ bullets thra their lights, or 
with a bagnet pokin’ on ’em ; 
How dreffle slick he reeled it off (like 
Blitz at our lyceum 

Ahaulin* riU>ins from his chops so quick 
you skeercely see ’em). 

About the Anglo-Saxon race (an’ saxuns 
would be handy 

To du the buryin* down here upon the 
Rio Grandy), 

Alx>ut our patriotic pas an’ our star- 
spangled banner, 

Our country’s bird aloukin' on an’ singin’ 
out hosanner, 

An’ how he (Mister B. himself) wu/ 
happy fer Ameriky,— 

I felt, ez sister Patience sez, a Icetle 
mite histcricky. 

I felt, I swon, ez though it wuz a dreflle 
kind o’ privilege 

Atrampin* round thru Boston streets 
among the gutter’s drivelage ; 

I act’lly thought it wuz a treat to hear 
a little drummin’, 

An’ it did bonyfidy seem millanyum wuz 
acomin’ 

Wen all on us got suits (darned like them 
wore in the state prison) 

An’ every feller felt ez though all Mexico 
wuz hisn.^ 

This ’ere's about the meanest place a 
skunk could wal diskiver 

1 it must be aloud that thare's a streak of 
nater in lovin* sho, but it bartinly is i of the 
curusest things in nater to see a rispecktable dri 
goods dealer (deekon off a chutch maybe) a 
riggin’ himself out in the Weigh they du and 
btruttin' round in the Reign aspilin' his trowsis 
and makin* wet goods of himself! Ef any thip’s 
foolisber and moor dicklus than militerry gloary 
|t itmiUdiy gloary.—U. B. 


(Saltillo’s Mexican, I b’lieve, fer wut we 
call Salt-river); 

The sort o’ trash a feller gits to eat doos 
beat all nater, 

I’d give a year’s pay fer a smell o’ one 
good blue-nose tater; 

The country here thet Mister Bolles 
declared to be so charmin’ 
Throughout is swarmin’ with the most 
alarmin’ kind o’ varmin. 

He talked about dclishis fruols, but then 
it wuz a wopper all, 

The holl on’t’s mud an’ prickly pears, 
with here an’ there a chappaial; 
You see a feller jieekin’ out, an’, fust you 
know, a lariat 

Is lound your throat an’ you a copse, ’fore 
you can say, “Wut air ye at?”* 
You never sec secli darned gret bugs (it 
may not be irrelevant 
To say I’ve seen a sfaralnetts pilulaHus^ 
big ez a year old elephant), 

The rigiment c<^me up one day in time 
to'stop a led bug 

From runrin’ off with ('unnle Wiight,— 
’twuz jest a common dmex lectu- 
lariui. 

One night I started up on eend an’ 
thought 1 wuz to hum agin, 

I heern a horn, thinks I it’s Sol the 
fisherman hez come agin. 

His bellowses is sound enough,—ez I’m 
a livin’ creeter, 

1 felt a thing go thru my leg,—’twuz 
nothin’ more ’n a skeeter! 

Then there’s the yaller fever, t^, they 
call it here el vomitd,— 

(Come, thet wun’t du, you landcrab there, 
I tell ye to le’ ^ my toe! 

My gracious! it’s a scorpion thet’s took 
a shine to play with’t, 

* these fellers are verry proppilly called Rank 
Heroes, and the more tha kill the ranker and 
more Herowick tha bekum. —H. B. 

S it wuz *' tumblebug ” as he Writ it, but the 
parson put the lAtten instid. i sed t’other maid 
better meeter, but he said tha was eddykated 
peepl to Boston and tha wouldn't stati’ it no how. 
idnow as tha wood and idnow as tha wood.—H. B. 
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T darsn’t skeer the tarnal thing fer fear 
he’d run away with’t.) 

Afore I come aw'ay from hum I hed a < 
strong persuasion I 

Thet Mexicans wom't human beans,^' 
an ourang outang natu)n, 

A sort o’ folks a chap could kill an’ never 
dream on’t arter, 

No more’n a feller’d dieam o’ pigs thet | 
he hed hed to slarter ; j 

I’d an idee thet they were built arter the j 
darkic fashion all, ' 

An’ kickin’ coloured folks about, you ' 
know, ’s a kind o’ national; | 

But wen I jined I worn’t so wise ez thet j 
air rpieen o’ Sheby, 

ker, come to look at ’em, they aiht much 
diflPrent fiom wut we be, 

An’ here we air ascioiigin’ 'em out o’ 
thir i^wn dominions, 

AsJielterin’ ’em, cz Caleb sez, under our 
eagle’s pinions, 

Wich means to take a feller up jest by ' 
the slack o’’s trowsis | 

An’ walk him Sjjanish clean right out 
o’ all his homes an’ houses; 

Wal, it doos seem a curus way, but then 
hooraw fer Jackson! 

It must be right, fer Caleb sez it’s reg’lar 
Anglosaxon. 

'rhe Mex’cans don’t fight fair, they say, 
they pi/’n all the water. 

An’ du amazin’ Jots o’ things thet isn’t 
wut they ough’ to ; 

Bein’ they haint no lead, they make their 
bullets out o’ copper 
An’ shunt the darneil things at us, tu, 
wich Caleb sez ainl proper; i 
lie sez they’d ough* to stan’ right up an’ i 
let us pop ’em fairly 

(Guess wen he ketches ’em at thet he’ll 
hev to git up airly), 

Thet our nation’s bigger ’n theirn an’ so 
its rights air bi^er, 

An’ thet it’s all to make ’em free the! we 
air pullin’ triggei, 


t he means human beins, that’s wut he means, 
i spose he kinder thought tha wuz human l^eaiis 
Ware the Xisle Poles dimes from.—H. B. 


Thet Anglo Saxondom’s idee’s abreakin’ 
’em to pieces, 

An’ thet idee’s thet every man doos jest 
wut he flamn pleases; 

Ef I don’t make his meanin’ clear, per¬ 
haps in some respex I can, 

I know thet “ every man ” don’t mean 
a nigger or a Mexican; 

An’ there’s another thing I know, an’ 
thet is, ef these creelurs, 

I'het stick .an Anglosaxon mask onto 
State-ptison feeturs. 

Should come to Jaalam Centre fer to 
argify .an’ spout on’t, 

The gals ’ould count the sil\or spoons the 
minnit they cle.ared out on’t. 

This goin’ ware glory waits ye haint one 
agreeable feetur. 

An’ ef it wom’t fer wakiu’ snakes, I’d 
home agin shoit nider; 

(), wouldn’t 1 be oft', quick time, ef’t 
worn’t thet I wuz sartin 
They’d let the daylight into me to pay 
me fer desartin! 

I «lon’t approve o’ tollin’ talcs, but jest 
to you I may state 

Our os.sifcis aint wut they wuz afore they 
left the Bay-state; 

Then it wuz “ Mister Sawin, sir, you’re 
midillin’ w'ell now, be ye? 

Step up an* take a nipper, sir; I’m 
dreffle glad to see ye ”; 

But now it’s “Ware’s my eppylet? here, 
Sawin, step an’ fetch it! 

An’ mind your eye, be thund’rin’ spry, 
or, damn ye, you shall ketch it!” 
\\al, cz the Doctor sez, some pork will 
bile so, but by mighty, 

ICf I hed some on ’em to hum, I’d give 
'em linkum \ity, * 

I'd play the rogue’s match on their hides 
an’ other music follerin’— 

But I must close my letter here, fer one 
on ’em’s ahollcrin’, 

j These AngIo&a.\on ossifers,—wal, taint 
no use ajawin’, 

I’m safe enlisted fer the war, 

Vourn, 


Bikdokreuqm bAWIN, 
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[Those have not been wanting (as, 
indeed, when hath Satan been to seek for 
attorneys?) who have maintained that our 
late inroad iii)on Mexico was undertaken 
not so much for the avenging of any national 
quarrel, as for the spreading of free institu¬ 
tions and of Protestantism. Capita viv 
duabus Anticyris madeada! Verily I ad¬ 
mire that no pious sergeant among these 
new Crusaders beheld Martin Luther riding 
at the front of the host upon a tameel pon¬ 
tifical bull, as, in that former invasion of 
Mexico, the zealous Gkjiiiara (spawn though 
he were of the Scarlet Woman) was favoured 
with a vision of St. James of ('ompostella, 
skewering the infidels upon his apostolical 
lance. We read, also, that Richard of the 
lion heart, having gone to Palestine on a 
similar errand of mercy, was divinely en¬ 
couraged to cut the throats of such Paynims 
as refused to swallow the breail of life 
(doubtless that they might be thereafter 
incapacitated for swallowing the filthy 
goblK’ts of Mahound) by angels of heaven, 
who cried to the king and his knights, 
— SHgneurs, iues! Inez! providentially 
using the F'rench tongue, as being the only 
one understood by their auditors. 'Fhis 
would argue for the pantoglottism of these 
celestial intelligences, while, on the other 
hand, the Devil, teste C'otton Mathei, is 
unverseil in certain of the Indian dialects. 
Yet must he be a scmeiologist the most 
expert, making himself intelligible to every 
people and kindred by signs ; no other 
iliscoursc, indeed, lieing needful, than such 
as the mackerel-fisher holds with his finned 
(|uarry, who, if other bait be wanting, can 
by a bare bit of white rag at the end of a 
string captivate those foolish fishes. Such 
piscatorial persuasion is Satan cunning in. 
Ilefore one he trails a hat and feather, or a 
bare feather without a hat; before another, 
a Presidential chair or a tide-waiter’s stool, 
or a pulpit in the city, no matter what. To 
us, dangling there over our heads, they seem 
junkets dropped out of the seventh heaven, 
sops dipped in nectar, but, once in our 
mouths, they arc all one, bits of fuzjiy cotton. 

'Phis, however, by the way. It is time 
now revocttre gradum. W'hile so many 
miracles of this sort, vouched by eye-wit- 
m*sses, have encouraged the arms of Papists, 
not to speak of Lchctloius at Marathon and 


those Dioscuri (whom we must conclude 
iinjis of the pit) who sundry times captained 
the pagan Roman soldiery, it is strange 
that our first American crusade was not in 
some such wise also signalised. Yet it is 
said that the Lord hath manifestly prospered 
our armies. This opens the question, 
whether, when our hands are strengthened 
to make great slaughter of our eneniii*s, it 
Ijc absolutely and demonstralisely certain 
that this might is added to us from above, 
or whether some Potentate from an oppo¬ 
site quarter may not have a finger in it, as 
there are few pics into w Inch his meddling 
digits are not thrust. Would the Sanctifier 
and Setter-apart of the seventh day h.ive 
assisted in a victory gained on the Sabbath, 
as was one in the latewar.'* Do we not 
know from Joxephns, that, careful of His 
decree, a certain river in Jud.ua abstained 
from flowing on the day of Kc-il ? Or has 
that day become less an object of His 
especial care since the year 1697, when so 
manifest a providence occurred to Mr. 
William 'rrowbridge, in .xnswer to whose 
prayers, when he and all on shipboard with 
him were .starving, a dolphin was sent 
daily, “which was enough to serve ’em; 
only on Saturdays they still oatched a 
couple, and on the Lord's Days they could 
catch none at all" ? Haply they might 
have Ix'cn permitted, by wa> ol mortifica¬ 
tion, to take some fewsculpins (those bancs 
of the salt-w.itcr angler), which unseemly 
fish would, moreover, have conveyed to 
them a i vinlxjlic.il reproof for their breach 
of the day, being known in the rude dialect 
of our mariners as I 'ape Cod i 'lergymcn. 

It has been a refreshment to many nice 
consciences to know that our Chief Magis¬ 
trate would not regard with eyes of approval 
the (by many esteemed) sinful pastime of 
dancing, and I own myself to be so far of 
that mind, that I could not but set my face 
against this Mexican Polka, though danced 
to the Presidential piping with a (juber- 
natorial second. If ever the country should 
be seized with another such mania pro 
propaganda Jide, I think it would be wise 
to fill our bomlx>hells with alternate copies 
of the Cambridge Platfoini and the Thirty- 
nine Articles, which would produce a mix¬ 
ture of the highest explosive jTower, and to 
wrap every one of our cannon-balls in a leaf 
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of the New Testament, the reading of which 
is denied to those who sit in the darkness 
of Popery. Those iron evangelists would 
thus lie able to disseminate vital religion 
and (Jospel truth in (piarters inaccessible to ' 
the ortlinary missionary. I have seen lads, 
uninipregnate with the more sublimated 
punctiliousness of Walton, secure pickerel, 
taking tlieir unwary sie'ita Ix'neath the lily- 
pads too nigh the surface, tvith a gun and 
small shot. Why not, then, since gun¬ 
powder was unknown in the time of the 
Apostles (not to enter here upon the question 
whclhci it were discovered before that 
periixl by the C'hinesc), suit our metaphor 
to the age in which we live, and saj shoolen 
.IS well as Jisher’i of men ? 

1 do much fear that we shall be seized 
now and then with .a F^iotcstant fervour, as 
long as wc ha\c neighbour Naljoths whose 
w'allowings in Papistical niire excite oui 
horror in exact proportion to tlie size and 
df'Sirablcness of tlieir \inev.trds. Yet 1 
rejoice that sonic canicst Protestants Imve 
liecn made by this war, 1 me.in those 
who protested against it. Fewer they 
were ih.m I could wish, for one might 
imagine Ainenc.i to have been colonised 
by a tube of those nondescript African 
animals the .\)c-Ayc&, so dilhcult a word 
15 No to us all. 'I'licre is some iiialforiiia- 
tion or defect of the vocal organs, which 
cither jrrevents our uttering it at all, 01 
gives it so thitk a pionunciation as to Ik? 
unintelligible. A mouth tilled with the 
national pudding, or watering in e.xpecta- 
lion thereof, is wlully intoiupelent to this 
refr.tctory inonusyllablc. An abject and 
herpetic Public Opinion is the Pope, the 
Anti-Christ, for us to protest against e 
corde iordium. And by what College of 
Cardinals is this our God’s-vicar, our 
binder and looser, elt'cted ? Very like, by 
the sacred conclave of Tag, Rag and Ifeb- 
tail, in the gi-acious atmosphere of the grog¬ 
shop. Yet it is of this that we must all be 
puppets, lliis thumps the {lulpit-cusbion, 
this guides the editor’s pen, this wags the 
senator's tongue. This decides what Scrip¬ 
tures arc canonical, and shufHes Christ 
away into the Apocrypha. According to 
that sentence fathered upon Solon, Ufiru 
Sr]/jL6irto» tcaKbv otKad' eKoffTip. 

This unclean spirit is skilful to assume 


various .shapes. T have known it to enter 
my own study and nudge my elbow of a 
Saturday, under the semblance of a wealthy 
member of tny congregation. It were a 
great blessing, if every particular of what 
in the sum we call popular sentiment could 
carry about the name of its manufacturer 
stamped legibly upon it. I gave a stab 
under the fifth rib to that pestilent fallacy, 
— "fJur country, right or wrong,”—by 
tracing its original to a speech of Ensign 
Cilley at a dinner of the Bungtown Fcn- 
cibles.—H. \V.] 


No. Ill 

WllA’I MR. ROBINSON THINKS 

[A few remarks on the following verses 
will not be out of place. I'he satire in 
them was not meant to have .my personal, 

I but onl> a general, application. Of the 
I g(*ntlcnian upon whose letter they were 
intended .as a commentar)' Mr, Biglow had 
never haiixl, till he saw the letter itself. 
The position of the .satirist is oftentimes 
one which he would not have chosen, had 
the election been left to himself. In at- 
l.ieking bad principles, he is obliged to 
select some individual who has made 
himself their exponent, and in whom they 
are im])cr5on.rte, to the end that what he 
says may not, through ambiguity, lie dis¬ 
sipated tenua tN auras.' For what says 
j Seneca? Jjongum iter per prucepta, breve 
et eftcui € per c.\ empla. A bad principle is 
eompjrativily harmless while it continues 
to be an abstraction, nor c.an the general 
mind eompichcnd it fully till it is printed 
in that large tyjie which all men can read 
at sight, n.imely, the life and character, 
till' .cayings and doings, of particular 
persons. It is one of the cunningest 
fetches of Satan, that he never exposes 
himself directly to our arrows, but, still 
dodging behind this neighbour or that 
acquaintance, compels us to wound him 
through them, if at all. He bolds our 
affections as hostages, the while he patches 
up a truce with our conscience. 

Meanwhile, let us not forget that the 
aim of the true satirist is not to lie severe 
upon persons, but only upon falsehood, 
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and, as Truth and Falsehood start from 
the same point, and sometimes even go 
along together for a little way, his business 
is to follow the path of the latter after it 
diverges, and to show her floundering in 
the bog at the end of it. Truth is quite 
beyond the reach of satire. There, is so 
brave a simplicity in her, that she can no 
more be made ridiculous than an oak or a 
pine. The danger of the satirist is. that 
continual use may deaden his sensibility to 
the force of language. He becomes moic 
and more liable to strike harder than he 
knows or intends. He may be careful to 
put on his boxing-gloves, and yet forget 
that, the older they grow, the more plainly 
may the knuckles inside be felt. Moreover, 
in the heat of contest, the eye is insensibly 
drawn to the crown of victory, whose tawdry 
tinsel glitters through that dust of the ring 
which obscures Truth's wreath of simple 
leaves. I have sometimes thought that my 
young friend, Mr. Biglow, needed a moni¬ 
tory hand laid on his arm, —aliquid 
sugiaminandm craU I have never thought 
it good husb.indry to water the tender 
plants of reform with aqua fortis, yet, 
where so much is to do in the beds, he 
were a sorry gardener who should wage a 
whole day’s war with an iron scuffle on 
on those ill weeds that make the garden- 
walks of life unsightly, when a sprinkle of 
Attic salt will wither them up, an 
etiam tnakdicendi, says Scaliger, aiid truly 
it is a hard thing to say where the graceful 
gentleness of the lamb merges in down¬ 
right sheepishness. Wc may conclude 
with worthy and wise L>r. Fuller, that " one 
may be a lamb in private wrongs, but in 
hearing general affronts to goodness they 
are asses which .are not lions."—H. W.] 

Guvenkr U. is a sensible man ; 

He stays to his home an* looks arter 
his folks; 

He draws his furrer ez straight ez he can, 
An* into nobody’s tater-patch pokes; 

But John r. 

Robinson he 

Sez he wunt vote fer Guvenec B. 

My I aint it terrible ? Wut shall we du ? 
We can’t never choose him o’ course,— 
thet’s flat; 


Guess we shall hev to comd round, (don’t 
you?) 

An’ go in fer thunder an’ guns, an’ all 
that; 

For John T. 

Robinson he 

Sez he wunt vote for (iuvener B. 

Gineial C. is a drcflle smart man : 

He’s ben on all sides tlict give places 
or pelf; 

But consistency still wuz a part of his 
plan,— 

He’s ben tiue to one party,- an* thet 
is himself 

So John 1’. 

Robinson he 

Sez he sliall vote fer Gineral ('. 

Gineral C. he goes in fer the war ; 

He don’t vally princeiplc more’n an 
old cu<l; 

Wut did God make us i ay tional creeturs fer, 

But glory an’ gunpowder, plunder an* 
blood ? 

.So John P. 

Robinson he 

Sez he shall vote fer Ciineral 

We were gittin’ on nicely up hcie to out 
village, 

With good old idccs «>’ wut’b right an’ 
wut aint, 

We kind o’ thought Christ went agin 
war an’ pillage, 

An’ thet eppyletts worn’t the best mark 
of a saint; 

But John P. 

Robimson he, 

Sez this kind o’ thing’s an exploded 
idee. 

The side of our country must oilers betook, 

An’ Presidunt Polk, you know, he is 
our country. 

An’ the angel thet writes all our sins in a 
book 

Puts the debit to him, an’ to us the per 
lontry ; 

An’ John P. 

Robinson he 

Sez this is his view o’ the thing toa X 
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Parson Wilbur he colls all these argi- 
munts lies; 

Ser they’re nothin’ on airth but jest fee^ 
faw^ fum ; 

An’ thet all this big talk of our destinies 

Is half on it %n’ance, an’ t’other half 
rum; 

But John P. 

Robinson he . 

Sez it aint no scch thing; an’, of 
course, so must wc. 

Parson Wilbur se/ he never heerd in his 
life 

Thet th’ Apostles rigged out in their 
swaller-tnil coaN, 

An’ marched round in front of a" drum 
an’ a hfe, 

To git some on ’em office, an’ some on 
’em votes; 

But John P. 

Robinson he 

Se/ they didn’t know everythin’ 
d(iwn in J udee. 

Wal, it’s a marcy we’ve gut folks to tell us 

The rights an’ the wiongs o’ these 
matters, 1 vow,— 

God sends country lawyers, an’ other 
wise fellers, 

To start the world’s team wen it gits 
in a slough ; 

Fer John P. 

Robinson he 

Sez the world 'll go right, ef he 
hollers out Gee ! 

[The attentive reader will doubtless have 
perceived in the foregoing poem an allu¬ 
sion to that pernicious sentiment,—“Oui- 
country, right or wrong." It is nn abuse 
of language to call a certain portion of 
land, much more, certain personages, 
elevated for the time being to high station, 
our country. I would not sever nor loosen 
a single .one of those tics by which we are 
united to the spot of our birth, nor minish 
by a tittle the respect due to the Magistrate. 

1 love our own Bay State too well to do 
Ihe one, and as for the other, 1 have 
myself for nigh forty years exercised, 
however unwbrthily, the function of Justice I 


of the Peace, having been called thereto by 
the unsolicited kindness of that most 
excellent man and upright patriot, Caleb 
Strong. Patrits fumus igne alieno lucu- 
lentior is best qualified with this. — Ubi 
libertas, ibi pat Ha. We are inhabitants of 
two worlds, and owe a double, but not a 
divided, allegiance. In virtue of our clay, 
this little ball of earth exacts a certain 
loyalty of us, while, in our capacity as 
spirits, we are admitted citizens of an in¬ 
visible and holier fatherland. There is a 
patnotism of the soul whose.claim absolves 
us from our other and terrene fealty. Our 
true country is that ideal realm which we 
represent to ourselves under the names of 
religion, duty, and the like. Our terrestrial 
organisations are hut far-off approaches to 
so fair a model, and all they are verily 
traitors who resist not any attempt to 
divert them fioin this their original intend¬ 
ment. When, therefore, on.* would have 
us to fling up our caps and shout with 
the multitude, — “Our lountry, however 
bounded!" he demands of us that we 
sacrifiei' the larger to the less, the higlier 
to the lower, and that we yield to the 
imaginary claims of a few acres of soil our 
duty and pnvilege as liegemen of Truth. 
Our true f ountry is bounded on the north 
and the south, on the east and the west, by 
justice, and when she oversteps that in¬ 
visible boundary-line by so much as a 
hair’s-bieadth, she ceases to be our mother, 
and chooses rather to be looked upon quasi 
noverca, lliat is a hard choice when our 
earthly love of country calls upon us to 
tread one path and our duty points us to 
another. We must make as noble and 
becoming an election os did Penelope 
between learius and Ulysses. Veiling our 
faces, we must take silently the hand Of 
Duty to follow her. 

Shortly after the publication of the fore¬ 
going poem, there appeared some comments 
upon it in one of the public prints which 
set'med to call for animadversion. I 
accordingly addressed to Mr. Buckingham, 
of the Boston Courier, the following letter. 

"Jaacam, November 4,1847. 

*' Co the Editor of the Courier: 

“ Respected Sik,—C alling at the post- 
I office this morning, our worthy and efficient 
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postmaster offered for my laerusal a para¬ 
graph in the Boston Morning Post of the 
3d instant, wherein certain effusions of 
the pastoral muse are attributed to the pen 
of Mr. James Russell I..owell. Por aught 
I know or can affirm to the contrary, this 
Mr. I ^owell may be a very deserving person 
and a youth of parts (though I have .seen 
verses of his which I could never rightly 
understand); and if he be .such, he, lam 
certain, as well as 1, would be free from 
any proclivity to appropriate to himself 
whatever of credit (or discredit) may 
honestly belong to anoth»*r. I am confident, 
that, in ]>enning these lew lines, I am only 
forestalling a disclaimer from that young 
gentleman, whose silence hitherto, when 
rumour pointed to him ward, has excited in 
my bosom mingled emotions of sorrow and 
surprise. Well may my young parishioner, 
Mr. Biglow, exclaim with the poet, 

‘ .Sic VOS tiou vxjbis,’ etc.; 

thc)ugh, in saying this, 1 would not convey 
the impression that he is a proficient m the 
L.atin tongue, -the tongue, T might add, 
of a Horace and a Tully. 

Mr. B, does not employ his pen, 1 
can safely say, for any lucre of worldly 
gain, or to be exalted by the carnal plaudits 
of men, monstrari, etc. He does 

not wait upon Providence for mercies, and 
in his heart mean merces. But 1 should 
esteem myself as verily deficient in my duty 
(who am his friend and in .some unworthy 
sort his spiritual fidus Achates, etc.), if I 
did not step forward to claim for him what¬ 
ever measure of applause might be assigned 
to him by the judicious. 

“ If this were a fitting occasion, 1 might 
venture here a brief dissertation touching 
the manner and kind of my young friend’s 
poetry. But I dubitate whether this 
abstruser sort of speculation (though en¬ 
livened by some apposite instances from 
.Aristophanes) would sufficiently interest 
your oppidan readers. As regards their 
satirical tone, and their plainness of speech. 
I will only say, that, in my pastoral experi¬ 
ence, 1 have found that the Arch-Enemy 
loves nothing better than to be treated as 
a religious, moral, and intellectual being, 
and that there is no apage Sathanas! so 
potent as ridicule. But it is a kind of 


weapon that must have a button of good¬ 
nature on the point of it. 

“ ITie productions of Mr. B. have been 
stigmatised in some iiuartcrs as unpatriotic; 
but I can vouch that he loves his native 
soil with that hearty, though discriminating, 
attachment which springs from an intimate 
social intercourse of many years' standing. 
In the ploughing season, no one has a 
deeper share in the well-being of the 
country than he. If Dean Swift were right 
in saying that he who makes two blades of 
grass grow wliere one grew before confers 
a greater Ixmefit on the slate than he who 
biketh a city, Mr. B. might exhibit a fairer 
claim to the I’lesidimcy than Ocncral Scott 
himself. 1 think that some of those dis¬ 
interested lovers of the hard - handed 
democracy, whose fingers have never 
touched anylliing rougher than the dollars 
of our common country, would hesitate to 
compare palms with him. It would do 
your heart good, respected Sir, to see 
that young man mow. lie cuts a cleaner 
and wider swath than any in this town. 

‘' But it is time for me to be at my Post. 
It is very clear that my young friend's shot 
has struck tlie lintel, foi the Post is shaken 
(Amos ix. 1 ). The editor of that p.ipcr is 
a strenuous advocate of the Mexican war, 
and a colonel, as T am given to under¬ 
stand. 1 presume, th.it, being nece.ssari1y 
absent in Mexico, he has left his journal in 
some less judicious hands. At any rate, 
the Post has been too swift on this occasion. 
It could hardly have cited a more incontro¬ 
vertible line from any poem than that which 
it has selected for animadversion, namely, — 

‘ We kind o’ thought Chnst went agin war an’ 
pillage.’ I 

‘‘If the Post maintains the converse of 
this proposition, it cun hardly be considered 
as a safe guide-post for the moral and 
religious |X}rtions of its party, however 
many other excellent 'qualities of a post it 
may be blessed with, ’riiere is a sign in 
I.,ondon on which is pninu*d, — * The Green 
Man. ’ It would do very well as a portrait 
of any individual who should support so 
unscriptural a thesis. As regards the lan¬ 
guage of the line in question, I am bold to 
say that He who rcadeth the hearts of men 
will not account any dialect unseemly 
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which conveys a sound and pious sentiment. 

1 could wish that such sentiments were 
more common, however uncouthly ex¬ 
pressed. Saint Ambrose affirms, that 
veritas a quocunque (why not, then, qito- 
mudacunqf/e ?) dirafur, a spiritu sancto eU. 
Dige.st also this of Baxter : ' 1 ‘he plainest 
words arc the most profitable oratory in 
the weightiest matters. ‘ 

’■When the paragraph in question was 
shown to Mr, liiglow, the only part of it 
whirU sfienied to give him any dissatisfac¬ 
tion w.as that which classed him with the 
Whig party. He says, that, if resolutions 
are a nourLshing kind of diet, that party 
must be in a very hearty and flourishing 
condition ; lor that they have quietly.eatcn 
more good ones of their own baking than 
he could have conceived to be ptjssible 
without repletion. He has bi'en for .some 
years past (I regret to say) an ardent 
opponent of those sound doctrines of 
protective policy which form so prominent 
.1 portion ot the creed of that party. 1 
confess, that, in some discussions which I 
have had with him on this point in my 
study, he has displayed a vein of obstin.rcy 
which I had not hitherto detected in his 
composition. He is also {fwt resco reprens) 
infected in no small measure with the 
peculiar notions of .a print called the 
I.iberator, whose heresies I take every 
pro|ier opportunity of combating, and of 
which, 1 thank God, 1 have never read a 
single line. 

"1 did not see Mr. B.’s \erses until 
they appeared m print, and there is 
certainly one thing in them which I consider 
highly improper. I allude to the personal 
references to myself by name. To confer 
notoriety on an humble individual who is 
labouring quietly in his vocation, and who 
keeps his cloth as free as he can from the 
dust of the political arena (though vte miki 
si non evangclizavftv), is no doubt an in¬ 
decorum. The sentiments which he 
attributes to me I will not deny to be mine. 
ITiey were embodied, hough in a different 
form, in a discourse preached upon the last 
d.iy of public fasting, and were acceptable 
to my entire people (of whatever political 
views), except the postmaster, who dis¬ 
sented ev officio. I observe that you some¬ 
times de\'ote a portion of your paper to a 


religious summary. 1 should be well 
pleased to furnish a copy of my discourse 
for insertion in this department of your 
instructive journal. By omitting the ad¬ 
vertisements, it might easily* be got within 
the limits of a single number, and 1 venture 
to insure you the sale of some scores of 
copies in this town. I will cheerfully render 
myself responsible for ten. It might pos¬ 
sibly be advantageous to issue it as an 
extra. But perhaps you will not esteem it 
an object, and I will not press it. My ofter 
docs not spring from any weak desire of 
seeing i.iy n.ime in print; for I can enjoy 
this s.atisfoction at any time by turning to 
the Triennial Catalogue of the Uni^c^sity, 
where it also possesses that added emphasis 
of Italics wilh which those of my calling 
aie distinguished. 

" I would simply add, that I continue 
to fit ingenuous youth for college, and that 
I have two spacious and airy sleeping 
apartments at this moment unoccupied. 
Insfenvas didttissc, etc. Terms, which 
vary according to the circumstances of the 
parents, may be known on application to 
me by letter, post-paid. In all cases the 
lad will be expeett-d to fetch his own towels. 
This rule, Mrs, W. desires me to add, has 
no exceptions. 

" Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“ Homku WlI.BUR, A.M. 

'■ P.S.—Perhaps the last paragraph may 
look like an attempt to obtain the insertion 
of my circular gratuitously. If it should 
appear to you in that light, I desire that 
you would erase it, or charge for it at the 
usu.al rates, and deduct the amount from 
the proceeds in your hands from the sale 
of my discourse, when it shall be printed. 
My circular is much longer and more 
explicit, and will be forwarded without 
charge to any who may desire it. It has 
been very neatly executed on a letter sheet, 
by a very deserving printer, who attends 
upon my ministry, and is a creditable 
specimen of the typographic art. I have 
one hung over my mantelpiece in a neat 
frame, where it makes a beautiful and 
appropriate ornament, and balances the 
profile of Mrs. W., cut with her toes by the 
young lady born without arms. 

••H. W." 
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I have in the foregoing letter mentioned 
General Scott in connection with the 
Presidency, because 1 have been given to 
understand that he has blown to pieces 
and otherwise caused to be destroyed more 
Mexicans than any other commander. 
His claim would therefore be deservedly 
considered the strongest. Until accurate 
returns of the Mexicans killed, wounded, 
and maimed be obtained, it will be difficult 
to settle these nice points of precedence. 

‘ Should it prove that any other officer has 
been more meritorious and destructive than 
General S., and has thereby rendered him¬ 
self more worthy of the confidence and 
support of the conservative portion of our 
community, I shall cheerfully insert his 
name, instead of that of General S., in a 
future edition. It may be thought, like¬ 
wise, that General S. has invalidated his 
claims by too much attention to the 
decencies of apparel, and the habits be¬ 
longing to a gentleman. These abstruscr 
points of statesmanship arc beyond my 
scope. I wonder not that succcs.sful 
military achievement should attract the 
admiration of the multitude. Rather do 1 
rejoice with wonder to behold how rapidly 
this sentiment is losing its hold upon the 
popular mind. It is related of Thomas 
Warton, the second of that honoured nar.e 
who held the office of Poetry Professor at 
Oxford, that, when one wished to find 
him, bdng absconded, as was his wont, m 
some obscure alehouse, he was counselled 
to traverse the city with a drum and fife, 
the sound of which inspiring music would 
be sure to draw the Dc|ptor from bis 
retirement into the street. We are all 
more or less bitten with this martial in¬ 
sanity. Nescio qua dulctdhte . . . eunctos 
duett. 1 confess to some infection of that 
itch myself. When 1 see a Brigadier- 
General maintaining his insecure elevation 
in the saddle under the severe fire of the 
training-field, and when I remember that 
some military enthusiasts, through haste, 
inexperience, or an ovet - desire to lend 
reality to those fictitious combat.^*, will 
sometimes discharge their ramrods, I 
cannot but admire, while I deplore, the 
mistaken devotion of those heroic officers. 
Semel insauivimus omnes. 1 was myself, 
during the late war with Great Britain, 


chaplain of a regiment, which was 
fortunately never called to active military 
duty. 1 mention this cirrninstance with 
regret rather than pride. Had I been 
summoned to actual warfare, 1 trust that I 
might have been strengthened to bear 
myself after the manner of that reverend 
father in our New Kngland Israel, Ur. 
Benjamin f'olman, who, as we .are told in 
TurcU’s life of him, when the vessel in 
which he h.ad taken passage for England 
was attacked by a French privateer, 

‘ ‘ fought like a philosopher and a Christian, 

. . . and prayed all the while he charged 
and fired.” As this note is already long, 
I shall not here enter upon a discussion of 
the question, whether C'hristians may 
lawfully be soldiers. 1 think it sufficiently 
evident, that, during the first two centuries 
of the C'hristian era, at least, the two 
professions were csttvmed incompatible. 
Consult Jortm on this head.—H. W.] 


No. IV 

REMARKS OK INf’RKASR 1). O’rHACE, 
ESQUIRE, AT AN RXrRUMPERY CAIJCU.S 
IN STATE STREET, REPORTED BY MR. 
H. BIGLOW 

[The ingenious ic.ider will at once under¬ 
stand that no such speech as the following 
was ever totidem verbid pronounced. But 
there are simpler and less guarded wits, for 
the satisfying of which such an explanation 
may be needful. For there are certain 
invisible lines, which as Truth successively 
overpasses, she becomes Untruth to one 
and another of us, as a large river, flowing 
from one kingdom into another, sometimes 
takes a new name, allieit the waters under¬ 
go no change, how small soever. There is, 
moreover, a truth of fiction more veracious 
than the truth of fact, as that of the Poet, 
which represents to us things and events as 
they ought to be, rather than servilely 
copies them as they are imperfectly imaged 
in the crooked and smoky glass of our 
mundane affairs. Tt is this which makes 
the speech of Antonius, though originally 
spoken in no wider a forum than the brain 
of Shakespeare, more historically valuable 
than that other which Appian has reported, 
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by as much as the understanding of the 
hnglishni.iii was more comprehensive than 
that of the Alexandrian Mr. Biglow, in 
the picsent instance, has only made use of 
a license assumed by all the historians of 
antiquity, who put into the moutlis of 
various characters such words as seem to 
them most fitting to the occasion and to 
the sj^eaker. Jf it be objectc-d that no such 
oration could ever ha\e been dehveied, 1 
answer, that theie are few assemblages for 
s|)et:ch'inaking which do not bettei deserve 
the title of Parltamentum Indottorrim th.an 
did the sixth I'aihament of Henry the 
Foul th, .ind that men still continue to have 
as much faith in the Oracle of Fo«j1s as ever 
Pantagruel had Howell, in his letters, 
recounts a merry Lnleof a certain ambassador 
oft,?ucen Kli/abcth, who, having written two 
letters,—one to her Majesty, and the other 
tohiswifc, - directed thematcioss-purposes, 
so that the Queen was beducked and bedcared 
and requesleil to send a change of hose, and 
the wife was bepnm essed and otherwise un- 
wontedly btsui>crlatived, till the one feaicd 
for the wits of hei .mibassador, and the 
other for those of her husband In like 
manner it may be presumed that our 
sjjcaker has niisdirectcd some of his 
thoughts, and given to the whole theatre 
what he would have wished to contide only 
to a select auditory at the back of the 
curtain For it is seldom that we can get 
any frank uttciancc fiom men, who address, 
for the most part, a Buncxmilxi either m 
this world or the next As for their 
audiences, it may be truly said of our 
people, that they enjoy one political insti¬ 
tution in common with the ancient 
Athenians T mean a certain profitless 
kind of odraastn, wherewith, nevertheless, 
they seem hitherto well enough content. 
For in Presidential elections, and othei 
affairs of the sort, whereas I obseive that 
the oysters fall to the lot of comparatively 
few, the (such as the piivileges of 

voting as they aic told to do by the 
ostrii'ori aforesaid, and of huzzaing at 
public meetings) are very lilieially distri¬ 
buted among the people, as being their 
prescriptive and quite sufficient portion. 

The occasion of the speech is supposed to 
be Mr. Palfrey’s refusal to vote fta- the Whig 
candidate for the Speakership.—H. W.} 


No? Hezhe? lie haint, though? Wut? 
Voted agin him? > 

‘£f the bird of our country could ketch 
him, she'd skin him; 

I seem’s though 1 see her, with wrath in 
each quill, 

Like a chancery lawyer, afilin* her bill, 

An’ gimdin’ her talents ez sh^rp ez alt 
nater. 

To pounce like a writ on the back o’ the 
tiaitoi. 

* 

Forgive me, my friends, ef I seem to be 
het, 

But a ciisis like this must with vigour be 
met; 

cn an Arnold the star-spangled 1 >anner 
bestainsj 

lloll Fourth o’ Julys seem to bile in my 
vein». 

Who ever’d ha’ thought sech a pisonous 

Would lie run by a chap thet wiw chose 
fer a Wig ? 

“We knowed wut his prmcerples wuz 
’fore we sent him 

Wut wur there in them from this vote to 
pervenl him? 

A marciful I’rovidunce fashioned us holler 

O’ purpose thet we might our priticerplcs 
swaller; 

It can hold any quantity on ’em, the 
belly can. 

An’ bring ’em up ready fer use like the 
pelican. 

Or moie like the kangaroo, who (wich is 
stiangei) 

Puts her family into her pouch wen 
there’s danger. 

Aint princerple precious? then, who's 
guin’ to use it 

W'en there’s resk o’ some chap's gittin' 
up to abuse it ? 

I can’t tell the wy on’t, but nothin* is so 
sure 

£r thet princerple kind o' gits spiled by 
exposure 

1 The speaker ia, of a different mind from TuUy, 

who, in his recently discovered tractate Dt Re- 

piAlica, tdh us, Ree vetv habere virtutem tatu 
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A man thet lets all sorts o’ folks git a 
sight on’t 

Ough’ to hev it all took right away, every 
mite on’t; 

Ef he can’t keep it all to himself wen it’s 
wise to, 

Ife aint one it’s fit to trust nothin’ st> 
nice to. 

Besides, ther’s a wonderful power in 
latitude 

To shift a man’s morril relations an’ 
attitude; 

Srmie flossifers think thet a fakkilly’s 
granted 

The minnit it’s proved to lx* thoroughly 
wanted, 

Thet a change o’ demand makes a change 
o’ condition, 

An’ thet everythin’ ’s nothin’ except hy 
position; 

Ez, fer instance, thet rubber-trees fust 
begun bearin’ 

Wen p’litikle conshunccs come into 
wearin’, 

Thet the fears of a monkey, whose holt 
chanced to fail, 

Drawed the vertibry out to a prehensile 
tail; 

So, wen one’s chose to Congriss, cz soon 
ez he’s in it, 

A collar grows right round his neck in a 
minnit. 

An’ sartin it is thet a man cannot lie 
strict 

Tn bein’ himself, wen he gits to the 
Deestrict, 

Fer a coat thet sets wal here in ole 
Massachusetts, 

Wen it gits on to Washinton, somehow 
askew sets. 

estf quasi arltm. aliquam, nisi utare, and from 
our Milton, who says: “ 1 cannot praise a fugitive 
and cloistered virtue, unexerci.sed and unbreatbed, 
that never salKes out and sees her adversary, but 
slinks out of the race where that immortal garland 
is to be run for, net witheui dust and heat ''— 
Areop. He had taken the words out of the 
Bonians mouth, without knowing it, and might 
well exclaim with Donatus (if Saint Jerome’s tutor 
may stand sponsor for a curse), Pereantqui ante 
nas nostra dixerint! —H. W, 


Resolves, do you say, o’ the Springfield 
Convention ? 

Thet’s percisely the pint I was goin’ to 
mention; 

Resolves air a thing we most gen’ally 
keep ill. 

They’re a cheap kind o’ dust for tlie eyes 
o’ the people; 

A parcel o’ delligits jest git together 

An’ chat fer a spell o’ the crops an’ the 
weather. 

Then, coinin' to older, they stjuabble 
avvile 

An’ let oft' the speeches they’re feifuril 
spile; 

Then—Resolve,—'Phet we wunt hev an 
inch o’ slave territory; 

Thet Presirlunt Polk’s holl perreedins air 
very lory; 

'Phet the war is a damned war, an’ them 
thet enlist in it 

Should hev a cravat with a dretfle tight 
twist in it; 

Thet the war is a war fer the spreadin’ o’ 
slavery; 

Thet our army desarves our best thanks 
fer their bravery; 

Thet we’re the oiiginal friends o’ the 
nation. 

All the rest air a paltry an’ base fabrica¬ 
tion ; 

Thet we highly resjxct Messrs. B, 
an’ C, 

An’ cz deeply despise Messrs. E, F, an’ Cl. 

In this way they go to the eend o’ the 
chapter, 

An* then they bust out jn a kind of a 
raptur 

About their own vartoo, an’ folks’s stone¬ 
blindness 

To the men thet ’ould actilly do ’em a 
kindness,— 

The American eagle,—the Pilgrims thet 
landed,— 

Till on ole Plymouth Rock they git finally 
stranded. 

Wal, the people they listen an’ say, 
“ Tibet’s the ticket; 

Ez fer Mexico, ’taint no great glory to 
lick it. 
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But ’twould be a darneil bhame to go 
pullin’ o’ triggeis 

'ro extend the aree of abusin’ the niggers.” 

So they march in pcrcessions, an’ git up 
hooraws, 

An* tramp thru the mud fei the good o’ 
the cause, 

An’ think they’re a kind o’ fulfillin’ the 
piopheries, 

Wen they're on’y jest changin’ tlie holders 
of offices; 

Ware A sot afore, B is comf’tably seated, 

One humbug’s victoi’nus an’ t’other 
defeated, 

Kach honnable doughface gits jest wut he 
axes, 

An’ the people, — their annooal soft- 
sodder an’ taxes. 

Now, to keep unimpaired all these 
glorious fccturs 

Thet characterise morril an’ reasonin’ 
creetuis, 

Thet give every jraytriot all he can cram, 

Thet oust the unit ustworthy Presidunt 
Flam, 

An* stick honest Presidunt Sham in his 
plat e. 

To the manifest gain o’ the holl human 
race, 

An’ to some indervidgewals on’t in 
particklei, 

Who love Public Opinion an’ know how 
to tickle her,— 

1 say thet a party with gret aims like 
these 

Must stick jest ti close ez a hive full o’ 
bees. 

I’m willin’ a man should go tollable 
strong 

Agin wrong in the abstract, fer thet kind 
o* wiong 

Is oilers unpop’lar an’ never gits pitied, 

Because it’s a crime no one never 
committed; 

But he mus’n’t be hard on partickler sins, 

Cos then he’ll be kickin’ the people’s own 
shins; 
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On’y look at the Demmercrats, see wut 
they’ve done 

Jest simply by stickin’ together like fun; 

They’ve sucked us right into a mis’able 
war 

Thet no one on aiith aint responsible for; 

They’ve rim us a hundred cool millions 
in debt 

(An’ fer Demmercrat Horners ther’s good 
plums left yet); 

They talk agin tayriOs, biU act fer a high 
one, 

An’ so coax all parties to build up their 
Zion; 

To the people they’re olleis ez slick ez 
molavses, 

An’ butter their bread on both sides with 
The Masses, 

Half o’ whom they’ve persuaded, by way 
of a joke, 

Thet Washinton’s mantelpiece fell upon 
Polk. 

Now all o’ these blcssin’s the Wigs might 
enjoy, 

Ef they’ll gumption enough the right 
means to imploy;' 

Fer the silver spoon born in Dermoc’acy’s 
mouth 

Is a kind of a scringe thet they hev to 
the South; 

Their masters can cuss ’em an* kick ’em 
an’ wale ’em, 

An* they notice it less ’an the ass did to 
Balaam; 

In this way they screw into second-rate 
offices 

Wich the slaveholder thinks ’ould sub- 
stract too much off his ease; 

The file-leaders, I mean, du, fer they, by 
their wiles, 

Unlike the old viper, grow fat on their 
files. 

Wal, the Wigs hev been tryin’ to grab all 
this prey frum ’em 

An’ to hook this nice spoon o’ go<> 4 ' 
fortin’ away frum ’em, 

1 That was a pithy sayii^ of Peruus, and fits 

our politicians without a smnkle,— 

ariiSt h^^eniipit largitw vtitUn—li. W. « 

M 
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An’ they might ha* succeeded, ez likely , 
ez not, 

In lickin’ the Demincrcrats all round the 
lot, 

Ef it wam’t thet, wile all faithful Wigs 
were their knees on. 

Some stuffy old codger would holler out, 
Treason! 

You must keep a sharp eye on a dog ihet 
hez bit you once, 

An’ / aint agoin’ to cheat my constiton- • 
unts,”— I 

Wen every fool knows thet a man rt‘- 
presents 

Not the fellers thet sent him, but them 
on the fence,— 

Impartially ready to jump either side 

An* make the fust use of a turn o’ the 
tide,— 

The waiters on Providunce here in the 
city, 

Who compose wut they call a State 
Centeil Committy. 

Constitoounts air hendy to help a man in, 

Hut arterwards don’t weigh the heft of a 
pin. 

Wy, the people can’t all live on Uncle 
Sam’s pus. 

So they’ve nothin’ to du with’t fer beder 
or wus; 

It’s the folks thet air kind o’ brought up 
to depend on’t 

Thet hev any consarn in’t, an’ thet is the 
end on’l. 

Now here wuz New England ahevin’ the 
honour 

Of a chance at the Speakership showered 
upon her;— 

Do you say, “ She don’t want no more 
Speakers, but fewer; 

She’s hed plenty o’ them, wut she wants I 
is a 

Fer the matter o’ thet, it’s notorous in 
town 

. Thet her own representatives du her quite 
brown. 

But thet’s nothin’ to du with it; wut right 
hed Palfrey 

To mix himself up with fanatical small fry? 


Warn’t we gittin’ on prime with our hot 
an’ cold blowin’, 

Arondemnin’ the war wilsi we kep’ it 
agoin’ ? 

We’d assumed with gret skill a com¬ 
mandin’ position, 

On this side or thet, no one couldn’t tell 
wich one. 

So, wutever side wipped, weM a chance 
at the plunder 

An’ could sue fer infringin’ our paytented 
thunder; 

We were ready to vote fer whoever wuz 
eligible, 

Ef on all ]}ints at issoo he’d stay unin¬ 
telligible. 

Wal, sposin’ we hed to gulp down our 
perfessions, 

We were ready to come out next mornin’ 
with fresh ones; 

Besides, ef we did, ’Iwas our business 
alone, 

Fer couldn’t we du wut we w'ould with 
our own ? 

An’ ef a man can, wen p«‘rvisions hcv riz 
so, 

K.it up his own words, it’s a marcy it is 
so. 

Wy, these chaps frum the North, with 
back-bones to ’em, darn ’em, 

’Ould l)e wuth more ’an Oennle Tom 
Thumb is to Barnum; 

Ther’s enough thet to office on this very 
plan grow. 

By exhibitin’ how very small a man can 
grow; 

But an M. C. frum here oilers hastens to 
state he 

Belongs to the order called invertebraty, 

Wence some gret filologisis judge primy 
fashy 

Thet M. C. is M. T. by paronomashy; 

An’ these few exceptions air hosm 
naytury 

Folks 'ould put down their quarters to 
stare at, like fury. 

It’s no use to open the door o’ success, 

Ef a member can bolt so fer nothin’ or 
less; 
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\\'y, all o’ them grand constitootional 
pillers 

Our fore-fathers fetched with ’em over 
the billers, 

'I'hcm pillers the people so soundly hev 
slop’ on, 

Wile to slav’ry, invasion, an’ debt they 
were swep’ tm, 

Wile our Destiny higher an’ higher kep’ 
mountin’ 

(Though 1 gue^s folks’ll stare wen she 
hends her account in), 

I'T jnenibers in this v;ay go kickin’ agin 
’em. 

They wunt hev so much c/ a feather left 
in ’em. 

An’, ez fer this I’alfrey,^ wc thought wen 
we’d gut him in, 

He’d go kindly in •wutever harness we 
put him in; 

Supposin’ we ihd know thet he wiu a 
peace man ? 

Doos he think he can be Uncle Sammies 
policeman, 

An’ wen Sam gits tipsy an’ kicks up a 
riot, 

I^ead him off to the lockup to snooze till 
he’s quiet ? 

Wy, the war is a war thel true paytriots 
can bear, ef 

It leads to the fat promised land of a 
tayriff; 

Wt don’t go an’ light it, nor aint to be 
driv on. 

Nor Demmcrcrats nuther, thet hev wut 
to live on ; 

Kf it aim jest the thing thet’s well plca&in’ 
to God, 

It makes us thought highly on elsewhere 
abroad; 

The Ruoshian black eagle looks blue in 
his eerie 

An’ shakes both his heads wen he hears 
o’ Montcery; 

In the Tower Victory sets, all of a 
fluster, 

* There is truth yet in this of Juvenal,— 

” Uat veiiiam conris, voxat cunbun coIuinbas.”-«IL W. 


An’ reads, with locked doors, how we 
won Cherry Buster; 

An’ old I’hilip Lewis- thet come an’ kep’ 
school here 

Fer the mere sake o’scorin' his ryalist ruler 
On the lenderest part of our kings in 
future — 

Hides his crown underneath an old shut 
in his bureau, 

Breaks off in his brags to a suckle o’ 
merry kings, 

I How he oft^ hetl hided young native 
I Amernkins, 

An’ turnin’ quite faint in the midst of his 
fooleries, 

vSneaks down stairs to bolt the front dooi 
o’ the-Tooleries. ‘ 

You say, “We’d ha’ scared ’em by 
growin’ in peace, 

A plaguv sight more then by bobberies 
like these ” ? 

Who is it dares say thet our naytional 
eagle 

\\’un't much longer be classed with the 
birds thet air regal, 

Coz theirn he hooked beaks, an’ she, 
arter this slaughter, 

’ll bring back a bill ten times longer ’n 
she’d ough’ to ? 

Wut’s your name ? Come, I see ye, you 
up-country feller, 

^ Jortin is willing to allow of other miracles 
besides those recorded in Holy Writ, and why 
not of other prophecies ? It is granting too much 
to Satan to suppose him, as divers of the learned 
have done, the inspiier of the ancient oracles. 
Wiser, 1 esteem it, to give chance the credit of 
the successful ones. MS^at i.s said here of Louis 
Philippe was verified in some of its minute 
particulars within a few months' time. Bnough 
to have made the fortune of Delphi or Hammon, 
and no thanks to Beelzebub neither! That of 
Seneca in Medea will suit here:— 

" Kapida forttina ac levia 
Frxeepsquo regno cripuit, essilio dedit." 

Let us allow, even to richly deserved mis¬ 
fortune, our commiseration, and be not over- 
hasty meanwhile in our censure of the French 
people, led for the first time to govern themselves, 
remembering that wise sentence of iEschylus,-^ 

"Amcr n ***** **** W. 
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You’ve put me out severil times with 
your bcller; 

Out with it! Wut ? Biglow ? I say 
nothin’ furder, 

Thet feller would like nothin* better 'n a 
murder; 

He’s a trailer, blasphemer, an* wut 
ruther worse is. 

He puts all his ath’ism in dreffle Ibad 
verses; 

Socity aint safe till sech monsters air out 
on it. 

Refer to the Post, cf you hcv the least 
doubt on it; 

Wy, he goes agin war, agin indirect 
taxes, 

Agin scllin' wild lands ’cept to settlers 
with axes. 

Agin holdin’ o’ slaves, though he knows 
it s the coiner 

Our libbaty rests on, the mis’able 
scorner! 

In short, he would wholly upset with his 
ravages 

All thet keeps us above the brute critters 
an’ savages, 

An’ pitch into all kinds o’ briles an’ con¬ 
fusions 

The holl of our civerlized, free institutions; 
He writes fer thet ruther unsafe print, 
the Courier, 

An’ likely ez not hcz a squintin’ to 
Foorier; 

I’ll be-, thet is, I mean I’ll be blest, 

Ef I hark to a word frum so noted a 
pest; 

I sha’n’t talk with him^ my religion’s too 
fervent. 

Good mornin’, my friends, I’m your 
most humble servant. 

[Into the question whether the ability to 
express ourselves in articulate language has 
productive of more good or evil, I 
sh^ not here enter at large. The two 
faculties of speech and of speech-making 
ore holly diverse in their natures. By the 
first we make ourselves intelligible, by the 
last unintelhgible, to our fellows. It has 
not seldom occuned to me (noting how in 
our national legislature evetytbtng runs to 


talk, as lettuces, if the season or the soil be 
unpropitious. shoot up lankly to seed, 
instead of forming handsome heads) that 
Babel was the first Congicss, the earliest 
mill erected for the manufacture of gabble. 
Tn these days, what with Town Meetings, 
School Committees, Boards (lumber) of 
one kind and another, C^ongresses, Parlia¬ 
ments, Diets, Indian Councils, Palavers, 
and the like, there is scarce a village m hiqh 
has not its factories of this description 
driven by milk-and-water power. I can¬ 
not conceive the confusion of tongues to 
have been the curse of Babel, since I 
esteem my ignorance of othtT languages as 
a kind of Martelio-tower, in which I am 
safe from the furious bomb.irdinents of 
foreign garrulity. For this reason I have 
ever preferred the study of the dead 
languages, those primitive formations being 
Ararats upon whose silent pt'aks I sit 
secure and watch this new deluge without 
fear, though it rain figures {simulacra, 
semblances) of speech forty days and nights 
together, as it not uncommonly happens. 
Thus is mv coat, as it were, without buttons 
by which any but a vernacul.ir wild bore 
can seize me. Is it not possible that the 
Shakers may intend to convey a quiet 
reproof and hint, in fastening their outer 
garments with hooks and eyes ? 

This reflection concerning Babel, which 
I find in no Commentary, was first thrown 
upon my mind when an excellent deacon of 
my congregation (being infected with the 
Second Advent delusion) assured me that 
he had received a first instalment of the 
gift of tongues as a small earnest of huger , 
possessions in the like kind to follow. For, 
of a truth, I could not reconpile it with my 
ideas of the Divine justice and mercy that 
the single wall which protected people of 
other languages from the incursions of this 
otherwise well-meamng propagandistshould 
be broken down. 

In reading Congressional debates, I have 
fancied, that, after the subsidence of those 
painful buzzings m the brain which result 
from such exercises, 1 detected a slender 
residuum of valuable information. 1 madd 
the discovery that nothing takes longer in 
the saying than anything else, for as cx 
nihilo nihilfit, so fiiom one polypus nothing 
any number of similar ones may be pto**^ 
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duced. I would recommend to the atten¬ 
tion of viva voce debaters and controver¬ 
sialists the admirable example of the monk 
Copres, who, in the fourth century, stofxl. 
foi^half an hour in the midst of a great 
lire, and thereby silenced a Manichaean 
antagonist who had less of the salamander 
in him. As for those who quarrel in print, 

I have no concern with them here, since 
the eyelids are a divinely granted shield 
against all such. Moreover, 1 have 
observed in many modem books that the 
printed portion is becoming gradually 
smaller, and the number of blank or fly¬ 
leaves (as they are called) greater. Should 
this fortunate tendency of literature con¬ 
tinue, books will grow more valuable from 
year to year, and the whole Serbonian bog 
yield to the advances of firm arable land. 

The sagacious Lacedmmonians, hearing 
that Tesephone had bragged that he could 
talk all day long on any given subject, 
made no more ado, but forthwith banished 
him, whereby they supplied him a topic 
.and at the same time took care that his 
experiment upon it should be tried out of 
eaishot. 

I have wondered, in the Representatives’ 
t'hamlier of our own Commonwealth, to 
murk how little impression seemed to be 
produced by that emblematic fish suspended 
over the heads of the members. Our wiser 
ancestors, no doubt, hung it there as being 
the animal which the Pythagoreans rever¬ 
enced for its silence, and which certainly 
in that particukir does not so well merit the 
epithet cold-blooded, by which naturalists 
distinguish it, as certain bipeds, afflicted 
with ditch-water on the brain, who take 
occasion to tap themselves in Fancuil Halls, 
meeting-houses, and other places of public 
resort.—H. W.] 

No. V 

THE DEBATE IN THE SENNIT 

SOT TO A NUSRY RHYME 

[The incident which ^ve rise to the 
debate satirised in the following verses was 
the unsuccessful attempt of Drayton and 
ikiyres to give freedom to seventy men and 
women, fellow-beings and fellow-Christians. 


Had Tripoli, instead of Washington, been 
the scene of this undertaking, the unhappy 
leaders in it would have been as secure of 
the theoretic as they now are of the practical 
part of martyrdom. I question whether 
the Dey of Tripoli is blessed with a District 
Attorney so benighted as ours at the seat of 
government. Very fitly is he named Key, 
who would allow himself to be made the 
instrument of locking the door of hope 
against sufferers in such a cause. Not all 
the waters of the ocean aan cleanse the 
vile smutch tjf the jailer’s fingers from off 
thdt little Key. Ahenea elavis, a brazen 
Key indeed! 

Mr. Calhoun, who is made the chief 
speaker in this burlesque, seems to think 
that the light of the nineteenth century is to 
be put out as soon as he tinkles his little 
cow-bell curfew. Whenever slavery is 
touched, he sets up his scarecrow of 
dissolving the Union. This may do for 
the North, but 1 should conjecture that 
something more than a pumpkin-lantern is 
required to scare manifest and irretrievable 
Destiny out of her path. Mr. Calhoun 
cannot let go the apron-string of the Past. 
The Past is a go^ nurse, but we must 
be weaned from her sooner or later, even 
though, like i’lotinus, we should run home 
from school to ask the breast, after we are 
tolerably well-grown youths. It will not 
do for us to hide our faces in her lap, 
whenever the strange Future holds out her 
arras and asks us to come to her. 

But wc are .all alike. We have all heard it 
said, often enough, that little boys must not 
play with fire ; and yet, if the matdies be 
taken away from us, and put out of reach 
upon the shelf, we must needs get into our 
little corner, and scowl and stamp and 
threaten the dire revenge of going to bed 
without our supper. The world shall stop 
till we get our dangerous plaything again. 
Dame Earth, meanwhile, who has more 
than enough household matters to mind, 
goes bustling hither and thither as a hiss or a 
spatter tells her that this or that kettle of 
hers is boiling over, and befbre bedtime we 
are glad to ent our porridge cold and gulp 
down our dignity along with it. 

Mr. Calhoun has somehow acquired the 
name of a great statesman, and, if it be 
great statesmanship to put lance in rest and 
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run a tilt at the Spirit of the Age with the 
certainty of being next moment hurled neck 
and heels into the dust amid universal 
laughter, he deserves the title. He is the 
Sir Kay of our modern chivalry. He should 
remember the old Scandinavian mythus. 
'I'hor was the strongest of gods, but he 
could not wrestle with Time, nor so much 
as lift up a fold of the great snake which 
bound the universe together ; and when he 
smote the Karth, though with his terrible 
mallet, it was hut as if a leaf had fallen. 
Yet all the while it seemed to 'I'hor that 
he had only been wrestling with an old 
woman, striving to lift a cat, and striking 
a stupid giant on the head. 

And in old titnes, doubtless, the giants 
7 tiere stupid, and there was no better sport 
for the Sir L^uncelots and Sir Gawaitis than 
to go about cutting off their great blunder¬ 
ing heads with enchanted swords. But 
things have wonderfully changed. It is the 
giants, nowadays, that have the science 
and the intelligence,, while the chivalrous 
Don Quixotes of Conservatism .still cumber 
themselves with the clumsy armour of a 
bygone age. On whirls the restless globe 
through unsounded time, with its cities and 
its silences, its births and funerals, half 
light, half shade, but never wholly dark, 
and sure to swing round into the happy 
morning at last. With an involuntary 
smile, one sees Mr. Calhoun letting slip 
his pack-thread cable with a crooked pin at 
the end of it to anchor South f'nrolina upon 
the bank and shoal of the Past.—H. W.] 

TO MR. BUCKENAM 

MR. Editrk, As i wuz kinder prunin 
round, in a little nussry sot out a year or 
2 a go, the Dbait in the sennit cum inter 
my mine An so i took & Sot it to wut I 
call a nussry rime. I hcv made sum 
onnable Gcntlemun speak that dident 
speak in a Kind uv Poetikul lie sense 
the seeson is dreffle backerd up This way 
ewers as ushul 

Hosea Biglow. 

** Here we stan’ on the Constitution, by 
thunder! 

It’s a fact o’ udeh ther’s bushils o’ 
proofs; 


Eer how could we trample on’t so, I 
w'ondcr, 

Ef’t worn’t thet it’s oilers under our 
hoofs?” 

Sez Jolni C. Calhoun, sez he ; 

“ Human rights hainl no more 
Right to come on this floor, 

No more ‘n the man in the moon,” 
.sez he. 

“'File North haint no kind o’ bisness 
with notliin’, 

An’ you’ve no idee how much bother 
it saves ; 

We aint none rilerl by their frcltin’ .an' 
frothin’, 

We’re usel to layin’ the string on our 
slaves,” 

Sez John C, Calhoun, .sez he ;— 

Se/ Mister Foote, 

‘‘ I .should like to shoot 
I’he holl g.iiig, by the gret horn 
spoon ! ’’ so/ he. 

“ Freedom’s Keystone is Shivery, thet 
ther’s no doubt on, 

It’s suttliin’ thel’s—wlia’d’ye call it? 
•“divine,— 

.■Vn’ the'slaves thet w<‘ oilers waJbe the 
most out on 

Air them noitli o’ Mason an’ Dixon's 
line,” 

Sez John C. Calhoun, se/- he 
“ Fcr all thet,” sez Maugum, 
“’Twould l)c better to hang ’em, 
An’ so git red on ’em soon,” sez 
he. 

“ The mass oiigh’ to lalK)ur an’ we lay 
on sofHes, 

Thet’s the reason I want to spread 
Freedom’s arec ; 

It puts all the cunninest on us in office, 

An’ reclises our Maker's orig'nal idee,” 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he;— 

“ Thet’s ez plain,” sez Cass, 

“ Ez thet some one’s an ass, 

It’s ez clear ez the sun is at noon,” 
sez he. 
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“ Now don’t go to say I’m the friend of \ 
oppression, 

But keep all your spare breath fer 
coolin’ your broth, 

Fer I oilers hev strove (at least thet’s my 
impression) , 

To make cussed free with the rights o’ 1 
the North,” I 

Sea John C. Calhoun; sez he;— 

“ Yes,” sea Davis o’ Miss., 

“ I'he perfection o’ bliss 
Is in skinnin’ thet same old coon,” 
sez he. 

“ Slavery’s a thing thet depends on corn* 
plexion. 

It’s God's law thet fetters on black 
skins don't chafe; 

Ef brains wuz to settle it (horrid re¬ 
flection !) 

Wich of our onnable body’d be safe ? ” [ 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he j— 1 
Sez Mister llanncgan, I 

Afore he began agin, 

“Thet exception is quiteopiiertoon,” 
sez he. 

“Gen’nle Cass, Sir, you needn't be 
twilchin' your collar, 

Vour merit’s quite clear by the dut 
on your knees. 

At the North we don’t make no distinc¬ 
tions o’ colour; 

You can all take a lick at our shoes 
wen you please,” 

Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he ;— 

Sez Mister Jarnagin, 

“They wun’l liev to larn agin. 
They all on ’em know the old toon,” 
sez he. 

“The slavery (juestion aint no ways 
bewilderin’, 

North an’ South hev one int’rcst, it’s 
plain to a glance ; 

No’thern men, like us i)atriarchs, don’t 
sell their childiin, 

But they litt sell themselves, ef they 
git a good chance,” 

Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he ; -- 


Sez Atherton here, 

“ This is gittin’ severe, 

I wish I could dive like a loon,” 
sez he. 

“It’ll break up the Union, this talk 
about freedom, 

An* your fact’ry gals (soon ez wc split) 
’ll make head. 

An’ gittin’ some Miss chief or other to 
lead ’em, 

'll go to work raisin' permiscoous 
Ned,” 

Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he ;— 

“ Yes, the North,” sez Colquitt, 

“ Ef wc Southeners all quit, 
Would go down like a busted 
balloon,” sez he. 

“Jest look wut is doin’, wut aniiyky’s 
brewin’ 

In the beautiful clime o’ the olive an’ 
vine. 

All the wise aristoxy’s a tumblin’ to ruin, 

.\ii’ the sankylots drorin’ an’ drinkin’ 
their wine, ” 

Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he ;— 

“ Yes,” sez Johnson, “ in France 
They’re l)eginnin’ to dance 
Beelzebub’s own rigadoon,” sez he. 

“The South’s safe enough, it don’t feel 
a mite skeery. 

Our slaves in their darkness an* dut 
air tii blest 

Not to welcome with proud hallylugers 
the ery 

Wen our eagle kicks yourti from the 
naytional nest,” 

Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he;— 

“ Oh,” sez Westcott o’ Florida, 

“ Wut treason is horrider 
Then our priv’leges tryin’ toproon?” 
sez he. 

“ It’s 'coz they’re so happy, thet, wen 
crazy sarpints 

Stick their nose in our bizness, we git 
so darned riled; 

We think it’s our dooty to give pooty 
sharp hints, 
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*rhet the last crumb of Edin on mrth 
sha’n’t be spiled,’* 

Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he;— 

** Ah,” sez Dixon 11 . Lewis, 

“It perfectly true is 
Thet slavery’s airth’s grettest boon,” 
sez he. 

[It was said of old time, that riches have 
wings; and, though this be not applicable 
in a literal strictness to the wealth of our 
patriarchal brethren of the South, yet it is 
clear that their possessions have legs, and 
an unaccountable propensity for using them 
in a northerly direction. 1 marvel that the 
grand jury of Washington did not find a 
true bill against the North Star for aiding 
and abetting Drayton and Sayres. It 
would have been quite of a piece with the 
intelligence displayed by the South on other 
questions connected with slavery. I think 
that no ship of state was ever freighted 
with a more veritable Jonah than this same 
domestic institution, of ours. Mephisto- 
phelcs himself could not feign so bitterly, 
so satirically sad a sight as this of three 
millions of human beings crushed beyond 
help or hope by this one mighty argument, 
—Our fathers knnv no better ! Neverthe¬ 
less, it is the unavoidable destiny of Jonahs 
to be cast overboard sooner or later. Or 
shall we try the experiment of hiding our 
Jonah in a safe place, that none may lay 
bands on him to make jetsam of him? 
Let us, then, with equal forethought and 
wisdom, lash ourselves to the anchor, and 
await, in pious confidence, the certain 
result. Perhaps our suspicious passenger 
is no Jonah after all, being black. For it 
is well known that a superintending 
Providence made a kind of sandwich of 
Ham and his descendants, to be devoured 
by the Caucasian race. 

In God’s name, let all, who hear nearer 
and nearer the hungry moan of the storm 
and the growl of the breakers, speak out I 
But, alas 1 we have no right to interfere. 
If a man pluck an apple of mine, he shall 
be in danger of the justice; but if he steal 
my brother. I must be silent. Who says 
this? Our Constitution, consecrated by 
the callous consuetude of sixty years, and 
grasped in triumphant argument by the left 
band of him whose right hand clutches the 


clotted slave-whip. Justice, venerable with 
the undethronable majesty of countless 
Kons, says, — Speak ! The Past, wise 
with the sorrows and desolations of ages, 
from amid her shattered fanes and wolf¬ 
housing palaces, echoes,— Speak 1 Nature, 
through her thousand trumpets of free¬ 
dom, her stars, her sunrises, her seas, her 
winds, her cataracts, her mountains blue 
with cloudy pines, blows jubilant encourage¬ 
ment, and cries,— Speak! From the 
soul’s trembling abysses the still, small 
voice not vaguely murmurs. — Speak ! 
But, alas ! the Constitution and the Hon¬ 
ourable Mr. Bagowind, M.C.,say— Be 
DUMB I 

It occurs to me to suggest, as a topic of 
inquiry in this connection, whether, on that 
momentous occasion when the goats and the 
sheep shall be parted, the Constitution and 
the Honourable Mr. Bagowind, M.C., will 
be expected to take their places on the left 
as our hircine vicars. 

Quiii sum miser tune dicturus t 

Quern fta'ronum rogaturusi 

There is a point where toleration sinks into 
sheer baseness and poltroonery. ’fhe 
toleration of the worst leads us to look on 
wnat is barely better as good enough, and 
to worship what is only moderately good. 
Woe to that man, or that nation, to whom 
mediocrity has become an ideal 1 

Has our expenment of self-government 
succeeded, if it barely manage to rub and 
got Here, now, is a piece of barbarism 
which Christ and the nineteenth century 
say shall cease, and which Messrs. Smith, 
Brown, and others say shall not cease. 1 
would by no means deny the eminent 
respectability of these genflemen, but 1 
confess, that, in such a wrestling-match, 1 
cannot help having my fears for them. 

Discite /ustitiam, monitiy et non temnere dhiot, 

H. W.J 


No. VI 

THE PIOUS EDITOR’S CREED 

[At the special instance of Mr. Biglow, 
1 preface the following satire with an 
extract from a sermon preached during the 
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pabt summer, from Ezekiel xxxiv. 2 ; “ Son 
of man, prophesy against the shepherds of 
Israel." Since the Sabbath on which this 
discourse was delivertid, the editor of the_ 
“Jaalam Independent Blunderbuss" has' 
unaccountably absented himself from our 
house of worship. 

‘' I know of no so responsible position as 
that of the public journaltjst. lire editor 
of our day bears the same relation to his 
time that the clerk bore to the age before 
the invention of printing. Indeed, the 
]X)sition which be holds is that which tlie 
(lergyman should hold even now Rut the 
clergyman chooses to walk off to the 
extreme edge of the world, and to throw 
such seed as he has clear over into that 
darkness which he calls the Next Life. As 
if »er/did not mean nearest, and as if any hie 
were nearer than that immediately present 
one which boils and eddies all around him 
at the caucus, the ratification meeting, and 
the polls 1 Who taught him to exhort men 
to prepare for eternity, as for some future era 
of which the present foims no integral part ? 
'ITie furrow which Time is even now turning 
runs through the Everlasting, and in that 
must he jilant, or now here. Yet he would 
fain believe and teach that we are going to 
have more of eternity than we have now. 
This going of his is like that of the 
auctioneer, on which gone follows before 
we have made up our minds to bid,—in 
which manner, not three months back, I 
lost an excellent copy of Chappelow on Job. 
•So il has come to pass that the preacher, 
instead of being a hving force, has faded 
into an emblematic figure at christenings, 
weddings, and funerals. Or, if he exercise 
any other function, it is as keeper and 
feeder of cci'tam theologic dogmas, which, 
when occasion offers, he unkennels with a 
siaboy / * to bark and bite as 'tis their 
nature to,' whence that reproach of odium 
theologicunt has arisen. 

'* Meanwhile, see what a pulpit the 
editor mounts daily, sometimes with a 
congregation of fifty thousand within reach 
of his voice, and never so much ns a nodder, 
even, among them 1 And from what a 
Bible con he choose his text,~<*a Bible 
which needs no translation, and which no 
pritttoraft can shut and clasp from the 
laity,—^the open volume of the world, upon 


which, with a pen of sunshine or destroying 
fire, the inspired Present is even now 
writing the annals of God 1 Methinks the 
editor who should understand his calling, 
and be equal thereto, would truly deserve 
that title of rrnfi’ifo Xawv, which Homer 
bestows upon princes. He would be the 
Moses of our nineteenth century; and 
whereas the old Sinai, silent now, is but a 
common mountain stared at by the elegant 
tourist and crawled Over by the hammering 
geologist, he must find his tables of the new 
law here among factories and cities in this 
Wilderness of Sin (Numbers xxxiii. 12) 
called Progress of Civilisation, and be the 
captain of our Exodus into the Canaan of a 
truer social order. 

" Nevertheless, our editor will not come 
so far within even the shadow of Sinai as 
Mahomet d’d, but chooses rather to con¬ 
strue Moses by Joe Smith. He takes up 
the ciook, not that the sheep may be fed, 
but that he may never want a warm woollen 
suit and a joint of mutton. 

Immemor, O, A^ei, pecorumgue ohUte tuorunt t 

For which reason I would derive the name 
editor not so much from edo, to publish, as 
from edo, to eat, that being the peculiar 
profession to which he esteems himsdf 
called. He blows up the flames of polit¬ 
ical discord for no other occasion than that 
he may thereby handily boil his own pot. 
1 believe there are two thousand of these 
mutton-loving shepherds in the United 
States, and of these, how many have even 
the dimmest perception of their immense 
power, and the duties consequent thereon ? 
Here and there, haply, one. Nine hundred 
and ninety-nine labour to impress upon the 
people the great principles of Tweedledum, 
and other nine hundred and ninety-nine 
pre.ich with equal earnestness the gosp^ 
according to Tweedledee." —H. W.] 

I DU believe in Freedom’s cause,. 

Ez fur away ez Payris is; 

1 love to see her stick her claws 
In them infarnal Phayrisees; 

It’s wal enough agin a king 
To dror resoh’es an’ triggers,— 

But Ubbaty’s a kind d* thing 
Thet don’t agree with niggers. 
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I du believe the people want 
A tax on teas an’ coffees, 

Thet nothin’ aint extravygunt,— 
Purvidin’ I’m in office ; 

Fer I hev loved my country scnce 
My eye-teeth filled their sockets, 
An’ Uncle Sam I reverence, 
Partic’larly his pockets. 

1 du believe in any plan 
O’ levyin* the texes, 

£z long ez, like a lumlierman, 

I git jest wut I axes; 

I go fice-trade thru thick an’ thin, 
Because it kind u’ rouses 
The folks to vote,—an’ keeps us in 
Our quiet custom-houses. 

I du believe it’s wise an’ good 
To sen’ out furrin missions, 

Thet is, on sartin understood 
An’ orthydox conditions ;— 

I mean nine tliousan’ dolls, per ann.. 
Nine thousan’ more fer outdl. 

An’ me to recommend a man 
The place ’ould jest about fit. 

I du believe in special ways 
O’ prayin’ an’ convartin’; 

The bread comes back in many days, 
An’ buttered, tu, fer sartin ; 

I mean in preyin’ till one busts 
On wut the party chooses. 

An’ in convartin’ public trusts 
To very privit uses. 

1 du believe hard coin the stuff 
Fer ’lectioneers to spout on ; 

The people’s oilers soft enough 
To make hard money out on ; 

Dear Uncle Sam pervides fer his. 

An’ gives a good-sized junk to all,— 
t don’t care Aow hard money is, 

Ez long ez mine’s paid punctooal. 

I du believe with all my soul 
In the gret Press’s freedom. 

To pint the people to the goal 
An’ in the traces lead ’em ; 

Palsied the arm thet forges yokes 
At my fat contracts squintin’, 


An’ withered be the nose thet jwkes 
Inter the gov’ment printin’! 

I du believe thet i should give 
Wut’s hisn unto Ctesar, 
her it’s by him 1 move an* live, 

Frum him my bread an’ cheese air; 
t du believe thet all o’ me 
Doth bear his superscription. 

Will, conscience, honour, honesty, 

An’ things o’ thet description. 

I «lu believe in prayer an’ praise 
To him thet hez the grantin’ 

O’ jobs, - -in every thin’ thet pays. 

But most of all in Cantin' ; 

This doth my cup with marcies fill. 
This lays all thought o’ sin to rest,-— 
I {/oh'/ belicv'c in jirincerple. 

But oh, 1 ifn in interest. 

I du l)clievc in bein’ this 
Or thet, ez it may happen 
One way or t’other hendiest is 
To ketch the people nappin’; 

It aint by princcrples nor men 
My preudunt course is steadied,— 

I scent wich pays the best, an’ then 
Go into it baldheaded. 

I du believe thet holdin’ slaves 
Comes nat’ral to a Presidunt, 

Let ’lone the rowdedow it saves 
To hev a wal-brokc precedunt; 

Fer any office, small or gret, 

I couldn’t ax with no face, 

’uthout I’d ben, thru dry an’ wet, 

Th’ unrirzest kind o’ doughface. 

* 

I du believe wutever trash 

’ll keep the people in blindness,— 
Thet we the Mexicuns can thrash 
Right inter brotherly kindness, 

Thet bombshells, grape, an* powder ’n' 
ball 

Air good-will’s strongest magnets, 
Thet peace, to make it slick at all, 
Must be druv in with bagnets. 

In short, I firmly du believe 
In Humbug generally, 
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Ker it’s a thing thet I perceive 
To hev a solid vally ; 

This heth my faithful shepherd ben, 

In pasturs sweet heth led me, 

An’ this ’ll keep the people green 
To feed ez they hev fed me. 

[I subjoin hm* another passage from my 
l)cfore-mcntione(l discourse. 

Wonderful, to him th.^t has eyes to see 
it rightly, is the newspaper. To me, for 
example, sitting on the critical front bench 
of the pit, in^iny study here in J.'talam, the 
advent of my weekly journal is as that of a 
strolling theatre, or rather of a puppet- 
.show, on whoso stage, narrow as it is, the 
tragedy, comedy, and farce of life aie 
played in little. Uphold the whole huge 
earth sent to me hcbdomadally in a brown* 
pajier wr.ipjier! 

“ Hither, to iny obscure corner, by wind 
or steam, on horseback or dromedary-back, 
in the pouch of the Indian runner, or 
clicking o\cr the magnetic wires, troop all 
the famous performers from the four 
quarters of the globe. I^ookcd at from a 
point of criticism, tiny jiuppets they seem 
all, as the editor sets up his booth upon my 
desk and ofheiatus as showman. Now 1 
can truly see how little and transitory is 
life. The earth appears almost as a drop 
of vinegar, on which the solar microscope 
of the imagination must be brought to bear 
in order to make out anything distinctly. 
'I'hat animalcule there, in the pea-jacket, is 
1 -ouis Philippe, just landed on the coast of 
Kngland. ''I'hat other, in the gray surtout 
and cocked hat, is Napoleon Donapaite 
Smith, assuring France that she need 
apprehend no interference from him in the 
]irescnt alanning juncture. At that spot, 
where you seem to sec a speck of some¬ 
thing in motion, is an immense mass¬ 
meeting. T,ook sharper, and you will see 
a mite brandishing his mandihles in an 
excited manner. That is the great Mr. 
Soandso, defining his position amid tumult¬ 
uous and irrepressible cheers. That 
iniinitesint.'il creature, upon whom some 
score of others, as minute as he, are gazing 
in open-mouthed admiration, is a famous 
philosopher, cximunding to a select audi¬ 
ence their capacity for the Infinite. That 


scarce di.scernible puffiet of smoke and dust 
is a revolution. That speck there is a 
reformer, just arranging the lever with 
which he is to move the world. And lo, 
there creeps forward the shadow of a 
'skeleton that blows one breath between its 
grinning teeth, and all our distinguished 
actors are whisked off the slippery stage 
into the dark Beyond. 

‘' Yes, the little show-box has its solemner 
suggestions. Now and then we catch a 
glimpse of a grim old man. who lays down 
a scythe and hour-glass in the corner while 
he shifts the scenes. There, too, in the 
dim bnekgiuuud, a weird shape is ever 
delving. .Sometittics he leans upon his 
mattock, and gazes, as a coach whirls by, 
bearing the newly-married on their wedding 
jaunt, or glances carcle.ssly at a babe 
brought home from christening. Suddenly 
(for the scene grows larger and larger as 
we look) a bony hand snatches back a 
performer in the midst of h^s part, and 
him, whom yesterday two infinities (past 
and future) would not suffice, a handfol of 
dust is enough to cover and silence for¬ 
ever. Nay, we see the same fieshlcss 
fingers opening to clutch the showman 
himself, and guess, not without a shudder, 
that they arc lying in wait for spectator 
also. 

' ‘ Think of it: for three dollars a year I 
buy a season-ticket to this great Globe 
Theatre, for which God would write the 
dramas (only that we like farces, spectacles, 
and the tragedies of Apollyon better), 
whoso scene-shifter is Time, and whose 
curtain is rung down by Death. 

'' Such thoughts will occur to me some¬ 
times as I am tearing off the wrapper of my 
newspaper. Then suddenly that other¬ 
wise too often vacant sheet becomes invested 
for me W'ith a strange kind of awe. Look ! 
deaths and marriages, notices of inventions, 
discoveries, and books, lists of promotions, 
of killed, wounded, and missing, news of 
fires, accidents, of sudden wealth and as 
sudden poverty;—I hold in my hand the 
ends of myriatl invisible electric conductors, 
along which tremble the joys, sorrows, 
wrongs, triumphs, hopes, and despairs of as 
many men and women everywhere. So 
that upon that mood of mind which seems 
to isolate me from mankind as a spectator 
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of their puppet*pranks, another supervenes, 
in which I feel that I, too. unknown and 
unheard of, am yet of some import to my 
fdlows. For, through my newspaper here, 
do not families take pains to send me, an 
entire stranger, news of a death among 
them ? Are not here two who would have 
me know of their marriage ? And, strangest 
of all, is not thLs singular person anxious 
to have me informed that he has received a 
fresh supply of Dimitry Bruisgins ? But to 
none of us does the Present continue mira¬ 
culous (even if for a moment discerned as 
sudi). We glance carelessly at the sunrise, 
and get used to Orion and the Pleiades. 
The wonder wears off, and to-morrow this 
sheet. (Acts x. ii, 12,) in which a vision 
was let down to me from Heaven, shall be 
the wrappage to a bar of soap or the 
platter for a beggar's broken victuals."— 
H. W.] 


No. VII 
A LETTER 

PROM A CANDIDATE FOR THE PRESI¬ 
DENCY IN ANSWER TO SUTHN 
QUESTIONS PROPOSED BY MR. HOSEA 
BIGLOW, INCLOSED IN A NOTE FROM 
MR. BIGLOW TO S. H. GAY, ESQ., 
EDITOR OP THE NATIONAL ANTI¬ 
SLAVERY STANDARD 

[Curiosity may be said to be the quality 
which preeminently distinguishes and segre¬ 
gates man from the lower animals. As we 
trace the scale of animated nature down¬ 
ward, we find this faculty (as it may truly 
be cdled) of the mind diminished in the 
savage, and wellnigh extinct in the brute. 
The first object which civilised man pro¬ 
poses to himself I take to be the fining 
out whatsoever he can concerning his 
neighbours. NihilhumanutHta me alienutn 
puto ; I am curious about even John Smith. 
The desire next in strength to this (an 
opposite pole, indeed, of the same magnet) 
is that of communicating the unintelligence 
we have carefully picked up. 

Men in genei^ may be divided into the 
inquisitive and the communicative. To 
the first class bdong Peeping Toms, eaves¬ 


droppers, navel-contemplating Brahmins, 
metaphysicians, travellers, Empedocleses, 
spies, the various societies for promoting 
Rhinothism, Columbuses, Yankees, dis¬ 
coverers, and men of science, who present 
themselves to the mind as so many marks 
of interrogation wandering up and down 
the world, or sitting in studies and labora¬ 
tories. The second class I should again 
subdivide into four. In the first subdivisionKi 
I would rank those who have an itch to teU 
us about themsdves,—as keepers of diaries, 
insignificant persons generally, Montaignes, 
Horace Walpoles, autobiographers, poets. 
The second includes those who are anxious 
to impart information concerning other 
people,—as historians, barbers, and such. 
To the third belong those who labour to 
give us intelligence about nothing at all,— 
as novelists, political orators, the large 
majority of authors, preachers, lecturers, 
and the like. In the fouith come those 
who are communicative from motives of 
public benevolence,—ns finders of mares’- 
nests and bringers of ill news. Each of us 
two-legged fowls without feathers embraces 
all these subdivisions in himself to a greater 
or less degree, for none of us so much as 
lays an egg, or incubates a chalk one, but 
straightway the whole barnyard shall know 
it by our cackle or our cluck. Omnibus 
hoc vitium at. 1'hcre arc different grades 
in all these classes. One will turn his 
telescope toward a l>ack-yard, another 
toward Uranus ; one will tell you that he 
dined with Smith, another that he supped 
with Plato. In one piuiicular, all men 
may lie considered as belonging to the first 
grand division, inasmuch as they all seem 
equally desirous of discovering the mote in 
their neighbour's eye. ^ 

To one or another of these species every 
human being may safely tic referred. I 
think it beyond a peradventure that Jonah 
prosecuted some inquiries into the digestive 
apparatus of whales, and that Noah sealed 
up a letter in an empty bottle, that news in 
regard to him might not be wanting in case 
of the worst. They had else been super or 
subter human. I conceive, also, that, as 
there are certain persons who continually 
peep and pry at the keyhole of that myste¬ 
rious door through which, sooner or later, 
we all make our exits, so there are doubt- 
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less ghosts fidgeting and fretting on the 
other side of it, ^cause they have no 
means of conveying back to this world the 
scraps of news they have picked up in that, 
for there is an answer ready somewhere to 
every question, the great law of give and 
take runs through all nature, and if we sec 
a hook, wc may be sure that an eye is 
waiting for it. I read in every face I meet 
a standing advertisement .of information 
wanted in regard to A. B., or that the 
friends of C. D. can hear something to his 
disadvantage by application to such a one. 

It was to gratify the two great passions 
of asking and answering that epistolary 
correspondence was first invented. Letters 
(for by this usurped title epistles are now 
commonly known) are of several, kinds. 
First, there are those which arc not letters 
at all,—as Ietters>patcnt, letters dimissory, 
letters enclosing bills, letters of administra¬ 
tion, Pliny’s letters, letters of diplomacy, of 
Cato, of Mentor, of Lords Lyttelton, Ches¬ 
terfield, and Orrery, of Jacob Uehmen, 
Seneca (whom St. Jerome includes in his 
list of sacred writers), letters from abroad, 
from sons iii college to their fathers, letters 
of marque, and letters generally, which are 
in no wise letters of mark. Second, are 
real letters, such as those of Gray, Cow per, 
Walpole, Howell, Lamb, D. Y., the first 
letters from children (printed in staggering 
capitals). Letters from New York, letters 
of credit, and others, interesting for the 
sake of the writer or the thing written. I 
have read also letters from Europe by a 
gentleman named Pinto, containing some 
carious gossip, and which I hope to sec 
collected for the benefit of the curious, 
'fhere are, besides, letters addressed to 
posterity,—as epitaphs, for example, written 
for theh* own monuments by monarchs, 
whereby we have lately become possessed 
of the names of several great conquerors 
and kings of kings, hitherto unheard of and 
still unpronounceable, but valuable to the 
student of the entirely dark ages. The 
letter of our Saviour to King Abgarus, that 
which St. Peter sent to King Pepin in the 
year of grace 755, that of the Virgin to the 
magistrates of Messina, that of the Sanhed¬ 
rim of Toledo to Annas and Caiaphas, A.D. 
35, that of Galeazzo Sforza's spirit to his 
brother Lodovico, that of St Gregoiy 


Thaumaturgus to the D— 1 , and that of this 
last-meqtioncd active police-magistrate to 
a nun of Girgenti, 1 would place in a 
class by themselves, as also the letters of 
candidates, concerning which I shall dilate 
more fully in a note at the end of the 
following poem. At present, sat prata 
btberunt. Only, concerning the shape 
of letters, they are all either square 
or oblong, to which general figures circular 
letters and round-robins also conform them¬ 
selves.—H. W.] 

Deer sir its gut to be the fashun now 
to rite letters to the candid 8s and i wus 
chose at a publick Meetin in Jaalam to 
du wut wus nessary fur that town, i 
writ to 271 ginerals and got ansers to 
209. tha air called candid 8s but I don't 
sec nothin candid about ’em. this here 
I wich I send wus thought salty’s factory. 
1 dunno as it’s ushle to print Poscrips, 
but as all the ansers I got hed the saim, 
I sposed it wus best, times has grctly 
changed. Formaly to knock a man into 
a cocked hat wus to use him up, but now 
it ony gives him a chance fur the cheef 
madgustracy.—H. B. 

Dear Sir, —You wish to know my 
notions 

On sartin pints thet rile the land; 
There’s nothin’ thet my natur so shuns 
Ex bein’ mum or underhand; 

I’m a straight-spoken kind o’ creetur 
Thet blurts right out wnt's in his head, 
An’ ef I’ve one pccooler feetur, 

It is a nose thet wunt be led. 

So, to begin at the beginnin’ 

An’ cornu direcly to the pint, 

I think the country’s underpinmn* 

Is some consid’ble out o’ jint; 

I aint agoin* to try your patience 
By tellin’ who done thb or thet, 

I don’t make no insinooations, 

1 jest let on I smell a rat. 

Thet is, I mean, it seems to me soj 
But, ef the public think I’m wrong, 

I wont deny Imt wut I be so,-— 

An*, £ict, it don’t smeU very strong; 
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My mind’s tu fair to lose its balance 
An’ say wich party hez most sense; 
There may be folks o’ greater talence 
Thel can't set stiddier on the fence. 

I’m an eclectic; ez to choosin* 

’Twixt this an’ thet, I’m plaguy lawth; 
I leave a side thel looks like losin’, 

But (wile there’s doubt) I stick to 
both; 

I Stan’ upon the Constitution, 

Kr preudunt statesmun say, who’ve 
planned 

\ u ay to git the most profusion 
O' chances ez to ware they’ll stand, 

Kz for the war, T go agin it,— 

I mean to say I kind o’ du,— 

Thet is, 1 mean thet, bein’ in it. 

The best way wuz to light it thrti; 

Not but wut abstract war is honid, 

1 sign to thet with all my heart. 

But civlyzation tJoos git forrid 
Sometimes upon a powder-cart. 

AlK)Ut thet darned Proviso matter 
I never hed a grain o’ doubt, 

Nor I aint one my sense to scatter 
So’st no one couldn’t pick it out; 

My love fer Nt)rth an’ South is equil. 

So I'll jest answer plump an’ frank. 
No matter wut may be the sequil,— 

Yes, Sir, I am agin a Bank. 

Ez to the answerin' o’ questions. 

I’m an oflf ox at bein’ druv. 

Though I aint one thet ary test shuns 
’ll give our folks a helpin’ .shove; 

Kind o’ permiscoous I go it 

Fer the holl country, an’ the ground 
1 take, ez nigh ez I can show it, 

Is pooty gcn’ally all round. 

I don’t appruve o’ givin’ pledges; 

You’d ough* to leave a feller free, 

An’ not go knockin’ out the wedges 
To ketch his fingers in the tree; 
Pledges air awfle breachy cattle 
Thet preudunt farmers don’t turn out,— 
Ez long *z the people git their rattle, 

Wut is there fer’m to grout about? 


Ez to the slaves, there's no confusion 
In my idees consarnin’ them,— 

/ think they air an Institution, 

A sort of -yes jest .so,—ahem: 

Do / own any? Of my merit 

On thet pint you yourself may jedge; 
All is, I never drink no .sperit. 

Nor 1 haint never .signed no pledge. 

J£/- to my princerples, I glory 
In he\in’ n«)lhin’ o’ the sort ; 

T aint a Wig, I aint a Tory, 

I’m jest a canderdatc, in short; 

Thet's fair an’ square an’ parpcndiclei, 

I But, of the Public cares a fig 
To hev me an’ thin’ in particler, 

Wy, I’m a kind o’ pcii-Wig. 

l'..S. 

Ez wc’rc a .sort o’ privateerin’, 

O’ course, you know, it’s sheer an' 
sheer. 

An’ there is sutthin’ waith your bearin’ 
I’ll mention in yottr privit car; 

Ef you git me inside the White House, 
Your head with ile I’ll kin’ o’ ’ninl 
By giftin’ you inside the IJght-house 
Down to the eend o’ Jaalam I’int. 

An’ ez the North hez took to brustlin’ 

At bein’ scrouged frum off the roost. 
I’ll tell ye wut ’ll save all tusslin’ 

An’ give our side ahainsome boost,— 
Tell ’em thet on the Slavery question 
I’m RiGiir, although to speak I’m 
lawth; 

This gives you a safe pint to rest on. 

An’ leaves me frontin’ .Squth by North. 

[And now of episjtles candidatial, which 
are of two kinds,—-namely, letters of ac¬ 
ceptance, and letters definitive of position. 
Our republic, on the eve of an election, may 
safely enough be called a republic of letters. 
Epistolary composition becomes then an 
epidemic, which seizes one candidate after 
another, not seldom cutting short the thread 
of political life. It has come to such a 
pass, that a party dreads less the attacks 
of its opponents than a letter from its 
candidate. IJtera scripta manet, and it 
will go hard if something bad cannot be 
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made of it. General Harrison, it is well 
understood, was surrounded, during lus 
candidacy, with the cordon ^anitaire of a 
vigilance committee. No prisoner in Spiel¬ 
berg was ever more cautiously deprived of, 
writing materials. 'I'he soot was scraped 
carefully from the chunney-placcs; out¬ 
posts of expert rifle-shooters rendered it 
sure death for any goose (who came clad in 
feathers) to approach within a certain 
limilerl distance of North Hend; and all 
domestic fowls about the prcmi.ses were 
reauced to the condition of Plato’s original 
man. By these prec.iutions the (ieneral 
was saved. Parva componere magnis, I 
remember, that, when party-spirit once ran 
high among my people, upon occasion of 
the choice of a new deacon, 1, having my 
■ preferences, yet not caring too openly to 
express them, made use of an innocent 
fraud to bring about that result which 1 
deemed most desirable. My stratagem 
was no other than the throwing a copy of 
the Complete Letter-Writer in the way of 
the candidate whom T Avished to defeat. 
He caught the infection, and addressed a 
short note to his constituents, in Avhich the 
opposite party detected so many and so grave 
improprieties (he had modelled it upon the 
letter of a young lady accepting a proijosal 
of marriage), that he not only lost his elec¬ 
tion, but, falling under a suspicion of 
Sabellianism and 1 know not what (the 
widow PCndive as.surcd me that he was a 
Paralipomenon, to her certain knowledge), 
was forced to leave the town. 'I'hus it is 
that the letter killeth. 

The object which candidates propose to 
themselves in writing is to convey no 
meaning at all. And h»*re is a quite un- 
suspect^ pitfall into which they succe.ssivcly 
plunge headlong. For it is precisely in such 
cryptographies that mankind are prone to 
seek for and And a wonderful amount and 
variety of significance. Omne ignotum pro 
mirifico. How do wc admire at the antique 
world striving to crack those oracular nuts 
from Delphi, Hammon, and elsewhere, in 
only one of which can 1 so much as surmise 
that any kernel had ever lodged; that, 
namely, w'hercin Apollo confessed that he 
was mortal. One Didymus is, moreover, 
related to have Avritten .six thousand books 
on the single subject of grammar, a topic 


rendered only more tenebrific by the labours 
of his successors, and which seems still to 
possess an attraction for authors in propor¬ 
tion as they can make nothing of it. A 
singular loadstone for theologians, al.so, is 
the Beast in the Apocalypse, whereof, in the 
course of my studies, I have note<l tw'o 
hundred and three seA’eral interpretations, 
each lethiferal to all the rest. Non nostrum 
est iantas componere Hies, yet I have myself 
ventured upon a two hundred and fourth, 
Avhich 1 embodied in a discourse preachwl 
on occ.ision of the demise of the late usurper, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and Ashich quieletl, 
in a large measure, the minds of my pt'oifle. 
It is true thatniy a-icaa son this important point 
Avere ardently controAcrted by Mr. Sbear- 
Jashub Holden, the then preceptor of our 
academy, and in other particulars a ver^ 
desciving and sensible young man, though 
possessing a somewhat limited knowledge 
of the Greek tongue. But h's heresy struck 
down no deep root, and, he having been 
lately removed by the hanrl of I^ovidcncc, 
I had the satisfaction of renfflrming my 
cherished sentiments in a sermon prcacheil 
upon the Lord's day immediately .succeeding 
his funeral. 'I'his might seem like taking 
an unfair advantage, did I not add that he 
had made provision in his last will (being 
celibate) for the publication of a posthumous 
tractate in suppoit of his own dangerous 
opinions. 

I know of nothing in our modern times 
which approaches so nearly to the ancient 
oracle as the letter oi a Presidential 
candidate. Noav, among the Greeks, 
the eating of beans was strictly forbidden 
to all such as had it in mind to consult 
those expert amphihologists, and this same 
prohibition on the pail of Pythagoras to 
his disciples is understood to imply an 
abstinence from ixilitics, beans having been 
used as ballots. I'hat other explication, 
fuod videlicet sensus eo cibo obtundi exisii~ 
marei, though supported pugnis et ealcibus 
by many of the learned, and not wanting 
the countenance of Cicero, is confuted by 
the larger experience of New England. On 
the whole, 1 think it safer to apply here the 
rule of interpretation which now generally 
obtains in regard to antique cosmogonies, 
myths, fables, proverbial expressions, and 
knotty points genemlly, which is, to find a 
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common-sense meaning, and then select 
whatever can he imagined the most opposite 
thereto. In this way we arrive at the con¬ 
clusion. that the Greeks objected to the 
questioning of candidates. And very 
properly, if, as I conceive, the chief point 
be not to discover what a person in that 
position IS, or what he wiU do, but whether 
he can be elected Vos exemplarta Greeca 
noftutna venate manu, versate dtuma. 

But, since an mutation of the Greeks m 
this particular (the asking of questions 
being one chief privilege of freemen) is 
hardly to be hoped for, and our candidates 
will answer, whether they are questioned or 
not, I would recommend that these ante- 
dectionary dialogues should be corned on 
by symbols, as were the diplomatic corre- 
sptmdences of the bcythians and Macrobn 
or confined to the language of signs, like 
the famous interview of Panurge and Goats- 
nose. A candidate might then convey a 
suitable reply to all committees of inquiry 
by closing one e>e, or by piesenting them 
with a phial of Egyptian darkness to be 
speculated upon by their respt*ctive con¬ 
stituencies 1 hese answers would be suscep¬ 
tible of whatever retrospective construction 
the exigencies of the political campaign 
might seem to demand, and the candidate 
could take his position on cither side of the 
fence with entue consistency. Oi, if letters 
most be written, profitable use might be 
made of the Dighton rock hieroglyphic or 
the cuneiform script, e\f ry fresh deapherer 
of which IS enabled to educe a dificrcnt 
meaning, whereby a sculptured stone oi 
two supplies us, and will probably continue 
to supply posterity, with a very vast and 
vaiious body of authentic history For 
even the briefest epistle in the ordinary 
chirography is dangerous. There is scarce 
any style so compressed that superfluous 
w(^s may not be detected in it. A severe 
cntic might curtail that famous brevity of 
Caesars by two-thirds, drawing his pen 
through the supererogatory vent and vtdt. 
Perhaps, after the surest footing of hope 
IS to be found in the rapidly increasing 
tendency to demand less and less of qualifica¬ 
tion m candidates. Already have states- 
inanriiip, expenence, and possession 
(nay, the profession, even) of principles 
been reject^ as superflttous, and may not 


the patriot reasonably hope that the ability 
to write will follow ? At present, there may 
be death in pot-hooks as well as pots, the 
loop of a letter may suffice for a bow-stnng, 
and all the dreadful heresies of Antislavery 
may lurk in a flourish.—H. W.] 


No. VlII 

A SECOND IbTTER IROM B. SAWIN, FSQ. 

[In the following epistle, we behold Mr 
Sawin returning a miles emeritus, to the 
bosom of his family Quantum mutatusl 
The good Father of us all had doubtless 
intrusted to the keeping of this child of his 
certain faculties of a constructive kind. He 
had put in him a share that vital force, • 
the nicest economy of every minute atom of 
which IS necessary to the perfect develop¬ 
ment of Humanity He had given him a 
brain and heart, and so had equipped his 
soul with the two strong wings of know¬ 
ledge and love whereby it can mount to 
hang its nest under the eaves of heaven 
And this child, so dowered, he had intrusted 
to the keeping of his vicar the State How 
stands the account of that stewardship? 
'Fhe State, or Soiicty (call her by what 
name you will), had taken no manner of 
thought of him till she saw him swept out 
into the street, the pitiful leavings of last 
nights debauch, with cigar-ends, Icmon- 
paiings, tobacco-quids, slops, vile stenches, 
and the whole loathsome next-mommg of 
the bar-room,—an own child of iheAlniighty 
God 1 1 remember him as he was brought 
to be christened, a ruddy, rugged babe , 
and now there he wallows, reeking, seething, 
—the dead cort>se, hot of a man, but of a 
soul,—a putrefying lump, horrible for the 
bib that is in it Comes the wind of heaven, 
that good Samontan. and parts the hair 
upon his forehead, nor is too nice to kiSs 
those parched, cracked lips, the morning 
opens upon him her eyes full of pitying 
sunshine, the sky yearns down to him, -—and 
there he lies fermenting O sleep i lA me 
not profane thy holy pame by calling that 
stertorous unconsciousness a dumber i 
and by comes along the State, God's viqar. 

I Does she say, *' My poor, forkmi 
I child 1 Bdxold here a wMeh X ww 
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dig and plant and build for me ” ? 
o, but, '' Here i.s a recruit ready-made 
hand, a piece of destroying energy 
unprofitably idle." So she claps an 
ity suit on him, puts a musket in 
and sends him off, with Guber- 
.1 and other godspeeds, to do duty 
estroycr. 

ade one of the crowd at the last 
ics' Fair, and, with the rest, stood 
in wonder at a perfect machine, with 
of fire, its boiler-heart that sent the 
pd pulsing along the iron arterirs, 
thews of steel. And v>h)lc I was 
the adaptation of means to end, 
onious involutions of contrivance, 
®iver-bewildercd complexity, I saw 
*and greasy fellow, the imperious 
\ckey and drudge, whose sole’ 
Wo let fall, at intervals, .a flrop or 
’rapon a certain joint. Then my 
ur/ithin me. See there a piece of 
to which that other you^marvcl 
, the rude first effort of a child, 
Ihich not merely suffices to set a 
n motion, but w'hich can send 
through the infinite future, 
ice, not for turning out pins, 
buttonholes, but for making 
i^ears. And yet this thing of 
housed, waited on, guarded 
clast, and it shall be a erime 
,is to scratch it with a pin ; 

, with its fire of God in it, 
ed hither and thither, and 
fully a thousand miles to be 
a Mexic.'in cannon - hall. 
|er .State! My heart burned 
ity and indignation, and I 
ivenant with iny own soul, 
uetuseyo, at, in biasphemiis 
non W.J 


nak( 

S'ot 
.0 m 
ying 
jgly I 
lis gi, 
aatori 
IS a il^ 

1 ni 
Media' 
gazing 
its soul' 
hot b1u« 
and its 
admiring 
the harn, 
and the 1 
a grimed 
engine’s 
office was' 
two of oil 
soul said 
inechanisn 
at is but a 
—a force w 
few wheels 
an impulse 
—a contrivai' 
or stitching 
Hamlets and 
iron bh.all be 
from nist and 
but so much 
while the other 
sh-all lie buffe 
finally sent card 
the target for 
Unthrifty Mot 
within me for 
renewed this o 
—In aliis wan. 
contra Ckristu 


1 SPOSR you wl 'rare I 

t«>il fnr W ® soul o’ me, 

Exacty ware I ^ “P'lf.- 

Wen I left hum,T,l>«l‘"ort-oy 
wom’t ba« neither, 

(The scaliest trief ‘•'“y.”" P’“y«> 
noe hither,) 

Now one on -emf ^ i->l«y 

thouBht 11"“ “'1''" ’ 

L 


An’ sawed it off because they said ’twuz 
kin’ o’ mortifyin*; 

I’m willin’ to believe it wuz, an’ yit I 
don’t see, nuther, 

W'y one shoud take to feelin’ cheap a 
minnit sooner *n t’other, 

Sence both wuz equilly to blame; but 
things is ez they be; 

It look on so they tcxik it off, an’ thet’s 
enough fer me; 

There’s one good thing, though, to be 
said about ray wooden new one,— 

The liquor can’t get into it ez’t used to 
in the true one; 

So it saves drink; an’ then, besides, a 
feller couldn’t beg 

A gretter blcssin’ then to bev one oilers 
sober peg; 

It’s true a chap *s in want o’ two fer 
follerin* a drum. 

But all the inarch I’m up to now is jest 
to Kingdom Come. 


I’ve lost one eye, but thet’s a loss it’s 
easy to supply 

Out o’ the glory thet I’ve gut, fer thet is 
all my eye; 

An’ one is big enough, I guess, by 
diligently usin’ it, 

To see all I shall ever git by way o’ pay 
fer losin’ it; 

Off’cers I notice, who git paid fer all our 
thumps an’ kickins, 

Du wal by keepin’ single eyes arter the 
fattest pickins; 

So, ez the eye's put fairly out, I’ll lam 
to go without it, 

An’ not allow myself to be no gret put 
out about it. 

Now, le’ me see, thet isn’t all; I used, 
’fore leavin’ Jaalam, 

To count things on my finger*eends, hut 
sutthin’ seems to ail ’em : 

Ware’s my left hand ? Oh, darn it, yes, 
’ I recollect wut’s come on’t j ■ 

I haint no left arm but my right, an* 
thet’s gut jest a thumb on’t; 

It aint so hendy ez it wuz to caVlate a 
sum on’t. 

N 
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I’ve he<l some fibs broke,—six (I b’lieve), 
—I haint kep’ no account on ’em; 

Wen pensions git to be the talk, I’ll 
settle the amount on ’em. 

An’ now I’m speakin’ about libs, it kin’ 
o’ brings to mind 

One thet I couldn’t never break,—the 
one I lef’ behind ; 

Ef you should see her, jest clcai out the 
spout o’ your invention 

An’ pour the longest sweetnin’ in about 
an annooal pension. 

An* kin’ o’ hint (in case, you know, the 
critter should lefuse to lie 

Consoled) I aint so ’xpensive now to 
keep ez wut I used to be ; 

There’s one arm less, ditto one eye, an’ 
then the leg thet’s wooden 

Can be took off an’ sot away wenevei 
ther’s a puddin’. 


I spnse you think I’m cornin’ back e? 
oppcrlunt cz thunder, 

With shiploads o’ gold images an’ varus 
sorts o’ plunder; 

Wal, ’fore I vullinteercd, I thought this 
country wuz a soit o’ 

Canaan, a reg’lar Promised Land flowin’ 
with rum an’ watei, 

Ware piopaty growed up like time, with¬ 
out no cultivation, 

An’ gold wuz dug ez taters be among our 
Yankee nation. 

Ware natetal advantages wcie puflicly 
amazin’, 

Ware every rock there wuz aliout with 
precious stuns wuz blazin’, 

Ware mill-sites filled the country up ez 
thick ez you could ciam 'em. 

An’ desput rivers lun about a beggin’ 
folks to dam ’em ; 

'I'hen there were meetinhouses, tu, chock¬ 
ful o’ gold an’ silver 

Thet you could take, an* no one couldn’t 
hand ye in no bill fer- 

Thet’s wut I thought afore I went, thet’s 
wut them fellers told us 

Thet stayed to hum an’ speechified an’ to 
the buzzards sold us; 


I thought thet gold-mines could lie; gut 
cheaper than Chiny asters, j 
An’ see myself acomin’ back like itixty 
Jacob Astnrs; 1 

Pul sech idees soon melted downi an’ 
didn’t leave a gi ease-spot; j 
I vow my boll shcci o’ the spiles Momldn’t 
come nigh a V spot; / 

Although, most any wares we’ve bcii, you 
needn’t break no locks, j 

Nor lun no kin’ o’ risks, to fill yoiii 
pocket full o’ rocks. t 

I \pect I mentioned in my last s'ome o’ 
the natetal feeturs # 

O’ this all-fiered bug^^y hole in thj’ way o* 
.rwfle crccturs, . 

But I fergut to name (new tilings to 
speak on so abounded) jj 
I low one day you'll most die y|i’ thust, 
.in’ ’fore the next git’dro^fwnded. 
The clymit seems to me jest l^ikc a tea- 
j)Ot made o’ p«*wter c 
Our Prcudence hed, thet wouuldn’t pour 
(all she could du) to su'it her ; 

Fust place the leaves ’ottldchokie the spout, 
so’s not a drop ’ould -dreen out, 
Then Prude ’ould tip an’ tid> an’ tip, till 
the Iroll kit bust clea n out, 

The kivci-hinge-pti. licin’ IcJ/St, tea-leavc'» 
an’ tea an’ kiver 

’ould all come down fwuy// / ez though 
the dam bust in a ri^ ver. 

Jest so ’tis here ; holl raontths there aint 
a day o’ rainy weat^her, 

An’ jest ez th’ officers ’oudd be a layin’ 
heads together { 

Kz l’ how’ they’d mix theirf drink at sech 
a mrlin^aiy deepotf’,— 

’Twould pour ez though trre lid wuz off 
the cverlastiil^ tea^^jot. 

The cons’quence is, Ihet^ I shall take, 
wen I’m allowed ko leave here, 
One piece o’ propaly j^long, an* Ihet’s 
the shakin* fever ^; 

It’s reggilar employme^nt, though, an’ 
thet aint thoughVj. to hai m ime. 
Nor ’taint so tiresome r ez rt wuz with 
t’other leg an* a^rm on ; 

An’ it’s a consolation,^ tu, although it 
doesn’t pay, 
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]^«v it said you’re some grel shakes 
< in any kin’ o’ way. 

>T^jjTn’t veiy long, I tell yc wut, I 
*i thought o’ fortin-makin’,— 

One ^ reg’lar sliiver-de-freeze, an’ 
1 next e? good ex bakin’,— 

One abiihn’ in the sand, then 

I smoth’riii’ in the mashes, 

(iit UP c sound, be put to bed a nfiess o’ 
*^'ihacks an’ smashes. 

But thr"’ thinks I. at Jiny rate there’s 
‘glory to be hed, - 

Thet’s investment, arter .all, thet 
pan n’t turn out so bail; 

But som\*’‘''‘''''^» licked, T 

^ ibJ.s found the thanks 

Gut kin V ' afme they come cr 

pnJown ez the ranks ; 

The Ginj’^'''\g“^ biggest sheer, the 
^*urnles next, an’ so on,-- 

We neve^*^ ^ blasted mite o’ glory ez 
^ \uow on ; 

An* snose \ ^ wonder how you’re 

^ iroirV contrive its 

Division so V ^ 

pnvits; 

Ef you .shouW^ multiply by ten the poitum 
o’ 

You wouldn’tXfi'^ more’n half enough to 
speak P ^ graie-stun; 

We dt the Sn**! 

^ thet’s Wai’s hoppeis; 

**■ c lowest grade thet helps 
the coppeis. 

|lks thet go agin a Ixidy 
)ul in’t, 

ed with a hide without a 
lie in’t; 

,jkm’ o’ thing J slia'n't 
furdei, 

oil ’cers’ pai quisite,— 
’y jest the minder. 


Leftenants is 
pick u 
Tt may suit i 
with a 

An’ aint contei* 
bagnet 
gt But glory is 
)i pursue 1] 

Co/, thet’s ' 
^ourn 


Wal, arter I gin “P. I =>* 1 '“^ 
there's on<L • . i , -a » 
Thing in the billl P"- “ 

thel-.s the *“*.'<>'«■ ™«.!, 

Er once we git to *' 

persume wtf 


All day an’ night shall revel in the halls 
o’ Montezumy. 

I’ll tell ye wut mj^ revels wur, an’ see how 
you would like ’em; 

Jf^e never gut inside the hall: the nighest 
ever / come 

Wur stan'in’ sdntry in the sun (an’, fact, 
it <teemed a cent’ry) 

A ketchin’ smelks o’ biled an* roast thet 
come out thru the entry, 

An’ heann’ ez 1 sweltered thru my passes 
an’^repasses, 

A rat-tat-too o’ knives an’ forks a clinkty- 
clink o’ glasses: 

I can’t tell off the bill o’ fare the Oin’rals 
hed inside; 

All I know is, thet out o’ doors a pair o* 
soles wuz fried, 

\n* not a hunderd miles aw'ay friim ware 
this child wuz posted, 

A Massachusetts citizen wuz baked an’ 
biled an’ roasted; 

The on’y thing like revellin’ thet ever 
come to me 

Wuz bein’ routed out o’ sleep by thet 
darned revelee. 


They say the quarrel’s settled now ; fer 
my part I’ve some doubt on’t, 

*t’ll take more hsh'Skm than folks think 
to take the rile clean out on’t; 

At any rate I'm so used up I can’t do no 
more fightin’, 

The on'y chance thet’s left to me is 
politics or writin’; 

Now, cz the people’s gut to hev a 
milingtary man. 

An’ I aint nothin’ else jest now, I’ve hit 
upon a plan; 

The can’idatin’ line, you know, ’ould suit 
me to a T, 

An’ ef I lose, ’twunt huit my ears to 
lodge another flea; 

So I’ll set up ez can’idate fer any kin* o* 
office, 

(I mean fer any thet includes good ea^« 
cheers an’ soffies; 

Fer ez tu runnin’ fer a place ware work’s 
the time o’ day. 
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You know thel’s wnt I never did,—except 
the other way;) 

Ef it’s the Presidential cheer fer wirh I'd 
beltei run, 

Wilt two legs any wares about could keep 
up with my one? 

There aint no kin’ o’ quality in can’idates, 
it’s said, 

So useful c/- a wooden leg, — I'xcept a ' 
wooden head; 

There’s nothin’ aint so poppylar—(wy, 
it’s a parfect sin 

To think wut Mexico hez paid ler Santy 
Anny’s pin;)— 

Then I hainl gut no princerples, an’, 
scnce I wu/ knee-high, 

I never did hev any gret, cz you can 
testify; 

I’m a decided peace-man, tu, an’ go agin 
the war,— 

Fer now the holl on’t’s gone an’ past, 
wut is there to go for'i 

Ef, wile you’re ’lectioneerin’ round, some 
curus chaps should beg 

To know my views o’ state aHairs, ie»t 
answer wooden lko! 

Ef they aint settisfied with thet. an’ kin’ 
o’ pry an’ doubt 

An’ ax fer sutthin’ deffynit, jest say ONE 
EYE PUT out ! 

Thet kin’ o’ talk I guess you’ll find ’ll 
answer to a charm, 

An’ wen you’ic diuv lu nigh the wall, 
hoi’ up my missin’ arm; 

Ef they should nose round fer a pledge, 
put on a vartoous look 

An’ tell ’em thet’s perciscly w'Ut I never 
gin nor—look! 


Then you can call me “Timbertoes,”— 
thet’s wut the people likes; 

Sutthin’ combinin’ moiril truth with 
phrases sech ez strikes; 

Some say the people’s fond o’ this, or 
thet, or wut you please,— 

I tell ye wut the people want is jest 
correct idees; 

“Old Timbertoes,” you see, ’s a creed 
it’s safe to be quite bold on. 


There’s nothin’ in't the other side can 
any nays git hold on; I 

It’s a good tangible idee, a sutihii V to 
embody ^ 

Thet valoiablc class o’ men who ; look 
thru brandy-toddy; 

It gives a Party PLitfoim, tu, jest , level 
with the mind 

Of all light-thinlvin’, honest folk|s thet 
mean to go it blind; j< 

Then theie air othei good hoor aws to 
dror on cz you neetl ’em, J 
.Sech ez the om'-kykd Si arterYer, the 
IlLOODY BlRDOtREDOM 
’rhem'b will takes hold o’ fc 
think, ez well cz o’ the qj, 

An’ makes you saitin o’ the ai j'o’ good 
men of all ' lasses. 


ks thet 
asses, 




7 
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There’s one thing I’m in do { >t about; 

in Older to be T’iesidiiU^]i, 

It’s absolutely ne’ssaiy to bc’^a Simthein 
residunt; t 

The Constitution settles tht'^t, an’ also 


thet a fellei 


r. 


Must own a nigger o’ so^ne .sort, jet 
black, or I 'iiwo, <n ^yellei. 

Now I hainl no objectiouis .igln p.ii- 
ticklar climes, / 

Noi agin ownin’ anythin?* (execqU the 
truth sometimes), 

But, ez I hainl no caprital, up there 
among ye, maybe, p 

You might laise funds ei 'lOugh fei me to 
buy a low-priced F„ iby, 

An’ then to suit the No’Ph ern folks, who 
feel oblcegi'd to s^hy 

They hate an’ cuss thcdSiCry thing they 
vote fer every 

Say you’re assured I full butt fer 
labbaty’s difrusi|^)i 

An’ made the purchis fon’y jest to spite 
the Institootiona.— 

But, golly ! there’s t’^ie cunier’s hoss 
upon the pavetrtf ent pawin’! 

I’ll be mote ’xplicit in hmy next. 

Youm, i 

UlRDOFlIlRDUM SaWIN. 
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j \Vc have now a tolciably fair chance of 
estin lilting how the balance-hheet stands 
bctwlfcn our ifturncd volunteer and glory. 
Supfiosing the entries to be set down on 


both sides of the account in fractional 
parts of one hundred, we shall arrive at 
something like the following result;— 


R Sawin, Ksq., in account with (Blank) Glory. 


< J 



hyltus of one log . 


30 1 

,, do • one aim . 


*5 i 

,. do J four fingers 

. 

• 5 ; 

, di).I one eye . 

. 

TO i 


till-i|^rc*<l‘inK of six nb- 
liavil'g xerxed iiiidcT Colonel t'ushiiig 
oi^e iiioiilli. 


To one 673th three che-ers in Faneuil Hall 
,, do. do. on occasion of ptc.sentation of 
xword to Colonel Wright 
„ one suit of gray clothes (ingeniously un¬ 
becoming) . 

„ musical entertainments (drum and fife six 

moirths). 

,, one dinner after return .... 

., chance of iicnsion ..... 
privilege of drawing long-bow during lest 
of natuial life. 


r,. 1:. 


It shor «>wJPP'-’Rr th.at Mr. Sawin found | unmtm'sted in arboriculture,was so zealous? 


the actual' 1 ,^t curiously the reverse of the 
bill of l.ir«">, vfrtised in Faneuil Hall and 
other plac^l'l Hi< primal y object seems 
to h.ixe ni.tkiiig of his fortune. 

Qurrtvntia* priuium, virtus post 

MumiHOf. j’h* hoisti“d .vnl for F,ldorado, 
and ship\vn'‘cked on Point 'rribulation, 
{)HiJ non ^nortaha pettora io^is, aiiri 
Hicra fames .\ *l’he spt'culation has some¬ 
times erosseiA "ly niind, in that dieary 
iiUerv.al oi which inteivenes be¬ 

tween tiuarterly stiixeiidiary showeis, that 
Providence, b’y tlw^ creation of a money- 
tree, might ha pi' sirnplifud wonderiully the 
sometimes pei’Wli'-’^i”!; pioblem of human 
life. We reaiA of bread-trees, the butter 
for which lies rtPady-churnetl in Irish bogs. 
Milk-trees we f in'll assured of in .South 
America, and ; stout Sir John Hawkins 
testifies to wajhT-trecs in the (’anaries. 
Boot-trees beau, abundantly in Lxnn and 
elsewhere; and [ 1 'la'’*' iii 1*“^ entries 
of the wealthy, I hat-tri'es with a fair show 
of fruit. A fail'iily*fri'i' 1 once cultivated 
my.self, and fou»d therefrom but a scanty 
yield, and that tasteless and innutri- 

lious. Of triHJS jlii'aring men we are not 
without examples ,1 ‘hose in the park of 
l/juis the Klevcnfh of France. Who has 
forgotten, moreover, ‘hat olive-tree, grow¬ 
ing in the Atheniafn's back-garden, with its 
strange u.\onous elfop. for the general pro¬ 
pagation of which, Vi* of a new and precious 
variety, the philoscll'her Diogenes, hitherto 


In the sylva of our own Southern States, 
the female- of my family have called my 
attention to the chin.i-trce. Not to 
multiply examples, 1 will barely add to 
my list the birch-tree, in the smalUT 
bundles of which lias been implanted so 
miraculous a virtue for communicating the 
L.ilin and thvek languages, and which 
may well, therefore, be classed among the 
Irei'S producing necessaries of life,—rrwer- 
abih donum futatis t irgu'. That money- 
trees «xisted in the golden age there want 
not ]Hevalent reasons for our believing, 
h'or docs not the old proverb, when it 
asseits that money does not grow on every 
bush, imply a Jortiori that there were 
certain bushes which did ]uoduce it? 
Again, there is another ancient saw to the 
etfi'ct that money is the root of all evil. 
From which two adages it maybe safe to 
infer that the aforesaid species of tree first 
degeneratefl into a .shrub, then absconded 
iindciground, and finally, in our iron age, 
vanished altogether. In favourable ex¬ 
posures it may be conjectured that a 
.specimen or two survived to a great age, 
as in the garden of the Hesperidcs; and, 
indeed, what else could tUat tree in the 
Sixth i^neid have been, with a bVanch 
w'hcreof the Trojan hero procured admis¬ 
sion to a territory, for the entering of 
which money is a surer passport than to 
a certain other more profitable and too 
foreign kingdom ? Wiictbcr these specula- 
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tions of mine have any force in them, or 
whether they will not rather, by most 
readers, be deemed impertinent to the 
matter in hand, is a question which 1 
leave to the determination of an indulgent 
posterity. That there were, in more 
primitive and happier times, shops where 
money was sold,—and that, too, on credit 
and at a bargain, —I take to be matter of 
demonstration. For what but a dealer in 
this article was that /Eolus who supplied 
Ulysses with motive-power f»)r his fleet in 
bags? What that Ericus, King of Sweden, 
who is said to have kept the winds in his 
cap? what, in more recent times, those 
T^apland Nomas who traded in favourable 
breezes ? All which will appear the more 
clearly when we consider, that, even to this 
day, raisingthevtind is proverbial for raising 
money, and that brokers and banks were 
invented by the Venetians at a later period. 

And now for the improvement of this 
digression. I find a parallel to Mr. Sawin’s 
fortune in an adventure of niy own. For, 
shortly after I had first broached to myself 
the before-stated natural-historical and 
archaeological theories, as I was passing, 
htxc negotia penitus mecum revolvers, 
through one of the obscure suburbs of 
our New England metrojjoli.s, my eye was 
attracted by these words upon a sign¬ 
board,— Cheai* CASH-SroKe. Here was 
at once the confirmation of my specula¬ 
tions, and the subst.tnce of my hopes. 
Here lingered the fragment of a happier 
past, or stretched out the first tremulous 
organic filament of a more fortunate future. 
Thus glowed the di-stant Me.xico to the eyes 
of Sawin, as he looked through the dirty 
pane of the recruiting-office window, or 
speculated from the summit of that mirage- 
Pisguh which the imps of the bottle are so 
cunning to raise up. Already had my 
Alnaschar-fancy (even during that first 
half-believing glance) expended in various 
useful directions the funds to be obtained 
by pledging the manuscript of a proposed 
volume of discourses. Already did a clock 
ornament the tower of tlie Jaalani meeting¬ 
house, a gift appropriately, but modestly, 
commemorated in the parish and town 
rectjffds, both, for now many years, kept 
by myself. Already bad my son Seneca 
completed his course at the University. 


Whether, for the moment, we may < 

considered as actually lording it over , ‘ ‘ 
Baratarias with the viccroyalty of 
Hope invests us, and whether we arfSj'^"*®" 
so warmly housed as in our S' ^ 
castles, would afford matter of argXP^”*^^ 
Enough that 1 found that signboard 
no other than a bait to the tratf to lx* 
decayed grocer. Nevertheless, 1 lx P ^ 
pound of dates (getting short 
reason of immense flights of hai '^ht by 
who pursuefl and lighted upon tlj 
even in the very sca1c.s), which pi 
made not only with an eye to ^ 

ones at home, but also as a if*. ® 
reproof of that too frequent haU ]'ff’i’'at«ve 
mind, which, forgetting the duc*^’^ y 
chronology, will often persuade ii, ’ ‘^'•'der of 
happy scc])trc of Saturn is strc'V“‘ * ^ 
this .Astraia-forsakcn nineteenth over 

Having glanc'd at the lcdge^'‘”*“’'y’ 
under the title Su7i.i/n, B., let q of (j lory 
our investigations, and discover^ V? 
structive volume doe.s not coi " 
charges more per.son.illy interest some 

selves. 1 think we .should lOj? to our- 
noniical of our resources, did w' “’on* eco- 
appreciatc the fact, that, when thonmghly 
Jonathan seems to be thrust Brother 

into his own pocket, he is, 
ours. I confess that the latf' Pt’^^tog 

the country h.is 1 ms .i running# Y which 


ours. 1 eontess that the lar-' 

the country h.is 1 ms .i runnin& “ which 
changed my views as to thcT 'ttatcnally 
raising revenue. If, by mcthocl of 

taxation, the bills for evcij^'^”^ direct 
outlay were brought under/ extraordinary 
eye, so that, like thrifty/ '"»««dutc 
we could see where and how/ housekeeiJers. 
was going we should bd the money 
commit extravagances. likely to 

things arc m^inaged in sf iliese 

mugger way, that we knoj”*^" 
jiay for ; the poor man iseP 
.« the rich ; and. while much 

scrimping at the spigot, 
is drawing off at the government 

know that a part of iheff®’’ could 

for tea and coffee goes tr«"®y wc expend 
balls, ami that it is Me!''. 
makes the clothes on our,. which 

it would .set some of us ? more costly, 
the present fall, I have linking. During 
myself a government d' 

study and handing me "V 

ye following bill 
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WASIllNr ION, 2 »€pt 30, 1848 

Rt,\ fioMi K IIBUR to 2Sncl8 iSamuel, 

Df. 

lo hu shore ol svork done m Mexico on 
oortiiership account, sundry jobs, as 
Iielou 

„ kilfug, m liming, and wounding alKiut 

; XM Mcmcous . $2 00 

„ si tujhtering one y ,oman cm r> mg water 

to wounded 10 

, extm work on tuo diAciciU Siblaihs 


(one bomb irdnicnt «nd one assault) 
uljereby the Mexicans were pit 
vented from defiling themselves with 
tht idol itrtcs of high mass ^ > 

, throwing *tii espcciillv fortunati ami 
Protest lilt bimbshtll into the Caiht 
dral at \cri C«u/, whtrebj stvcrsl 
ft male P ipist-s wtrt slain at tl t »h ii so 

his proportion of Cf.h pud fn ton 

4111 led ternlor> 175 

, do do f^r I o 14111 ring do 1^0 

, inantinng «lo witli new suteri i com 

]K>st called Vincrii. in C iti/eti 50 

xit ndinp tht aret of freedom ind 
Piotcstantisin 01 

.,loiv or 


Inunuii it pnyiiitut 1 * fejnested 

N It Ihtnkful lor former fuouis, 
U S 11 quests continmnce ot pilronigc 
(ii di rs I \ccuted with ntatness md iltspatch 
Itrnis IS low as those of in> olntr con- 
trictor for the sinic kind and style of work 

I c.in ftney the offici'il answering ni> 
look of horroi* with— Yes, Sn it looks 
likt a high chifgc Sir, but m these diys 
sKiightering is, shughtenng Verily, I 
would that tviry one undtistood that it 
was, for it gois about obtaining money 
under the filse. pretmee of being glory 
1 or me, I havt [an im igination which pHys 
me uncomfort tricks It hippens lo 
me sometimes [to see a slaughterer on his 
way home froiiAhis day’s woik, and forth¬ 
with my imigmlation puts a cocked hit 
upon his head And epaulettes upon his 
shoulders, and stjls him up as a candidate 
for the Ih-eaidencir. So also, on a recent 
public occasion, *s the place assigned to 
the ‘ Reictend C^T?y ’ u* just behind that 
of "Ofiiccrs of t^ Array and Navy ’ in 
processions, it wa‘-vniy fortune to be seated 
at the dinner-tal|e over against one of 


] these respectable persons He was arrayed 
as (out of his own profession) only kings, 
court'Officers, and footmen are m huropc, 
and Indians in America Now what docs 
my over ■'Officious imagination but set to 
work upon him strip him of his gay livery, 
and present him to me coatless, his trousers 
‘ thrust into the t6ps of a piir of boots thick 
I with clotud blood, and a basket on his 
I arm out of which lolled a goie smeared 
axe, thereby destroying my relish for the 
umporal mercies upon the board before 
i me •—H -W ] 


No. IX 

a IHIRD LETTER FROM 1 SAWIN, FSQ. 

[I pon the following letter sKnder com¬ 
ment will be needful In what n\cr Selem- 
nus has Mr Siwin bathed that he has 
Ix-come so swiftly oblivious of his formei 
loves? I'luin on ardent and (.is befits a 
soldici) coiiffdcnt wooer of tbit co\ bridi, 
the pupul ir favour, we sei him subside ol 
a sudden into the (I trust not jilted) Cin- 
Liniidtus returning to hts plough with a 
goodly si/cd blanch of wiUow m his hand , 
hgunativclv leturnmg, howeitr lo i figuni' 
live plough and fiom no profound affection 
foi that lionoured implement of husbandry 
(for which mdcid hlr Saw in ncier dis- 
pliytd inv decided predilection), but m 
Older to be gracefully summoned therefrom 
to more congtnial lalmurs It should 
seem th<it the charactci of the encicnt 
Dictator had become part of the recognised 
stock ot our modern political comedy, 
though, as oui term of office extends to 
a quidrcniual length, the paiallcl is pot so 
minutclv cxai t as could be desired It is 
sufficiently so, however, for purposes of 
sicnic representation An humble cottage 
(if built of logs the better) forms the 
Arcadian background of the stage Ibis 
rustic paiadise is labelltd Ashland, Jaalam, 
North Bind Marsh held. Kinderhook, or 
Mton Rouge, os occasion demands. Be¬ 
fore the door stands a something wrth one 
handle (the other painted m proper per¬ 
spective), which represents, m happy ideal 
vagueness, the plough To this thpf de¬ 
feated candidate rushes wnth delinoiis joy, 
wdeomed as a father by appropriate groups 
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of happy labourers, or from it the successful 
one is torn with difficulty, sustained alone 
by a noble sense of public duty. t)nly I 
liave observed, that, if the scene be laid at 
B&ton Rouge or Ashland, the labourers are 
kept carefully in the background, and are 
heard to shout from behind the scenes in a 
singular tone resembling ululation, aiul 
accompanied by a sound not unlike vigor¬ 
ous clapping. Thi.s, however, may be 
artistically in keeping with the habits of the 
rustic population of those localities. 'I'hc 
precise connection Ijetwcen agricultural 
pursuits and statesmanship I ha\c not 
been able, after diligent inquiry, to dis¬ 
cover. But, that my investigations may 
not be barren of all fruit, I will mention one 
curious statistical fact, which f consider 
thoroughly established, namely, that no real 
farmer ever attains practically beyond a 
seat in the .icncral Court, however theoretic¬ 
ally qualified for more exalted station. 

It is probable th.it some other prospect 
has been opened to Mr. Sawin, and that 
he has not made this great sacrifice without 
some definite understanding in regard to a 
seat in the cabinet or a foreign mission. 
It may be supposed that we of Jaalani 
were not untouched by a feeling of villatic 
pride in beholding our townsman occupy¬ 
ing so large a space in the public eye. 
And to me, deeply revolving the qualifica¬ 
tions necessary to a candidate in these 
frugal times, those cf Mr. S. seemed 
peculiarly adapted to a successful cam¬ 
paign. The loss of a leg, an arm, an eye, 
and four fingers reduced him so nearly to 
the condition of a rw.v et preterea nihil, 
that I could think of nothing but the loss 
of his head by which his chance couUl have 
been bettered. But since lie has chosen 
to balk our suffrages, w'e must content our¬ 
selves with what wc can get, remembering 
lactucas non ase dandas, dam cardui 
sufficianl. —H, W.] 

I SPOSE you recollect thet I explained 
iny gennle views 

In the last billet thet T writ, ’way down 
frum Veery Cruzc, 

Jest arter I’d a kin’ o’ ben .spontanously 

, sot U]) 

To run unannermously fer the Preser- 
dential cup; 


O' course it worn'i no wish o* if : 

’iwuz fertlely distressin’, f ’ 
But poppiler enthusiasm gut so almf • », 
pressin’ ^ ^ 

Thet, though like sixty all along I _ i 
an’ fussed an’ soiTered, I 
There didn’t seem no ways to stoj, 
bringin’ on me foiierd ; ' P 
P'acl is, they udged the matte*. j 
couldn’t help admiltin’ 1 ’ 

The Father o’ his Country’s shoes „ j- 
but mine ould lit in, ■ 

Besides the savin’ o’ the soles fer 
succeed, 

Scein* thet with one w'annut foot, 
be more 'n I need ; 

An’, tell ye wut, them shoes , 

thund’rin sight o’ jiatchfc , 

Ef this ere fashion is to last ’ 
into o’ hatchin’ 


ages to 
ipair’d 


!we*\c gut 


at fust I 


I I wuz the 
aw. 


A pair o’ second Washinlonl 

new election,- - ^ 

Thoiigh, fer ez numl)ei: on.' 

I tlon t make no 

I w uz agoin’ on to s.ay thet if 
saw i 

The masses w'ould slick X<L' 

Country’s lalhtr-’n 
(The,. v„uM ha' had U 1/-; 
told em twouldn tf 

Coz thet Vfuz zutlhin- o],. ,h„. 

couldn t split in tuJ 
An' Washiiiton hed hed 
fairly to his door, ' 

Nor darsn’l s-iy tworn’t 
.sixty year afore,) 

But 'taint no,matter cz 
wuz noinernated, 

’Twom’t natur but wut 
coiisid’able elated, 

An’ wile the liooraw o’/' 
kind 

I thought 

country with a 

Sance I’ve coma hum, t) , 
romid, I think I 
Strong argnountz cz ^ 

make me chans},. 


,c the hooraw 
kind o noo an 
hi our liekel 


liisn, much ez 
o thet; w'en I 
• I should feel 
wuz 
caird the 
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Il’s clear to any one whose brain aint j 
fvir gone in a phthisis, 1 

Tliel hail Cohimby’s happy land is goin‘ ; 

thru a crUis, ' 

An’ ’twouldii’t noways clu to hcv the | 

j>eoi)le’s mind distracted j 

l>y bein' all to once by sev’ral pop’lar 1 
names atlackted; 

'Twould save holl haycartloails o’ fuss 
an' three four months o’ jaw, 

Ef some ilIu'>irous pa)lriul should back 
(Hit an’ withdraw; 

So, e^ I aint a no«)ked btiek, hke- 

like ole (I swow, ' 

I duuno cv I kni>w his name) - I'll go 
baek to my plough. 

Wenever an .\nK‘rikin distinguisheil poll- * 
li‘'hin I 

liegin-s to try ct wut they call definin’ 

. his posishin, j 

Wal, I, fer one, feel sure he amt gut 
nothin’ to ileline; 

It’s .so nine cases out o’ ton, but jest that 
tenth is mine; 

..\n’ ’taint no more ’n i*. proper n’ right 
in sech a sitooalion 

'I'o hint the course you think ’ll be the I 
savin’ o’ the nation; ' 

To funk tight out o’ p’lit’ral .strife aint 
thought to be the thing, 1 

Without you deacon off the toon you 
want your folks should sing; 

So J od\ise the noomrous fiiends thet’s 
in one boat with me 

'J'o jest up killlck, jam right down their 
helium hanl alee, 

I laul the sheets taut, an’, layin’ out upon 
the Suthim tack, 

Make fer the safest port they can, wich, 
/think, is Ole Zack. 

j 

Next thing you’ll want to know, 1 sposc, j 
wut arginiunt.s I seem 
To see thet makes me think this ere ’ll ■ 
be the strongest team; 

Fust place, I’a'C been consid’ble round 
in bar-ri'oms an’ saloons ^ 

Agcthcrin’ public sentiment, ‘mougst j 
Demmercrats and Coons, 1 


j\n’ ’taint ve’y offen thet I meet a chap 
but wut goes in 

Fer Rough an’ Ready, fair an’ square, 
hufs, taller, horns, an’ skin; 

I don’t deny but wut, fer one, cz fur cz 
I could see, 

1 didn’t like at fust the Theladelphy 
nomernee: 

I could ha’ pinted to a man thet wuz, I 
guess, a i)cg 

Higher than him,—a •soger, lu, an’ w'ith 
a \<^ooden leg; 

But every day with more an’ more o’ 
Taylor zeal I’m burnin’, 

Scein' wich way the tide thet sets to 
office is aturnin’; 

Wy, into Bellcis’s we notched the votes 
down on three slicks,— 

’Twuz Biidofretlum Cass aujiht^ an’ 
Taylor fwenty-st.\. 

An’ bein’ the on'y candetdate thet wu/ 
upon the gronnil, 

'J'liey .said 'iwiu no more'n right thet 
I should pay the drinks all 
round ; 

Ef I'd expected sech a trick, 1 wouldn’t 
ha’ cut my foot 

By goin’ an' votin’ fei myself like a con¬ 
sumed cool; 

It didn't make no deff’rence, though; I 
wish I may be cust, 

ICf Bellers wuzii’t slim enough to .say he 
vouhln't trust! 

Aimiher pint thet influences the minds o’ 
sober jedges 

Is thet the Gin ral hezu’t gut tied hand 
an’ foot with pledges; 

He hezn’l told ye wut he is, an’ so there 
aim no knowin’ 

But wut he may turn out to lx: the best 
there is agoin’; 

This, at the on'y spot thet pinched, the 
shoe directly eases, 

Coz every one is free to ’xpect jierci.sely 
wut he pleases; 

I w’ant fice-trade; you don’t; the Gin’ral 
isn’t bound to neither;— 

I vote my way; you, youm; an’ both 
air sooted to a T there. 
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Ole Rough an’ Ready, tu, ’s a Wig, but 
without bein’ ultry; 

He’s like a holsome hayin’ day, thet’s 
warm, but isn’t sultiy; 

He’s jest wut I should call myself, a kin’ 
o’ Siratch c/ ’twaie, 

Thet amt exarly all a wig nor wholly 
}oui own hail; 

I’ve ben a Wig three weeks myself, jest 
o’ this mod’iato sort, 

An* don’t find them an’ Deiumertiats so 
deffcrent ez I thought; 

They both act pooty much alike, an’ push 
an* scrougc an’ cus; 

They’re like two pickpockets in league 
fer Uncle Samwcll’s pus; 

Each takes a side, an’ then they s(|uee/e 
the ole man in between ’em, 

Furn all his pockets wrong side out an’ 
quick e7 lightnin’ dean ’em; 

To nary one on ’em I’d tiust a secon’- 
handed lail 

^o fuidcr off ’an I could sling a bullock 
by the tail. 

Webster sot matters right in that air 
Mashhel’ speech o’ hisn;— 

“Taylor,” sez he, “aiiit naiy ways the 
one thet I’d a chi/zen. 

Nor he amt fittin’ fci the pi ice, an’ like 
ez not he amt 

No more ’n a tough ole bullethcad, an’ no 
gret of a saint; 

But then,” sez he, “obsaivc my pint, 
he’s jest ez good to \ote fer 

Ez though the greasin’ on him woin’t a 
thing to hire Choate ftr; 

Amt it cz easy done todiop a liallotin a box 

Fer one t/ *tis fer t’other fer the bull-dog 
ez the fox 

It takes a mind like Uanntl’s. fact, cz 
big ez all ou’ doors, 

To find out thet it looks like rain arlcr 
it fairly poms; 

I ’gree with him, it amt so dretfle tiouble- 
some to vote 

her Taylor alter all, —it’s jest to go an’ 
change your coat; 

Wen he’s once greased, you’ll swallei him 
an’ never know on’t, scarce, 


' Unless he scratches, goin’ down, with 
them ’ere Con’ral’s spurs. 

I’ve ben a votin’ Demmercrat, ez reg’lar 
as a clock, 

But don’t find goin’ Taylor gl^cs my 
narves no gret ’f a shock; 

Truth IS, the cutest leadin’ Wigs, ever 
* scnce fust they found 

1 Wich si<le the bread gut buttered on, htv 
kep’ a eilgin’ lound; 

Tht-y kin’ o’ slqit the planks frum out th’ 
ole platfunii one by one 

Vn’ made it gradooally uoo, ’loie folks 
know fl wut WU7 done, 

Till, fur ’z I know, there amt an inch 
thet I could 1 ly my han’ on, 

1 But I, or any Demmercrat, feds coinf’t- 
able to st ui’ on. 

An’ ole Wig doctiincs act'lly look, their 
occ ’pants bein gone. 

Lonesome «./ steddles on a mash without 
no hayrick-< on. 

I spose It’s tune now I should gi\e my 
thoughts upon the plan, 

Thet chipped the shell at Buflalo, o’ 
settm’ up ole \'an 

I used to vote ftr Maitin, but, I swan, 
I in clean disgusted. 

He amt the mm thet i can say is litlin’ 
to be tiusted; 

He amt half antislav’ry ’nough, not 1 amt 
suie, c/ some be. 

He’d go III fer abolislim’ the Deestrick o’ 
Colimiby; 

\n’, now I c^ome to rcrollet,’, it km’ o’ 
makes me sick ’/ 

A horse, to think o’ wut he wuz in 
eighteen thiity six. 

An’ then, another thing;—I guess, though 
inebby I am wiong, 

This Bufl’lo plaster amt agoin’ to dror 
almighty stiong; 

Some folks, 1 know, hev gut th’ idee thet 
No’thun dough ’ll rise. 

Though, ’fore I sec it riz an’ baked, T 
wouldn’t trust iny eyes; 

’Twill take more cmptin<t, a long chalk, 
than this nou party’s gut, 
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To give i>ech heavy cakc&> e£ them a stait, 
1 tell ye wut. 

But even ef they caird the day, theie 
wouldn’t be no endurin’ 

To Stan’ upon a platform with sech 
critters e/ Van Buren; - 
An his son John, tu, I can't think how 
thei ’ere chip should dare 
To speak e/ he doos; wy, they say he 
used to cuss an’ swear! 

I spose lu ncvci icad the hymn thet tells 
how down the stairs 

A feller with long legs wu7 thrjwtd thet 
wouldn’t say his prayeis 
1 his brings me to anothci pint: the 
leadcis o’ the party 

Amt jest sech men tr I can act along 
with free an' hearty; 

They amt not quite lespectable, an wen 
a f( Iler’s moriils 

Don’t toe the straightcst km’ o’ inaik. 

wy, him an’ me lest quairils 
1 went to a free soil mcetin’ once, an' 
wut d’ye think I scc> 

A feller was nspoutm’ there thet act’lly 
come to me, 

About two jcir ago last spimg, e/ nigli 
e/ I can jedge, 

An’ axed me ef I didn’t want to sign the 
Temprunce pledge ’ 

He’s one o’ them that goes about an’ 
se/ you hi dn’t mightcr 
Dunk nothin’, mornin’, noon, or night, 
stiongei ’an 'launton water. 
There’s one iiile l’\e ben guided by, m 
settlin’ how to vote, oilers, — 

I take the side thet an't took by them 
eonsaincd teelotalleis 


Ez fer the nigger a. I’ve ben South, an’ 
thet he^ changed my mm’; 

A lazier, moie ongiateful set you couldn’t 
iiowers fin’. 

You know 1 mentioned in my last thet I 
should buy a nigger, 

}3f I could make a purchase at a pooty 
mod’rate figger j 

So, ez there’s nothin’ in the world I’m 
fonder of ’an gunnin*, 


T closed a baigain finally to take a feller 
runnm’. 

I shou’deied queen’s-arm an’ slumped 
out; an* wen I come t’ th’ swamp, 
’Tworn’t very long afore I gut upon the 
nest o’ Pomp; 

I come acrost a km’ o’ hut, an’, playin’ 
round the door. 

Some little woolly - headed cubs, ez 
many ’z six or more*. 

At fust I thought o’ filin’, but twite 
IS safest oilers; 

There amt, thinks I, not one on ’em but’s 
wuth his twenty dollars. 

Or would be, ef I hed ’em back into a 
Christian hnd,— 

How temptin’ all on ’em would look 
upon an auction-stand 1 
(Not but wut 1 hate Slasery, in th' 
abstiact, stem to stain, - 
I leave it wire our fathers did, a privit 
State consarn.) 

Soon ’/ they see me, they yelled an’ run, 
but Pomp wuz out ahoein’ 

A leetle patch o’ corn he hed, or else 
theie amt no know in’ 
lie wouldn’t hi’ took a pop at me ; but 
1 hed gut the start. 

An’ wen he looked, I vow he groaned ez 
though he’d bioke his heart; 

He done it like a wite man, tu, ez 
nat’ral ez a pictui, 

1 he imp'dunt, pis’nous hyjiocrite ’ 'wus 
’an a boy constiietui. 

“ \oii can’t gum me^ 1 tell ye now, an’ 
so you needn’t tiy, 

f 'xpecl my eye-teeth every mail, so jest 
shet up,” sez 1. 

“ Don’t go to actin’ ugly now, or else I’ll 
let her strip. 

You’d best draw kindly, seem* ’z how 
I’ve gut ye on the hip; 

Besides, you darned ole fool, it amt no 
gict of a disaster 

To be benev’lcntly druv back to a con¬ 
tented master. 

Ware you hed Chiistian pnv’ledges jou 
don’t seem quite aware on, 

Or you’d ha* never run away fiom bein’ 
well took care on; 
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K^ fer kin’ treatment, wy, he wuz so 
fond on ye, he said 

He’d give a fifty spot light out, to git 
ye, ’live or dead ; 

Wile folks aint sot by half ez much ; 
’membei 1 run aw ay. 

Wen I wuz bound to Cajj’n Jakes, to 
Mattysqumscot liay j 

Don’ know him, likely? Sposc not; 
wal, the mean ole codger went 

An’oflered—wut rewanl, think? AVal, 
it worn’t no less *n a cent.” 

Wal, 1 jest gut ’em into line, an’ diuv 
’em on afore me ; 

The pis'nous brutes, I’d no iilee o’ the 
ill-will they boie me ; 

We w'alkcd till soin’ers about noon, an’ 
then it giew so hot 

I thought it best to cauqj awile, so I 
clu>se out a sj>ot 

Jest under a magnoly tree, an’ there 
light down I sot; 

Then 1 unsttapped my wooden leg, co/ 
it begun to chafe. 

An’ laid it down ’long side me, 
supposin’ all \vu/ safe ; 

I made my daikics all set down around 
me in a ling, 

An’ sol an’ kin’ o’ ciphered up how much 
the lot would bung ; 

liut, wile I diinked the peaceful cup of 
a pure hcail an’ min' 

(Mixed With some wiskty, now an’ 
then), Pomp he snaked up iK-hiii’, 

An’ creepin’ grad’lly close tu, ez quiet ez 
a mink, 

Jest grabbed my leg, an’ then pulled 
foot, quicker ’an you couhl 
wink, 

An’, come to look, they each on ’em lied 
gut liehin’ a tree, 

An’ Pomp poked out the leg a piece, jest 
so ez I could see, 

An’ yelled to me to thiow away my 
pistils an’ my gun, 

Or else thet they’d cair off the leg, an’ 
fairly cut an’ lun. 

I VOW' I didn’t b’lievc there wuz a decent 
alligatur 


I'hct hed a heart so destitoot o’ common 
Iniman natur; 

Ifowcxer, ez there worn't no help, I 
hn.tlly give in 

An’ heft my aimi away to git my leg 
safe bai'k agin. 

Pomp getheied all the wcajiins up, an’ 
then he come an’ giinncd. 

He showed his i\oiy some, I gue^s, an’ 
sez, “ You’ie fairly pinned ; 

Jest buckle on your leg agin, an’ git right 
u]) an’ come, 

’Twun’t du fer fammerly men like me to 
be so long fium hum.” 

At fust I put my foot light down an’ 
swore I wouldn’t budge. 

“ Jest ez you choose,*' sez he, (iiiile cool, 
eilhei 1 e shot or liudgc.” 

So this' black heaited iiionstei took an’ 
act'lly diuv me back 

Along the \ery fcetinaiks o’ my happy 
inoinin’ liack. 

An’kep’ me ptisner ’bout six months, 
an’ woiked me, tu, like sin. 

Till I heil gut his coin an* his Carliny 
taleis in ; 

He made mo lain him leadin', tu 
(although the ciitlur saw 
I How much it hut my inornl sense to a<l 
agin the law), 

So’st he could iea<l a liiblc he’d gut ; 
an’ axed cf I could pint 
I The Ntiilh Star out; but thcie I put his 
nose some out u’ jint, 

I’cr T wccled roun’ about sou’west, an’, 
lookin’ up a bit. 

Picked out a .mKhllin* shiny one an* tole 
him thet wuz it. 

Fin’lly, he look me to the door, an’, 
givin’ me a kick, 

Sez, “ Ef you know writ's best fer ye, lx* 
off, now, double-quick ; 

The winter-time’s a cornin’ on, an’, 
though I gut ye cheap, 

Yriu’rc so darned lazy, I don’t think 
you’re hardly wuth your kceji; 
besides, the chihliin’s growin’ up, an’ 
you aint jest the model 
I’d like to hcv ’em imnicitate, an’ so 
you’d better toddle! ” 
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Now is thete anythin’ on airth’ll ever 
prove to me 

Thet renegader slaves like him air fit fer 
bein’ free ? 

D’you think they’ll suck me in to jine 
the Uufflo chaps, an them 
Rank infidels thet go agin the Scriptur’l 
cus o’ Shem ? 

Not by a jugfull ! sooner ’n thet. I’d go 
thru fire an’ water ; 

Wen I hev once made up my mind, a 
meel’nhus aint soltcr; 

No, not though all the crows thet flies to 
pick my bones wuz cawin’, - 
T guess wc’rc in a Christian land,- 
Yourn, 

liIRliOl-KEDl'M SaWIN. 

[Here, patient reader, wc take leave of 
each other, I trust with some inutual 
satisfaction. I say patient^ for I lo\c not 
that kind which skims dippingly over the 
surface of the page, as swallows over a 
pool befoie lain. Hy such no peaiK sli.ill 
be gathered. But if no pearls there be (as, 
indeed, the \vi>rld is not without e.\ample 
of books whcrefiom the longcst-w inded 
diver .shall bring up no more than his 
proper handful of mud), yet let us hope 
that an oysK'i- or two may rcw.ard ath’tjualc 
perseverance. If neither [rearls nor o> slcr.s, 
yet IS patience itself a gem worth dismg 
deeply for. 

It may seem to some that too much 
sp.icc has been usurped by my own private 
lucubrations, ami some may be fain to 
bring against me that ohl jest of him who 
preached ah his hearei s out of the meeting¬ 
house save only the sevton, who, remaining 
for yet a little space, from a sense of oflicial 
duty, at last gave out also, and. presenting 
the keys, humbly reque-sled our jireachcr to 
lock the doors, when he should have wholly 
relieved himself of his testimony, t coii- 
fe.ss to a satisfaction in the self act of 
preaching, nor do I estcHMii a discourse to 
be wholly thrown away even uiion a sleep¬ 
ing or unintelligent auditory. I cannot 
easily believe that the Gospel of Saint John, 
which Jacques (!artier ordered to be read 
in the I -atm tongue to the Canadian savages, 
upon his first meeting with them, fell 
altogether upon .stony ground. For the 


earnestness of the preacher is a sermon 
appreciable by dullest intclk'cts and most 
alien ears. lu this wise did Kpiscopius 
convert many to his opinions, who yet 
understood not the language in which he 
discoursed, ’llie chief thing is that the 
messenger belic\e that he has an authentic 
message to deliver. For counterfeit 
imascngtrs that mode of treatment which 
Father John de Plano Carpini relttes to 
have prevailed among the Tartars would 
■ seem effectual, and, perhaps, dcserveil 
enough. For my own part, I may lay 
claim to so much of the spirit of martyrdom 
as would liavc led me to go into banish¬ 
ment with those clergymen whom Alphonso 
the Sixth of Portugal drave out of his king¬ 
dom for refusing to shorten their pulpit 
eloquence. It is possible, that, having 
been invited into my brother Biglow’s desk, 

I may have been loo little sciuj uious in 
using it for the venting of my own peculiar 
doctrines to a congregation drawn together 
in the expectation and with the dosiie of 
hearing him. 

I am not wholly unconscious of a 
peculiarity of mental organisation which 
impels me, like the railroad-engine with 
Its train of oars, to run backw.ml for a 
.short distance in order to obtain a fairer 
.start. I may compare myself to one 
fishing from the rocks when the sea nins 
high, who, misinterpreting the suction of 
the undertow for the biting of some larger 
fish, jerks suddenly, and finds that he has 
caught bottom, hauling in upon the end of 
his line a trail of various algtc, among 
which, nevertheless, the naturalist may 
li.aply find .somewhat to repay the dis¬ 
appointment of the angler. Yet have I 
conscientiously endeavoured to adapt myself 
to the impatient temper of the age, daily 
degenerating more and more from the high 
standard of our pristine New' England. To 
the catalogue of lost arts I would mourn¬ 
fully add also that of listening to two-hour 
sermons. Surely we have been abridged 
into a rai'c of pygmies. For, truly, in 
those of the old discourses yet subsisting to 
us in print, the endless spinal column of 
divisions and subdivisions can be likened to 
nothing so exactly as to the vertebrae of 
the s.'vurians, whence, the theorist may con- 
jt'cture a mce of Anakim proportionate to 
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the withstanding of these other monsters 
I say Anakim rather than Nephelim, be* 
cause there scvin reasons foi supixssing th.it 
the r.ice of those whose heads (though no 
giants) are constantly enveloped in clouds 
(which tliat name imports) will nevi r 
become cvtinct 1 he attempt to vanquish 
the innumerableof one of those ntore- 
mentioned discourses may supply us with 
a plausible interpretation of the second 
labour of Hercules, and his successful 
experiment with fire affords us a useful 
precedent 

Rut while I lament the degenenev of tlu 
age in this icgard, I cannot n fuse to 
succumb to Its influence I.^k]ng out 
through niy study-window, I see Mr 
Biglow at a distance busy m gathering his 
Baldwins, of which, to judge by the 
number of barrels lying about undtr the 
trees, his crop is more vbundaiit than my 
own,—by which sight I ,mi admonished to 
turn to those orchards of the mind wherein 
my labours may lie more prospered, and 
apply myself diligt ntly to the preparation 
of my next Sabbath s discourse.— H W.l 
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Jasmin 


to 
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" Miiltos emm, qnibus loquendi ratio non desit, 
mvcnias. quosrunose potiut loqui diseiii qiiim 
1 atinc, qiioinodu ct ilia Attica anus 1 hcophras- 
turn, homincm alioqm diserlissimiim, annotati 
iinius affcctationc vnhi, hospiteni diMt, iiec alio 
St id dcprcliendisse mteirogata tcspondit, quam 
quod minium Attici loquciHur’ - Quimiu 

ANUS 

“Et Anglice seiinonitan sokb.at populo, sul 
secundum linquim Nortolchie ubi natus et 
nutntuscrU'— Ckomcs foii-iiNt 

“ T a politique cst un< pierre attach^e an tou 
dc la littdrattire, ct qci cn moms dc su mots li 
submcige Cittc politique \a oflfrnser 

moitellement une moitic dcs Icctcurs ct cnimyer 
I’autrc <iui la trotnec bten aiitriincnt spi^c ide et 
^nergiquc dans le journal du matin - Henri 
Bkvi k 


INTRODUCTION 

rnouGir prcfiices seem of late to line 
fillen under some npioich, they hm at 
le.ist this advantage, that they sot ns again 
on the feet of onr personal (Oiistiousncss 
.tnd rescue us from the griganous motk 
modesty or cowardice of th.tt wi which 
shnlls feebly thioughout modern literature 
like the shritking of mite in the walls of a 
house lh,it has passed us prime Ilniing 
a few words to siy to the many friends 
whom the " Biglow Paptis * have won me, 
I shall .'iccorditigly take the fieedom of the 
fiist person singular of the pt-rsoml pronoun. 
Let c.uh of the good n ituicd unknown who 
have chmed me by thewntten communica¬ 
tion of their symp.ithy look upon this 
Introduction as a pi ivate letter to himself. 

When, more than twenty ye.us ago, 1 
wrote the fiist of the senes, I h.id no 
definite plan and no intention of cvei 
wnting another Tlunkmg the Mexican 
war, as I think it still, a national crime 
committed m behoof of Slavery, om 
common sm, and wishing to put the feeling 
of those who thought as 1 did m a way 
that would tell, I imagined to myself such 
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.in upcountry man .is 1 had dftcn seen at 
.intislaveiy gatherings, capable of district- 
school English, but always instinctively 
falling back into the natural stronghold of 
his homely dialrat when heated to the 
point of self-forgetfulni’ss. When I began 
to carry out my conception and to write in 
my assumed charactei, 1 found myself in a 
strait between two penis. On the one 
hand, 1 was in danger of being carrud 
lH 7 ond the limit of my own opinions, or at 
least of that temper with which e\erj' man 
should speak Ins mind in pnnt, and on the 
other I feared the risk of sccniing to 
vulgatisc a detp and sacred lonviction. 1 
needed on occasion to rise abo\e the level 
of mere .and for this put pose con¬ 

ceived the Rev Mr Wilbui, who should, 
express the more cautious element of the 
New England (hai.ictei and its pedantrv, 
.as Mr Biglow should serve foi its homely 
common-sense MMhid and heatid by con¬ 
science. The jiaison was to be the com¬ 
plement rathei tlian the antithesis of his 
parishioner, and I ft It or fancied a certain 
humorous element in the real identitv of 
the two undci a seeming incongruity, Mr 
Wilbur s fondness for scraps of Latin, 
though drawn fiom the life, 1 adopted 
deliberately to heighten the contr.ist 
landing soon after that I needed some one 
.IS a mouthpiece of the mere diollery, for I 
conceive that true humour is nt\crdi\orced 
fiom inoial conviction, 1 imenled Mr. 
Sawm for the clown of my little puppet- 
show 1 meant to embody in him that 
half-conscious w^imorality which 1 hui 
noticed .IS the recoil in gross natuics from 
a puntanisni that still stiove to keep in its 
creed the intense savoui which h.ad long 
gone out of Its faith and life Ip the three 
1 thought I should find loom enough to 
express, as it was my plan to do, the 
popular feeling .and opinion of the time 
For the names ol two of my characters, 
since I have received some remonstiances 
from very worthy persons who happen to 
bear them, I would say that they were 
purely fortuitous, probably mere uncon¬ 
scious memories of signboards or directories. 
Mr. Sawm’s spiang from the accident of a 
rhyme at the end of his first epistle, and I 
purposely christened him by the impossible 
surname of Birdofredum not more to 


stigmatise him as the incarnation of 
“Manifest Destiny," in other words, of 
national recklessness as to right and wrong, 
than to avoid the chance of wounding an) 
pnvate sensitiveness. 

The success of my experiment soon 
began not only to astonish me, but to 
make me feel the responsibility of knowing 
that I laid in my hand a weapon instead 
of the mere fcnang-stick I had supposed. 
Very fji from being a popular author 
under my own name, so far, indeed, as to 
be almost unread, 1 found the verses of my 
pseudonym copied everywhere, I saw 
them pinned up in workshops, I heard 
them quoted and their authorship debated , 
I once even, when rumour ind at length 
caught up my name in one of its eddies, 
had the satisfaction of overhearing it 
demonstrated, in the pauses of a concert, 
that / was uiterl) incompetent to h.ivc 
written anything of the kind. I had read 
too much not to know the utter worthless- 
ntss of contemporar) reputation, especially 
as icgards satire, but 1 knew also that by 
giving a certain amount of influence it also 
had Its worth, if that influence were used 
on the right side. 1 had learned, too, 
that the hist requisite of good writing is 
to have an caincst and definite purpose, 
whether aesthetic or moral, and that even 
good writing, to please long, must ha\e 
more than an average amount eitba of 
imagination or common-sense. The first 
of these falls to tiie lot of scarcely oxue in 
several geneiations; the last is within the 
reach of man) in every one that passes; and 
of this an .author may fairly hope to become 
in part the mouthpiece If I put on the 
cap and bells and m<idc myself one of the 
court-fools of King Demos, it was less to 
make his majesty laugh than to vnn a 
passage to his royal ears for certain serious 
things which I had deeply at hearL I say 
this b( cause there is no imputation that 
could be more galling to any man's self- 
respect than that of being a mere jester. I 
endeavoured, by generalising my satire, to 
give it what value 1 could bi^ond the 
passing moment and the immediate applica¬ 
tion How far I have succeeded 1 cannot 
tell, but I have had*better lude than 1 ever 
looked for in seeing my verses survive to 
pass beyond their nona|^ 
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Tn choosinjj the Yankee dialect, I did 
not act without forethought. It had long 
seemed to me that the great vice of 
American writing and speaking was a 
studied want of simplicity, th.tt we were in 
danger of coming to look on our mother- 
tongue ns a dead language, to be sought in 
the gi'ammar and dictionary rather than in 
the heart, and that our only chance of 
escape was by seeking it at its living sources 
among those who w'ere, as Scottowe says 
of Major - tleneral Gibbons, "tlivinely 
illiterate.” IVesident Lincoln, the only 
really great public man whom these latter 
days have seen, was great also in this, that 
he was master —witness his speech at 
Gettysburg—of a truly masculine English, 
classic because it was of no special periofl, 
and level at once to the highest and lowest 
of his countrymen. I learn from the 
highest authority that his favourite reading 
was in Shakespeare and Milton, to which, 
of course, the Hible should be added. Hut 
whoev(*r shoulil read the debates in Gongn-ss 
might f.incy himself present at a meeting of 
the city council of some city of SoutJicrn 
(/.aul in the decline of the Empire, where 
karbarians with a Latin varnish emulated 
each other in being more than Ciceronian. 
Whether it be want of culture, for the 
highest outcome of that is .«implicity, or for 
whatever reason, it is certain that very few 
American writers or speakers wick! their 
native l.inguage with the diiectness, pre¬ 
cision, anti force that are common as the 
day in the mother country. Wc use it 
like Scotsmen, not as if it belongetl to us, 
but as if we wished to prove that wc 
belongetl to it, by showing our intimacy 
with its wTitten rather than with its spoken 
dialect. And yet all the while our popuktr 
idom IS racy with life and vigour and 
originality, hucksome (as Milton used the 
word) to our new occasions, and proves 
itself no mere graft by sending up new 
suckers from the old root in spitt* of us. 
It is only from its roots in the living genera¬ 
tions of men that a language can be 
reinforced with fresh vigour for its needs; 
what may he called a literate dialec t grows 


ever more and more pedantic and foreign, 
till it liecomes at Uist as unfitting a vehicle 
for living thought as monkish Latin. 
That wc should all bo made to talk like 
k>oks is the danger with which we arc 
threatened by the Universal Schoolmaster, 
who does his best to enslave the minds and 
memories of his victims to wh.il he esti'ems 
the best models of English eomposiiion, 
that is to say, to the writers whose style is 
faultily correct and has no blood-uamiili 
in it. No langUiige after it has faded into 
(fiction, none that cannot suck up the feed¬ 
ing juices secreted for it in the rich mother- 
earth of common folk, can bring forth a 
sound and lusty book. 'I'rue vigour and 
heartiness of phrase do not jmss fioin page 
to page, but from man to man, where the 
brain is kindled Uiid the lips suppled by 
downright living interests and by passion 
in its very throe. L.mguage is the soil of 
thought, and our own espc'cially is a ru h 
li'af-moulil, the slow deposit of ages, the 
shed foliage of feeling, fancy, and imagina¬ 
tion, which has sultereil an canh-diange, 
that the voc.il forest, as IIowcll called it, 
may clothe itself anew with living green. 
There is death in tin* dictionary; and, 
where language is too stiietly limited by 
convention, the ground for expression to 
grow in is limited also ; and we get a potted 
literature, Chinese divarfs insteail of healthy 
trees. 

But while the schoolmaster has been busy 
starching our language and smoothing it 
fiat with the mangle of a supposed classical 
authority, the newspaper reporter has been 
doing even more harm by stretching and 
swelling it to suit his occasions. A dozen 
years ago I Jicgan a list, which I have 
added to from tunc to time, of some of the 
changes which may be fairly laid at his 
door. I give a few of them as showing 
their tendency, all the more dangerous 
that their effect, like that of some poisons, 
is insensibly cumulative, and that they are 
sure at last of effect among a people whose 
chief reading is the daily jiaper. I give in 
two columns the old style and its modem 
equivalent. 
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OldStyh 

"W i'* lianged 

When the halter wis put round his neck 

A gr«.%t cro^^d (.ame to bcc. 

&rc It hre 

1 he fire 

House 1 ui ned 

riir fire w ts i,ot under 

^r in fell 

A h rsc ‘iiid u igon ran 11 ,'iinst 

I he fnv,httnL 1 h r 
Scat for the d ictor 

Ihe ni i>ur of the ii(y in a short spee h wtl 
(omed 


I shall s ly a ftw u ords 

T egin 1 1 insucr 
Askfcd him 1 1 dm 
A b} St uidci idvisc i 


He died 


In one sense this is nothing new I lie 
school of Poire in \usi ended by wire- 
dr'twnig Its phitse to such thinness that it 
could bear no wtight of meaning whatesti 
Nor lb hne wilting b> any nu ms confined 
to Anuiica All writers without imagina¬ 
tion fill into It of necessity whcncair they 
attempt t’u hguntive 1 take two ex 
impks from Mr Merivale s ‘ Histuiy of the 
Koniinsundei the 1 nipire, which, indeed, 
IS full of such 1 he last yeiors of the age 
f imiliarly styled the Augustan were singu¬ 
larly barren of the literary glories fioin 
which US celebrity was chiefly den\t%l 
One by one the stars m its firmament had 
been lost to the world , Virgil and Horace 
e tc , had long since died , the charm which 
the imagination of Liay had thrown over 
the earlier annals of Rome had ceased to 
shine on the details of almost contcmpoi ary 
history , and if the flood of his eloquence 
still continued flowing, we can hardly sup¬ 
pose that the stream was as rapid, as fresh, 

I 


New Style 

IS launched into eternity 

When the fatal noose was adjusted iliout the 
neck of the iinfortun ite victim of his own un 
bndlrd passions 

A vast concourse was assembled to witness 
Dis istioub confl igration 

1 he conflagration ex tended its dev istating career 
1* difice consumed 

Ihe progress of the devouring element was 
irr^slod 

Individii d wns precipitated 
A valuable horse attached lu i vehicle driven b> 
J S , in the employ ment of J B , collided w iih 
Ihe infilllatid animal 

Calhd into requisiti n the sirvices t f the family 
phy sit i tn 

the chief magistrate of the p etropohs, in well 
(hnscii and eloquent language, frequently inter 
niptcd by the plaudits of the surging multitude, 
officially tendeied the hospitalities 
1 sh dl with y iiir permisson, beg leave to offer 
some brief observ itions 
C nimenced his rejoinder 
1 endered him a biiiquet 

Ont of those omnipresent ehiiactris who, as if m 
{uisuanee of svine pieviuus arr ingement, are 
eel tain to be encountered in the vieinity when 
an aeeidsnt occurs, ventured the suggestion 
He dtee ised, he passed out of existent e, his spirit 
quitted Its e irihly habitation, winged its way 
t J eternity, shook off its lurdcii, et< 

and as ck at .ix (\ci 1 will not waste 
time in criticising thi bad Lnglisb or the 
niixtme of nictapb ir in these sentences, 
but will simply cite another from the same 
author which is even worse "The 
sliidowy phantom of the Republic con 
tinued to flit before the eyes of the Cotsar 
I here was still N c’pprehcndcd a gum of 
SI ntmient existing, on which a bcion of his 
own hotiM or even a stranger, might 
Imldly throw him&clf and raise the stand 
ard of patrician independence. ’ Now a 
ghost may haunt a murderer, but hardly, I 
should think, to scare him with the threat 
of taking a new lease of its old tenement 
And fancy the utoH of a house in the act of 
thrffutng thelf upon a getm of senhinent 
to ratse a <ttanlatd^ I am glad, since we 
ha\e so much in the same kind to answer 
for that this bit of horticultural rhetoric is 
from beyond sea. I would not be sup¬ 
posed to condemn truly imaginative prose 
There is a siiuphcity of splendour, no less 

o 
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than of plainness, and prose would be poor 
indeed if it could not find a tongue for that 
meaning of the mind which is behind the 
meaning of the words. It has sometimes 
seemed to me that in England there was a 
growing tendency to curtail language into 
a mere convenience, and to defecate it of 
all emotion as thoroughly as algebraic signs. 
'This has arisen, no doubt, in part from 
that huiilthy national contempt of humbug 
which is ch.aractcristic of 1*.lnglishmcn, in 
part from that sensitiveness to the ludicrous 
which makes them so shy of expressing feel¬ 
ing, but in part also, it is to be feared, 
from a growing mistrust, one might almost 
say hatred, of whatever is super-material, 
'fhere is something sad in the scorn with 
which their journalists treat the notion of 
there being .such a thing .is a natiomU ideal, 
seeming utterly to have forgotten that even 
in the affairs of this world the imagin.ation 
is ns much iiuatter-of-fact as the under¬ 
standing. If we were to trust the impres¬ 
sion, made on us by some of the cleverest 
and most characteristic of their periodical 
literature, we should think England hopc- 
ie.ssly stranded on the good-humoured 
cynicism of well-to-do middle-age, and 
should fancy it an enchanted nation, 
doomed to sit forever with its feet under 
the mahogany in that after-dinner mood 
which follows conscientious repletion, and 
which it is ill-manners to disturb with any 
topics more exciting than the quality of the 
wines. liut there are already symptoms 
that a large class of Englishmen are getting 
weary of the dominion of consols and divine 
common-sense, and to believe that eternal 
three per cent is not the chief end of man, 
nor the highest and only kind of interest 
to which the powers and opportunities of 
iOngland arc entitled. 

'I'hc quality of exaggeration has often 
been remarked on as typical of American 
character, and especially of American 
humour. In Dr. Petri's Gedran^es Hand- 
buck der FremdwSrter, we are told that 
the word humbug is commonly used for 
the exaggerations of the North-Americans. 
To be sure, one would tie tempted to think 
the dream of Columbus half fulfilled, and 
that Europe had found in the West a nearer 
way to Orientalism, at least in diction. 
Hut it .seems to me that a gre.it deal of 


what is set down as mere extravagance is 
more fitly to be called intensity and pictur- 
esqueness, symptoms of the imaginative 
faculty in full health and strength, though 
producing, as yet, only the mw and form¬ 
less material in which poetry is to work. 
By and by, perhaps, the world will see it 
fashioned into poem and picture, and 
b2urope, which will be hard pushed for 
originality erelong, may have to thank us 
for ,1 new sensation, 'rhe French continue 
to find iShake.spcare exaggerated because 
he treated English just .is our country-folk 
do when they .speak of a “steep piice," or 
say that they “freeze to" a thing. The 
first postulate of an original literature is 
th.it a ])eople should use their I.iuguagc 
instinctively and unconsciously, as if it were 
a lively p.irt of their giouth and jiersonality, 
not ns the me;e torpid boon of education 
or inheritance. Even Burns contrived to 
write very poor verse and prose in English. 
Vulgarisms arc often only poetry in the egg. 
'I'lie late Mr. Horace Mann, in one of his 
public addresses, commented at some length 
on the beauty and moral significance of the 
French phrase sorienlcr, and called on his 
young friends practise upon it in life. 
There was not a Yankee in his audience 
whose problem had not always been to hnti 
out what was al ml east, and to shape his 
course accordingly. 'I his charm which a 
familiar expn'ssion gains by being com¬ 
mented, as it were, and .set in a new light 
by a foreign language, is curious anfl in¬ 
structive. 1 cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Matthew Arnold forgets this a little too 
much sometimes when he writes of tlu* 
beauties of French style. It would not 
bo hard to^ find in the works of French 
Academicians phrases as coarse as those 
he cites from tiurke, only they are veiled 
by the unfat;niliarity of the language. But, 
however this may lx.*, it is certain that poets 
and peasants please us in the same w'ay 
by translating words back again to their 
primal freshness, and infusing them with a 
delightful strangeness which is anything but 
.■Uienation. What, for example, is Milton's 
" edge oi battle" but a doing into English 
of the Latin acies ? I Vas die Cans gedachi 
das der Schwan I'ollbrachf, what the goose 
but thought, that the swan full brought (or, 
to de-Saxonisc it a little, what the goose 
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conceived, that the swan achieved), and it 
may well be that the life, invention, and 
vigoui shown bv our popular speech, and 
the ftecdom with which it is shaped to the 
instant want of those who use it, arc of the 
best omen for our h iving a swan at last 
Ihe part I have tvkcn on myself is that of 
the humbler bird 

But It IS iflirmcd thit there is something 
inn.T.tely vvilgtt in the Yankee dialect. M 
Sninti Bnue says, with his usual neatness 
' 7e uh pitots uni atnienne lixn^tte 

qm a lu dt » mathiuis o i rncote vne lan^t* 
touit jeune ef qui n a pat fait fat tune 
1 he hrst part of his dehnitirm applie:> to a 
tlialect like the Pioven^il the last to the 
lusean befou fUnte hul lifted it into a 
classic and neitln r it seems to me, will quite 
ht a pa hat, which is not ])iopcrly a dialect 
but rithcr certun archaisms, proverbial 
phrases and modes of pionunciation, which 
muntain themschcj among the uneducated 
side by side with the hnished and universally 
accepted hngiuge Norman iiench, for 
I'xampk oi Scotch down to the time of 
JimesM eould htrdly be called pitots, 
while 1 should be half me lined to nunc 
the \ankle vl ltH:ro rather than a dialect 
It has rcmined i lew words now fallen into 
disiisi* m the meilhcr country hke to iat t y 
to pfogress, filthy, jell, and some others , 
It his changed the meaning of some, as m 
fn \hii , and it his clung to what I suspect 
to h vvu bci n the broad Noimin pionuncia 
lion of t (which Moliere puts into the 
mouth of hi!> rustics) in such words as 
tan ant, patfcit, -aitio and the hke It 
maintains something of the 1 rtrich sound 
of a also in words like ihamhei danger 
(though the latter had e^ertainly begun to 
take its present sound so eaily as 1636 , 
when I find it someaimcs sjielt datngtf) 
But in geneial it in.iy be soiel that nothing 
can be founel in it which does not still 
survive in some one or other of the Fiiglish 
provincial diilects I here is, pci haps, a 
single exception in the verb to sleeve. To 
fiewsilk nu*ans to divide or lavel out a 
thread of silk with the point of a needle till 
It beeomes floss ( \ -fe slijan, to cleave 
“=■ divide) 1 his, I think, explains the 

''sleeveless errand" In ** Iroilus and 
Cressida so inadequately, sometimes so 
ludicrously darkened by the commentators. 


Ts not a “sleeveless errand" one that 
cannot be unravelled, incomprehensible 
and thenefore bootless? 

I am not speaking now of Americanisms 
properly so called, that is, of words or 
phrases which have grown into use heie 
either through necessity, invention, or 
accident such as a lartv, a one-hotse 
affair, a ptatrte, to xatnote. Lven these 
are fewer than is sometimes taken for 
gi.anted But I think some fair defence 
may lie made against the charge of vul¬ 
garity Properly speaking, vulgarity is m 
the thought, and not m the woid or the way 
of pronouncing it Modern French, the 
most polite of languages, is barbaiously 
vulgar if compared with tb< I^tin out of 
which it has been coiruptcd, or even with 
Itali in 1 here k> a wider gap, and one im- 
plvmg greater boonshness, between mtmt- 
Itrtnm and n **iet, or sapiens and .aehant, 
than between dtuv and drerve or agtn and 
against, which last is plainly an arrant 
supeilative Our rustic lotetltd is nearer 
us hrcnch oiigmal than the diminutive 
cover/#-/ into wluih it has been ignorantly 
conupted m politer speech I obtained 
from thic*c cultivated Englishmen at differ¬ 
ent times three diverse pronunciations of 
a single word,— ttnocumber, cootumbet, and 
nil umber Of the*ie the hrst, which is 
Yankee also, conies nearest to the nas.llUy 
of Limcombit l^rd Ossory assures us that 
Voltaire saw the best society m England, 
and Volt me tclU his countrymen that 
handkeuhtef was pronounced hankercher 
I hnd it so siielt in Hakluyt and elsewhere. 
Ihis enoimity the Yankee still peisists in. 
and as there is always a leason for such 
deviations from the -ound as represented 
by the spelling, may we not suspect two 
sources of derivation, and hnd an ancestor 
for kercher in couveriure lather than in 
couzieehe/7 And what greatei phonetic 
vagary (which Dryden, by the way, called 
fegaty) m our lingua luslua than this ker 
for com re 7 I copy from the fly-leaves ot 
my books, where I have noted them front 
time to time, a few examples of pronunaa- 
tion and phrase which will show that the 
Yankee often has antiquity and very re* 
spcctable literary authority on his side. 
My list might be largely uia eased by 
lefernng to glossarlesi but to them every 
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one can jjo for himself, and I have galhexed 
enough for my puqiose. 

I will take first those cases in whicli 
something like the French sound has been 
preserved in ceitain single letters anil 
diphthongs. .(\nd this opens a curious 
question as to huw long this Gnllioisiu 
maintained itself in Kngland. Sometimes 
a divergence in pronunciation has given us 
two words with different meanings, as in 
genteel and jaunty, which I find coming in 
toward the close of the seventeenth eentut \, 
and wavering between genteel anil juntee. 

It IS usual in America to drop the u in 
words ending in our ,—a very iirojHT change 
recommended by Howell two centuries ago, 
and carried out by him .so far as his printers ^ 
would allow. 'I'liis and the corresiKjnding 
changes in muuquc, muuci, and the like, ' 
which he also advocated, show that in his I 
time the French accent indicated by the 
superfluous letters (for French had once 
nearly as strong an accent as Itali.in) had 
gone out of use. 'Fhere is plenty of French 
accent down to the end of Klizabelh’s reign. 
In Daniel we have riches' and tounte/', in 
Bishop Hall comet', chapelain, m Donne 
pit iurci', virtue', presence', nwrtr.l’, merit', 
hainous’, giant', with man)’ more, and 
Marston’s .satires are full of them. The 
two latter, however, are not to be relied on, 
as they may be suspected of Chaucensing. 
Herrick writes bap time. The tendency to 
throw the accent b.ackward began early. 
But the incongruities are perplc-xing, and 
perhaps mark the period of transition. In 
Warner’s "Albion's England" we have 
creator* and creatur^ side by side with the 
modern i reator and creature. E'nvy and 
l^nvying OKiCwx in Campion ( 1602 ), ami y<*l 
em^ survivi'd Milton. In some cases we 
have gone back again nearer to the French, 
as in rev'enue for reven'ue, I had been so 
used to hearing imbecile pronounced with 
the accent on the first syllable, which is in 
accordance with the general tendency in 
such matters, that 1 was surprised to find 
imbecile in a verse of Wordsworth. The 
dictionaries all give it so. I asked a highly 
cultivated Englishman, and he declared for 
imbeceef. In general it may be assumed 
th.at accent will finally settle on the syllable 
dictated by greater ease and thwefore 
quickness of utterance. Bias'pkemous, for 


evamplc, is more rapidly pronounced than 
bla\phein’ous, to which our Yankee clings, 
following in this the usage of many of the 
older poets. Amer'ican is easier than 
Ameri'can, and therefore the false ijuantity 
has carried the day, though the true one 
may lie found in George Herbert, and even 
so late as Cowley. 

'lo come back to the m.altcr in hand. 
Our " uplandish man” retains the soft or 
thin sound of the « in some words, such as 
rule, truth (sometimes .ilso pronounced 
triith, not troath), while he says noo for 
nmv, and gives to view and few so in¬ 
describable a mixture of the two sounds 
with a slight nasal tincture that it may U* 
called the Yankee shibboleth. Voltaire siys 
that the English pronounce true as if it 
ihymed w’ith i icw, and this is the .sound 
our rustics give to it. .Spenser writes Jeow 
(lieTo) which can only be pronounced with 
the Yankee nas.dity. In rule the least 
.sound of a precedes the «. 1 find rente in 

I’ecock’s " Repres.sor." He probably 
pronounced it rayoole, as the ohi h'lench 
word from which it is derived was very 
likely to be sounded at fiist, with a 
reminiscence of its otigmal regula. '1 indal 
has rueler, and the Coventry I'lays have 
preudent. In the "P.irlyament of Byrdes " 
1 find rente. \s for v(h>, may it not claim 
some sanction m its deiiv.ition, whether 
from nouveau or ncuf, the ancient sound of 
which may very well have been noof, as 
nearer novust would seem more like 

to have come from buffe than from ba'uf, 
unless the two were men* varieties of 
spelling. The .Savon fetv may have caught 
enough from its French cousin peu to claim 
the bi-nefit; of the same doubt as to sounrl; 
and our slang phrasi- a Je-iv (as "I licked 
him a few ”) may well appv'al to un peu for 
sense and nutliority. Nay, might not lick 
itself turn out to lie the gooil old word lam 
in an English disguise, if the latter should 
claim descent as, perhaps, he fairly might, 
from the l^tin lamberel The New Eng¬ 
land ferce for fierce, and perce lor piene 
(sometimes heard as fairce and pairce), 
are also Norman. F<ir its antiquity 1 eite 
the rhyme of verse and pierce in Chapman 
and Donne, and‘in some commendatory 
verses by a Mr. Berkenhcad before the 
poems of Francis Beaumont. Our pairhus 
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for perihm is of iht* saiuc kind, and is prndious Buke of Godly and Spiritnall 
lUMrer Shakfsiicare's parlous than the ; Songs,” in which 1 know not whether the 
modem pronunciation. One other Gal- i piety itself or the simplicity of its expression 
licism survives in our pronunciation, j lx* more charming, 1 find hurding, garding. 
Perhaps I should rathi*r c.dl it a semi- j and cousing, and in the Slate Trials 
Gallieisiii, for it is the result of a futile used bjr n gentleman. 1 confess 

effort to reproduce a I'liaich sound with that 1 like the n better th.in the ng. 

English lijis. Thus for joint, employ, 1 Of Yankee preterites 1 find risse and rizc 
roviil, we ha\e jynt, nnply, ryle, the Last < for/lUi? in PitMurnont and Metcher, Middle- 
ditferimi only from ;//(’(re//) in a. prolonga- j ton and Drj'den, dim in Spenser, chces 
tion of the y sound. I find royal so ‘ {iho\e) in Sir John Mandevil, gifc (gave) in 
pronounced in the “Mirror for Magis- the Coventry Plays, .vAr/(rA«/) in Golding’s 
trates.” In Maher de Bibleswo.th I find [ Oiid, hel in Thapman and in Weever's 
.< 7 //? CM Englished by This, it is Epitaphs,/Ar/?'and in Drayton, 

true, may have Ix'en pronouncixi jecsts, ^ in Ben |orison and Henry More, and pled 
*jnit the pronunciation iy.\tes must ha\c in tlic Paston l..etters, nav, even in the 
’])receded the present spelling, which was 1 fastidious Landor. Rtd for rotle was 
no doubt adojited after the r.idical meaning j anciently common So likewise was see 
was forgotten, as analogical with other ' for sirif>, but I find it in no writer of 
words in e/. In the same way after authority (e-\ceiit Golding), unless Chaucer’s 
Norinan-Erench inllnence had softened the [ <,eie and Gower's sigh w'ere, as I am in- 
/ out of would (we already find looud for i clinc'd to think, so sounded. is used 

Tfut in N.-E. poems), should followed the I by Hector Boece, Giles Fletcher, Drum- 
evainpL*, and then an / was foisted into mond of Hawthornden, and in the Paston 
could, wlitre it does not lu-long, to .satisfy j Letters. Similar strong preterites, like 
the logic of the eye, which lias affected the { \nch3, fhew, and eveir nmo, are not without 
pronunciation and even the spelling of , <*xample. I find seio for sev>ed in “Piers 
I'liglisli more than is commonly supjiosed. j Ploughman.” Indeed, the anomalies in 
I meet with 7 for as early as the i English yneterites are perplexing. We 

fourtceiilli century. 1 find 77ir/;r in Bishop ha\e prohalily tran.sferred Jlew from ^V70 


Hall and Middleton the ilram.atist, bile for 
boil in Doniw and Chrononholonthologos, 
/me for loin in Hal!, ryall and ihy\e (for 
dioicc), dystrye for dedroy, in the Coventry 
Plays. In ('Jiapnian's “.Ml Fools” is the 


(as the preterite of which 1 have heard it) 
to ^y, In'causc wc had another preterite in 
fled. Of we;ik preterites the Yankee retains 


gtviocd, blmved, for which he has ^ood 
autliority, and less often kncnced. Ills sot 


misprint of employ for imply, fairly inferring is merely a broad .sounding of sat, no more 


an identity of .sound in the last sjllalile. i inelegant th.an the common got for gat. 


Iiidceil, this pronunciation was habitual 
till after Pojie, and Rogers tells us that the 
elegant Gray said //£//v for noi\e just as our 
lusties still tlo. Our cornish p\hieh I 
find also in Heriiek) renicanbers the French 
I letter than rez/z/Vr doe.s. M'hile, clinging 
more closely to the Anglo-Ssixon in drop¬ 
ping the g from the end of the present 
participle, tin* Yankee now and then pleases 
liinist'lf with an experiment in French 
nasality in wortls ending in n. It is not, 
so far as my ex|w:rience goes, very common, 
though it may formerly have been more so. 
Capting, for instance, 1 never heard save 
in jest, the habitual form being kepp'n. 
But at any rate it is no invention of ours. 
In tliat delightful old volume, ‘ ‘ Ane Com- 


w hich he fnrtlH*r degi ade.s into gut. When 
he says darst, he uses a form as old as 
Chaucer. 

The Yankee has retained .something of 
tin* long sound of the a in such words as 
axe, ti'i/.v, pronouncing them exe, voex 
(.shortened from aix, woij, ). He also says 
hev and hed {have, had) for have and had. 
In most cases he follows an Anglo-Saxon 
usage. In ai.x for a.vle he certainly does. 

1 find vicx and aisches (ashes) in Pecock, 
anti exe in the Paston Letters. Golding 
rhymes wax with tt'exe and spells challerge 
chelenge, Chaucer wrote hendy. Dryden 
rhyme.'- tan with men, as Mr. Biglow would, 
Alcxandei Gill, Milton's teacher, in his 
“ Logonomia ” cites hea for hath as pecu- 
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liar to I iiicolnshire 1 find Aajt/i in 
Colin I s Hibliogr iphical Account of L irlj 
Lnijlish I lUFuture under the date 1584 
and T ord (romvicll so ^trrott. it Sir 
t hi istophi r W1 en vk role A ko»} Our ft t f 

IS onlv the O 1 faict Ihmm for them 
was Loiniiion in the siatetnth centuiy We 
ha\c m e\iniple of tlie same thing in the 
double form of the verb thrash thnth 
While the New I ngl indei cannot be 
brought to sty inshad for tn lid (eoni 
inonlv sill whiie not the list word m v 
sentenee) he changes the / into « in )Ld 
for til till for till htniir lor hinier 
time fur tntst I line! nd in tin old 
interlude of lheis>les, tell in a lettu of 
Daboinc to Ileiislowe and ilso I shudder 
to mention it in i letter of the greit 
Duchess of Mirlboiough \tossa herself* 
It oeeiirs twice in a single verse of the 
Chestei I’ll) 

‘ i tl e d t) f d me t ll the he uiies blow 

I lom the wOrel bh < (in mother sense) is 
formed hhuth which 1 htaid agim this 
sumnifi aftei a long interval Mr W light ' 
t\pl tins It as meaning a blosso n 
With us a single blossom is xblotK whih 
bio ith mcuis the blossoming 11 grneral 
\ fanner would sty tint theie w is i good 
blowth on his fiuit tre I he woui 
letreils hirther inland and tway fioni the 
1 iilways, year b) ve r WiMicr ihynns 
hindershtidei and Shakesjxare ind 
loveliei hive lemhtd for unstd In 

Gammer fiurton and Mirror for 
Magistrates is seim fen unit Marl 
Ixirough s> Duchess so vviites it ind Donni 
rhymes nnct with hitit/n ind patience 
Bishop Hall ind Otway with pretent 
( hipmin with citizens Drydtn with 
proiniinct Indeed, whv should not 

itkenti tike th it form? Drydens wife 
(an tills diughter) has tdl for till 
Mirgarit mother of Ilemy VIT writes 
stche lor sn h and our ef finds uuhoiity 111 
the old foim Mjfi 

p some times takes the place of u is 
jtd^t tn i^e biedi I hnd tted^i in the 
inteilude ot Jiek lughr bteih in a 
citation by Collier fiom London Cries 
of the middle of the seventeenth etnturv 
and tLKihe for rush (fifteenth century) m the 

1 Vu'tiottaty/fObsolete and Pravuuuil Fttgluh 


viry valuable \<lume of Vocilmlanes 
edited by Mi Whiglit Reset is one of the 
\nglo bi\on forms of the woid in Pos 
worths A S Dietion iry Golding has 
slut 1 he \ inkei alw ivs shortens the u in 
the ending tun nuking ntio ml hi 
putui and so on 1 his w is common 
ilso imoiig the t due lied of the last 
geiiei ition I im indin d to thud it miy 
have bun onei iiniv rsil ind 1 certainly 
think it tnoie ikgint th in the vile riiuhtt 
m)thti pul hti thatbiu likniitspUee 
sounding likt tin imenlion of a leviu 
gnplnr to nntigiti a snei/e N ish in his 
3’nice Itnniliss his ttiitiir ind so 
spells It iiicl I meet It liso in Spcnsei, 
Dnyton Hen Tonson, Huiick ind Prioi 
Spenser his fcitnst whieh ein lie eon 
ti icted onlv ficin toifui ind not from 
tonhii Quilts iliyiiies nituri with 
(iiatv, ind I)i)dtiivvuh satin which be 
doubtless pronounud leeoiding to its nlrlei 
foim of s t}t QuiiJ s his ilso tot tun 
wtXmoitii Mnv HoUvn writes itni 
I find pikiti in Diak Waltons mtogriph 
will 

1 shill now give s< nn eximples which 
I inm l so e isilv be 1 inke 1 unde i mv sjie e i il 
he 1(1 (jill ehiiges the I istun counties 
with ki ir foi n iiiel ti f n to Iht 
^ inkee pioiiounces lioth too and to like ta 
(like the tou in t u h) wlieie they ire not 
emphilie When they ire both become 
it III old spelling />is the eomm in (an I 
indeed eerreel) form of /i> which is only* 
with the sense of in itiitun 1 susjieet 
thit the sound of our to) his emJU some 
thing fiom the Ireneh t uit ind it is pos 
sible tint llie old Uo /* ei is not i reelupliea 
lion but i Mmiiiseeiiee of the feminine 
feirm of the siine word \touti) is me entl) 
jironounuel with the t not )et site need 
(jill gives a \oithirn oiigm to i^taitii for 
^ un and lund foi i iiind (?/#/«« ) 

I ovelaee has taund but there is some thing 
too drt ulful in susjn etipg bpenser (who 
loiealistd m his pastorils) of hiving <vu 
bun guilt) of ^tauii * And vet some deli 
e lie mouths e ve n now irt c ne ful to observe 
th Hiliernicisni of e ard for ^i/d and 

urliov ^nl Sir Philip Sidney {mditt 
posiett •) wiote futr for fat. I would 
hardly have bdievt^ it had 1 not seen u m 
fac-stmtle As some eonsokition, 1 hnd 
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Jutdu m Lord Bacon and Donne, and 
Wither rhymes far with t.ut. I he Yankee, 
who omits the hnal d in many woids, as do 
th»* Stoteh, makes up foi it by adding one 
m gtound T he purist does not feel the 
loss of the d sensibly in /a-* n and yon, frcjin 
thi former ot which it Ins dioppid again 
tfUr a wrongful adoption (irtamed in 
laundty), while it pio]xrly belongs to the 
Kltir But wh It shall we make of gtt, \ it 
and I tind yts and git in ^^.lnu^s 

“ Mbion s ?mglaiid le/ihoming with 7i;r 
admit and /it in Donm, with in ilit 
Revmgei s Irtgedy, Beaumont and 
Suckling with 7Wf/ m Drvdtn, and latest 
of all with 7<i/ in Sir Hanbury Willnina. 
Pi lor rh\ nies Jitting and begtttin^ Worse* 

IS to eonie \mong others Donne ihjnies 
a^atn with sin and Quarlts rc{x UerlH 
with in. Ben foi bten, of which our dt ii 
Whittier is so fond his the* iuthorit> of 
Saekville, ‘ (Taniimr C>urtou (thi w<»ik 
ol a bishop), C lupin in, l)r\den ind nnny 
mou, though bin ste*ms to hue bet*n the 
eunimon form W hittiti s Teeenting the 
hist sylhble of ront'ance hi«ls an .leioni 
plui in Di i-vtoii among utheis, and though 
manifestly wiong is imlogous with Rom'- 
ans Of other \inke(isnis, whithri of 
form Ol pronuneiition whieh I hivi met 
vvith I add a fi w at r.mdoni I\ (oek w i ite s 
imvdit IS {wg(i \ sondoyr/s), and ( hapnian 
and (oil I his ibsorptioii of the/ 

IS eominon in vaiious duleets isptei.dl) in 
the Seottish Feeoekwiitis also bntnde 
and the .luthors of 'Jaek Jngler and 
'Ciammti Gin ton yindti I he Vxnkte 
includes 'yen in the same citegoiv, \nd 
si>s ‘ hithu m )t*n foi * to and fio 
(( f Cleiuun jaisiitf ) Peuxk and plenty 
more* ha\e wrastle I'mdal his n^vnsfe, 
iP 


form), and Donne and Drydc*n niikc^frefl/ 
ihynu with sil In the msciiption on 
( a\ton s tomb I hnd \nd foi end, which 
the Yankee more often makes cend still 
using faniilntly the old phiase right 
amnd foi "continuously IIis "stict 
(sti light) along ’ 111 the same sense, which 
1 thought peculiar to him, 1 find m Pecock 
lindals debytL for deputy is so perfectly 
Yankee that 1 could almost fancy the brave 


I mattyi to have iieen deacon of the First 
Ptarish at Jaalani Centre "Jaek Juglei 
further gives us play sent and sartayne 
Dry den rhymes ceiiain with parting and 
Chapman and Ben Jonson use certain, as 
the Yankee always dots, for certainly 
The "Coventry Mysteries have occapitd, 
manage, nateralle, materal {matenal), and 
ineracles, —all excellent Yankee isnis In 
the * Quatre fils, \ynion ( 1504 ),’ is 
vettui for virtuous Ihomas Fullei ealltd 
volume volCum, 1 susput, foi he spells it 
tolumm However, pet rontia, \ankees 
habitu illy say lolume for talumn Indeed, 
to piove tint our aneistors brought their 
I prununeution with them fiom the Old 
' Country and have not w nitonly debased 
-their mother tongue, I need only to eite* 
file words \cnptvr, hnill^ athidi ami 
dierfulne\s from Gov ernor Bi adford's ' ‘ His- 
1 torv Jvo the good man wrote them, and 
so the good deseendants of his fthow-exiles 
still pronounce them Bnmpton (.luidon 
wiittsj/;// m i letter to mthrop. Put- 
I tiiid iptrUtid) has crept like a serpvnt into 
the " I'lradise of T>amtv Devices ’ , pitt- 
iidi, whien IS not so bad, is m ( hsiiecr 
I I hose of coin sc aie universal vulgarisms, 
and not pecuhoi to the Yankee Built r 
has a \ankte phrase, and pionuneiation 
too, in " lo whuh these can mgs on did 
I tend l^ngham 01 Laneham, who 
{ vvinte an account of the festivities at Kenil¬ 
worth in honour of (Juetn Bess, and who 
I evidently tried to spell ]ihonetiealIy, nihkes 
lortt us into soiots. Hetnek writes hollow 
foi halloo, and peihaps pronounced it 
{honesto sug^aens >) holld, as Yankees do 
1 \Vhv not, when it comes from hola"* 1 
find ffelasih^ppi. (fellowship) m the Coventry 
I Plays, tspenser and his c[ueen neither of 


I den has do s for does, and his wife spells 
I uoi\i.-miu. A/tartd^A'i once universal. 

I Warner has tiy for tzit a, nay, he also 
has tl/v, with which we weie once ignor¬ 
antly reproached by pet sons more familiar 
with Muiray's Giamniat than with English 
literature And why not illy > Mr. Bart¬ 
lett says It is "a word used by writers of 

1 Cited in Collier. (I give tny suthority where 
I do not quote from the ongmsu book ) 
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an inferior class, wiio do not seem to per* 
ceive that ill is itself an adverb, without 
the termination and quotes IJr. Messer, 
President of Brown University, as asking 
triumphantly, ” Why don't yousay 
I should like to have had Dr. Messer 
answer his own question. It would be 
truer to sjiy that it was used by people who 
still remembered that ill was an adjective, 
the shortened form of evil, out of which 
Shakespeare and the translators of the 
Bible ventured to make evilly. This slurred 
evilxSt “the dram of eale" in “ Hamlet." 
I find illy in Warner. The objection to 
illy is not an etymological one, but simply 
that it is contrary to good usage,—a very 
sufficient reason. Ill as .an adverb w.is at 
first a vulgarism, precisely like the rustic'.s 
when he says, “ I was treated bad." May 
not the reason of this exceptional form be 
looked for in that tendency to dodge uhat 
IS hard to pronounce, to which I have 
already alluded ? If the letters were tlis- 
tinctly uttcn*d, as they .should be, it would 
t.ake too much time to say ill-ly, well-ly, 
and it is to be observed that we have 
avoided smally * and tally in the same way, 
though we add ish to them without hesita¬ 
tion in smalliih and tallUh. We have, to 
be sure, dully and fully, but tor the one 
we prefer stupidly, and th«' other (though 
this may have come from Hiding the y 
before as) is giving v’ay to full. The un¬ 
educated, whose utterance is slower, still 
make adverbs when they will by adding 
like to all manner of adjectives. We liavi; 
had bijf charged upon us, because we use 
it where an Englishman would now use 
great. 1 fully admit that it were better to 
distinguish between them, allowing to big 
a certain contemptuous quality; but as for 
authority, I want none belter than that of 
Jeremy Taylor, who, in his noble sermon 
“On the ketum of I’myer," speaks of 
"Jesus, who-se spirit was meek and gentle 
up to the greatnes.s of thc/i4'^<?j/e.\ainple." 
As for our double negative, I shall waste no 
time in quoting instances of it, Ixicause it 
was once as universal in English ns it still 
is in the neo-Latin languages, whore it 
does not strike us as vulgar. I am not 

* The word occurs in a letter of Mary Bolevn, 
in Golding, tuid Warner. Milton also was fond 
of the word. 


.sure that the loss of it is not to be regretted. 
But surely I shall admit the vulgarity of 
.slurringoraltogcthcr eliding certain terminal 
consonants? I admit that a clear and 
sharp-cut enunciation is one of the crowning 
charms and elegancies of speech. Wonls. 
so uttered arc like coins fresh from the 
mint, compared with the worn and dingy 
dnulges of long serv'ice,—I do not mean 
Amenc.an coins, for those look less badly 
the moie they lose of their original ugliness. 
.Vo one is more painfully conscious than I 
of the contrast between the rille-crack of an 
1 Englishman's^Yj .and and thewj'l-fusc 

I draw'l of the s.imc monosyllables in the 
j mouths of my countrymen. But I do not 
find the dropping ol fin.al eonsoiiants dis¬ 
agreeable in Allan Rams.ay or Burns, nor 
do 1 believe th.it i.ur literary anvcolors were 
sensible of that ineU-g.iiice in the fusing 
them together of which we are conscious. 
How many educated men pronounci* the t 
in cht'dnut'i how rn.iny say prntise foi 
feutlwuse, as they should. \V'h< ii ,a Yankee 
skipper .says that he is “ boun' for t Hosier'' 
(not (.lloucester, with the leave of the 
Universal Schoolmaster),^ he but speaks 
like Chaucer or an old b.illad-singer, though 
they would have pronounced it boon. T hi.s 
is one of the eases where the d is siiircp- 
titious, and h.is Leen addtal in compliment 
to the verb bind, with which it has nothing 
to do. If we consider the root of ihewonl 
(though of course 1 grant that every race 
li.xs a rigid to do what it will with what is 
so peculi.vily its own as its spe<‘( li), the «/ 
h.is no more right tliin'e than at the end of 
gone, where it is often put by children, who 
are our best guides to the sources of lin¬ 
guistic corruption, and the best teaeheis of 
its processes. Cromw'cll, minister of Henry 
Vlll., writes voorle iox ivoiId. Chapman 
has laan fur 7*)and, and hvton has rightfully 
disjil.iced lautid, though with no thought, 
I suspwt, of etymology. Rogers tells us 
that i,a(ly Bathurst sent him some letters 
written to William III, by Queen Mary, in 
whichsheaddresscs him as " I'iearIIu%ba»." 
T'he old form expoun', which our farmers 
Use, is more correct than the form with a 
liarbarons d tacked on whicti has taken its 
place. Of the kind opposite to this, like 

1 Though I find Wurefister In the Mirror for 
MagistruUs> 
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our gimnd for gmtw, and the I^ndon 
cockney's wind for wine, 1 find demand for 
drown in the. “Misfortunes of Arthur" 
(T584). and in Swift. And, by the way, 
whence came the long sound of re;which 
our poets still retain, and which survives 
in “winding" a horn, a totally different 
word from “ winding " a kite-string ? We 
say behind and hinder (coinparathe) and 
yet to hinder. Shakespeare pronounced 
ktnd kind, or what Ixjcomes of his play on 
that word and kin in "Hamlet”? Nay, 
did he not even (shall I dam »o hint it t) 
drop the final d as the Yankee still does? 
John Lilly plays in the same way on 
kindred and kindness. 

But to come ' to some other ancient 
instances. Warner ihymes bounds with . 
croivm, grounds with ioions. with sev, ' 
7i'ursf with sruit. interrupts with citps\ 
Dniyton, defeits with sex •, Chapman, 
amends-wxiYi (leonse \ Webster, i/e/er/jf with | 



sho7os \ Dndeii gives the same sound to 
iloihes ami has also mtnds with designs. 
Of course, 1 do not affirm that their ears 
may not have told lliem that these were 
imperfect thymes (though I .mi by no 
means sure even of th.at), but they surely 
would never have tolerated any .such had 
they suspected the least vulgarity in them. 
I’rior has the rhyme and trust, but 
jiuts it into the mouth of a landlady. Swift 
has stunted and buiut it, an intentionally ! 
impel feet rhyme, no doubt, but which I j 
cite as giving precisely the Yankee pronun- I 
elation of burned. Donne couples in j 
unhallowed wedlock offer and matter, thus , 
seeming to give to both the true Yankee 1 
souiul; and it is not uncommon to find . 
after and daughter. Wors«* th.in all, in | 
one of Dodsley’s Old Plays we have onions 
rhyming with minions ,—1 have te.ars in my 
eves while 1 record it. And yet what is 
viler than the universal J/mer (Mrs.) for 
Mistress ? This was once a vulgarism, and 
in “'rhe Miseries of inforced Marriage" 
the rhyme (printed as prose in Dodsley's | 
Old 1‘lays by Collier), 

“ To make my young mistiess, 

Delighiing in kisses," 

is put into tlie mouth of the clown. Our 


people say Injun for Indian. I'he tend¬ 
ency to make this change where i follows 
d i.s common. The Italian giorno and 
French jour from diurnus are familiar 
examples. And yet Injun is one of those 
depravations which the taste challenges 
pewmptorily, though it have the authority 
of Charles Cotton— who rhymes “ Indies" 
with “cringes"—and four English lexico¬ 
graphers, Ijeginning with Dr. Sheridan, bid 
us say invidgeous. Yet after all it is no 
worse than the debasement which all our 
terminations in tion and iianre have under¬ 
gone, w’hieh yet we hear with resignashun 
and payshume, though it might have 
aroused both impat-i-ence and indigna- 
ii-on in Shakespeare's time. When George 
Herljert tells us that if the sermon be dull, 

“ (>od t.ikes a text and preacheth pati-eiice,’* 

llie prolongation of the word seems to 
convey some hint at the longanimity of the 
virtue. Consider what a poor curtal we 
hiive made of Oce.m. 'I'here was some¬ 
thing of his heave and expanse in o~cc~an, 
and Fletcher knew' how to u.se it when he 
wrote so fine a verse as the second of these, 
the best deep-sea verse I know,— 

" In Je-.peratc storms stem with a little rudder 

The tumbling ruins of the ix,eiui." 

Oceanus w'as not then wholly shorn of his 
divine proportions, and our modem oshun 
sounds like the gush of sinall-bccr in com¬ 
parison. Some other contractions of ours 
liavc a vulgar air about them. Mi>re ’n for 
more than, as one of the worst, nmy stand 
for a type of such Yet our old dramatists 
are full of sue'n obscurations (elisions they 
can h.irdly be called) of the th, making 
of sohether, where of svhither, here of hither, 
bro'r of brother, smo'r of smother, fno'r of 
mother, and so on. And dear Brer Rabbit, 
can I forget him ? Indi'cd, it is this that 
explains the w'ord rare (which has Dryden's 
support), and which w'c say of meat where 
an Engli.shman would use underdone. I 
do not Ijelieve, with the dictionaries, that it 
had ever anything to do with the Icelandic 
hrar (raw), as it jilainly has not in rare-’ 
ripe, which moans earlier ripe. President 
Lincoln said of a precocious boy that ' * he 
was a rareripe." And I do not believe it, 
for this reason, that the earliest f<»nn of the 
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word with us was. and thi* commoner now 
in the inland parth still is, so far as 1 can 
discotur, raredone. (iolding has "egs 
reere-rosted ” which, whatever else it mean, 
cannot mean raw-roasted. I find rather 
as a monosyllable in Donne, and still better, 
as giving the sound, rhyming with fair in 
W.iriier. There is an epigram of Sir 
Thomas Browne in which the words rather 
than make a monosyllable ; 

“ What fiirie i.s't to lake Death’s pari 
And rather than by Nature, die by Art' ” 

The contraction more n I find in the old 
play " Fuinms Troes," in a verse where the 
measure is so strongly accontetl as to leave 
it beyond doubt, 

“A golden ciown whose heiis 
More than half the world subdue.” 

It may lie, however, that the contraction is 
in “til' orld.” It is unmistakable in the 
' ‘ Secoml Maiden's 'I'nigedy " • 

“ It weie but follj. 

Dear soul, to luast of more than I can perform." 

Is our gin for ^n'en more violent th.in 
marl for marvel, which was once common, 
and which I find as late as Herrick ? Nay, 
Herrick has gin (spelling it g'en), too, as 
do the Scotch, who agree nith us likewise 
m preferring chimly to chimney 

I will now le.ive pronunciation and tuin 
to words or phrxses which have Ix-en 
supposed pcculi.ar to us, only pausing to 
pick up a single dropped stitcli, in the pro¬ 
nunciation of the word sufrente, w'hich 1 
liad thought native till 1 founrl it in the 
well-languaged Daniel. I will liegm with 
a word of which 1 have never met with any 
example in any English w riter of authority. 
We express the first stage of withering in 
a green plant suddenly cut down by the 
verb to wilt. It is, of course, own cousin 
of the German welken, but I have never 
come upon it in literary use, and my own 
books of reference give me faint help. 
Ciraff gives welhin, man eu ere, and refers 
to Ilf/A {weak), and conjceturally to A.-.S, 
hvelan. ’I’hc A.-S. wealwian {to wither) 
is nearer, but not so near as two words 
in the Icelandic, which perhaps put us on 
the track of its ancestry,— velgi, iepefaeere 
(and velki, with the derivative) meaning 


lontaminare. Wilt, at any rate, is a good 
word, filling, as it docs, a sensible gap 
between drooping and withering, and the 
imaginative phrase “he wilted right down,” 
like “he caved right in,” is a true 
Anicrieanisni. U ilt occurs in English 
provincial glossaries, but is explained by 
wither, which with us it does not mean. 
We have a few words such as cache, lohog, 
carry {portage), ihoot [chute), timber 
I [ftrcit), bu\hwhack (to pull a bait ,ilong 
by the bushes on the edge of a stream), 
buckeye (a pieturesque word for the horse- 
chestnut) ; but how many can we be said to 
I iicive faiily brouglit into the language, as 
.\lo.vander Gill, w ho first mentions A menean- 
isms, ine.int it when he said, " Sed et ab 
I Ameruanis nonnuUa mutuamur ut MAi/ 

I et CANO.V ” ? V“ry few, 1 suspect, and 
' those mostly by lx>irowing fioni the 
French, (jerman, Sixuiish, or Indi.-in ' 
“The Dipper” for the “Great Bear” 
strikes me as having a native air 
in ihe sense of worthless, is undoubtedly 
ours, but is, 1 more than siis]H*ct, a con op¬ 
tion of the French bagas\e (lioni Low Latin 
bagasea), which travelled up the Mississippi 
fiom New Orleans, where it was used for 
the refuse of the sugar-cane. It is true, we 
have modified the meaning of some words. 
We use fre\kit in the sense of food, for 
which I have not chanced upon any 
authority. Oui New ICngUind ero.ss be¬ 
tween Ancient Pistol and Dugald Dalgetty, 
C'aplain irnderhill, uses the word ( 1638 ) to 
' mean a lurrent, and 1 do not recollect it 
elsewhere in tliat sense. I therefore leave 
it with a ? for future explorers, ('ruk foi 
creek I find in Capt.ain John Smith and m 
the dedication lof Fuller's “ Holy Wane," 
and run, meaning a small stream, in Way- 
mouth’s “Voyage” ( 1605 ). Humant for 
men, which Mr. Bartlett includes m his 
“Dictionary of Araericaiiisni.s,” is (’hap- 
inan’s iiabitiial phrase in his translation of 
Homer. I find it also in the old play of 
“The Hog hath lost his Pearl." Dogs for 
andirons is still cuirent in New England, 
and in Walter de Biblesworth 1 find chien^ 
glossed in the margin by andtront. 
Gunning for shooting is in Drayton. We 

1 This was written twenty years ago, and now 
(1890) 1 cannot open an English journal without 
eomiikg upon an Ameiicantsin. 
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ontt got crctlit tor tht, pottu,U vioid fall 
lot autumn hut ^^r Bartlett and the list 
edition of Vlreiistti s DuUoniry refer us to 
Drydtn It is ivenohUr foi I find it in 
Drayton and Pishop Hall h\s autumn f ill 
Middl( Ion ]iUys upon the word M ly si 
thou hut 1 It isonahU good spring for 
thou art like to h ivi many dangerous foul 
falli D mitl does the s imc and ( oU t idge 

uses It Is we do (iiav uvs the aiehaism 
ph-ltti for piukei ind tlu woid \mudge (is 
oui hatkwoodsineii do) fur a smothi 
hrt Lord Herbert of ( * 1 ai> (mure 

properly ptihaps th in t\t 11 Sidni y th* last 
pteux chtt ilut) his thi I mptror s folks 
lust as i V iikie would su U loin for 
hnd with whuh we hui hitlurto bien 
blatktmd 1 must utort upon the iiiothtrr 
islind toi U ijipiars so long igo s in 

Mbion s 1 ii^lind J h h\ in tht s nse 
of itout in IV il Hill Btn Jonson s w nrant, 
ind 1 hml it ilso so 1 iUl> is m 1 rineklm s 

Tun in (kr is also Jonsonswoid 
and I im intlimd to prehi it to chu ind 
ihii biciust I ih nk tint 1 ste i iiioie 
nituiduiigin foi it ni the tiiueh jom 
wh He It might eonii to mini i da> s 
woik ind tlunei i itb than iiiywhtii 
tlse ^ It tu t for at u t I thought i toi 
Illation ut out own till I found it in the 
( htsUi Plus 1 im now inehnid to 
siisput It no (Oiiuptioii It ill but only in 
iiiitii indubboktestipirlatueii/a^o/ Jo 
pfogie / was flung in oui teith till Mi 
Piekeringrttoittdwith'shikesptare s ‘doth 
jiro gri ss dow ii thy cheeks 1 1 onttss th it 

T w IS iKvir s tished with this iiiswir bi 
i iiise the at edit w is diheient and because 
the woitl might hue lx leckuned a subst in 
ti\< quite IS well Ob a M lb Mi liiitlett (in 
Ills diction u> iboit eittd) idds isiuiibuttei 
in a veise fiom lords broken Hi ut 
Heic tht woitT IS lit irl} i verb but with 
the acieiit unhippily still on the first 
syllabic Ml Butlett sus thathc cannot 
sav whether the woid was used m Bacon s 
tune or not It certunlywis anei with 
the accent we gise to it Ben Jonson in 
the ‘Alelunust has this veibc, 

Pi ogress so fioni extieiue unto cxtieme 

> 11m Rev A 1 Mayhew of Wadham 
i. oUege, Oxford, has convinced me that I was 
astray in this 


ind Sir Philip Stdne\ 

Progressing then from fair lunas gulden 

place 

bill civ we may now sleep m ptace, and our 
1 nghsh lousins will forgive us since we 
hu< eleirtd ourselves from any suspicion 
of originahtj in the matt* r* Even iftrr 1 
h id eonvinced myself that tlit chances were 
desptritel} igiinst our huing invented 
inj of thi Imt/icanisms with which we 
an Jaultid ind which wc ore in the habit 
of loicing there were one or two which 
hid su pnv iilingly indigenous an accent os 
to stiggu me i little One of these was 

‘the biggest thing out Mas even this 
sit ndu comfort is denit 1 me Old Gower 
Ins 

S ) harde an herte was none an/r, 

and 

‘ i h c such mei veile waa tione mtt 

He ilso b> the wiv says a sighti, of 
flow res IS naturall) is our up countiy 

folk would sav It Pool for kan thirds 
foi dtnxir ind div for thirsty I find in 
Middleton s plivs Diy is also m Skelton 
md 111 the Woild (t7<>4) In a note 
on Middleton Mr Dvee thinks it needful 
l€> cvpUiii the pill ise / can t till (umve*rsal 
111 \mtru 1 ) bv the gloss I lould not say 
Middliton also uses snaked winch I hod 
believed in \nierie inisin till 1 saw it there 
Ills of course onl^ inothi i form of 
milogous to theth auu thahh (cf the 
pi opt T ninies Dtkkei ind lhachef) break 
[bratk) ind bnaih makt (still common 
w ith us) and maU h / ong on for occasioned 

Iv ( who IS this long on’ ) occurs con- 
stantlv in tiowei and likewise in Middle-^ 
ton ( lUSt why Vi in Chiuc« Raiding 
(m 1 nglish version of the I reneh leazen) 
for \ead is einployul 1^ Gayton m his 

1 tsiiv ous Notes on Don Quixote I have 
nevti seen in mstmccof our Ncwlhgland 
woid luiptin in tht sime sense*, nor can I 
divint Its onginil Gayton has limeitll, 
also shuts for shuttu t and tjic 1 ittet is used 
by Mi s Hutehinsuii m her 1 tfa of 
( oloncl Hutchinson Bishop Hall, and 
Piuehas in his Pilgiima have chtst for 
t/iid and it is certainly nearisr ctsla, as 
w e ll as to Its form m the Teutonic K^nguages. 
whence proliably wc got it We retam 
the old sound from nst, hut ciesi is Us old 
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.IS Chaucor. Lovelace says wropt for 
wrapt. " Musicianer" I had always as¬ 
sociated ^^ith the militia-musters of my 
boyhood, and too hastily concluded it an 
abomination of our own, but Mr. Wright 
calls it a Norfolk word, anti I find it to l)c 
as old as 1642 by an extract in Collier. 
“ Not worth the time of day” had passed 
w ilh me for native till 1 saw it in Shake¬ 
speare’s “Pericles.” Por slick (which is 
only a shorter sound of slack, like crick and 
the now imi\ersal britches for brcechel) I 
will only call Chapman and Jonson. 
“Th.tt's a sure card!” and “'J'hal’.s a 
stinger!” both sound like modern slang, 
but you will find the one in the old inter¬ 
lude of “ Tbersytes ” (1537), and the other 
in Middleton. “Right here,” a favourite 
phrase with our orators and with a certain 
class of our editors, turns up passim in the 
Chester and Coventry plays, Mr. Dickens 
found something very ludicrous in w hat he 
considered our neologism But 

I find a phrase very like it, and which 1 
would ^adly suspect to be a misprint for it, 
in “ Gammer Gurton” : 

“ Lyght it and bring it titc away." 

But tile is the true word in this case. After 
all, what is it but another form of straight¬ 
way t Cussedtrets, meaning tvukedr/css, 
malignity, an<l cuss, asneakmg, ill-natured 
fellow, in such phra.ses .is “lie done it out 
o’ pure cussedness," and “ lie is a nateral 
cuss," have beim commonly thought 
Yankeeisms, To vent certain contemptu¬ 
ously indignant mtjods tliey are admindilc 
ill their rough-and-ready way. But neither 
is our own, Cur^ydne^se, in the same sense 
of malignant wickedness, occurs in the 
Coventry Plays, and cu%s may jx*rhaps claim 
to have ct»me in with the (Jomiueror. At 
least tlie term is also French, Saint Simon 
uses it and confesses its usefulness. Sjieak- 
ing of the Abb6 Dubois, he says, '' Qui 
<*.toit en plein ce <iu'nn mauvais fran9ois 
appellc un sacre, mtus qui nc sc pfuit gu6re 
exjirimer autrement." ” Not worth a 
cuss,” though supported by “not worth a 
damn," may lie a mere corruption, since 
“not worth a cress" is in “ Piers Plough¬ 
man.” “I don’t see it ” was the popular 
slang a year or two ago, and seemed to 
spring from the soil; but no, it is in 
Cibber’s “Careless Husband.” Green 


tai/ce for vegetables I moi't in Beaumont 
and Fletcher, tlayton, and elsewhere. Our 
rustic pronunciation sahee (for either the 
diphthong au was anciently pronounced ah. 
or else we have followed abundant analogy 
j in changing it to the latter sound, as we 
I have in ihame, dame, and .so many more) 

1 may be the older one, and at least gives 
.some hint at its ancestor salsa. H'arn, 
in the sense of notify, is, 1 believe, now 
peculiar to us, but Peeock .so employs it, 

I find primmer {firimer, as we ])ronouncc 
it) in Be.iumont and Fletcher, .and a 
" square cater” too (compareour "Square 
iiipal”), heft Un weight, and “muchne>..s” 
in the “ Miiror for Magistrates," hankbill 
m Swift .and I'ielding, ami as for that 1 
might say passim. To cotton to is, I rather 
think, an Amerieanlsm. The nearest ap- 
jjroach to it I have found is cotton together, 
in ('ongreve’s “ Dive lor [.ove.” To cotton 
or cotten, in another sense, is old and 
ccinimon. Gui word means to t/ing, and 
its origin, iwssibly, is to be .sought in 
another direction, perh.ips in .L-S. cvnut, 
which me.ins mud, clay (both proverliially 
clinging), or belter yet, in the Icelandic 
qvoda (otherwise kod), meaning resin .md 
glue, whivh are atot’ il^oxW> .sticky sub¬ 
stances. To spit totion IS, I think, Amer¬ 
ican, and also, perliaps, to Jia\ for to beat. 
To the halves still suivives among us, 
though api>.ircntly obsoh-te in England. 
It means either to let or to hire a piece of 
kind, receiving half the profit in money or 
in kind (partibu^ loiare). I mention it 
Ixje.uise in a note by some English editoi, 
to which 1 li.avc lost myieierence, 1 have 
seen it wioiigly explainefl. The editois of 
Nares cite Burtqri. To put, in the .sense of 
to go, as Put I for Hegonc / would seem our 
own, and yet it is .slnctly an.dogous to the 
French se mettre a la voie^ ami the Italian 
mettersi in via. 1 ndeed, Dante has .1 verse, 

"la sasei [for mi snrei\y;iii messoper lo>entie*of 

which, but for the indignity, might he 
translated, 

“ I should, ere this, have put along tlic way." 

I deprec.ate in advance any share in 
General Banks’s notions of intern.T,tion.al 
Law, but we may all take a just pride m his 
exuberant eloc]uenee as something distinc¬ 
tively American. When he spoke a few 
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years ago of “ letting I he Union slide,” certainly comes very near. But I have a 
even those who, for political purposes, higher authority than either in Selden,'who. 
reproached him with the sentiment, admired 1 in one of his notes to the “ Bolyolbion,” 
the indigenous virtue of his phrase. Yet I , writes, ’* The first inventor of them (1 gtiess 
find "lot the world slide” in Heywood's you dislike not the addition) was one 
" Edw.ird IV.”; and in Beaumont and Berthold Swartz,” Here he must mean 


Hetchcr’s ‘' Wit without Money,” Valen¬ 
tine says, „ 

And let the world diile?" 

.So also in Sidney's " Arcadia,” 

“ Let his dominion sli<lc.” 

In the one case it is put into th. inoulli of 
a clow'n, in the other, of a gentleman, and | 
was evidently proterbi.d. It has even 
higher sanition,. lor t hiiucer wiites, 

•' Well niKli all other cures ht he slide." 

Mr. Bartlett gives "above one's bend” as 
an Ameriranism; but compare Hamlet’s 
■ ‘ to the top of my bent.” In his trucks for 
immediately has .required an .\merican 
•accent, and passes where he e.in for a 
native, but »s an importation neverlhelest.; 
for what IS h«* but the Latin e vestigia, or 


by It, "1 take it for granted.” Robert 
Ureene, in bis "Quip for an Upstart 
Courtier,” makes Cloth-breechcs say, " but 
I gesse your maistership never tri^ what 
true honour meant.” In this case the word 
seem.s t 6 lx; used with a meaning precisely 
like that which we give it. Another peculi¬ 
arity almost as prominent is the beginning 
sentenees, especially in answer to questions, 
with " well.” But before such a phrase as 
" IIow d’e do?” it is i<>mnionly short, and 
h.as the sound of wul, but in reply it is 
I deliberative, and the various shades of mean¬ 
ing which can be conveyed by difference of 
intonation, and by prolonging or abbrevi¬ 
ating, 1 sliould vainly attempt to describe. 
I have heard ovu-ahl, ivahl, ahl, u'dl, ami 
something nearly approaching the sound of 
the le m ahk. Sometimes before "I" it 


at best tin* Nomian-I'tench l)Olh j dwindles to a mere /. "'1 1 dunno." A 

which have the same meaning? Haifikit friend of mine (why should I not please 

(provincial also in England) 1 find in the I myself, though 1 displease him, by brighten- 

old romance of " Tristan,” ing my p.ige with the initials of the most 


" Si s'en parti chaut pas. ' | 

Like for as is never used in Niwv England, , 
but is universal in the South and West, It | 
has on its side tiic authority of two kings [ 
{ego sum rex Romanorum et supra gramma- 
tuam), Henry VIH. and Charles I. This 
were ample, without throwing into the 
scale the scholar and poet U.iniel. Them 
was u=od as a noniinativ'e by the majesty of 
Edward VI., by Sir B. Iloby, and by ' 
Lord Paget (in Froude’s " Hi.story "), I ' 
lutve never seen any p.i.ssage adduced 
where guesi was used as the Yankee uses ; 
it. The word was faniili.ir in the mouths 1 
of our ancestors, ljut with a different shade * 
of meaning from that we have given it, 
which is something like rather think, though 
the Yankee implies a confident certainty 
by it when he says, "I guess I duV' 
There are two examples in Otway, one of 
which ("So in the struggle, I guess the 
note w^is lost”) perhaps might serve our 
purpose, and Uoleridge’s 

1 RUcss’twas fearful there to .sec'* 


exquisite of humorists, J. H. ?) told me 
th.at he once heard five "wells,” like 
pioneers, jireeede the answer to an inquiry 
about the puce of land. The first was the 
wul, in deference to custom; the second, 
the long, perpending ooahl, with a falling in* 
flection of the voice; the third, the same, 
but w ith the voice rising, as if in despair of 
a conclusion, into a plaintively nasal whine; 
the fourth, vulh, ending in the aspirate ot 
a sigh; and then, fifth, came a short, sharp 
veal, showing that a conclusion had been 
reached. I have used this latter form in the 
“Biglovv Papers,” because, if enough nasality 
be added, it represents most m*arly the aver¬ 
age sound of what I may call the interjection. 

A locution prevails in the Southern and 
Middle States which is so curious that, 
though never heard in New gland, I 
will give a few lines to its discutiion, the 
more readily because it is extinct elsrwhere. 
I mean the use of allov? in the sense of 
affirm, as "I allow that's a good horse.'* 
I find the word so used in 1558 by Anthony 
Jenkinson in Hakluyt: " Cmtie they sowe 
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not, neithei doe eate any bread, mocking 
the Chn&tnns for the sime, and disabling 
our stiengtbe, saMug vke li\e by eating the 
toppe of a weede, and dnnke a dnnke 
mide of the same, the)r git at 

desounng of flesh ind dunking of milke to 
f>c the incrtMse of theyr stiuigth. * Ihit 
IS. th( y undervalued out strength and 
aflirnied their own to be the result ot a 
cert tin diet In another pissagc of the 
same nan iti\e the word Ins its more 
common mcining of a])pro\ ing or praising 
“ Ihe said king muLh alhain^ this 
doilaration, said Ducange quoit,* 
Riacton wb ton ADlof VRh fni the nicin 
mg "to admit as proved, and the transi 
tion fiom this to " afhrm ' is by no metns 
violent I/aak Walton has ‘ I tbault 
watei frogs to be gooil me it ,ind 
here the word IS equivalent \a ajftnns \l 
the same time, when we considci some ol 
tht. meanings of allmv in old J nglish, and 
of allouet in old trench, and aNo reniemlxr 
that the vtrbs piizt md ftane .ire from 
unt, root, 1 think we must admit allaudau 
to a share m the imU rnity of allmo. 1 ht 
sentence from Hikliiyt would lead equally 
well, "eonumnmg oui strengthe, . 

.and praising (oi \ iluing) their gnat mating 
of flesh as the emst of their iiuiease in 
stiength ' After all if we confine our¬ 
selves to allocate, it miy turn out that the 
word was somewhtre and somtwhen ustd ^ 
for to ht analogously to put up, put dm m, 
po'd (tf Spanish apodar), .and the like J I 
hear boys in the street tontmuallv saying, I 
' I bet that’s a good horse," or whit not, 
meaning by no means to iisk can3rthing 
lieyond th< ir opinion m the matter 

The woid tmptoit, m the sense of "to ‘ 
occupy, mike use of, employ, as Dr 
Picketing defines it, he long ago proved to 
fie no niologisni He would have done 
better I think, hid ht, sufistituted/zo/f/ b\ 
for employ He cites Dr Iranklm as 
saying that the word had never, so far as 
he knew, fieen used in New England befoic 
he left It in 1723, except m Dr. Mather's 
‘ * Remarkable Providences, ’ which he 
oddly calls a "very old book " Franklin, 
as Dr Pickering goes on to show, was 
mistaken Mr. Bartlett m his "Dic¬ 
tionary ’ merely abridges I'lckenng Both 
of them should have confined the ap* 


plication of the word to matctuil things, 
Its extension to which is all that is pcculiai 
in the supposed Ann nr in use of it J oi 
surely "(ompktc f clttr riuis hue 
bc’cii " ttuptozin^ tins oppoitunitv ’ turn 
out of mind 1 will illustrate the word i 
little furtlnr bcciuse Pnkenng cites no 
1 nglisli authoi itit s 'skelton h is i p iss igc 
in his ' Phyllyp Sjiarowe whuh 1 quote 
the rathir as it conliins also the word 
allcfwed and as it distinguishes zmptcre 
from etnphv 

“ His [( li'UKci s] 1 iK;bsh i^cll alowcel 

S» IS It IS 

i>or .IS It IS cnpli yd, 

J hcit IS n > T nerhsh vnv il 

Here the nieining is to piofit Iv Jn 
I ullti’s ' Holv me (1047), wi hivi 
Ihe Igvptiins stinding on th< him 
giound weie tlnirby i milled to impt t e 
and enfoice thin dirts to tin utmost 
Here ihi woid might ciitiinlv ninn to 
make ua of Mrs Huulimsoii (1 ife of 
( oloiitl HI usis the word m tlu sime 
w ly ■ \nd thirilou did not tw//(vuf 
his interest to engige tin 101 nilv m the 
quainll Swift 111 oin ol his k tuis siys 
‘ Iheie IS not in ictc of 1 itul in lidind 
tinned to half its advintagc, vet it is 
biUci imptoiid tlun thi jicoplc J liml 
It also m SiBtngth out of Weakntss 
(1652), and Plutirchs Moials* (1714) 
but I know of only one ex iinple of its lui 
ni the pun 1> \niini in senst, and thit is 
‘ a very good tniptoximuit foi i mill in 
the ‘' Stati 1 rials (Spec eh of the Attorncy- 
Cieneral in the 1 ady Ivy s civ 168 j) In 
the sc*nse of 4 mplo\, I could citi a dozen 
old 1 nglish authouties 

In running over the fly-leaves of those 
di lightful folios foi this lefcrencc, 1 find a 
note which reminds me of inothc r won!, 
for our abuse of whuh we hue been 
ilc^senadly ridiculed I mean Aii/y It is 
true I might cite the example of the Italian 
dofina’^ [domtna), which has been treated 
in the same w.iy by a whole nation, and 
not, as lady among us, by the uncuUivatcxI 
only It perhaps grew into use m the 
half-dciuocrdtic republics of Italy in the 
same way and for the same reasons as with 

t Dtutte, in English,u a deiavcd gentlewoman 
of ihe same family 
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us But I 'idnut that our abuse of the 
uord Js villainous I know of an orator 
who once said in a public meeting where 
bonnets piti>onderoted that the ladus 
VK re I ist tt the eross iiul hrst it the tomb • 
But siiniUr sms wen committed befort our 
di} ind in the mother eountri In the 
llarltian MiscdUny (vol v p 45s) 1 
find tins Ixdy is my s< 1 vani the bedger s 
daujjhU r loan In the Stit< Iriils T 
leiin ff a ^ ntle toman tint lives took 
with such i one and I hear the 1 old 
JIji,h Stevvaid spt iking of the vife fa 
w liter at i bignio is a jfcutlt ooman ' 
hrom th» same authority l>y the waj I 
Lin statf that our \i!e hibil of chi wing 
t( baeeo hid th somiwhat unsavoury 
iMiiiplc of I tus Oates and I know by 
traditi >n Irmi an eje witiuss tint thi 
elegant Gmtril Burg jam partook ol tin 
sinu Met II Will III one of his lettus 
diUd 26 \ugust 162 ^ ) speaks thus of 
mother insiitiition which ininy have 
liiom,ht Ameiii 111 Ihtv speak nuteh of 
111 it lioisterous Bishop of Halvtrstidt (for 
so th( V trrin him hen) thvt hiving taken 
a plu whir tin r weit two Monasurus of 
Nuns 111 I J iiers he eausd divers ft ither 
Ixds to bt rip d ami ill the feathers to be 
thiown in i gr at Hall whithet ithe Nuns 
Hid 1 tiers Were thiiist naked with their 
bodies oil el and pitebd'and to tiiiiible 
iiiong the feithiis Howell s|h iks as 
if the Ih ng wt te new to him and 1 know 
not if the Ivoisterous Bishop wis the 
inveiitn of it but I find it prietisid in 
I n land lx foie our Revolution 
Befoie It iving the subjeit I will aeld a 
few com nit nib made from tune to turn on 
the mat gin of Mr Bartlttts excellent 
Dietionaiv to which I am glad thus 
publielv to leknovvledge m> many obliga 
tic ns Avails is good old 1 nghbh and 
the at It of Sii Joshua Re>noldbS porter 
are famous \verse ftom averse fo inel 
m conneetion with them the 1 nglish 
vulgariiim difierent to Ihe corrupt 
use of to m these eases as well a m the 
Yankee he lives to Salem to home 
and others must be a very old one for m 
th<^ one c ise it plainly arose fiom confound¬ 
ing tlie two ri-aach prepositions a (from 
1 atin ad and ab) and in the other from 
translating tlie hrst of them 1 oncd 


thought different to a modern vulgoi 
isni, and Mr Thackeray 611 my pointing 
It out to him m Heur> Lsmond con 
fessed it to be an anachronism Mi 
Bartlett refers to the old writers quoted 
in Richardson s Dictionar> for different 
I to, though m my edition of that work all 
I the txamples are with ftom But 1 find 
to used invariably by Sir R Hawkins m 
Hakluyt Banjo is a negro corruption of 
Oh lanioie Bind ueed t.\ti haidlv be 
modern;for uood btnd is old and radically 
right intertwining itself thiough btndan and 
-ttndan with classic stems Bobolink is 
this a t ontr actie n for Bob o I ineoln ? i 
find bololynes in one of the poems attributed 
to Skelton while it inav be rendered 
^dd} patt a term vtrv fit for the bird in 
I his cestasie^ (tuel for ^leit is in Hnk 
luyt hofitltn^ nlh\ is in Nashs Pierce 
Pennilesb (urious me imng met 

occurs eontinuallv in old writers and is as 
old as Pecoek s Ripicssor Dtogtt is 
Oh dm ^er bdncattonal is in Burke 
/1 f IS onlj a form of fist To fir iii 

the American sense I find used by the 
t onin ssiont rs of the I nited C olomts so 
cally as 1675 their irms well/force/and 
fit for service To take the foot m tht 
hani is (lermin so is to under 
(lundilow is old 1 find gundilo m Hak¬ 
luyt and ^Hitdello in Booth s repnnt of the 
folio Nh ikespi ire of 1623 (jonofii& O L 
i^qf Htap s in Piers Ploughman 
( and othei names an hiep ) and in 
Hakluyt ( seeing such a heap of their 
enemies ready to devour them ) To 
hquit IS in the Puritan ( call em in 
and licjuor tm a little ) To loaf this 
I think IS unituestiouabl) German Laufen 
* is pronouni^ed lofeh in some parts of 
Gcimuiy and 1 once heard one German 
student sa> to another, Ich lauf (lofti 
htet bis du wtederhtht esf and he began 
aeeordirgly to saunter up ind down m 
short to loaf To mull Mr Bartlett 
says, means to soften to dispirit and 
quotes from Mnrguet — ' Fhere his 
lieui a pretty considerable mullin g^mg on 
among the doctois —where it surely 
cannot mean what he says it does We 
have always heard mulling used for sitt^ 
rtng bujthng sometimes in an lUidethan^ 
way It iS a metaphor derived prob|tb]y 
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from mulling wine, and the word itself 
must be a corruption of ;««//, from O.F. 
mesler. Pair of stairs is in Hakluyt. 
To pull up stakes is in ('urw'en's Journal, 
and therefore pre-Revolutionary. I think 
1 have met with it earlier. Raise ; under 
this word Mr. Hartlett uiiiits ‘ ‘ to raise a 
house," that is, the frame of a wooden one, 
and also the substantive formed from it, 
a raisin'. Retire for go to beJ is in 
Fielding's '‘Amelia." Setting-poles can¬ 
not be new, for I find ‘' some set [the 
boats] with long poles" in Hakluyt. 
Shoulder-hitters ; I find that shoulder- 
striker is old, though I have lost the 
reference to my authority. Snag is no 
new word, though perhaps the Western 
application of it is so; but I find in Gill j 
the proverb, “A bird in the bag is worth i 
two on the snag.” Dryden has noop and 
to rights. Trail-. Hakluyt has "many 
wayes truled by the wilde bisastes." 

I subjoin a few phrases not in Mr. 
Bartlett's book which I have heard. Bald- 
headed ; "to go it balil-lieadt'd "; in great 
haste, as where one rushes out without his 
hat. Pogue : "I don’t git much done 
'thout 1 bog 7 te right in along ’th mv men.” 
Carry ; a portage. Cat-nap : a ‘Iiort doze. 
Cat-stick-, a small stick. Chowder-head-. 
a rnuddle-brain. (Sling-john - a soft c.ike 
of rye. Coioa-nut : the liead. Cohees' : 
applied to the people of certain settlements 
in Western Pennsylvania, from their u.se of 
the archaic form Quo' he, Dunnow 'z I 
know -. the ntarest your true Yankee ever 
comes to acknowledging ignorance. 
Rssenre-pedler : a skunk. First-rate and 
a half, Fi^h-Jlakes, for drying fish: O.E. 
fleck (cratis). Gander-party ; a social 
gathering of men only. Gaimicus -. a 
dolt. Hawkins's whetstone: rum; in 
derision of one Hawkins, a well-known 
temperance-lecturer. Hyper-, to bustle: 
"I mus’ about an' git tea." Keeler- 
tub : one in w'hich dishes are washed. 
("And Greasy Joan doth keel the pot.") 
iMp-tea -. where the guests are too ninny to 
.sit at table. Ijist of pea-time : to be hard- 
up. iJfse-laid (loosc-lni<l): a weaver's 
term, and probably English ; weak-willed. 
Malahack : to cut up hastily or awkwardly, 
Moonglade -. a beautiful word: for the 
track of moonlight on the water. Off-ox : 


an unmanageable, cross-grained fellow. 
Old Driver, Old Splitfoot-. the Dctil. 
Unhitch : to pull trigger (cf. Spanish 
disparar). Popular : conceited. Rate : 
sound of surf Ixifore a stuini. Rot-gut-. 
clic.ip whiskey; the word occuns in 1 ley- 
wood's "English Traveller" and Addison's 
"Drummer," for a poor kind of drink. 
Seem: it is habitual with the New-Eiig- 
landcr to put this verb to sti.-inge uses, 
as, "I can’t see/n to be .suited,” "I 
couldn't seem to know him." ,'iidehill, 
for hillside, Sta*e-house : this .seems an 
Americanism, whethei inventeil or dcriveil 
from the Dutch Stadkuys, I know not. 
Stnke and string: from the g.Tine of nine¬ 
pins ; to make a strike is to knock down 
.ill the pins with one ball, hence it has 
coinc to m<Mii fortunate, successful. 
Sioampers : men who break out roads for 
lumberer.s. Tormented : euphemism for 
damned, as, "not a tormented rent.’ 
T/rginiii fence, to make a : to walk like 
drunken man. 

It is always worth while to note down 
the erratic words or phrases whieh one 
meets w’ith in any di.\leet. '1 hey may 
throw light on the meaning pf otln’r w'ords, 
on the relationship of languages, or oven 
on history itself. In so conijiosite a 
language as ours they often supply a 
rliffcrent form to express a different shade 
of meaning, as in viol and fiddle, ilirid and 
thread, smother and smoulder, where the / 
h,is crept in by a false analogy with would. 
We have given b.i<.k to JCngl.ind the e.\cel- 
lent .adjective lengthy, formed honestly like 
earthy, drouthy, and others, thus enabling 
their journalists to characteiise our Ihn-si- 
denl’s messages by a word civilly eompro- 
mising between long and tedious, so as not 
to endanger the peace of the two cfiuntries 
by wounding our national sensitiveness to 
British criticism. Let me give two curious 
exanijilcs-of the antiseptic proiierty of dia¬ 
lects at which I have already glanced. 
Dante has dindi as a childish or low wonl 
for danari (money), and in Shrop-shire small 
Roman coins are still dug up which the 
peasants call dinders. This can hardly be 
a chance coincidence, but seems rather tt> 
carry the word back to the Roman soldiery. 
So our farmers say chuk, chuk, to their 
pigs, and ciacco is one of the Italian words 
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toi ko^ W hin a countryman Ulls us that 
he ft.ll ill of a heap I cannot help 
thmlvmg th it he unconsciously points to an 
ifhnily lxl\mn cm woid lumbh ml th 
1 atm liimitlu thit is older than most 
otluib I txluvi that words or even tin 
in n intcintion of lh( in hiiean astonishing 
\itiluy ind powtrofpiopagilion I ytb' loot 
like the e'udt Ilf r s pist qintth gr iss ^ while 
the ipphf iti )U or f mbuiali i of them may 
be new It is in thesi 1 ist ih it my er unity 
min stem to mi full of humour invention 
ijuickiKssof wit ind that s rs of ul il« 
anilogi which ntidsonh refining to lx come 
famyind magination IhosaicasAmiiii in 
hf« s t ins mm 111} of Its isp«ctstoaI uropcin 
bl( ik and bare is it is on tin sidi of ti idition 
ind ultiily orph mid of tin soltmn inspii i- 
tion of iiitKiUU} I einnot help thmkini that 
tlx oidinar} t ilk ot iinltltcrid mm among 
us IS fulltr of mitiphoi ind of phiases that 
suggest Iivtly nnagi!* than th it t f anv other 
peo])li I hm seen \n\ ni my saieh will 
be found in Mi Ilaitliits book thoaioh 
his shoit last of piostibs at th end sum to 
me with om or two t\eeptioiis is im 
Anil I lean !■? possibh Mt st of thf m hue 
no ehuaelir it all Inn coiiseiiess and ire 
quite tf )0 1 nag skirted for working proieil s 
in w huh 1 m(,u e alw 1 } s tal i s oft itb co it 
to at is a "V inkei would say Iheie an 
pi* laty that h ivc a moie n iti\*. and puekeiy 
il ivom sf idlings fram thi old stock ofUn 
md yet new vaiietiis Oni hiais such not 
seldom among us I istt intis anil the Wist 
would yield many nioie ^Tt an enough 
to sti il aeoi ns from i Vihnd ho^ f old 
as the iioilh sidi ol i Jmooary gaavestone 
by St uhght Hungry is a griien 
image Poplar as a hen with one 
chiclcn V lams time amt much 

Quicker n f^rt i id liglitnin I hers 

scch a thing e/ I iiia iu (oiir Yinkic 
pataphiasi of ftijdip iyav) hence the 
phrase/wM/ round meaning isupireiogi 
toty activity like that of flies Stings 
enough ti skim his milk at both imds 

Hot as till Denis kitehcn Hindy is 
a iiocket m a shirt Ht s a whole 
team and the dog under the wagon 

Ml deacons are good but then s otlds in 

t Which whether m that form, or under its 
'aliases 7t lUh grass and coeck gnuis points ns 
hack to Its original Saxon ^utek 
1 


deacons (to deacon berries as to put the 
largest atop) So thievish they hoc to 
Ukt m their stone w alls nights '* may 
serve as specimens I lake my t< a bat 
f ut said a backwooflsman when asked if 
he would have cream and sugar (I find 
bit foot bv the way in thf ( oventiy Plays ) 
A m in spi iking to me once of a very rocky 
dealing saiil Stone s got a picttv heavy 
mortgigc on tint land md 1 overheard i 
guide in thi woods say to his companions 
who werd urging him to sing Wal I dtd 
sing onci but toons gut invinted an fhet 
spilt my tiadi Whoevei has driven ovei 
3 sill uai by a bndgi mafic of ^labs will feel 
the pit till isqiic foite of the epithet 
hndi,ed applutl to a f How of shaky 
ilnr icter Almost f viry county has some 
good die sinker in phi ise, whose mintage 
p asses into thf cum ney of the whole neigh 
Ixiurh )f)d Such a one described the county 
j 111 (the one stone building where all the 
dwellings art of wockI) is 'ht house whose 
undeipmnm come up to thi eaves and 
eiUtd hell the pi lee where they didn t 
i aki up till It fires nights 1 once asked 
i St it,e Invct if the other side of a hill were 
as sliip as till one we wen climbing 

sucp? eha n hghtnin couldn go down 
It thout puttin the shoe on * \nd this 
brings me bai k to the eicaggeration of which 
I spoke before I o me there is something 
VIry liking m thi negro so blaik that 
iharcod ni ado a chalk mark on bini and 
thi wooden shin%k painted so likeimarblc 
ill titsankm w aier as if its vety conscious¬ 
ness or us vaiaily had lictn overpersuaded 
by the cunmrg of the painter 1 heard a 
naan in order to give a notion of some 
viry cold wiather say to another that a 
ei rlaua Jot w ho had been taking mercury, 
found a lump ot quickbilver in each boot, 
when he went home to dinner 1 his power 
of rapidly dramatising a dry fact into fltda 
ind blood md the vivid conception of Joe 
as a human thcrniomitci stiike nac as 
showing a poetu sense that may be refined 
into fatuity At any rate there is humour 
here and not meie quickness of wit,—the 
deeper and not the shallower quality The 
tendemy of humour as always towards 

1 And, by the way, the Yankee never says 
nights, but uses the older adverbial form 
analogous to the German uathtt, 

P 
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overplui of expression, while the very 
essence of wit is its logical i)nTision, 
Captain Basil Hall denied that our people 
had any humour, deceived, perhaps, by 
their gravity of manner. But this very 
seriousness is often the outward sign of that 
humorous quality of the mind which delights 
in finding an clement of identity in tilings 
seemingly the most incongruous, and then 
again in forcing .m incongruity upon things 
identical. Perhaiis ('aplain Hall had no 
humour hnnsolf, and if so he would never 
find it. Did he always feel the* point of 
wh.at was said to himself.^ I doubt it, 
bec.ause I happim to know a chanee li<‘ 
once had given him in v.iin. The Captain 
W'as walking up and down lln‘ veranda of a 
country ta'-orn in Massachusetts wliile the 
coach clianged horses. A thunder-storm 
W'as going on, and, w'ith that pleasant 
European air of indirect self-eomplimcnt in 
condescending to be surprised by American 
merit, w'hich we find so conciliating, he 
said to a countryman lounging against the 
ilof/r, "FYelty heavy thunder you have 
hen‘.” The other, who had divined at a 
glance his feeling of generous conces.sion to 
anew eountry, drawled gravel>, ‘‘W.aal, 
we Ju, considerin' the miinbcr of inhabit¬ 
ants." 'I’his, the more 1 analyse it, the 
more humorous does ii seem. I'hc same 
man was eaiiablc of wu also, when he 
would. He was a cibinet-maker, and was 
once employed to make some coinmand- 
ment-t.ibies for the pari.sh meeting-house. 
The parson, a very old man, annoyed him 
by looking into his workshop every morn¬ 
ing, and cautioning him to be very sui<* 
to pick out "clear mahogany without any 
hioA in it." At last, wearied out, ho re¬ 
torted one day: "Wal, Dr. B., I guess 
cf I was to leave the no/s out o’ some o’ 
the c'man’ments, ’t ’ould soot you full ez 
wall" 

If I had taken the pains to write down 
the proverbial or pithy i>hra.scs I have 
heard, or if I had sooner thought of noting 
the Yankeeisms I nn't with in my reailing, 
I might have been able to do more justice 
to my theme. But I have done all I 
wished in res]M'ct to pronunciation, if I 
have proved that where we are vulgar, we 
have the countenance of very good 
company. I'or, as to the jus et norma 


loquendi, I agree with Horace and those 
who have p.iniphrascd or coinnienteil him, 
from Boileau to (Jiiiy, 1 think that a 
good rule for style is (ialiani's definition of 
sublime oratory,- -‘Tart de lout dire sans 
elre mis A la Bastille dans un pa\s on il est 
d^fendu de rien dire.’’ I profess m\self a 
fanatical purist, but with a liearly contempt 
for the speech-gilders who alfeet jmii.sm 
without any thorough, or even [led.igogie, 
knowledge of the engendun-, growth, and 
afiinilies of the noble language' about whose 
tm'iitlliances thej- profess (like Dean Alford) 
to be so solicitous. Mi/u v h.id their way—! 
"Doch es sey,’’ says Lesaing, "class jene 
gothisehe Iloflichkeit cine uneiitbehrliehe 
Tugend des beutigeii Umganges i^'t Soil 
.sie darum unsere Schriflen cben so .seha.'il 
und falsch niai’hcn als luiscTii L’lugang?" 
And Drajlcn was not far wiong in nlfirmiug 
that 

“ 'Tis possible to climb, 

To kindle, or to sl.ike, 

Although ill .Skelton’s rhyme " 

Cumberland in his Menioins tells us that 
when, in the nuclst of Admiral Kodney s 
great sea-fight, Sir Charles Douglas s-iid 
to him, "Behold, Sir (Jeorge, the (Irceks 
and Trojans contending for the body of 
Patrol lus!” »he Adninal answered, 
peevishly, "D.amn the Creeks and damn 
the 'Vrojans! I ha\e other things to think 
of." After the battle was won, koilney 
thus to Sir Charle.s, "Now, my deai 
friend, I am at the service of your fireeks 
ami ’Frojans, and the whole of Homer’s 
Iliad, or as much of it as you jileasel” I 
had some such feeling of the impertinence 
of fjtir pseudo-classicality w hen I chosi* oui 
homely dialect to work in. .Should we be 
nothing, because somebody had coutrivc'd 
to be .something (and that ])crl)aps in a 
provincial dialect) ages ago? aiicl to be 
nothing by our very attempt to be that 
something, which they had already been, 
and which therefore nobody exmld lx: again 
without being a bore? Is there no w.iy 
left, then, 1 thought, of being natural, of 
being nai/, which means nothing more 
than native, of belonging to the age and 
country in which you are born? I'he 
Yankee, at least, is a new phenomenon ; 
let us try to be /Aa/. It is perhaps n/w 
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aller, but is not A« Thorouffhfarc wiitlen apjiroval of many whose opinions I valued, 
up everywhere else ? In the literary world, With a feeling too tender and gr.tteful to 
things seemed to me very much as they be mised with any vanity, I mention as 
were in tlic latter h.ilf of llie last century, one of these the late A. H. C'lough, who 
Pope, skimming the rre.im of good sense more than any one of tJiose I ha\e known 
and expri's.ion wherever he tould find it, (no longer living), except Hawthorne, iin- 
had m.ide, not exactly poetry, but an pressed me with the constant presence of 
honest, saleable butter of worldly wisdom that indefinable thing we call genius. He 
which pleasantly lubricated some of the I often suggested that I should try my hand 
diier nmrsi-ls of lite's ilaily brc.\cl, and, 1 at some Yankee I’astorals, which would 
seeing tins, seorrs of liariiilessly insane I admit of more sentiment and a higher tone 
peopV went on for the ne.xt fitly yetr.s j without foregoing the advantage offered by 
coaxing Ins buttermilk with the retrula’’ up the dialect. I h.'ivc never completed any- 
and down of the pentametet (hum. And I thing of the kind, but, in this Second 
m our day do we not scent uxeiywhere, j Series, both iny remembrance of his 
and even c.ury .iway m our clothes against j eounscl and the deeper feeling called up 
our will, that faint‘jieilume of musk whi< h by the great interests at Make, led me to 


Mr. 'I'enncson has left behind him, or i 
worse, of Heme's patchouli'i And might 1 
it not be jkis-siIjU* to escape them by 
turning info one of our narrow Xew Jaig- 
land lanes, shut in though it were by bleak 
stonewalls on either hand, andwluie no 
helter llowers W'ere to be gathered ih.vn 
goldemod and hardhack^ 

neside the advatilago of getting out of ' 
the b(*aten track, our dialect offenvl others 
h.irdly inferior. As I v/as about to make 
an endeavour to .state them, I remembered 
something that the clear-siglited (roclhe | 
had said about Ilcliers “ .Alleinannisehe 
liedichte,’ which, making proper deduction 
for .special reference to the book under 
review, expresses what I would have said 
far better than I could hope to do ; “ Allen | 
diesen innern guten Migenschaften kommt j 


venluni some f)assages nearer to what i.s 
called poetical than could have lieen ad- 
niitttxl without inrongruity^ into the fonner 
series. Tho lime seemed calling to me, 
w nil the old poet, — 

“ Leave, then, your uonted pmltle 
The oaiea reed forbear; 

For [ Inxar a -ound of kittle, 

And tiumpets rend the air!” 

'I he only attempt I had ever made at 
anytliing like a jiastoral (if that may be 
called an attempt wliiih was the result 
almost of pure accident) was in "The 
('ourtin'." While the introduction to the 
h'lrst Series was going through the pi ess, 
I rtTeived word honi the printer that there 
was a blank page left which must be filled. 
T sat down at once and improvised another 


di(* hehaghclie n.iivi* Sprache sehr zu 
station. .Man hiulet iiichrero .sinnlich 
bedeuteiide nnd vvohlklingendc Worte . . . 
von einem, zvvei Buch.stahen, .Abhievia- 
Uonen, Contractionen, viele kurze, leiohte 
Sylben, neue Reinie, welches, mehr als 
man glaubt, ein Vortheil fiir den Dirhler 
ist. Diese lileinente vverden durch gliick- 
hche Constructionen und lebhafte Formeu 
2U einem Styl zusammengodr.ingl der zu 
die.sem Zweeke vor unserer Buchersprache 
grosse Voizilgo hat." Of course I do not 
mean to imply that I have come near 


I fictitious “notice of the press,” in which, 
because verse wouUl fill up .space more 
cheaply than prose. I inseited an extract 
from a sui>posed ballad of Mr. Biglow'. 
I kept no copy of it, and the printer, as 
directed, cut it off when the gap w.as fillocL 
Presently I Ivcgan to receive letters asking 
for the ro.st of it, sometimes for the balance 
I of it. I had none, but to answer such 
demands, I patched a conclusion upon it 
in a later edition. Those who had only 
the first continued to importune me. 
Afterward, being asked to write it out as 


achieving any such success as the great ' an autograph for the Baltimore Sanitary 
critic here indicat(\s, but I think the succ<*s5 Commission Fair, I added other verses, 
is there, and to In* jiluckcd by some more into some of which I infused a little more 

fortunate hand. sentiment in a homely way, and after a 

Neverthelcs.*!, I was encouraged by the fashion completed it by sketching in the 
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characters and making a connected siorj. 
Most likely I have spoiled it, but I shall 
put it at the. end of this Introduction, to 
answer once for all those kindly impor- 
tunings. 

As I have seen extracts from what pur¬ 
ported to be writings of Mr, Biglow, which 
W’cre not genuine, I may properly take this 
opportunity to say, that the two voUime.s 
now published contain every line I ever 
printed under that pscudonyme, and that 
I have never, so far as 1 can remember, 
WTitten an anonymous articU- (elsewhere 
than in the “N«jrth American Review" 
and the “Atlantic Monthly," during my 
editorship of it) except a review of Mrs. 
Stowe's “Minister's Wooing,” and, some 
twenty years ago, a sketch of the anti¬ 
slavery movement in America for an Kng- 
lish journal. 

A word more on pronunciation. I have 
endeavoured to express this so far as I 
could by the types, taking such pains as, 

1 fear, m.iy sometimes make the reading 
harder than need lie. At the same time, 
by studying uniformity I have sometimes 
been obliged to sacrifice minute exactness. 
The emphasis often modifies the habitual 
sound. For example, for is commonly fer 
(a shorter sound than fur for far'), but 
when emphatic it alw.ays becomes for, as 
“ wilt for ! ” So ioj is pronounced like to 
(as it was anciently spelt), and to like la 
(the sound as in the tou of touch), but tiw, 
when emphatic, changes into tue, and to, 
somctim.'*s, in siiiiilar ca.ses, into toe, as, 
“I didn' hardly know wut toe du!" 
Where vowels come together, or one pre¬ 
cedes .another following an aspirate, the 
two melt together, as w.as common with 
the older poets who formed their versifica¬ 
tion on French or Italian models, Drayton 
IS thoroughly Yankee when he says '* I 
’xp(‘ct," and Pope when he says, “t' in¬ 
spire." IVit/i becomes sometimes ‘itA, 
'ilth, or 'th, or oven disappears wholly 
where it comes before the, as, “I went 
along th’ Square " (along with the Squire), 
the are sound being an archaism which I 
have noticed also in thoir, like the old 
Scottish quhair.^ (Herrick has, “Of 

^ Ctiamem\a%QuifrforaH Upstart Couriitr 
says, “til square it up and downe the streetes 
before hh mistresse." 


flowers ne’er sucked by th’ theeving Ijce.’’) 
Without becomes athout and 'thout. 
Afterwards always retains its locative s, 
and is pronounced always ahtenvurds', 
M'ith a strong .accent on the hast syllable. 
This oddity has some support in the 
erratic tinoards' iiistt^ad of to’wards, which 
we find in the poeLs and sometimes hear. 
I'ho sound given to the first syllable of 
to'wards, I may remark, sustains the 
Yankee lengthening of the o in to. At 
the beginning of a sentence, ahtenvurds 
h.is the accent on the fust syllable ; at the 
end of one, on the last; as, " uh’terwurds 
he tol' me,” “he tol’ me ahlenuurds'." 
The Y.inkee never makes a mistake in his 
aspirates. 11 changes in many woids to c, 
always in such, Irush, tush, hush, rush, 
blush, seldom in mtuh, oftener in trust and 
crust, nevei in mush, gust, bust, tumble, 
or (?)//«?//, in the latter e.'ise prolwhly to 
•avoid confusion with Jksh. I have heard 
flush with the^ .sound, however. For the 
same reason, I suspect, never in gush (at 
least, 1 never heard it), because we have 
alrc.ady one gesh for gash. A and i short 
frecpicntly become e short. U .alw.ays be¬ 
comes o in the prefix un (except uvto), .and 
0 in return ch,anges to u short in uv for of, 
and in some words beginning with vm. T 
and d, b and p, v and w, nmiain intact. 
So much oecur.s to me in addition to uliat 
I said on this head in the preface to the 
former volume. 

Of course in what I have said I wish to 
be understood as keeping in mind the 
difference between provincialisms properly 
so called and slaug. Slang is alvvuys 
vulgar, because it is not a natural but an 
aftccted way of talking, and all mere tricks 
of speech or writing arc offensive. 1 do 
not think that Mr. Biglow am be fairly 
charged with vulgarity, and I should have 
entiri'ly failed in my design, if I had not 
made it apixiar that high and even refined 
sentiment may coexist with the shrewder 
and more comic elements of the Yanke<! 
character. I believe that what is essenti¬ 
ally vulgar and mean-spirited in ixiliiics 
seldom has its source in the body of the 
people, but much rather among tho.S(* who 
arc made timid by their wealth or .selfish 
by their love of power, A democracy can 
afford much better than an aristocracy to 
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follow out its convictions, and is perhaps 
better qualified to build those convictions 
on plain principles of right and wrong, 
rather than on the shifting sands of ex¬ 
pediency. I had always thought ' ‘ Sam 
Slick" a libel on the Yankee character, 
and a complete falsilicatiou of ^'ankee 
modes of speech, though, for aught I 
know, it may be true in both respects so 
f.ir as the British provinces are eouccrneiL 
To me the di.alect was native, was spoken 
all about me when a boy, at a time when 
an’ Irish day-labourer was as rare as an 
Vmerican one now'. Since then I have 
made a study of it so far tis opportunity 
allowed. But when I wiite in it, it is as 
in a mother tongue; and 1 am carrii'd 
back far beyond any studies of it to long- 
ago n«)unings in my lather’s hay-tields, 
and t«) the talk of Sam .m<l Job over iheir 
jug of bhiekitrap under the shadow ot the 
ash-tree which still dapples the glass 
whence they h.tve be'm gone so long. 

But life is short, and prefaces .should be. 
And so, iny good fi lends, to whom this 
introductory e])istle is addressed, farewell. 
'I’liough some of you liave remonstrated 
with me, I .shall never w'rite any more 
" Biglow I’aixjrs," however great the 
templ.ttion,—gieat especially .at the present 
time,—unless it be to complete the original 
plan of this Senes by bringing out Mr. 
S^iwin as an “ original Union m.m." The 
very f.ivour with which they have been 
received is a liindranoe to me, by forcing 
on me a self-consciousness fn^in which I 
was entirely free wlieii 1 wrote the First 
Series. Moreover, 1 am no longer the 
same c.ircless youth, with nothing to do 
but live to myself, my Iwoks, and my 
friends, th.U I was then. I alway.s hated 
polities, in the ordinary .sense of the word, 
and I am not likely to grow fonder of 
them, now that 1 have learned how rare 
it is to find a man who can keep jirmciple 
clear from party and person.d prejudice, 
or can conceive the. jxissibility of another’s 
doing so. I feel as if I could in .some sort 
claim to be an emeritus, and I am sure 
that ]jolitical satire will have full justice 
done it by that genuine and delightful 
humorist, the Rev. Petroleum V. Nasby. 
1 regret that I killed off Mr. Wilbur so 
soon, for he would have enabled me to 
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bring into this preface a number of learned 
quotations, which must now go a-ljegging, 
and also enabled me to dispersonalise my« 
self into a vicarious egotism. He would 
have helped me likewise in clearing myself 
from a charge whicli I shall briefly touch 
on, because my friend Mr. Hughes has 
found it needful to defend me in his pre¬ 
face to one of the Knglish editions of the 
“Biglow Paper.s." I thank Mr. Hughes 
heartily for his friendly care of my good 
name, and \wcre his Preface accessible to 
my readers here (as I am glad it is not, for 
its partiality makes me blush), I should 
leave the matter where he left it. The 
charge is of profanity, brought in by 
per.sons who proclaimed Aft lean slavery 
of Divine institution, and is l>ascd (so far 
as 1 have heard) on two p.'issages in the 
hirst Series— 

“ -An’ you ve gut to git up airly, 
you want to take in God,” 

and 

‘ send the bill to you,” 

and on some Scriptural illustrations by Mr. 
.S.IW in. 

Now, in the first plaee, 1 was writing 
under an assumed character, and must 
talk as the person would whose mouth¬ 
piece I made myself. Will any one 
familiar with tlic New England countiy- 
man venture to tell me that he does not 
six'ak of sacred things familiarly? that 
Biblical allusions (allusions, that is, to the 
.single book with whose l.nnguage, from 
his church-going habits, he is intimate) 
are not frequent on his lips? If so, he 
cannot have pursued his studies of the 
character on so nuiiiy long-ago muster- 
fields and at so imiiiy cattle-shows as I. 
But 1 .scorn any such line of defence, and 
will confess .nt once that one of the things 
I am proud of in my countrymen is (I am 
not speaking now of such persons as I 
have assumed Mr. Sawin to be) that they 
do not put their Maker away far from 
them, or interpret the fear of God into 
being afraid of Him, The T.ilmudists 
had conceived a deep truth when they 
said, that “all things were in the pow« 
of God, save the fear of God "; and when 
people stand in great dread of an invisible 
power, 1 suspect they mistake quite another 
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piThOnagc for iho Deity. I might justify 
myself lor the jjdssages eriticised by many 
parallel ones from Seripturo, but 1 need 
not. The Reverend Homer Wilbur’s note- 
books sujjply me with three apposite quota¬ 
tions. The first is from a Father of thi; 
Roman (Jlmrch, the second fiom .i Father 
of the Anglican, and the third froni a 
Father of Modern F'.iiglish jjoetry. H'he 
Puritan divines would furnish me \\ith 
many more such. .St. Bernard says, 
Sapiens nummuLtrius est Dcu%: minimum 
ficiuin non rccipiet \ "A eiinnmg money¬ 
changer is God : He will take in no base 
coin." Latimer says, “ You sliall perceive 
that (iod, by this example, shaketh us by 
the noses and mketli us by tin* ears." 
Familiar enough, both of them, one would 
say! Hut 1 should think Mr, Bigh)W had 
verily stolen the last of the two maligned 
pjissages from Dryden's "Don Sebastian," 
where 1 find 

" And lieg; of FIc.iven to charcc the liill on me *. ’’ 

Vnd there I leave the matter, being willing 
to believe that the Saint, the Martyr, and 
even the Poet, weie us c.u-cful of (jod's 
honour .is my critics are ever likeb to be 

j. R. I.. 


Agin the chimbley crook-necks hung, 

An’ in amongst ’em rusted 

The ole queen’s-arm tliet giun’ther Young 
Fetched back f’oni Concord busted. 

The very room, co/ she was in, 

Seemed waim f’om floor to ceilin’, 

An’ she looked full e/, rosy agin 
F/ the apjiles she was peelin’. 

'Twas kin’ o’ kingdom-come tti look 
On sech a blessed cretur, 

A dogrose blush in’ to a bit>ok 
.\in’t modestei nor sweeter. 

He was si.\ foot o’ man, A I, 

Cleai grit an’ human nauit’, 

None couldn’t quickei ]nlcli a ton 
Nor dror a furier stiaigliter. 

He’d spaiked it w'ilh full twenty gals, 
lied .squired ’em. ilanred ’em, diuv 
’em, 

Fust tliis one, an’ then ihel, l>y spells- 
All is, he couldn't love ’em. 

Hut long o’ her his veins 'ould run 
All crinkly like cmled m.iple, 

The side she breslied fell full o’ sun 
Ez a south slope in Aji'il. 


THE COURTIN’’ 

God makes sech nights, all white an’ 
still 

Fur ’z you can look or listen, 
Moonshine an’ snow on fichl an’ hill, 

All silence an’ all glisten. 

Zeklc crep’ up quite unbeknown 
An’ peeked in thru’ the winder. 

An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 

’ith no one nigh to hendcr. 

A fireplace filled the room’s one side 
With half a cord o’ wood in -- 
There warn’t no stoves (tell comfort died) 
To bake ye to a puddin’. 

The wa’nut logs .shot sparkles out 
Towards the pootiest, bless her, 

All’ Icctle flames danced all about 
The chiny on the dresser. 


She thought no v’ice hed sech a swing 
! V. 7 . hisn in the choir ; 

I My ! when he made Ole Ilumlcrd liiig, 
, She kiuyitvii the ].ord was nigher. 

^ An’ she’d blush scarlit, right in pnaycr, 
When her new meeliii’-buniiet 
Felt someluwv thru’ its crown a paii 
O’ blue eyes sot upun it. 

Thet night, 1 tell ye, she looked sontf ! 

.She seemed to’ve got a new soul. 
For she felt sart in-sure he’d come, 
Down to her very shoe-sole. 

She liceic<l a foot, an’ knowed it lu, 
A-raspin’ on the sciaper, -- 
AH ways to once her feelins flew 
Like sparks in burnt-up imper. 

Ho kin’ o’ Titered on the nut. 

Some doubtfle o' the seklc, 
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JIls htarl kcji’pity-pat, 

Itut hern went piiy Zckle. 

An’ )it bl\c j^iu her chcei a jeik 
K/ thoujjli she wished him furdei, 

An' on her apples kep’ to work, 

Parin’ away like nmidcr. 

“ You want to see iny Pa, I s’pose ?” 

“ Wal ... no ... 1 come dasi^n- 
in’ ” 

“To sec my M.a? She’s sprinklin' 
ilo'es 

Agin to-moirei's i’nin’.” 

To say why gals acts so or so, 

Or don’t, ould be piesumin’ ; 

.Mebby to mean yi s an’ say no 
Comes nateial to women. 

lie stooil .1 spell on one foot fust, 

'Ihen s'ood a sptll tin I’othei, 

.‘Vn’ tin which one he fell the wust 
He couldn’t ha’ told }C nulhei. 

Says he, “ J*d better call agin ” ; 

Says she, “Think likely. Mister” • 
'Phet last wold pricked him like a pin. 
An’ . . Wal, he up an’ kist her. 

Whi n Ma binieby upon ’em slijis, 

Iluldy sot pale c/ ashes, 

All kin’ o’ snnly roun’ the lijis 
An’ teaiy roun’ the lashes. 

For she was jes’ the quiet kind 
Whose naturs ncvei var), 
lake stieams that keep a summer mind 
Snovhid in Jenooaiy. 

The blo«)d dost loun’ her heart fell glued 
'r(x> light for idl expiessin’, 

Ttll mother see how iiieltcrs stood, 

An’ gin ’em both her blessin’. 

Then her red come back like the tide 
Down to the Hay o’ Fundy, 

An' all I know is they was cried 
Jn meetin’ come ne.\’ Sunday. 


No. I 

HIRDOFREDUM SAWIN, ESQ.,T(» 
MR. HOSE A BIGLOW 

LEITER I ROM 'I HK RKVERKM) IIOMI K 
WILIU’R, M.A., ENCLOSIM. 1 III, 
KPIS ThE AI‘ 0 RES.\ID 

• 15th Nov., 1851. 

' 

It IS not fioni any idle wish to obtiude 
' my humble [lerson with undue prominence 
upon the publick view that 1 resume my 
pen upon the present occa‘ .on. Juniores 
j ad lahorci. But having been a main 
instrument in rescuing the talent of my 
I young jiarishioner fiom being buried in 
I the giound, uy giving it such warrant 
1 with the world as cmild be derived from 
a name alieady widely known by seveial 
printed discourses (all of which I may 
be peimitted without immodesty to state 
have been deemed worthy of presenation 
I in the Library of llanard College by my 
I esteemed friend Mr. .‘^ibley), it seemed 
I becoming that 1 should not only testify to 
\ the genuineness of the following pioduc- 
tion, but e.ill .ittention to it, the more as 
j Mr. iJiglow had so long been .'ilent as to 
lie m ilanger of absolute oblivion. 1 
I insinuate m. claim to any share in* the 
authoiship (?7.r (a nostra voro) of the 
works already published by Mi. Biglow, 
but merely take to myself the credit of 
ha’dng fullilled tow aid them the office of 
taster {/xperto a\de\, who, having fir.st 
tiied, could afterward bear witness 
{(tediHzen it was aptly named by the 
Germans), an office always arduous, and 
sometimes even dangcious, as in the case 
of those devoted peisons who venture 
their lives in the deglutition of patent 
medicines (dolus lafif in goneralibui^ 
there is deceit m the most of them) and 
thereafter are wondeifully preserved lung 
enough to append their signatures to testi¬ 
monials in the diurnal and hebdomadal 
piints. I say not this as covertly glanc- 
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ing at the authors of certain manuscripts 
which have been submitted to my literary 
judgment (though an epick in twenty- 
four books on the “ Taking of Jericho” 
might, save for the prudent forethought 
of Mrs. Wilbur in secreting the same 
just as I had arrived beneath the walls and 
was beginning a catalogue of the various 
horns and their blowers, too ambitiously 
emulous in longanimity of Homer’s list 
of ships, might, I say, have rendered 
frustrate any hope 1 could entertain 7 m- 
care Musis for the small remainder of 
my days), but only the further to secure 
myself against any imputati«m of un¬ 
seemly forthputting. I will barely sub¬ 
join, in this connexion, that, whereas 
Job was left to desire, in the soieness of 
his heart, that his adversaiy had written 
a book, as perchance misanthiopically 
wishing to indite a review thereof, yet 
was not Satan allowed so far to tempt 
him as to send Hildad, Eliphaz, anil 
Zophar each with an imjrrinted work in 
his wallet to be submitted to his censure. 
But of this enough. Were I in need of 
other excuse, I might add that 1 write 
by the express desire of Mr. Uiglow 
himself, whose entire wmter leisure is 
occupied, as he assures me, in answering 
demands for autographs, a labour exacting 
enough in itself, and egregiously so to 
him, who, being no ready penman, can¬ 
not sign so much as his name without 
strange contortions of the face (his nose, 
even, being essential to complete success) 
and painfully suppressed Saint-Vitus- 
dance of every muscle in his biniy. This, 
with his having been put in the Com¬ 
mission of the Peace by our excellent 
Governor ((?, si sic emttes!) immediately 
on his accession to office, keeps him 
continually employed. Hand inexpertus 
loquor^ having for many years written my¬ 
self J. P., and being not seldom applied 
to for specimens of my chirography, a 
request to which I have sometimes over 
weakly assented, believing as 1 do that 
nothing written of set purpose can 
properly be called an autc^raph, but 


only those unpremeditated sallies and 
lively runnings which betray the fireside 
Man instead of the hunted Notoriety 
doubling on his pursuers. But it is time 
that I should bethink me of St. Austin’s 
prayer, libera me a tucipso, if I would 
arrive at the matter in hand. 

Moreover, I had yet another reason 
for taking up the pen myself. 1 am 
informed that the “ Atlantic Monthly ” 
is mainly indebted for its success to the 
contributions and editorial supervision of 
Dr. Holmes, whose excellent “Annals 
of America ” occupy an lionoured place 
upon my shelves. The journal itself I 
have never seen; but if this be so, it 
might seem th.at the recommendation of 
a brother-clergyman (though /ar maj^is 
qtiam si mil Is) should carry a gi eater 
weight. I suppose that you have a 
department for historical lucubratiems, 
and should be glad, if deemed desirable, 
to forward for pul)liration my “Collec¬ 
tions for the Antiquities of Jaalam,” and 
my (now happily complete) pedigree 
of the Wilbur family from its fans ct origo^ 
the Wild Boar of Ardennes. Withdrawn 
from the active duties of my profession 
by the settlement of a colleague-pastor, 
the Reverend Jcdiithun Hitchcock, for¬ 
merly of Brutus Four-Corners, I might 
find time for further contributions to 
general literature on similar topicks. 1 
have miide large advances towards a 
completer genealogy oi Mrs. Wilbur’s 
family, the Pilcoxes, not, if I know 
mywilf, from any idle vanity, but with 
the .sole desire of rendering myself useful 
in my day and generation. Nulla dies 
sine lined. 1 inclose a meteorological 
register, a list of the births, deaths, and 
marriages, and a few memorabilia of 
longevity in Jaalam East Parish for the 
la.st half-century. Though spared to the 
unusual period of more than eighty years, 
1 find no diminution of my faculties or 
al)atement of my natural vigour, except a 
scarcely sensible decay of memory and a 
necessity of recurring to younger eyesight 
or spectacles for the finer print in Cruden. 
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It would gratify me to make bome furihet 
provision for declining years from the 
emoluments ot my literc^ry labours. I 
had intended to effect an insurance on 
my life, but was deieired therefrom by a 
rirculai fiom one of the offices, in which 
the sudden death of so laigc a propoition 
of the insured was set forth as an induce¬ 
ment, that it seemed to me little less 
than a templing of riovulence. Xeque 
in uimmA tnopni lei'is tae sinettm /oUit, 
tte tapunh tpndtm. 

Thus fai cotuernmg Mr. liiglow ; and 
so much seemed needful (bavis t^se 
hboto) by w'ay of pieliininaiy, after a 
silence of foiiiteen jeais. He gieally 
fears lest he may in this essay have fallen 
below himself, well know'ing that, if 
exercise be dangerous on a full stomach, 
no less so is wilting on a full reputation. 
Beset as he has lioeu on all sides, he could 
not lefraiii, and would only impiecate 
patience till lie shall again have “got the 
hang” (as he calls It) of an accomplishment 
long disused. The letter of Mr. bawin 
was received some lime in last June, and 
otheis have followed which will in due 
season be submitted to the publick. How 
largely his statements are to be depended 
on, 1 more than merely dubitate. He 
w.is always distinguished foi a tendency to 
exaggeration,- it might almost be quail- 
f ed by a stiongei term. lot ttier tnenttre, 
aliquid hut it ^ seemed to be his favourite 
lule of rhcloiick. That he is actually 
w'here he s.iys he is the postmaik would 
seem to conliim; that he was received 
with the publick (.lemunslratioiis he 
describes w'ould appear consonant with 
what we know of the habits of those 
regions ; but lurther than this I ventuie 
not to decide. I have sometimes 
.suspected a vein of humour in him 
which leads him to speak by contiaries ; 
but since, in the unrcstiained intercourse 
of private life, I have never observed in 
him any sti iking powci s of invention, I am 
the moic willing to put a certain qualified 
faith in the incidents and the details of 
life and manners which give to his 


narratives some portion of the inteiest 
and entertainment which characterises a 
Centuiy Sermon. 

It may be expected of me that I should 
say something to justify myself with the 
world for a seeming incomdstency with 
my well-known principles in allowing 
my youngest son to raise a company for 
the war, a fact known to all thiough the 
medium of the publick prints. I did 
icason with the young man, but expellas 
naiuram fttnA^ tamcn usque riCtitni. 
Having myself been a chaplain in 1812, 
1 could the less wonder that a man of 
wai had spiung from my loins. It was, 
indeed, griexous to send my Benjamin, 
the child of my old age; but after the 
discoiiifiluic of Manassas, I w'ltli my 
own hamb did buckle on his aimour, 
trusting in the great Comfoiter and 
romman<lcr for strength according to 
uiy need. For truly the memory of a 
brave son dead in his shroud weie a 
greater staff of my declining years than a 
living coward (if those may lie said to 
have lived who cairy all of themselves 
into the grave with them), though his 
days might be long in the land, and he 
should gel much goods. It is not till 
oui cm then vessels are broken that we 
find and tiuly 'sscss the treasure that 
w'ns laid up in them. Migrcevi in 
attimam meam^ I have sought refuge in 
my own soul; nor would I be shamed by 
the heathen comedian with his Nequam 
tllud verbufft, bent vult, nisi bene fadt. 
During our dark days, 1 read constantly 
111 the inspiicd book of Job, which 1 
believe to contain mure food to maintain 
the fibie of the soul for right living and 
high thinking than all pagan literature 
together, though I would by no means 
vilipend the study of the classicks. 
There I read that Job said in his de.spair, 
even as the fool saith in his heart there 
is no God, — “The tabernacles of rob¬ 
bers prosper, and they that provoke God 
are secure” (Job xii. 6). But I sought 
farther till 1 found this Scripture also, 
which I would have those per|iend who 
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have striven to turn oiir Israel aside to 
the worship of stranye tjods : “ If I did 
despise the cause of my man-servant or of 
my maid-servant when they contendcii 
with me, what then shall I do wdien (iod 
riseth up? and when he visiteth, what 
shall I answer him?’’ (Job xxxi. 13, 
14). On this text 1 preached a discourse 
on the last day of Fasting and Humilia¬ 
tion with general acceptance, though 
there were not wanting one or two 
Laudiceans who said that I should have 
waited till the President announced 
his policy. IJut let us hope and pray, 
remembering this of Saint (Jregory, Vult 
Detn roifari, vult i vult tjuAdam impoy- 
tunitate vinci. 

We had our (list fall of snow on Fiiday 
last. Fnjsls have been unusually back¬ 
ward this fall. A singular circumstance 
occurred in this town on the 20th 
t^ctobet, in the family of Deacon IVlatiah 
Tinkham. On the previous evening, a 
few moments before family prayers, 

f'lTie editors of the “Atlantic' find it 
necessary here to cut short the letter of 
their valued correspondent, which seemed 
calculated rather on the ’■ates of longevity 
m Jatilain than for les« favoured localities 
I'hey have* every «*ticourageiiient to hope 
that he will write again.] 

With esteem and respect, 

Voiir obedient .servatil, 

Homer Wilbur, A.M. 

r r’s some con.sid'blc of a spell .scnce I 
bain’t writ no letters. 

An’ thcr’ ‘s gret changes hez took place 
in all ]>olil’cIe mettcis; 

.Some canderdates air dead an’ gone, an’ 
some he/ ben defeated. 

Which ’mounts to pooty much the same; 

fer it’s lien proved repeated 
A betch o’ bread thet hain’t riz once ain’t 
goin’ to rise agin, 

An’ it’s jest money throwed away to put 
the emptins in: 

But thet’s wut folks wun’t never lam; 
they dunno how to go, 


Arter you want their room, no more ’n a 
bullet-headed beau; 

Ther* ’s oilers chaps a-hangin’ roun* thet 
can’t see peatime’s past, 

Mis'ble as ronsteis in a r.iin, heads down 
an’ tails half-ma.st: 

It ain’t disgraceful bein’ beat, when a 
hi>11 nation doos it, 

But Chance is like an .'imberill,—it don't 
take twice to lo.se it. 

I sposc you’re kin’ o’ cur’ous, now, to 
know why I hain’t writ. 

Wal, I’ve ben where a litt’ry taste don't 
.somehow .seem to gil 
Th’ encouragement a feller'd think, thet’s 
used lo public schools. 

An' wheue secli things e/ p.iper ’n’ ink 
air clean agin the lules: 

A kind o’ vieyvarsy house, built dretlle 
strong an’ stout, 

So’s ’t honc.sl peojile can’t get 111, lu r 
t’other .sort git out, 

An’ with the winders so conliived, you’d 
prob'ly like the view 
Better alookin’ in than out, though it 
seems sing’l.ir, lu; 

But then the lar<llord sets by ye, can’t 
bear ye out o’ sight, 

And locks yc up ez reg'lai c/, an outside 
door at night. 

This world is awfle contraiy: the lopc 
may stretch your neck 
Thet mebby kcji’ anc<ther chap fruin 
washin' off a wreck; 

An’ you may see the talers grow in one 
poor feller’s patch, 

So small no self - resj)ectin’ hen thet 
vallicd lime ’ould scratch, 

So .small the rot can’t find ’em out, an’ 
then agin, nex’ door, 

Kz big ez wut hogs dieam on when they’re 
’most too fat to snore. 

But groutin’ ain’t no kin’ o’ use; an’ ef 
the fust throw fails, 

'Why, up an’ try agin, thet’s all, — the 
coppers ain’t all tails, 

Though 1 hev seen ’em when I thought 
they hedn’t no more head 
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Than ’d saive a nusbiii’ iSri^radicr thct 
gits some ink to shed. 

When I wiit last, I’d ben turned loose ' 
by Ihit blamed nigger, Pomp, 
I'erloiner than a inusfpi.vsh, ef you’d took 
an’ dreened his sw.nmp: 

Hut I ain’t o’ the meechm' kind, ihet sets 
an’ thinks fer weeks 

The bottom 's out o’ th’ uni\aisu co/ thcii 
own gillput leaks. 

I bed to crosN liajous an' niks, (v.-t, ji 
did beat all natur’,) 

I’pon a km’ o' cmdcioy, fust log, then 
allig.ttor j 

Inick'ly, the eiitleis warn't sharj)-sol; I 
giie^> 'twii/ (iveiiiiltd 
Tliey’d done tlu.ii moinin's maiketiu' an* 
gut theii hiiiigei cookd; 
her mission.'iiit'ii to the C’leeks an' lun- 
aA\ays aie \iewe(l 

Uy them an’ folks ez sent exjiress to be 
theii tcg'Iar food; 

Wute\oi ’twu/, they 1 lid an’ snou/cd tv 
peacelully 0 / smut is, 

Metk tv disgestin’ ikMcons be at oidina 
turn ibnneis; 

Kf any on 'em turned an’ snapjied, 1 lu 
’em kin’ o’ taste 

My livt'-o.nk leg, an’ so, ye see, ihei’ 
wain’t no giet u’ w.'istc; 

Ki-r they found out in rpiitktr time tlun 1 
ef they’d lien to tollege , 

'Twarn’t heartier food than though ’twii/ I 
made out o’ the tree o' knowledge, j 
Hut / tell you my other leg bed lamed ' 
wut pi/on-nellle meant, 

An’ var’ous other usefle things, afoie I { 
rc.ached a settlement, { 

-\n’ all o’ me thet wiun’t sore an’ sendin’ j 
piickks thru me ' 

Wuz jest the leg I pailcd with in lickin' 
Monteziiniy: j 

A aseful limb it’s ben to me, an’ more of j 
a siijiport 

Than wut the olhci liez ben,—eoz I dror 
my pension for't. 

Wal, I gut in at hast where folks wuz 
civcilised an’ white, 


Ez I diskivered to my cost afore 'twarn’t 
hardly night; 

Fer’/ I wuz suitin’ in the bar a-iakin’ 
s'unthin* hot, 

An’ feelin’ like a man agin, all uvei in 
one spot, 

A feller ihct sot oppeisite, arier a .squint 
at me, 

Lep’ up an’ drawcil his peacemaker, an’, 
“ D.ash it, Sir,’’ suz he, 

I’m diMibledashed ef you ain’t him thet 
stole my yaller chcltle, 

'Vou’re all the strangoY thet’s around,) so 
now' you’ve gut to settle; 

It ain’t no use to aigeify nei tiy to cut 
up frisky, 

I !■ now 3 c ez T know the smell of ole 
chain-Hghliiin’ whiskey; 

We're loi-abidm’ folks down here, we’ll 
fix ye so’s ’t a bar 

Wouldn' tech ye with a ten-foot pole; 

(Jedge, you jest waiin the tar;) 
You’ll think you’d beltei ha’ gut among 
a tube o’ Mongrel Tartars, 

'fore ^^^’vc done show in’ how' we laisc 
our Soul him pii/e tar-maitjrs; 

.\ moultin' fallen cheiubim, ef he should 
see ye, ’d snicker, 

Tliinkin’ he warn't a suckeni.stancc. 

Come, genlemun, ie’ ’.s liquor; 
An’, (iin’ial, wh«'n you’ve mixedihedrinks 
an’ chalked ’em up, tote roun’ 

An’ sec ef ther' ’s a feather-bed’(thet’s 
lioiiyable) in town. 

We’ll liy ye fair, ole Giafted-Leg, an’ ef 
the tar wun’t slick, 

Th’ ain't not a juror here but wut’ll ’quit 
yc dvMible-quick.’’ 

To cut it short, I wun’t say sweet, they 
gi’ me a good dip, 

(They ain't />cr/t'tsiu' Bahptisls here,) 
then give the bed a rip,— 

The jury'd sot, an’ quicker’n a flash 
they helchcd roe out, a livin’ 
Isxtemp'ry mammoth turkcy-chick fer a 
Fejee Thanksgi\ in*. 

Thet 1 felt some stuck up is wut it’s 
nat'ral to sup^wse. 

When poppylai enthusiasm bed funnished 
me sech clo’es; 
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(Ner ’tain’t wiihoui edvantiges, this kin’ 
o’ suit, ye see, 

It's water-proof, an’ water’s* wut I like 
kep’ out o’ me;) 

But nut content with thet, they took n 
kerridge from the fence 
An’ rid me roun’ to sec the place, cn 
tirely free 'f expense, 

With forty-’Ieven new kines o’ sarse with¬ 
out no charge acquainted me, 
kli* me three cheers, an’ vowed ihel I 
wuz all their fahney painted me; 
They treated me to all their eggs; (they 
keep ’em I should think, 

Fer s»ech ovations, pooty long, for they 
wuz mos’ distinc’;) 

They starred me thick ’z the Milky-Way 
with indiscrim’nit cherity, 

Fer wut we call reception eggs air sun- 
thin’ of a rerity; 

Green ones is plenlifle aiiough, skurcc 
. wuth a nigger’s getherin’, 

But your <lead-ripe ones ranges high fer 
treatin’ Nothun bretherin: 

A sputteder, ringstreakeder child the" 
wam’t in Uncle Sam's 
Hull farm,—a cross of striped pig a)i’ 
one o’ Jacob’s lambs; 

’Twuz Dannil in the lion.**’ den, new an’ 
enlarged edition, 

An' everythin’ fust-rate o’ ’is kind j the’ 
warn’t no impcrsition. 

Tcople’s impulsiver down here than wut 
our folks to home be, 

An' kin’ o’ go it ’ith a resh in raisin’ 
ITail Columby: 

Thet’s so: an’ they sw'armed out like 
bees, for your real Southun men’s 
Time ‘isn’t o’ much more account than 
an ole settin’ hen’s; 

(They jest work semioccashnally, or else 
don’t work at all, 

An’ so their time an’ ’tention both air at 
saci’ty’s call.) 

Talk about hospatalityl wut Nothun 
town d’ye know 

Would take a totle stranger up an’ treat 
him gratis so ? 

You’d 1 )etter b’lieve ther’ ’s nothin’ like 
this spendin’ days an’ nights 


Along ’ith a dependent race fer civcrlisin' 
whites. 

But this wuz all prelim’nary; it's so 
Gr.an’ Jui-ors here 

Fin’ a true bill, a hendicr way than ourn, 
an’ nut so dear; 

So arter this they sentenced me, to make 
all light ’n’ snug, 

Afore a reg’lar court t>’ law, to ten years 
in the Jug. 

1 didn’t make no gret defence : you don’t 
feel much like speakin’, 

When, el you let your clamshells gajie, a 
quart o' tar will leak in: 

I beam tell o’ winged words, but 
l>iiit o’ fac.t it tethers 
The spoutin’ gift to hev your words /// 
thick sot on with feathers. 

An’ Choate ner Webster wouldn’t ba’ 
m.idc an Ai kin’ o’ speech 
Astiidea Southun chestnut horse shaiper 
’n a baby's screech. 

Two year ago they ketched the thief, ’n’ 
seein’ I w a? innerceut, 

They jest uncorked an’ Ic’ me run, an’ in 
my slid the sinnei sent 
To sec how Ac liked poik ’n’ pone 
(l.-woured with wa’nut sapliii’. 

An’ nary social priv’ledge but a one-hoss, 
starn-whcel i haplin. 

When I come out, the folks behaved 
mos’ gen’m.'xnly an’ harnsoine; 
They ’lowed it wouldn’t be more ’n 
light, ef I should cuss ’n’ darn 
some: 

'I'he Cunnlc lift apolcrgized; suz he, “ I’ll 
du wut’s right, 

I’ll give ye settisfeclion now by shootin’ 
yc at sight, 

An’ give th^c nigger (when he'.s caught), 
to pay him fer his trickin’ 

In gittin’ the wrong man took up, a most 
II fired lickin’,— 

It’s jest the way with all on ’em, the in- 
cons'istent critters, 

They’re ’most enough to make a man 
blaspheme his mornin’ bitters; * 

I’ll be your fricn’ thru thick an’ thin an’ 
in all kines o’ weathers, 
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An’ all you’ll hev to pay fer’s jest the It’s a good way, though, come to think, 
waste o’ tar an’ feathers: coz ye enjy the sense 

A lady owned the bed, ye see, a widder, O’ lendin’ lib’rally to the Lord, an’ naty 
tu, Miss Shennon; ’ red o’ ’xpense: 

It wuz her mite; we w'ould ha’ took Sence then I’ve gut my name up for a 
another, ef ther’d ben one: gin’rous-hearted man 

We don’t make no charge for the ride an’ By jes’ subscribin’ right an* left on this 
all the other hxins. high-minded plan; 

Lc’ ’s liquor; Gin’ral, you can chalk our I’ve gin away ray thousans so to every 
friend for all the mixins,” > Southun sort 

A meetin’ then wuz called, where they j O’ mksions, colleges, an’ sech, net ain't 
“ RKSoi.VEn, The» we respcc’ 1 no poorer for’t. 

B. S. Esquire for quallerties o’ heart an’ j 

intellec’ i I w'arn’t so bad oft, arter all; I needn’t 

Peculiar to Cplumby’s sile, an’ not to no . hardly mention 

one else’s, ; That Guv’ment owed me quite a pile for 

I'hel makes European lyrans scringe in my arrears o’ pension,— 

all their gilded pel’ces, I mean the poor, weak thing we : we 

An’ doos gret htuiour to our race an’ ' run a new one now, 

Southun institootions ”: i Thet strings a feller with a claim up ta 

(I give ye jest the substance o’ the leadin’ : the nighes’ bough, 

resolootions:) ■ An’//w*jr« the rights o’ man, purtects 

“ Rksolvkd, Thet wo revere in him a 1 down-trodden debtors, 


soger ’thout a flor, 

A maityr to the princerples o’ liblxily an* i 
lor; I 

Resolved, Thet other nations all, cf sot | 
’longside o* us, , 

For vartoo, lamin’, chivverlry, ain’t no- ! 
ways wuth a cuss.” 

They gut up a subscription, tu, but no 
gret come o’ 

I xpcct in cairin’ of it roun’ they took a 
leaky hat; 

Though Southun genclmim ain't slow at 
puttin’ down their name, 

^When they can write.) fer in the eend it i 
comes to jes’ the same, 

Because, ye see, ’t’s the fashion here to 
sign an’ not to think 

A critter’d be so sordid ez to ax ’em for 
the chink: 

I didn’t call but jest on one, an’ he drawed 
toothpick on me. 

An’ reckoned he warn't goin* to stan’ no 
sech do^auned econ’iny; 

So nothin’ more wuz realised, ’ceptin’ 

► the good-will shown, 

Than ef’t had ben from fust to Inst a 
reg’lar Cotton Loan. 


Ner wun’t hev creditors about ascrougin’ 
o’ their betters: 

Jeff’s gut the last idees ther’ is, poscrip’, 
fourteenth edition, 

lie knows it takes some enterprise to run 
an oppersition; 

Ourn’s the fust thru-by-daylight train, 
with all ou’doors for deepot; 

Yourn goes so slow you’d think *twttr 
drawed by a las’ ceht’ry tea- 
pot;—- 

Wal, I gut all on’t paid in gold afore 
our State seceded, 

An’ done wal, for Confed’rit bonds wam’t 
jest the cheese I needed: 

Nut but wut they’re ez ez gold, but 
then it’s hard a-breakin’ on ’em, 

An’ ignorant folks is oilers sot an’ wun’t. 
git used to takin’ on ’em; 

They’re wuth ez ranch ez wut they wut < 
afore ole Mem’nger signed ’em,. 

An’ go oft middlin' wal for drinks, when 
ther’ ’s a knife behind ’em; , • 

We du miss silver, jes* fer thet an* ridin*., 
in a bus, 

Now we’ve shook off the despots thfit, 
wuz suckin’ at our pus; - - , 
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An’ it’s because the South’s so rich; ’twu7, 
nat’ral to cxpec’ 

Supplies o’ change vvuz jes’ the things we 
shouldn’t recollec’; 

We’d ough’ to ha’ thought aforchan’, 
though, o’ thet good rule o’ 
Crockett’s, 

For ’t’s tiresome caivin’ cotton-balcs an’ 
niggers in your pockets, 

Ner ’tain’t quite hendy to pass off one o’ 
your six-foot Guineas 
An’ git your halves an’ quarters hack in 
gals an’ pickaninnies: 

Wal, ’tain’t <iuite all a feller’d ax, but 
then thcr’s this to say, 

It’s on’y jest among ourselves thet we 
expec’ to pay; 

Our system would ha’ caird us thru in 
any liible cent’iy, 

■fore this onscriptcrl plan come up o’ 
books by double entry ; 

We go the patriarkle here out o’ all sight 
an’ bearin’, 

For Jacob warn't a suckemstance to Jeff 
at financierin’; 

He never ’d thought o’ borryin’ from 
Esau like all nater 

An’ then cornfiscatin’ all debts to sech a 
small pertater; 

There’s p’liticklc econ’my, now, com- 
bine<l ’ith morril lieauty 
Thet saycrificcs priviteends (your in’my’s, 
tu) to droty! 

Wy, JefT ’d ha’ gin hi'.n five an’ won 
his eye-teeth ’fore he knowed 

An’, stid o’ wastin’ pottage, he’d ha’ eat 
it up an’ owed it, 

Kut I wiu goin’ on to say how I come 
here to dwall;— 

'Nough said, thet, arter lookin’ roun', I 
liked the place so wal. 

Where niggers doos a double good, with 
us atop to sliddy ’em, 

By bein’ proofs o’ prophecy an’ suckleatin’ 
medium. 

Where a man’s sunthin* coz he’s white, 
an’ whiskey’s cheap ez fleas, 

An’ the financial pollercy jes’ sooted my 
idecs, 


'Phet I friz down right where I wuz, 
merried the Widder Shennon, 
(Her thirds wuz part in cotton-land, part 
in the curse o’ Canaan,) 

An’ here I be ez lively ez a chijnnunk on 
a wall. 

With nothin’ to feel riled about much 
later ’n Eddam’s fall. 


Kz fur ez human foresight goes, we made 
an even trade: 

She gut an overseer, an' I a fcm’ly ready¬ 
made, 

The youngest on ’em’s ’mos’ growed U]i, 
rugged an’ spry ez wea/lcs, 

So’s’t ther’ ’s no lesk o’ doctors’ bills fer 
hoopin’-cough an’ measles. 

Our farm’s at Turkey - Buzzaid Roost, 
Little I5ig lioosy River, 

Wal located in all respex,— fer ’tain’l tbc 
chills ’n’ fever 

Thet makes niy wrilin’ seem to squiim; 
a .Sonthuner’d allow I’d 

Some call to shake, for I’ve jest hed to 
meller a new cowhide. 

Miss S. is all ’f a lady; th’ ain’t no belter 
on Big Boosy 

Ner one with more accomplishmunts 
’tw'ixt here an’ Tuscaloosy; 

She’s an F., the tallest kind, an’ 
j)rouder’n the Gran’ Turk, 

An’ never hed a relative thet done a 
stroke o’ work; 

Hern ain’t a scrimpin’ fem’Iyscch ez 
git up Dow'n East, 

Th’ ain’t a growed member on’l but owes 
his thousuns et the least: 

She is some old; hut then agin ther’ ’s 
drawbacks in my sheer; 

Wut’s left o’ me ain’t more’n enough 
to make a Brigadier: 

Wust is, thet she hez tantrums; she’s 
like Seth Moody’s gun 

(Him thet wuz nicknamed frum his limp 
Ole Dot an’ Kerry One); 

He’d lett her loaded up a spell, an’ hed 
to git her clear, 

So he onhitched,—Jeerusalem ! the 
middle o’ last year 
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^^'u7, right «ex’ door coin pared to where 
she kicked the crittur tu 
(Though jest where he brought up wuz 
wut no human never knew); 

His brother Asaph picked her up an’ 
tied her to a tree, 

An’ then she kicked an hour ’n’ a half 
afore she’d let it be: 

Wal, Miss S. doos hev cuttins-up an’ 
pourins-out o’ vials, 

l>ut then she hez her widder’s thirds, an’ 
all on us hez tiiah. 

My objec’, though, in writin’ now wam’t 
to allude to sech. 

But to another suckenistance more delly- 
kit to lech,— 

I want thcl you should grad’lly break 
my merriage to Jerushy, 

An’ there’s a heap of argjmiunts thet’s 
cmple to indooce ye: 
h'list place, State's Prison,—wal, it’s true 
it warn’t fer crime, o’ course, 

Hut then it’s jest the same fer her in 
gittin’ a disvorce; 

Ncx’ place, my Slate's secedin’ out liez 
leg’lly lef’ me free 

To merry any one I please, iicrvidin’ it’s 
a she; 

Fin'lly, I never wun’t come back, she 
needn’t hev no fear on’l, 

But then it’s wal to fix things light fer 
fear Miss S. should hear on't; 
I,astly, I’ve gut religion South, an’ 
Rushy she’s a pagan 

Thct sets by th’ graven imiges o’ the gret 
Nothun Dagon; 

(Now I hain’t seen one in six munis, for, 
sence our Treashiy Loan, 

Though yaller boys is thick anough, 
eagles hez kind o’ flown;) 

An’ ef J wants a stronger pint than them 
thet I hev slated, 

Wy, she’s an aliun in'rny now, an’ I’ve 
been comfiscated,— 

For sence we’ve entered on th’ estate o’ 
the late nayshnul eagle, 

She hain’t no kin’ o’ right but jes’ wut I 
allow cz leglc: 

Wilt doos Secedin’ mean, ef ’tain’t thet 
iiat’rul rights hez riz, *n’ 


Thet vimt is mine’s my own, but wut’s 
another man’s ain’t hisn ? ' 

Besides, I couldn’t do no else; Miss S. 
suz she to me, 

“ You've sheered my bed,” [thet's when 
I paid my interduction fee 

To Southun rites], “an’kep’your sheer,” 
[wal, I allow' it slicked 

So’s’t I wuz most six weeks in jail afore 
I gut me picked,] 

“ Ner never paid no demmiges; but thet 
wun’t do no harm, 

Pervidin’ thet you’ll ondertakc to ovei- 
see the farm; 

(My cldcs’ l)oy he’s so look up, wut 
with the Ringtail Rangers 

An’ settin’ in the Jestice*Court for wel¬ 
comin’ o’ strangei-s ”;) 

[He sot on wtf;] “an’ so, ef you’ll jest 
ondertakc the care 

Upon a mod’rit sellery, we’ll up an* call 
it square; 

But ef you canU conclude,'* suz she, an’ 
give a kin’ o’ grin, 

“Wy, the Gran* Jurymen, I ’xpect, ’ll 
hev to set agin.” 

That’s the way metiers stood at fust; 
now wut w'uz I to du, 

But jes’ to make the best on’t an’ oflP 
coat an’ buckle tu ? 

Ther’ ain’t a livin’ man thet fiifds an 
income nccessarier 

'J'han me,—biincby I’ll tell ye how I 
fm’lly come to merry her. 

She bed another motive, tu; I mention 
of it here 

T’ encourage lads thet’s growin’ up to 
study ’n’ persevere, 

An’ show ’em how much better’t pays to 
mind their winter-schoolin’ 

Than to go off on benders ’n’ sech, an’ 
waste Iheir time in foolin’; 

Ef ’tw'am’t for studyin’ cvenins, why* I 
never’d ha’ ben here 

An orn’ment o’ saciety, in my appropnit 
spear; 

She wanted somebody, ye see, o’ taste 
an’ cultivation, 
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To talk along o* preachers when they 
stopt to the plantation; 

For folks in Dixie th’t read an’ rite, on- 
less it is by jarks, 

Is skurce ez wiit they wuz among ih’ 
origenlc patriarchs; 

To fit a feller f* wut they call the soshle 
higherarchy. 

All thet you’ve gut to know is jes’ beyund 
an evrage darky; 

Schoolin’’s wut they can’t seem to stan’, 
they're tuconsarned high-pressure, 

An’ knowin’ t’ much might spile a boy 
for bein’ a Secesher. 

We hain’t no settled preachin’ here, ner 
ininisteril taxes; 

The min’ster’s only settlement’s the 
carpet-bag he packs his 

Razor an’ soap-brush intu, with his 
hymbook an’ his Rible,-— 

But they du preach, I swan to man, it’s 
. puf’kly indcscrib’Ie ! 

They go it like an Ericsson’s tcn-lioss- 
power coleric inginc, 

An’ make Ole Split-Fool winch an’ 
squirm,for all he’sused to singein’; 

Hawkins’s whetstone ain’t a pinch o’ 
primin’ to the innards 

To bearin’ on ’em put fico grace I’ a lot 
o’ tough old sinhanls! 

But 1 must eend this letter now: ’fore 
long I’ll send a fresh un; 

I’ve lots o’ things to write about, per- 
ticklcrly Seceshun: 

I’m called off now to mission-work, to 
let a leetle law in 

To Cynthy’s hide: an’ so, till death, 
Yourn, 

BlItDOl-'REDUM SaWIN. 


No. II 

MASON AND SLIDELL: 

A YANKEE IDYLL 

TO THE EDITORS OF THE ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY 

Jaalam, 6th Jan,, 1862. 
Oentlemen ,—1 was highly gratified 
by the insertion of a portion of my letter 


in the last number of your valuable and 
entertaining Miscellany, though in a type 
which rendered its substance inaccessible 
even to the beautiful new spectacles pre¬ 
sented to me by a Committee of the 
Parish on New Year’s Day. I trust that 
I was able to bear your veiy consideralde 
abridgment of my lucubrations uiih a 
spirit becoming a Christian. My third 
granddaughter, Rcbekah, aged fourteen 
years, and whom I have trained to read 
slowly and with proper emphasis (a prac¬ 
tice too much neglected in our modern 
systems of education), road aloud to me 
the excellent essay upon " Old Age,” the 
authourof which 1 cannf)t help suspecting 
to be a young man who has never yet 
known what it was to have snow (rnwjVrVr 
tnorosa) upon his own roof. Dissolve 
frigitSy lar^e super foco lif^na reponeus, is 
a rule for the young, whose wood-pile is 
yet abundant for such cheerful lenitives. 
A good life behind him is the best thing 
to keep an old man’s shoulders from 
shivering at every breath of sorrow or 
ill-fortune. But methinks it were easier 
for an old man to feel the disadvantages 
of youth than the advantages of age. Of 
these latter I reckon one of the chiefest 
to be this: that wc attach a less inordi¬ 
nate value to our own productions, and, 
<listrusting daily more and more our 
own wisdom (with the conceit whereof at 
twenty we wrap ourselves away from 
knowledge as with a garment), do recon¬ 
cile ourselves with the wi.sdom of Cod. 
I could have wished, indeed, that room 
might have been made for the residue of 
the anecdote relating to Deacon Tink- 
ham, which would not only have gratified 
a natural curiosity on the part of the 
publick (as I have reason to know from 
several letters of inquiry already received), 
but would akso, as I think, have largely 
increased the circulation of your Magazine 
in this town. Nihil humatii alienusn^ 
there is a curiosity about the affairs of our 
neighbours which is not only ]iardonable, 
but even commendable. But I shall 
abide a more fitting season. 
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As touching the following literary 
effort of Esquire Biglow, much might be 
profitably said on the lopick of Idyllick 
and Pastoral Poetry, and concerning the 
proper distinctions to Ijg made between 
them, frojn Theocritus, the invenlor_ of 
the former, to Collins, the latest authour 
I know of who has emulated the cla-ssicks 
in the latter style. But in the time of a 
Civil War worthy a Milton to defend and 
a Liican to sing, it may be reasonably 
doubted whether the publick, never too 
studious of serious insliuciion, might not 
consiflcr other objects more deserving of 
present attention: Concerning the title 
of Idyll, w'liich Mr. Higlow has adopted 
at n»y suggestion, it may not be improper 
to animadvert, that the name prc'perly 
signifies a poem somew'hat rustick in 
phrase (for, though the learned are not 
agreed as to the particular dialect em¬ 
ployed by Theocritus, they are univers- 
animous both as to its rusticity and its 
cajiacily of lising now and then to the 
level of more elevateil sentiments and 
expressions), while it is also descriptive 
of real scenery and manners. Yet it 
must be admitted that the production 
now in (piestion (which here and there 
iHjars perhaps too plainly the marks of 
my correcting hand) does partake of the 
nature of a Pastoral, inasmuch as the 
interlocutors therein arc purely iraaginaiy 
beings, and the whole is little better than 
Kavvov ffKiSit 6 yap. The plot was, as I 
believe, suggested by the “Twa Briggs” 
of Robert Burns, a Scottish poet of the 
last century, as that found its prototyiH: 
in the “ Muttial Complaint of Plainstanes 
and Causey ” by Fergusson, though the 
metre of this Utter be different by a foot 
in each verse. Perhaps the Two Dogs 
of Cervantes gave the first hint. I re¬ 
minded my talented young parishioner 
and friend that Concord Bridge had long 
since yielded to the edacious tooth of 
Time. But he answered me to this 
effect: that there was no greater mistake 
of an authour than to suppose the reader 
had no fancy of his own ; that, if once 


that faculty was to be called into activity, 
it were better to be in for the whole sheep 
than the shoulder; and that he knew 
Concord like a book,—an expression 
questionable in propriety, since there are 
few things with which he is not more famil¬ 
iar than with the printed page. In proof 
of what he affirmed, he showed me some 
verses which with others he had stricken 
out as t(ip much delaying the action, but 
which I communicate in this place be¬ 
cause they rightly define “ punk in-seed ” 
(which Mr. Bartlett would have a kind 
of perch,—a creature to which I have 
found a rod or pole n>.t to be so easily 
equivalent in our iidand waters as in the 
books of arithmetic), and because it con¬ 
veys an eulogium on the wor'hy son of 
.an excellem. father, with whose acquaint¬ 
ance (eheu, fu}raccs aimi !) 1 was formerly 
honouied. 

" lint nowadays the Bridge ain’t wut they 
show, 

.So much ez Km’son, Hawthorne, an’ 
Thoreau. 

I know the village, though ; was sent there 
once 

A-sclioolin’, 'cause to home I played the 
dunce; 

.An' I’ve ben scnce a-visitin' the Jedge, 
Whose g.irdiiig whispers with the river’s 
edge, 

Where I've sot moniiii's lazy as the bream, 
Whoso on’y business is to head up-stream, 
(Wc* call 'em punkin-seed.) or else in chat 
Along 'th the Jedge, who covers with his 
hat 

More wit an’ gumption an’ shrewd Yankee 
sense 

Than there is mosses on an ole stone fenc«*." 

Concerning the subject-matter of the 
verses, 1 have not the leisure at present 
to write so fully as 1 could wish, my time 
being occupied with the preparation of a 
discourse for the forthcoming bi-centenary 
celebration of the first settlement of 
Jaalam East Parish. It may gratify the 
publick interest to mention the circum* 
stance, that my investigations to this end 
have enabled me to verify the (act (of 

Q 
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much historick imporlance, and hitherto 
hotly debated) that S^hearjashub Tarbox 
was the first child of while parentage 
born in this town, being named in his 
father’s will under date August 7 th, or 9th, 
1662. It is well known that those who 
advocate the claims of Mehetable Goings 
are unable to find any trace of her exist¬ 
ence prior to October of that year. As 
respects the settlement i>f the Mason and 
Slidell question, Mr. Biglow has not in¬ 
correctly stated the popular sentiment, so 
far as I can judge by its expression in 
this locality. For myself, I feel more 
sorrow than resentment: for I am old 
enough to have heard those talk of Eng¬ 
land who still, even after the unhappy 
estrangement, could not unschoul their 
lips from calling her the Mother-Country. 
But England has insisted on ripping up 
old wounds, and has undone the Itealing 
work of fifty years; for nations do not 
reason, they only feel, and the spreiee 
injuria former rankles in their minds as 
bitterly as in that of a woman. And 
because this is so, I feel the more satis¬ 
faction that our Government has acted (as 
all Govcimnents should, standing as they 
do between the people ai.d their passions) 
as if it had arrived at years of discretion. 
There are three short and simple words, 
the hardest of all to pronounce in any 
language (and I suspect they were no 
easier before the confusion of tongues), 
but which no man or nation that cannot 
utter can claim to h.ave arrived at man¬ 
hood. Those words are, / “was wrong ; 
and I am proud that, while England 
played the iKjy, our rulers had strength 
enough from the People below and wis¬ 
dom enough from God above to quit 
themselves like men. 

The sore points on both sides have 
been skilfully exasperated by interested and 
unscrupulous persons, who saw in a war 
between the two countries the only hope of 
profitable return for their investment in 
Confederate stock, whether political or 
financial. The always supercilious, often 
insulting, and sometimes even brutal 


tone of British journals and publick men 
has certainly not tended to soothe what¬ 
ever resentment might exist in America. 

‘ ‘ Perhaps it was right to dissemble your 
love, 

But why did you kick me down .stairs?” 

We have no reason to complain that 
England, as a necessary consctpience of 
her clubs, has become a great society for 
the minding of other people’s business, 
and wc can smile good-naturedly when 
she lectures other nations on the sins of 
arrogance and conceit; but we may 
justly consider it a breach of the political 
convenances which are expceteil to 
regulate the intercourse of one well-bred 
government with another, when men 
holding places in the niinisliy allow 
themselves to dicl-ate our domestic policy, 
to instruct us in f)ur duty, and to stig¬ 
matise as unholy a war for the rescue of 
whatever a high-minded people should 
hohl most vital and most sacred. Was 
it in good taste, that I may use the 
mildest term, for Earl Russell to expound 
ourownConsliliition to I’resident Liiftoln, 
or to make a new and fallacious ajiplica- 
tion of an old phrase for our benefit, 
.and tell us that the Rebels were fighting 
for independence: and we fi>r empire? 
As if all wars for independence were by 
nature just and ileserving of sympathy, 
and all w'ais for empire ignoble and 
woithy only of reprobation, or as if these 
easy phrases in any way characterised 
this terriVdq struggle,—terrible not so 
truly in any superficial sense, as from 
the essential and deadly enmity of the 
principles that underlie it. His I*ord- 
ship’s bit of borrowed rhetoric would 
justify Smith O’Brien, Nana Sahib, and 
the Maori chieftains, while it would con¬ 
demn nearly every war in which England 
has ever been engaged. Was it so very 
presumptuous in us to think that it would 
1)6 decorous in English statesmen if they 
spared time enough to aerjuire some kind 
of knowledge, though of the most 
elementary kind, in regard to this 
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country and the q«ei.ticms at issue here, 
before they pronounced so oflF-hand a 
judgment? Or is political information 
expected to come Dogberry-fashion in 
ICngland, like reading and writing, by 
nature ? 

And now all respectaljle England is 
wondering at our irritability, and sees a 
quite satisfactory explanation of it in our 
national vanity. Suave niari it 

is pleasant, silting in the easy-chairs of 
Downing Street, to sprinkle pepper on 
the raw wounds of a kindred people 
stmggling for life, and philosophical 
to find in self-conceit the cause of our 
instinctive resenlinent. Surely we were 
of all nations the least liable to any 
temptation of vanity .xt a time when the 
gravest anxiety and the keenest sorrow 
were never absent fiom our hearts. Nor 
it> conceii llie exclusive attribute of anj' 
one nation. The earliest of English 
travellers. Sir John Mandeville, took a 
less provincial view ol' the matter when 
he said, “ For fro what partie <jf the erthe 
that men iluelleii, other abovcu or be- 
neathen, it semethc alweys to hem that 
duellen that thei gon more righte than 
any other folke." The JCnglish have 
always had their fair .share of this amiable 
f|uality. We may say of them still, as 
theauthouroftlie “Lettres Cabalistiqucs” 
said of tl)em more than a ccntuiy ago, 

Ces dernien disent natuirllemeHt qtlil 
it'y a qn'eux qut soknt estiniables. ” And, 
as he also says, **J'aimeroTS presque 
ant ant tomber entre ks mains iPun Ituqui- 
sitair que ePun Angloisqni me fait sentir 
sans ccsse combien il s'esiime plus que 
maii et qui ne dai^ie me parler que pouy 
injun'er ma Nation et pour nPennvysr dn 
rhit dcs grandes qualites de la sienneP 
Of ibis Bull w'e may safely say with 
Horace, hahet foctutm in cornu. What 
wc felt to be especially insulting was the 
quiet assumption that the de.scendanls of 
men who left the Old World for the sake 
of principle, and who had made the 
wilderness into a New World patterhed 
after an Idea, could not possibly be 


susceptible of a generous or lofty senti¬ 
ment, could have no feeling of nationality 
deeper Ihan that of a tradesman for his 
shop. One would have thought, in 
listening to England, that we were pre- 
sumptuou.s in fanqdng that wc were a 
nation at all, or hail any other principle 
of union than that of btjoths at a fair, 
W’hcre there is no higher notion of 
government than the constable, or better 
image of God than that stamped upon 
the curt cut coin. 

It is time for Engli.shmen to consider 
whether there was nothing in the spirit 
of their jxress and of th.eir leading public 
men calculated to rouse a just indignation, 
and to cause a permanent estrangement 
on the part of any nation capable of self- 
rcspeci, and sensitively jealou.s, as ours 
then was, of foreign interference. Was 
there nothing in the indecent haste with 
which belligerent lights were conceded to 
tlio Kcbels, notliing in the abrupt tone 
assumeil in the Ticnt ca.se, nothing in the 
titling ixut of Confederate privateers, that 
might stir the bloorl of a people already 
overcharged w'lth doubt, suspicion, and 
te> rible responsibility ? The laity in any 
country do not stop to consider points of 
law, but they have an instinctive per¬ 
ception of the auimn^ that actuates the 
policy of a foreign nation ; and ‘in our 
own case they remembered that the 
Biitish authorities in Canada did not 
w'ail till diplomacy could send home to 
England for her .slow ofticial tinder-box 
to fire the “Caroline.” Add to this, 
what every sensible American knew, that 
the moral support of England was equal 
to an army of two hundred thousand men 
to the Rclxcls, while it insured us another 
year or two of exhausting war. It was 
not so much the spile of her words 
(though the time might have been more , 
tastefully chosen) as the actual power for 
evil in them that we felt as a deadly 
wrong. Perhaps the most immediate 
and efheient cause of mere irritation was 
the sudden and unaccountaUe change of 
manner on the other side of the water. 
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Only six months before, the Prince of 
Wales had come over to call us cousins ; 
and everywhere it was nothing but “ our 
American brethren,” that great ofishoot 
of British institutions in the New World, 
so almost identical with them in laws, 
language, and literature,—this last of tlic 
alliterative compliments being so bitterly 
true, that perhaps It will not be retracted 
even now. To this outburst of long- 
repressed aflcction we icsponded ^^ilh 
genuine warmth, if with something of the 
awkwardness of a poor relation Ijcwildered 
vvith the sudden tightening of the tics of 
consanguinity when it is rumoured that 
he has come into a large estate. Then 
came the Rebellion, and,//rr/«»/ a flaw 
in our titles was discovered, the plate we 
were promised at the family table is Hung 
at our head, and we were again the scum 
of creation, intolerably vulgar, at once 
cowardly and overbearing,---no re]ati«)ns 
of theirs, after all, but a dreggy hylirid 
of the basest bloods of Europe. Panurge 
was not cpxickcr ti> call Kiiar John his 
fortner friend. I cannot help thinking 
of Walter Mapes’s jingling |xtraphrase of 
Pelronius,— 

'■ Duramodo sim splcididis vestibus orna* 
tus, 

Et tnulta familia sim cironrnvallatus, 
Prudens sum et sapiens et morigeratus, 

Et tuus nepos sum et tu mens eognatus,”— 

which [ may freely render thus ;— 

So long as ] was prosperous, I'd dinners 
by the dozen, 

Was well bred, witty, virtuous, and every¬ 
body’s cousin ; 

If luck should turn, as well she may, her 
fancy is so Hexilc, 

Will virtue, cousinship, and all return with 
her from exile ? 

There was nothing in all this to 
exasperate a philosopher, much to make 
him smile rather ; but the earth’.s surface 
is not chiefly inhabited by philosophers, 
and I revive the recollection of it now in 
perfect good-humour, merely by way 


of suggesting to our d-da'iini British 
cousins, that it woiihl have been easier 
for them to hold their tongues than for 
us to keep our tempers under the circum¬ 
stances. 

The English Cabinet n>ade a blunder, 
unquestionably, in taking it so hastily foi 
granted that the United Stales had fallen 
forever from their position a fiist- 
ratc })owcr, and it was natural that they 
should vent a little of their vexation on 
the people whose inexpliiabh- obstinacy 
in maintaining freedom and order, and in 
jcsisting ilegradalion, xvas likely to con¬ 
vict them of their mistake. But if 
bearing a grudge be the sure mark of a 
small mind in tlie individual, can it be a 
proof of high spirit in a nation? If the 
result of tlie present estrangement between 
the two countries shall be to make us 
more iiulependent of British twaddle 
{ImiomUo ncc Jirafert-ns stipendia 7 'ani-o), 
so ranch the better ; but if it is to make 
us insensible to the value of British 
opinion in matters where it gives us the 
judgment of an impartial and culiivatetl 
outsider, if we are to slmt ourselves out 
from the advantages of English culture, 
the loss will be ours, nml not theirs. 
Because the door of the old homestead 
has been once slammed in our faces, 
shall we in a huff reject all future advances 
of conciliation, and cut ourselves foolishly 
off from any sliare in the human¬ 
ising influences of the place, with its 
ineffable riche.s of association, its heir¬ 
looms of immemorial culture, its historic 
monuments, ours no less tlian theirs, it.s 
noble gallery of ancestral portraits ? We 
have only to succeed, and England will 
not only respect, but, for the first time, 
begin to undersbind us. And let us not, 
in our justifiable indignation at wanton 
insult, forget that England is not the 
England only of snobs who dread the 
democracy they do not compreheml, but 
the England of history, of heroes, states¬ 
men, and poets, w'hose names arc dear, 
and their influence as salutary to us as to 
her. 
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l^el us strengthen the hands of those 
in authority over us, and curb our own 
tongues, rememl>ering that General Wait 
commonly proves in the end more than 
a match f<jr General Headlong, and that 
the Good Book ascribes safely to a 
multitude, indeed, but not to a mob, of 
counsellours. Let us remeinber and 
perpend the words of Paulus Emilius to 
the people of Rome; that, “if they 
judged they could manage the war to 
more advantage by any other, he would 
willingly yield up his cliaige ; but if they 
confided in him, they were tioi ia make 
themsek'cs /n\ eolleaj^ues in his office^ or 
raise reports^ or cHficise his actions^ hut, 
ivHhout talking, supply him with means 
and assistance necessary to the canytng 
on of the war ; for, if they proposed to 
command their trwn commander, they 
would rendtr this expedition more ridi~ 
tulous than the former." ( Vide Plu- 
tanhnm in Vitd P. E.'\ Let ns aLo 
not forget what the same excellent 
authour says concerning Perseus’s fear of 
spending money, and not permit the 
covetousness of Brother Jonathan to be 
the good fortune of Jefferson Daxis. 
l''()r my own part, till I am ready to 
admit the Comniandcr-in-Chief to my 
jmlpit, 1 shall abstain from planning his 
battles. If courage Ije the sword, yet is 
patience the armour of a nation ; and in 
our desire for peace, let us never be 
willing to surrender the Constitution 
bciiueallietl us by fathers at least as wise 
as ourselves (even with Jefferson l.tavis 
to lielp us), and, with those degenerate 
Romans, tut a ct presenlia quani veteta et 
periculosa malle. 

And not only shouhl wo bridle our 
own tongues, but the pens of others, 
which are swift to convey useful in¬ 
telligence to tlic enemy. This is no new 
inconvenience; for, under date, 3d 
June, 1745, General l^epperell wrote 
thus to tlovernor Shirley from Louis- 
bourg ; “ What your Excellency oljserves 
of the army's being made acquainted with 
any plans proposed, until ready to be put 


in execution, has always been disagreeable 
to me, and I have given many cautions 
relating to it. But when your Excel¬ 
lency considers that ottr Council of War 
consists of more than twenty members, I 
am persuaded you will think it impossible 
for me to hinder it, if any of them will 
i persist in communicating to inferior 
; officers and soldiers what ought to he 
! kept secret. I am informed that the 
j Boston newspapers are filled with para- 
j grai)hs from private letters relating to the 
1 expedition. Will your Excellency permit 
me to say I think it may be of ill 
consequence? Would it not be con¬ 
venient, if your Excellency should forbid 
the Pi inters’ inserting such news?” 
Verily, if tempora mutantur, we may 
question the et nos miitamur in illis ; 
l^and if tongues be leaky, it will need all 
hands at tlie pumps to save the Ship of 
Stale. Our history dotes and repeats 
itself. If Sassycus (rather than Alci- 
biades) find a parallel in Beauregard, .so 
I Weakwash, as he is called by the brave 
Lieutenant Lion Gardiner, need not seek 
far among our own Sachems for his anti¬ 
type. 

With respect. 

Your ob* humble serv^ 

IIOMRR Wn.BUR, A.M. 

I LOVK to start out al ter night's begun. 
An' all the chores about the farm are 
done, 

The critters milked an’ foddered, gates 
shet fast, 

I'ools cleaned aginsl to-morrer, supper 
past, 

*An’ Nancy darnin’ by her ker’sene 
lamp,— 

I love, I say, to start upon a tramp. 

To shake the kinkles out o’ back an’ legs, 
An’ kind o’ rack my life off from the 
dregs 

Thet’s apt to settle in the buttery-hutch 
Of folks thet foller in one rut toe much : 
Hard work is good an* wholesome, past 
all doubt; 
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But 'tain’t so, cf the miud gits tuckered 
out. 

Now, bein’ iKjrn in Middlesex, you 
know. 

There’s certin spots wlierc I like best to 

, go : 

The Concord road, for instance, (I, fi.»r 
one, 

Most gin’lly oilers call it John JiniPs 
Pun,) 

The field o’ Lexin’ton where England 
tried 

The fastest colours thet she ever dyed, 

An’ Concord Bridge, thet Davis, when 
he ca»ne. 

Found was the bee-line track to heaven 
an’ fame, 

Ez all roads lie by natur’, ef your soul 

Don’t sneak thru shun-pikes so’s to save 
the toll. 

They’re ’most too fur away, take too 
much time 

To visit open, ef it ain’t in rhyme ; 

But the’ ’s a walk thet’s hendier, a sight, 

An’ suits me fust-rate of a winter’s 
night,— 

I mean the round whale's-back o’ 
Vrospect Hill. 

I love to Piter there wliile night grows 
still, 

An’ in the twinklin’ villages about. 

Fust here, then there, the well-saved 
lights goes out. 

An’ nary sound but W'atch-dogs’ false 
alarms, 

Or muffled cock-crows from the drowsy 
farms, 

WJiere some wise rooster (men act jest 
thet way) 

Stands to’t thet moon-rise is the break o’ 
day ; 

(So Mister Seward sticks a three-months’ 
pin 

Where the war’d oughto eend, then 
tries agin ; 

My gran’thePs rule was safer’n ’tis to 
crow : 

Don't never prophesy—onkss ye know .) 

I love to muse there till it kind o’ seems 


Ez cf the world went eddyin’ off in 
dreams; 

The northwest wind thet twitches at my 
baird 

Blows out o’ sturdier days not easy 
scared. 

An’ the same moon thet this December 
shines 

.Starts <jut the tents an’ liooths o’ Ihil- 
nam’s lines; 

The rail-fence posts, acrost the hill thet 
runs. 

Turn ghosts o’ sogers should’rin’ ghosts 
o’ guns; 

Ez wheels the senliy, glints a Hash o’ 
light. 

Along the firdock won at Conrad Fight, 
An’, ’twixi the silences, now fiu, now _ 
nigh, 

Rings the sharp chellenge, hums the low 
reply. 

F>. I was settiu’ so, it warn’t long sence, 
Mixin’ the puffict with the present tense, 

1 hecrd two voices som’eis in the air, 
Though, cf I was to die, I can’t tell 
where : 

Voices I call 'em : 'twas a kind o' sough 
Like pine-trees thet the wind’s agelh’rin’ 
through ; 

An’, fact, T thought it was the wind a 
spell, 

Then some misdoubted, couldn’t fairly 
tell, 

Fust sure, then not, jest as you hold an 
ue), 

I knoweil, an’ didn’t,— fin’lly seemed to 
feel 

’’I'was Concord Bridge a talkin’ off to kill 
With the .Stone Spike thet's druv thru 
Bunker’s Hill ; 

Whether 'tM'as so, or cf I on’y dreamed, 
I couldn’t say ; I tell it ez it seemed. 

THE BRIDGE 

Wal, neighbour, tell us writ’s turned up 
■ thet’s new ? 

You’re younger ’n I be,—nigher Boston, 
tu; 
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An’ down to Boston, cf you take their 
showin’, 

Wut they don’t know ain’t hardly wuth 
the knowin’. 

There’s muthitC goin’ on, I know : las’ 
night 

The British sogers killed in our gret 
fight 

(Nigh fifty year they hetiu’t stirred n<jr 
spoke) 

Made sech a coil you’d thought a dam 
bed broke : 

Why, one he up an’ licat a revellee 

With his own crossbones on a holler 
tree, 

Till all the graveyards swarmed out like 
a hive 

With faces I hain’t seen sence Seventy- 
five. 

Wut is the new's? 'Tain’t gootl, or 
they’<l be cheerin’. 

Speak .slow an’ clear, foi I’m some hard 
o* healin'. 

THE MONIMKNT 

I don’t know hardly ef it’s good or 
bad,— 

THE BRIDGE 

At wust, it can’t be wus than wut we’ve 
had. 

THE MONIMENT 

You know them envys thet the Rebblcs 
sent. 

An’ Cajj’n Wilkes he berried o’ the 
Trent ? 

THE BRIDGE 

Wut! they ha’n’t hanged ’em ? Then 
their ivits is gone ! 

Thel’s the sure way to make a goose a 
swan! 

THE MONIMENT 

No; England ,she would hev ’em, Fee^ 
P'tiw, Fum ! 

(Ez though she hedn’t fools enough to 
home,) 

So they’ve returned ’em— 


THE BRIDGE 

AT^vthey? Wal, by heaven, 

Thet’s the wust news I’ve heerd sence 
Seventy-seven ! 

By George, I meant to say, though I 
declare 

It’s ’most enough to make a deacoif 
swear. 

THE MON’IMENT 

Now don't go oflF half-cock : folks never 
gains 

By usin’ pepper-sarse instid o’ brains. 

Come, neighbour, yon don't understan’— 

THE BRIDGE 

How? Hey? 

Not undcrst.'in’ ? Why, wu‘’s to hender, 
pray ? 

Must I go huntin’ round to find a chap 

To tell me when my face hez hed a slap ? 

THE MONIMENT 

See here; the British they found out a 
flaw 

In Cap’n Wilkes’s readin’ o’ the law: 

(They -maAe all laws, you know, an’ so, 
o' course, 

It’s natcral they should understan* their 
force :) 

He’d oughto ha' took the vessel into 
port, 

An’ hed her sot on by a reg’lar court; 

She was a mail-ship, an’ a steamer, tu, 

An’ thet, they say, hez changed the pint 
o’ view, 

Coz the old practice, bein’ meant for 
sails, 

F.f tried upon a steamer, kind o’ fails ; 

You may take out despatches, but you 
mus’n't 

Take nary man— 

THE BRIDGE 

You mean to say, you dus’ii’t 1 

Changed pint o’ view ! No, no,-^it*s 
overboard 

With law an’ gospel, when their ox is 
goretl! 
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I tell ye, England’s law, on sea an’ 
land, 

IIcz oilers ben, *^Pve ^ut the heaviest 
hand." 

Take nary man? Fine preachin’ from 
her lips! 

Why, she hez taken hunderds from onr 
ships, 

An’ would agin, an’ swear she had a 
right to, 

Ef we warn’t strong enough to be perlile 
to. 

Of all the sarse thet I can call to mind, 

England doos make the most onpleasant 
kind : 

It’s you’re the sinner oilers, she’s the 
saint; 

Wut’s good’s all English, all thet isn’t 
ain’t; 

Wut profits her is oilers light an' just, 

An’ ef you don’t read Scriptur so, you 
must; 

She’s praised herself ontil she fairly 
thinks 

There ain’t no light in Natur when she 
winks j 

Hain’t she the Ten Comrnan’menls in 
her pus ? 

Could the world stir ’ihout she w'cnt, tu, 
ez nus ? 

She ain’t like other mortals, thct’s a 
fact : 

She never slopped the habus-corpus act. 

Nor specie payments, nor she never yet 

Cut down the int’rest on her public debt; 

She don’t put down rebellions, lets ’em 
breed, 

An’ ’s oilers willin’ Ireland should se¬ 
cede ; 

She’s all thct’s honest, honnablc, an’ fair. 

An’ when the vartoos died they made her 
heir. 

THE MONIMENT 

Wal, wal, two wrongs don’t never make 
a right; 

Ef we’re mistaken, own up, an’ don’t 
fight: 

For gracious’ .sake, ha’n’t we enough to du 


’thout geltin’ up a fight with England, 
tu ? 

She thinks we’re rabble-rid— 

THE URIDCE 

An’ .so we can’t 
Distinguish ’twixt You oughtn't an’ Yon 
ska'n't! 

She jedges by herself; .she’s no idear 
Ilow ’l stiddics folks to give ’em their fair 
sheer: 

The odtis ’twixt her an’ us is plain’s a 
steeple,- - 

Her I’eople’s turned to Mob, our Mob’s 
turned People. 

THE MONIMENT 
She’s riled jes’ now— 

THE BKIOGE 

Plain proof her cause ain't strong,— 
The one thet fust gits mad's ’most olleis 
wrong. 

Why, scnce she helped in lickin’ Nap 
the Fust, 

An’ pricked a bubble jest agoin’ to bust, 
With Koosl'V, Prooshy, Austry, all 
assistin’, 

Th’ ain’t nut a face but wut .she’s shook 
her fist in, 

Ez though she done it all, an’ ten limes 
more. 

An' nothin' never hed gut done afore. 
Nor never could agin, ’thout she wuz 
spliced 

On to one! cend an’ gin th’ old airth a 
hoi.sl. 

She is some punkins, thet I wun’t deny, 
{h'or ain't she .some related to you 'n' I ?) 
But there’s a few small inlrists here below 
Outside the counter o’ John Bull an’ Co. 
An* though they can’t conceit how’t 
should be so, 

I guess the Loid druv down Creation’s 
spiles 

’thout no gret helpin from the British 
Isles, 

An’ could contrive to keep things pooty 
stiff 
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Ef they withdrawed from bubiness in a 
miff; j 

I ha’n’t no patience, with sech swellin’ 
fellers ez 

'I'hink God can’t forge ’thout them to 
blow the bellerbcs. 

THE MONIMKNT 

You’re oilers quick to set your back 
aridge, 

Though’t suits a tom-cat more ’n a sober 
bridge : 

Don’t you git het : they thought the thing 
was planned; 

They’ll cool off when they come to 
understand. 

THE BRJDr.E 

Ef thef^ wut you expect, you’ll hev to 
wait : 

P'olks never understand the folks they 
hate : 

She’ll fin’ some oth.er grievance je.st cz 
good, 

’fore the month’s out, to git mi.sunder- 
Stoijll. 

England cool off! She’ll do it, ef she 
sees 

She’s run her head into .t swarm o’ liees. j 

1 ain’t so prejudiced ez wut you spose : | 

1 hev thought England wa.*. the best thet 
goes ; 

Remember (no, you can't), when / was 
reared, 

God sax'e the Kitt^ W'a.s all the tune you 
heerd; 

liut it’s enough to turn Wachuset roun’ 

This slum])in’ fellers when you think 
they’re down. 

THE MONJMENT 

But, neighbour, ef they prove their claim 
at law, 

The l)est way is to settle, an’ not jaw. 

An’ don’t le’ \ mutter ’bout the awfle 
bricks 

Wc’ll give ’em, ef we ketch ’em in a fix : 

That ’ore’s most frequently the kin’ o' 
talk 


Of critters can’t be kicked to toe the 
chalk; 

Your HYou’ll see mx' time!” an’ “Look 
out bumby!” 

’.Most oilers ends in eatin’ umble-pie. 

'Tw'un’l pay to scringe to England: will 
it pay 

To fear tliei meaner bully, ohl “They’ll 
say ” ? 

Suppose they dtt say: words arc dreftlc 
bore.s, 

But they ain't quite so bad cz .seventy- 
fours. 

Wut England wants is jest a wedge to fit 

Where it ’ll help to w'-den out our split: 

She’.s found her wedge, .in’ ’tain’t for 
to come 

An’ lent! the beetle thct'.s to drive it home. 

J' or growdl-up folk.s like us 'twould be 
a scandlc, 

When wc git sarsed, to fly right off the 
handle. 

England ain't al/ bad, coz .she thinks us 
blind: 

Ef she can’t change her skin, she can her 
mind ; 

An’ wc shall see hei change it doublc- 
c|uick. 

Soon ez wi’ve proved that w'e're a-goin’ 
to lick. 

She an’ Columby’s gut to be fas’ fricnd.s: 

For the world prospers by lh<?ir privit 
ends: 

’Tw'ould put the clock back all o* fifty 
years 

Ef they should fall together by the ears. 

THE BKIDGE 

I ’grec to thet; she's nigh us to wut 
Fiance is; 

But then she’ll hev to make the fust 
advances; 

We’ve gut pride, tu, an’ gut it by good 
rights. 

An’ ketch me stoopin’ to pick up tlie mites 

O’ condescension she’ll be lettin’ fall 

When she finds out we ain’t dead arter all! 

I tell ye wut, it takes more *n one good 
week 

Afore My nose forgits it’s hed a tweak. 
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THE MONIMENT 

She’ll come out right bimiby, thct I’ll 
engage, 

Soon ez she gits to seein’ we’re of age; 
This talkin’ down o’ lid's ain’t wutb a 
fuss; 

It’s nat’ral ez nut likin’ ’tis to us; 

Ef we're agoin’ to prove we he growed-up, 
'Twun’t be by baikin’ like a tarrier pup, 
But turnin’ to an’ tnakin’ things ez good 
Ez wut we’re oilers braggin’ that wc 
could; 

We’re boun’ to be good friends, an’ so 
we'd oughto, 

In spite of all the fools both sides the 
water. 

TIIK ItRlDGE 

I b’lievc thet’s so; but hearken in your 
ear,— 

I’tn older ’n you,—Peace wun’t keep house 
with Fear: 

Ef you want peace, the thing you’ve gut 
to du 

Is jes’ to show you’re up to fightin’, tu. 

I recollect how sailors’ rights w.is won, 
Yard locked in yard, hot gundip kissin’ 
gun: 

Why, afore thet, John Bull sot up thet ho 
Hed gut a kind o’ mortgage on the sea; 
You’d thqught he held by Gran’ther 
Adam's will. 

An’ ef you knuckle down, -^^’11 think so 
still. 

Better thet all our .ships an’ all their crews 
Should sink to rot in occan’.s dreamless 
ooze. 

Each torn flag wavin’ chellcnge ez it went,. 
An’ each dumb gun a brave man's moni* 
ment, 

Than seek sech peace ez only cowards 
crave: 

Give me the peace of dead men or of 
brave 1 

THE MONIMENT 

I say, ole boy, it ain’t the Glorious Fourth: 
You’d oughto lamed ’fore this wut talk 
wuz worth. 


It ain’t our- nose thet gits put out o’ jint; 

It’s England thet gives u]i her dearest 
pint. 

We’ve gut, I tell ye now, enough to du 

In our own fon’Iy fight, afore we’re thru. 

1 hoped, l.is’ .spring, jest arter Sumter’s 
shame. 

When every ll.ag-st.'ifl' flapped it.s tethered 
flame. 

An’ all the people, .startled from their 
doubt. 

Come musl'rin’ to the flag with sech a 
shout,— 

I hoped to see things settled ’fore this fall. 

The Kehbles licked, Jeff Davis hanged, 
an’ all; 

Then come Ball Run, an’ <!ence then I’ve 
ben waitin’ 

Like boys in Jennooary thaw for skatin’, 

Nothin’ to du but watch my shatlder’s 
trace 

Swing, like a .ship at anchor, roun’ my 
base, 

With daylight’s flood an' ebb: it’s gittin’ 
.slow. 

An’ I ’most think we'd better let ’em go. 

I tell ye wut, this war’s a-goin’ to cost— 

THE BRIDGE 

An’ I tell you it wun’t be money lost: 

Taxes milks dry, but, neighbour, you’ll 
allow 

Thet havin’ things oiwettled kills the cow: 

We’ve gut to fix thi.s thing for good an’ 
all; 

It’s no usfe buildin’ wut’s a-goin’ to fall. 

I’m older *n you, an’ I’ve seen things .an’ 
men. 

An’ my experunce,—tell ye wut it’s ben: 

Folks thet worked thorough was the ones 
thet thriv, 

But bad' work Toilers ye ez long’s ye live; 

You can’t git red on’t; jest ez sure ez sin. 

It’s oilers askin’ to be done agin; 

Ef we should part, it wouldn’t be a week 

’Fore your soft-soddered pefice would 
spring aleak. 

We’ve turned our cuffs up, but, to put her 
thru, 
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We must git mail an’ off with jackets, tu; 

’Twim’t du to think thet killin’ ain’t 
perlite,— 

You’ve gut to be in airnest, cf you fight; 

Why, two thirds o’ the Kebbles ’oulJeut 
dirt, 

Ef they once thought thet fjiiv’mcnt 
meant to hurt; 

An’ I dti wish our (lin'rals hed in mind 

The folks in front more than the folks 


An’ then don’t never tech the under- 
pinnin’ : 

Th’ older a guv’nicnt is, the better ’t 
suits; 

New ones hunt folks’s corns out like 
new boots; 

! Change jes’ for change, is like them big 
hotels 

Where they shift plates, an’ let ye live on 
• smells. 


behind; 

You wun’t do much ontd you think it’s 
God, 

An’ not constitpounts, ihet holds the rod; 


THE mtllK'.E 


Wal, don't give up afore the ship goes 
down: 


We want some more o’ Gideon’s sword, It's a stiff gale, but Providence wun’t 
I jedge, ! drown; 

For proclamations ha'n’t no gret of ^“dge; • An’ God wun’t leave us yit to sink or 


There's nothin' for a cancer but the knife, 
Onless you set by ’l more than by your 
life. 


swim, 

Ef we don't fjiil to du wut’s right by 
Him. 


/'vo scon hanl times; I see a war liegun j This land o’ ouni, I tell yc, ’s gut to be 
Thet folks thet love their bellies never’d i A better country than man ever see. 


won; 

I’haro’s lean kine hung on for seven long 
year; 

But when 'twas done, w'e di<ln’t count it 
dear. 

W'hy, law an’ order, honmir, civil right, 
Ef they «-//?’/ vvutli it, wul /r wulh a fight? 


I feel my sperit swellin’ with a cry 
Thet seems to say, “ Break forth an’ 
prophesy ! ” 

O strange New' W^orld, thet yit wast 
never young, 

W’hose youth from thee by gripin’ need 
was wrung, 


I’m older 'n you: the plough, the axe, the | Brown foundlin’ o’ the woods, whose 
mill, j baby-bed 

All kin’s o’ labour an’ all kin’s o’ skill, j W’as prowled loun’ by the Injun’s 
Would be a rabbit in a wile-cat's claw', ! cracklin’ trearl, 

Ef ’twarn’t for thet slow critter, j An’ who grew’st strong thru shifts an’ 
’stablished law; i want' an’ pains, 

Onsettle Me/, an’ all the world goes whiz, j Nussed by stern men with empires in 


A screw’s gut loose in everythin’ there is 

Good buttresses once settled, don't you 
fret 

An’ stir ’em ; take a bridge’s wonl for 
thet! 

Young folks are smart, but all ain’t go<xI 
thet’s new ; 

I -gutss the gran’thers they kntiwed 
sunthin’, tu. 

THE MONIMENT 

Amen to thet! build sure in the begiu' 


their brains, 

Wlio saw' in vision their young Ishmel 
strain 

With each hard hand a vassal ocean’s 
mane, 

Thou, skilled by Freedom an’ by gret 
events 

To pitch new States ez Old-W'orUl mm'' 
pitch tents, ,< 

Thou, taught by Fate to know Jehovah’s 
plan 

Thet man’s devices can’t unmake h man, 

An’ whose free latch-string never, wa$ 
drawed in 
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Against the poorest child of Adam’s 
kin,— 

'I'he grave’s not dug where traitor hands 
shall lay 

In fearful haste thy murdered corse 
away ! 

I see— 

I 

Jest here some dogs begun to bark, ! 
So thet I lost old Concord’s last remark ; | 
I listened long, but all I seemed to hear 
Was dead leaves gossipin’ on some birch- ; 
trees near; 

lJut ez they hedn’t no gret things to say. 
An’ sed ’em often, I come right away. 

An’, walkin’ home’ards, jest to pass the 
time, 

1 put some thoughts thet bothered me in 
rhyme ; 

I hain’t hed lime to fairly try ’em on, 

But here they be—it’s 

JONATHAN TO JOHN 

It don't seem hardly right, John, 

When both my hands vas full, 

To stump me to a fight, John, - 
Your cousin, tu, John Bull ! 

Ole Uncle S. sez he, “ 1 guess 
We know it now,” sez he, 

“ The lion’s paw is all the law, 

Accorilin’ to J. B., ; 

Thet’s fit for you an’ me ! ” 1 

I 

You wonder why we’re hot, John ? 

Your mark wuz on the guns, 

The neutral guns, thet shot, John, 

Our brothers an’ our sons : 

Ole Uncle S. sez he, “ I guess 
There’s human blood,” sez he, 

“ By fits an’ starts, in Yankee hearts, 
Though’t may surprise J. B. 
More’u it would you an’ me.” 

Ef / turned mad dogs loose, John, 

On your front-parlour stairs, 

Would it jest meet your views, John, 

To wait an* sue their heirs ? 

Ole Uncle S. sez he, “I guess, 

I on’y guess,” sez he, 


“ Thet cf Valtel on hL toes fell, 
'Twould kind o’ rile J. B., 

Ez wal ez you an’ me ! ” 

Who made the law thet hurls, John, 
Heads I win,— -ditto tails! 

JiP was on his shirts, John, 
Onlcss my memory fails. 

Ole Uncle S. sez he, “ I guess. 
(I’m good at thet),” sez he, 

“ Thet sauce for goose ain’tyV.47 the juice 
Eor ganders with J. B., 

No more ’n with you or me ! ” 

When your lights W'as our wrongs, 
, John, 

You didn’t stop for fuss,— 
Britanny’s trident |)mngs, Jolm, 

Was good ’nough law for us. 

OU; Uncle S. sez he, “ 1 guess, 
Though jdiysic's go«)d,” sez he, 

” It doesn’t foller thet he can swallcr 
Prescriptions signed 'J. 

Put up by you an’ me ! ” 

We own the ocean, tu, John : 

You mus’n’ take it hard, 

Ef we can’t think with you, John, 

It’s jest your own back-yaid. 

Ole Uncle S. sez he, “I guess, 
Ef ihet\ hi.s claim,” sez. he, 

“ The fcncin’-sluff’ll cost enough 
To bust up friend J. B., 

Ez wal ez you an’ me ! ” 

Why talk so drcffic big, John, 

Of honour when it meant 
You didn’t care a fig, John, 

But jest for ten per cent! 

Ole Uncle S. .sez he, “ I guess 
He’s like the rest,” sez he ; 

“ When all is done, it’s number one 
'I’hct’s nearest to J. B., 

Ez wal ez t’ you an’ me ! ” 

Wc give the critters back, John, 

Cos Abram thought ’iwas light ; 

It warn’t your bullyin’ clack, John, 
Provokin’ us to fight. 

Ole Uncle S. sez he, “ I guess 
We’ve a hard row,” sez he, 
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“ To hoe jest now; but thci, somehow, 
May happen to J. K, 

Kz wal ez you an' me !” ; 

\Vc ain’t so weak an’ poor, John, 1 
With twenty million people. 

An’ close to every door, John, 

A school-house an’ a steeple. , 

Ole Uncle S. sez he, “I ijuess, j 
It is a fact,” sez he, , 

“ The surest plan to make a Man 
Is, think him so, 7. R, 

Kz much C7 yon or me f’ 

f)ur folks believe in Law, John ; j 

An’ it's f<lr her sake, now, j 

'rhcy’vc left the axe an’ saw, John, I 
The anvil an’ the ploujjh. I 

t^le Uncle S. sez he, “ J jiuess, 1 
Ef ’twain't for law',’' se/ he, 

“ There’d be one sliindy from licre to ! 
Indy; | 

An’ thet <l‘tn't suit J. H. ! 

(When 'l.ain’t 'Iwixt yon an’ ! 
me !) •’ I 

We know weVe gut a cause, John, 
Thet’s honest, just, an' true ; 

We thought 'lwould win applause, 
John, 

Kf nt)whcres else, fnjin you. 

Ole Uncle S. sez lie, “ 1 guess 
His love of light,” sez he. 

Hangs hy a Dticji fibre o’ cotton ; 
There’s nalui' in J. Ik, 

Ez wal 'z in you an’ mo ! ” 

'I'he South s.ays, Pojrfolks doivn I" 

John, 

An’ “ AH men ttp ! ” say we,— 
W'hile, yaller, black, an’ brown, John ; 
Xow which is your idee ? 

Ole Uncle S. sez he, “ 1 guess, 
John preaches wal,” sez he ; 

“ But, sermon thru, an’ come tti 
AVhy, there's the old J. Ik 
A crowdin’ >ou an’ me !” 

Shall it be love, or hate, John ? 

It’s yrm thet’s to decide ; 

Ain’t^wyz- bonds held by Kate, John, 
Like all the world’s liesidc ? 


Ole Uncle S. sez he, “ I guess 
Wise men forgive,” sez he, 

“ But not forgit ; an’ some time yit 
Thct Uuth may strike J. Ik, 

Ez wal ez you an' me ! ” 

Ood means to make this land, John, 
Clear thru, from sea to se.a. 

Believe an’ understand, John, 

'I'hc wiith o’ bein’ free. 

‘Ole Unde S. sez he, “ I guess, 
God’s price is high,” .sez he ; 

“ But nothin’ else than wut He .sells 
Wears long, an’ thet J. B. 

ALay larn, like ;,()u an’ me ! ” 

No. HI 

BIRDOFREDUM SAWIN, ESQ., 
TO MR. HOSE A RIG LOW 

IVith the follcmiug Letter from the 

RKVKKliNO IIOMER WlLBUR, A.M. 

TO niK EDITORS OF THE ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY 

JAALAM, 7 ih Feb., 1862 . 

Respected Friends, — If 1 know 
myself,—and surely a man can hardly be 
supposed to have over-passed the limit 
of fourscore years without attaining to 
aomc proficiency in that most useful 
branch of learning {e ecslo deseendit^ saj's 
the pagan poet),—I have no great smack 
of that w'eakness which would press upon 
the publick attention any matter pertain¬ 
ing to my private affairs. But since the 
following letter of Mr. Sawin contains 
not only a direct allusion to myself, but 
that in connection with a topick of 
interest to all those engaged in the pub- 
lick ministrations of the sanctuary, I may 
be pardoned for touching briefly there¬ 
upon. Mr. Sawin was never a stated 
attendant upon my preaching,—never, 
as I believe, even an occasional one, 
since the erection of the new house 
(where we now worship) in 1845 . He 
did, indeed, for a time, supply a not un- 
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acceptable bass in the choir; but, whether 
on some umbrage {omnibus hoc vitium 
est cantoribus) taken against the bass-viol, 
then, and till his decease in 1850 {ut. 77,) 
under the charge of Mr. Asaph I’erley, 
or, as was reported by others, on account 
of an imminent subscription for a new 
bell, he thenceforth absented himself from 
all outward and visible communion. Yet 
he seems to have preserved {allh mentc 
repostum)^ as it were, in the pickle of a 
mind soured by jjrejudice, a lasting 
scumter, as he would call it, against our 
staid and decent form of worship; for I 
would rather in that wise interpret his 
fling, than suppose that any chance tares 
sown by my pulpit discourses should 
survive so long, while good seed loo 
often fails to root itself. I humbly tiust 
that I have no personal feeling in the 
matter; though I know that, if we sound 
any man deep enough, our lead shall 
bring up the mud of human nature at 
last. The JJretons believe in .an evil 
spirit which they call ar c'hovskezik^ 
whose office it is to m.ake the congrega¬ 
tion drowsy; and though I have never 
had reason tu think that he was specially 
busy among my flock, yet have I seen 
enough to make me sometimes regret 
the hinged seats of the ancient meeting¬ 
house, whose lively clatter, not unwill¬ 
ingly intensified by boys beyond eyeshot 
of the tithing-man, served at intervals as 
a wholesome rh>eil. It is true, 1 have 
numliered among my parishioners some 
who are proof against the prophylaclick 
fennel, nay, whose gift of somnolence 
rivalled that of the Cretan Rip Van 
Winkle, Epimenides, and who, neverthe- 
less, complained not so much of the 
substance as of the length of my (by them 
unheard) discourses. .Some ingenious 
persons of a philosophick turn have 
assured us that our pulpits were set too 
high, and that the soporiftek tendency 
increased with the ratio of the angle in 
which the hearer’s eye w^as constrained to 
seek the preacher. This were a curious 
topick for investigation. Tlicre can be 


no doubt that some sermons are pitched 
too high, and I remember many struggles 
with the drowsy fiend in my youth. 
Happy Siiint Anthony ()f Padua, whose 
finny acolytes, however they might profit, 
could never murmur! Quare fremuerunt 
Rentes ? Who is he that can twice a 
week be ins|)ired, or h.as eloipience («/ 
Hit Jicam) always on tap ? A good man, 
and, next to D.avwl, a sacred poet (him¬ 
self, hajily, not iuexjiert of evil in this* 
paiiicular), has said,-- - 

“The worst spe.ik something good: if all 
want sense, 

(jod takes a text and preacheth patii'nce. ’* 

There arc one or two other points in 
Mr. Sawin's letter which I would .also 
briefly animadvert upon. And first, 
concerning the claim he sets up to a 
certain sui>eriority of blood and lineage 
in the people of our Southern .Sl.atos, 
now unha]ipily in rebellion against lawful 
authority .and their own better interests. 
There is a sort of opinions, anachronisms 
at once ami anachorisms, foreign Ixilh 
to the age and the country, that maintain 
a feeble and b;.z/.iiig existence, sc.arce to 
be called life, like winter flies, which in 
mild weather crawl out from obscure 
nooks and crannies to expatiate in the 
sun, and sometimes acquire vigotir enough 
to disturb with their enforced familiarity 
the studious hours of the scholar. One 
of the most stupid and pertinacious of 
these is the iheoiy that the Southern 
States were'settled by a class of emigrants 
from the Old World socially superior to 
those who founded the institutions of 
New England. The Virginians especi¬ 
ally lay claim to this generosity of lineage, 
which were of no possible account, were 
it not for the fact that such superstitions 
are sometimes not without their effect on 
the course of human aflhiis. 'I'he early 
adventurers to Massachusetts at least paid 
their passages; no fclon.s were ever 
shipped thither; and though it l>e true 
that many deboshed younger brothers of 
what are called gocxl families may have 
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sought refuge in Virginia, it is equally 
certain that a great part of the early 
deporlatioiis thither were the sweepings 
of the London streets and the leavings of 
the London slews. It was this my Lord 
Hacoii had in mind when he wrote: “It 
is a shameful and unMessed thing to take 
the scum of people and wicked con¬ 
demned men to be the people with whom 
y«}U plant.” 'i’hat certain names are 
found there is nothing to the purpose, 
for, even ha<l an aiins been beyond the 
invention of the knaves of that generation, 
it is known that servants were often called 
by their masters’ names, a.H slaves are 
now. On what the heralds call the 
sjrindle side, some, at least, of the oldest 
X'irginian families arc descended b-om 
matrons who were exported and sold for 
so many hogslieads of tobacco the head. 
So nottniou** was this, that it became one 
of the jokes of contemporary playwrights, 
not only that men bankrupt in purse and 
character were “ food for the Plantations” 
(and this before the settlement of New 
Englaml), but also that any drab would 
sufticc to wive such pitiful adventurers. 
“ Never choose a wife as if you were 
going to Virgima,” says Middleton in 
one of his comedies. 'I'lic mule is apt to 
forget all but the equine side of his pedi¬ 
gree. How early the counterfeit nobility 
of the Old Dominion became a topick of 
ridicule in the Mother-Country may be 
learned from a play of Mrs. Behn’s, 
founded on the Rel^lliou of Bacon : for 
even these kennels of literature may yield 
a fact or two to pay the raking. Mrs. 
Flirt, the keeper of a Virginia ordinary, 
calls herself the daughter of a baronet, 
“undone in the late rebellion,’’--her 
father having in truth been a tailor,— 
and three of the Council, assuming to 
themselves an equal splendour of origin, 
are shown to have Ixien, one “ a broken 
excLseman who came over a poor servant,” 
another a tinker transported fur theft, and 
the third “a common pickpocket often 
flogged at the cart’s tail." The ancestry 
of South Carolina will as little pass muster 


at the Herald’s Visitation, though I hold 
them to have been more reputable, inas¬ 
much as many of them were honest 
tradesmen and artisans, in some measure 
exiles for conscience’ sake, who would 
have smiled at the high-flying nonsense 
of their descendants. Some of the more 
respectable were Jews. The alisurdily 
of supposing a population of eight millions 
all sprung from gentle loins in the course 
of a century and a half is too manifest 
for confutation. But of what use to dis¬ 
cuss the matter ? An expert genealogist 
will provide any solvent man with a 
,s;mus et proavos to order. My Lord 
Burleigh used to say, with Aristotle and 
the Kmperor Frederick II. to back him, 
that “nobility was ancient riches,” 
whence also the Spanish were wont to 
call their nobles riios hombtrs, and the 
aristocracy of America are the descend¬ 
ants of those w'ho first liccame wealthy, 
by whatever means. I’etroleum will in 
this wise 1)C the source of much good 
blood among our posterity. The aristo¬ 
cracy of the South, such as it is, has the 
shallowest of all foundations, for it is 
only skin-deep,—the mo.st odious of all, 
for, while affecting to despise trade, it 
traces its origin to a successful traflick in 
men, women, and children, and still draws 
its chief revenues thence. And though, 
as Doctor Chamberlayne consolingly says 
in his “ Present State of England,” “ to 
become a Merchant of Foreign Commerce, 
without serving any Apprentisage, hath 
been allowed no dispaiagement to a 
Centlemau born, especially to a younger 
llrother,” yet I conceive that he would 
hardly have made a like exception in 
favour of the particular trade in question. 
Oddly entiugh this trade reverses the 
ordinary standards of .social respectability 
no less than of morals, for the retail and 
domestick is as creditable as the wbole^ 
sale and foreign is degrading to him who 
follows it. Are our morals, then» no 
better than mores after all? I do not 
believe that such aristocracy as exisU at 
the South’(for I hold with Marius, 
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simum qttemque generosissimum) will be 
found an element of anything like per¬ 
sistent strength in war,—thinking the 
saying of Lord Itacon (whom one quaintly 
called indticiionis dominus et Ventlamit) 
as true as it is pithy, that “ the more 
gentlemen, ever the lower books of sub¬ 
sidies.” It is odd enough as an historical 
precedent, that, while the fathers of New 
England were laying deep in religion, 
education, and freedom the basis of a 
polity which has substantially outlasted 
any then existing, the first work of the 
founders of Virginia, as may be seen in 
Wingfield’s “ Memorial,” was conspiracy 
and rebellion,—odder yet, as showing 
the changes which aie wrought by cir¬ 
cumstance, that the first insurrection in 
South Carolina was against the aristo- 
cratical scheme of the Proprietary 
(iovernment. T ilo not find that the 
cuticular aristocracy of the South has 
added anything to the refinements of 
civilisation except the carrying of bowie- 
knives and the chewing of tobacco,--a 
high-toned Southeni gentleman being 
commonly not only qucuirumaiwus but^ 
qttidrumiuant. 

I confess that the present letter of Mr, 
Sawin increases my doubts as to the 
sincerity of the convictions which he 
professes, and I am inclined to think that 
the triumph of the legitimate Govern¬ 
ment, sure sooner or later to take place, 
will find him and a large majoiity of his 
newly adopted fellow-citizens (wlio hold 
with Daedalus, the primal sitter-on-tho- 
fcnce, tliat medium tenere lutissimum) 
original Union men. The criticisms 
towards the close of his letter on certain 
of our failings arc worthy to be seriously 
perpended; for he is not, as 1 think, 
without a spice of vulgar shrewdness. 
Fas est et aJb hosie doceH ; there is no 
reckoning without your host. As to the 
good-nature in us which he seems to gird 
at, while I w'ould not consecrate a chapel, 
as they have not scrupled to do in France, 
to N 6 tre Dame de la Haine (Our Lady t)f 
Hate), yet I cannot forget that the cor¬ 


ruption of good-nature is the generation 
of laxity of principle. Good-nature is 
our national characteristick; and though 
it be, perhaps, nothing more than a 
cul|)ablc weakness or cowardice, when it 
leads us to put up lamely with manifold 
impositions and breaches of implied 
contracts, (as too ficcpicnlly in ourpublick 
conveyances,) it becomes a positive crime 
w’hen it leads us to look unresentfully on 
peculation, and to regard treason to the 
bent Government that ever existed as 
something with which .a gentleman may 
shake hands without soiling his fingers. 

1 do not think the gallows-tree the most 
profitable member of our .Syha ; but, 
since it continues to be planted, 1 would 
fain see a Noithorn limb ingraftetl on it, 
that it may bear some other fruit than 
loyal Tennesseeans, 

A relic’k h.as recently l)eeu dis¬ 
covered on the east bank of Bushy 
Brook in North Jaalam, which I conceive 
to he an inscvipiion in Kunick characters 
relating to the early expedition of the 
Northmen tf) this continent. I shall 
make fuller investigations, and communi¬ 
cate the result in due season. 

Respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

Homer Wilbur, A.M. 

r.S.—I inclose a year’s subscription 
from Deacon Tinkhani. 

I HEi) it on my min’ las’ time, when 1 
to write ye slatted. 

To lech the leadin’ featurs o’ my gittin’ 
me convarlcd; 

But, ez my letters hez to go clearn roiin’ 
by way o’ Cuby, 

’'I'wim’l seem no staler now than then, 
by th’ time it gits where you 
be. 

You know up North, though secs an' 
things air plenty ez you pleasic, 
Tlicr’ warn’t nut one on ’em thet come 
jes’ square with my idees r 
They all on ’em wuz too much mixed 
with Covenants o’ Works, 
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An’ would hev answered jest ez wal for 
Afrikins an’ Turks, 

Fer where’s a Christian’s privilege an' 
his rewards ensuin’, 

Ef ‘tain’t perfessin’ right an eend ’thout 
nary need o’ doin’ ? 

I dessay they suit workin’-folks thet ain’t 
. noways pertic’Iar, 

l>ut nut your Southun gcn'leinan thet 
keeps his parpendic’lar ; 

1 don’t blame naty man thet casts liis lot 
along o’ his folks. 

Hut ef you cal’late to save ’t must be 
with folks thet is folks ; 

('ov’nants o’ .works go ’ginst my grain, 
but down here I’ve found out 

'I'he true fus’«fem’ly Ai plan,— here's 
how it come about. 

NS’hen I fus’ sot up with Miss S., sez she 
to me, sez she, 

“ Without you git religion, Sir, the thing 
can’t never be ; 

Nut but vvut I respeck,” sez she, “your 
intellectle part. 

But you wun’t noways du for me athout 
a cliange o’ heart; 

Nothim religion works wal North, but it’s 
ez soft ez spruce, 

Compared to ourn, for keepin’ sound,” 
sez she, “ upon the goose ; 

A day’s expcrunce’d i>rove to ye, ez 
easy ’z pull a trigger, 

It takes the Southun pint o’ view to raise 
ten bales a nigger ; 

You’ll fin’ thet human natur’. South, 
ain’t wholesome more 'n skin-deep, 

An’ once’t a darkie’s look with it, he 
wun’t be wuth his keep.” 

“How shell I git it. Ma’am?” sez I. 
“Attend the nex’ camp-meetin’,” 

Sez she, “ an’ it ’ll come to ye ez cheap 
ez onbleached sheetin’.” 

Wal, so I went along an’ hearn most an 
impressive sarmon 

About l)csprink!in’ Afriky with fourth- 
proof dew o’ Harmon ; 

He didn’t put no weaknin’ in, but gin it 
tu us hot, 

’Z ef he an’ Satan’d ben two bulls in one 
five-acre lot: 


I don’t purtend to foller him, but give ye 
Jes’ the heads; 

For pulpit ellerkence, you know, ’most 
oilers kin’ o’ spreads. 

Ham’s seed wuz gin to us in chaitge, an* 
shouldn’t we be li’ble 

In Kingdom Come, ef we kep’ Ivack 
their priv’lege in the Bible ? 

The cusses an’ the promerscs make one 
gret chain, an’ ef 

You Shake one link out here, one there, 
how much on’t ud be lef’ ? 

All things wuz gin to man fur’s use, his 
sarvicc, an’ delight; 

An’ don’t the Greek an’ Hebrew words 
thet mean a Man mean White ? 

Ain’t it belittlin’ the Good Book in all its 
proudes’ featurs 

To think ’twuz wrote for black an’ 
brown an’ ’lasses-coloured creaturs, 

Thet coukln’ read it, ef they would, nor 
ain’t by lor allowed to, 

But ough’ to take wut we think suits 
their iiaturs, an’ be proud to ? 

Wara’t it more proPtable to bring your 
raw’ materil thru 

Where you can work it inta grace an’ 
inta cotton, tu, 

Than sendin’ missionaries out where 
fevers might defeat ’em, 

An’ ef the butcher didn’ call, their 
p’rishioners might eat ’em ? 

An’ then, agin, wut airthly use? Nor 
’twani’t our fault, in so fur 

Ez Yankee skippers would keep on atotin’ 
on ’em over. 

’T improvtxi the whites by savin’ ’em 
from ary need o' workin’. 

An’ kep’ the blacks from bein’ lost thru 
idleness an’ shirkin’; 

We took to ’em ez nat’ral ez a barn-owl 
doos to mice, 

An’ hed our hull time on our hands to 
keep us out o’ vice; 

It made us feel ez pop’lar ez a hen dobs 
with one chicken, 

An’ fill our place in Natur’s scale by 
givin' ’em a lickin’: 

For why should Caesar git his dues more 
’n Juno, Pomp, an’ Cuffy? 
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Ii’s justifyin’ Ham to »p:iie a nigger 1 
when he’s stuffy. 

Where’ll their soles go tii, like to know, 
ef we should let ’em ketch 

Freeknowlcdgism an' Fourierism an' 
Speritoolism an’ sech ? 

Wlien Satan sets himself to work to raise 
his very bes’ muss, 

He scatters rnun’ onset iptur’l views 
relatin’ to Ones’mns. 


This leads me to another pint on which 
I’ve changed my plan 

O’ thinkin’ so’s't I might become a 
straight-out Southun man. 

Miss S. (her maiden name m'uz Higgs, o’ 
the fus’ fem’ly here) 

On her Ma’s side’s all Juggernot, on 
Pa’s all Cavileer, 

An’ sence I’ve merried into her an’ slept 
into her shoes. 


You’d ough’ to seen, though, how his | 
facs an’ argymunce an’ figgcis 

Drawed tears o’ real conviction fiom a 
lot o’ pen’lent niggers ! 

It warn’t like Wilbur’s nicetin’, where 
you’re shet up in a pew, 

Your dickeys sorrin’ off your ears, an’ 
bilin’ to be thru ; 

Ther’ wuz a tent dost by thet hed a kag 
o’ sunthin’ in it. 

Where you could go, ef you wuz dry, an’ 
damp ye in a minute ; 

An’ ef you did dror off a spell, ther’ 
wuzn’t no occasion 

To lose the thread, because, yc see, he 
bellered like ail Bashan. 

It’s dry work follerin’ argymunce an’ so, 
’twix’ this an’ <hct, 

I felt conviction weighix>' down somehow 
inside my hat; 

It grow'ed an' growed like Jonah’s gourd, 
a kin’ o‘ whirlin’ ketched me, 

Ontil I fin’liy clean gin out an’ owned up 
Ihet he’d fetched me ; 


It ain’t more ’n nateral ihet I should 
niodderfy my vif w s : 

I’ve ben a-readin’ in Debow ontil I’ve 
fairly gut 

So ’nlightened thet I’d full e/. lives ha’ 
ben a Dook ez nut ; 

An’ when w'e’ve Laid ye all out still, an’ 
Jeff hez gut his ciown, 

An’ comes to pick his nobles out, wun't 
this child be in town! 

We’ll liev an Age o’ ('hivverlry suipassin’ 
Mister Binke’.s, 

Where every fem’ly is fus’-best an’ nary 
white man works : 

Our sy.stem’s sedi, the thing ’ll root ez 
easy ez a tater ; 

For while your lords in furrin parts ain't 
noways marked by natur’. 

Nor sot apart from ornery folks in 
featurs nor in figgeis, 

Kf ourn ’ll keej> theii faces washed, you’ll 
know ’em Irom their niggers. 

Ain’t ^ech things wuth secedin’ for, .an’ 
gittin’ red o’ you 


An w’nen nine tenths o th perrish tcxik 
to tumblin' roun’ an’ hollerin’, 

I didn’ tin' no gret in th’ way o' turnin’ 
tu an’ follerin’. 

Soon ez Miss S. sec thet, sez she, 
“ Thet'?, wut I call wutli scein’! 

Tfiet's actin’ like a reas’nablc an’ in- 
telliictlc bein’!” 

An’ so we fin’lly made it up, concluded 
to hitch bosses, 

An’ here I be’n my cllermunt among 
creation’s bosses; 

After I'd drawed scch heaps o’ blanks, 
Fortin at last hez sent a prize, 

An’ chose me for a .shinin’ light o’ 
missionary enlaprise. 


i Thet waller in your low idees, an 
tell all is blue t 
Fact is, wc; air a diff'rcnt race, an’ I, for 
one, don’t see, 

Sech havin’ oilers ben the case, how w’ 
ever diti agree. 

It’s sunthin’ thet you l.ab’rin’-folks up 
Noith hed ough’ to think on, 
Thet Higgses can’t bemean thcmselve.s 
to rulin’ by a Lincoln,— 

Thet men, (an’ guv’nors, tu,) thet hez 
sech Normal names ez Pickens, 
Accustomed tone kin’ o’ work, 'thout’tis 
to givin’ lickins. 

Can’t masure votes with folk.s thet get 
their livins from their farms, 
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An’ proh’ly think thel Law's ez good ez 
lieviii’ coals o’ aims. 

Sence I’ve hen here, I’ve hired a chap to 
look about for me 

To git me a Iransplantalile an' thrifty 
fem’ly-tree, 

An' he tells tue the Saw ins is ez miu-h o’ 
Normal blood 

I'>, I’ickens an’ the rest on ’em, an' older 
'n Noah’s flood. 

Your Normal schools wun't turn ye into ! 

Normals, for it's clear, ! 

Lf cdflykatin' done the thing, they’d be ! 

some bkurcer here. i 

Pickenses, Boggses, Pettuses, ISIagotifins, I 
Lctchcrs,' Polks,--- ! 

Where <an yon scare up names like j 
them among your niiidsill folks? ' 
Ther s nothin’ to compare with ’em, 1 
you’d fin’, ef you should glance. 
Among the lip-top fcmerlics in Englan’, 
not in Krance : 1 

I’ve beam frum ’spon'^ible men whose 
word wuz full ez gooil’s their 
note. 

Men thet can run their fare foi drinks, 
tin’ keep a Sunday coat. 

That they wiu all on ’em come tlown, 
an' come down pooty fur. 

From folks thet, ’ilioui their crowns wuz 
on, oil’ doors wouldn’ never stir, 
Nor thet ther’ warn’t a Soulhun man hut 
wut wuz primy fashy 
(J’ the lies’ blood in Euiopc, yis, an’ 
Afriky an’ Adiy : 

Sech bein’ the case, is’t likely we should 
bend like cotton wickin’, 

Or set down under anythin' so low-lived 
ez a lickin’? 

More ’ll this,—hain't we the literatoor an’ j 
science, tu, by gorry ? 

Hain’t we them intellectle twins, them 
giants, Simms an’ Maury, 

Each with full twice the ushle brains, like 
nothin' thet I know, 

’thout ’twuz a double-headed calf 1 see 
once to a show ? 

For all thet, T w'am’t jest at fust in favour 
o’ secedin’; 


I wuz for layin’ Iowa spell to find out 
where 'twuz leadin’, 

For hevin' South-Carliny try her hand at 
sepritnationin’, 

.She takin’ resks an' findin’ funds, an’ we 
co-operationin',— 

I mean a kin’ o’ hangin’ roun’ an’ settin’ 
on the fence, 

Till Prov'dunce pinted how to jump an’ 
save the most expense ; 

I recollected thet 'ere mine o’ lead to 
.Shiraz Centre 

Thet bust up Jabez Pettilione, an’ didn’t 
want to ventur’ 

’Fore I wuz sartin wut come out ud pay 
for wut went in, 

For swappin’ silver off for lead ain’t the 
sure way to win ; 

(An’, fact, it f/eos look now ez though— 
but folks must live an' larn— 

Wc .should git lead, an’ more’n we want, 
out o' the Old Consarn;) 

But when I .sec a man so wise au’ honest 
cz Buchanan 

A-lettip’ us hev all the forts an’ all the 
arms an' cannon, 

Adniittin’ we wuz nal’lly right an’ you 
wuz nat’lly wrong, 

Coz you wuz l.'ib’rin’-folks an’ we wuz 
wut they call hon^tf-fong^ 

An' coz there warn't no fight in ye more ’n 
in a mashed potater. 

While two o’ us can’t skurccly meet but 
wut we fight by natur’, 

An’ th’ ain't a bar-room here would pay 
for openin’ on’t a night, 

Without it giv the priverlege o’ bein’ 
shot at sight. 

Which proves we’re Natur’s noblemen; 

with whom it don’t surprise 
The British aristoxy should feel boun’ to 
sympathise,— 

Scein’ all this, an’ seein’, tu, the thing 
wuz strikin’ roots 

While Uncle Sam sot still in hopes thet 
some one'd bring his boots, 

. I thought th’ ole Union’s hoops wuz off, 
an’ let myself be sucked in 
To rise a peg an’ jine the crowd thet 
went for reconstructin’,— 
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Thet is to hev the pardnership under th’ 
ole name continner 

Jest ez it wuz, we drorrin’ pay, you 
findin’ bone an’ sinner,— 

On’y to put it in the bond, an’ enter’t in 
the journals, 

Thet you’re the nat’ral rank an’ file, an’ 
we the nal'ral kurnels. 


Now this I thought a fces'ble plan, thet 
’ud work smooth ez grease. 

Suitin' the Nineteenth Century an’ Upper 
Ten idees. 

An' there I meant to stick, an’ so di<l 
most o’ th’ leaders, tu, 

Coz we all thought the chance wuz good 
o’ puttin’ on it thru; 

But Jeff he hit upon a way o’ helpin’ on 
us forrard 

By bein’ unannermous,—a trick you ain’t 
quite up to, Norrard. 

A Baldin hain’t no more ’f a chance with 
them new apple-corers 
Than folks’s oppersition views aguist the 
Ringtail Roarers; 

They’ll take ’em out on him ’bout east, 
—one canter on a rail 
Makes a man feel unannermous cz Jonah 
in the whale; 

Or ef he’s a slow-moulded cuss thet can’t 
seem quite t’ ’gree, 

He gits the noose by tcllergraph upon 
the nighes’ tree: 

Their mission - work with Afrikins hez 
put ’em up, thet’s sartin. 

To all the mos’ across-lot ways o’ preacliin* 
an’ convartin’; 

I’ll bet my hat th’ ain’t nary priest, nor 
all on ’em together, 

Thet cairs conviction to the min’ like 
Reveren’ Taraufeather; 

Why, he sot up with me one night, an’ 
laboured to scch purpose, 

Thet (ez an owl by daylight ’mongst a 
flock o* teasin’ chirpers 
Sees clearer *n mud the wickedness o’ 
catin’ little birds) 

I see my error an’ agreed to shen it arter- 
wurds; 


An’ I should say, (to jedge our folks by 
facs in my possession,} 

Thet three’s Unannermous where one’s a 
’Riginal Secession; 

So it’s a thing you fellers North may 
safely bet your clunk on, 

Thet we’re all water-proofed agin Or’ 
usurpin’ reign o* Lincoln. 

Jeff’s some. He’s gut another plan thet 
liez pertic’lar merits, 

In givin’ things a chcerlle look an’ stiff- 
nin’ loose-hung sperits; 

For while your million papers, wut with 
lyin’ an’ discussin’, 

Keep folks’s tempers all on eend a-fumin’ 
an’ a-fussin’, 

A'Wondrin’ this an’ guessin’ thet, an’ 
dreadin' e\ery night 

The breechin’ o’ the Univarso ’ll break 
afore it’s light, 

Our papers don’t purtend to print on’y 
wut (iuv’ment choose, 

An’ thet insures us all to git the very l>est 
o’ noose: 

Jeff hez it of all sorts an’ kines, an’ sarves 
it out ez wanted, 

So’s ’t every man gits wut he likes an’ 
nobody ain’t scanted; 

Sometimes it’s vict’ries (tbcy’re ’Imut all 
ther’ is that’s cheap down hero,) 

Sometimes it’s France an’ England on 
the jump to interfere. 

Fact is, the less the peojdc know o’ wut 
ther’ is a-doin’. 

The henflier *tis for Guv’ment, scnce it 
benders trouble brewin’; 

An’ noose is like a shinplaster, — it’s good, 
efyou believe il, 

Or, wut’s all .same, the other man thet’s 
goin’ to receive it: 

Ef you’ve a son in th’ army, wy, it’s 
comfortin’ to hear 

He’ll hev no gretter resk to run than 
seein’ th’ in’ray’s rear, 

Coz, ef an F. F. looks at ’em, they oilers 
break an’ run, 

Or wilt right down ez debtors will thet 
Stumble on a dun, 
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(An’ this, ef an’thin’, proves the wuth o’ So’s’t when you come to strike, it ain’t 
proper fem’ly pride, . no gret to wish ye j’y on, 

Fer sech mean shucks ez creditors are all An’ hurts the hammer ’z much Or more 
on Lincoln’s side); i ez_wut it doos the iron, 

Ef I hev scrip thet wun’t go off no I Jeff don’t allow no jawin’-sprecs for three 
more ’n a Belgin rifle, ! months at a stretch. 

An’ read thet it’s at par on ’Change, it Knowin’ the ears long speeches suits air 
makes me feel deli’fle; mostly made to metch; 

It’s cheerin’, tu, where every man mus’ lie jes’ roiies in your tongucy chaps an’ 
fortify his bed, rcg’lar ten-inch bores 

To hear thet Freedom’s the one thing our An’ lets ’em play at Congress, ef they’ll 
darkies raos’Iy dread, du it with closed doors; 

An’ thet experunce, time ’n' agin, to I So they ain’t no more bothersome than 
Dixie's Land liez shown ! ef w'e’d took an’ sunk ’em, 


Ther’ 's nothin’ like a powder-cask fer a ' An’ yit cnj’y th’ exclusive right to one 
stiddy corner-stone; another’s Buncombe 

Ain’t it ez good oz nuts, when salt is ’thout doin’ nobody n<< hurl, an’ ’thout 

selJin’ by the ounce ' j its costin’ nothin’, 

For its ow’n weight in Trcash’ry-bons, ! Their pay liein’ jes’ Confedrit funds, they 
(ef bought in small amounts,) i fipdin’ keep an' clothin’; 

When even whiskey’s gitlin’ skurce an’ ; They taste tlic sweets o’ public life, an’ 
sugar can’t be found, | plan their little jobs, 

To know thet all the ellerments o’luxury ; An’ suck the Treash’ry, (no gret harm, 
abound? for it’s cz dry ez cobs,) 

An’ don’t it glorify sai’-pork, to come to An' go thru all the motions jest ez safe 
understand ez in a prison, 

It’s wilt the Richmon’ editors call fatness An’ hev their business to themselves, 
o’ the land! while Bnregard hez hisn: 

Nex’ thing to knowin’ you’re well off is Ez long 'z he gives the Hessians fits, 
mit to know when y’ ain’t; committees can’t make bother 

An’ ef jefi' says all’s goin’ wal, who’ll 'bout whether ’t’s done tlie legle w'ay or 
ventiir’ I’ say it ain’t? whether ’t’s done the (other. 

An’ / tellj'm you’ve gut to larn thet War 
ain’t one long teeter 

This cairn the Constitooshun roun’ ez Betwixt I wan* to an’ * 7 wun*t du^ de- 
Jeff doos in his hat batin’ like a skeetur 

Is hendier a dreffle sight, an’ comes more Afore he lights,—all is, to give the other 

kin’ o’ pat. side a millin’, 

I tell yc wut, my jedginent is you’re An’ arter thet’s done, th’ ain’t no resk 
pooty sure to fail, but wut the lor ’ll be willin’; 

Ez long ’z the head keeps turnin’ Kick No metier wut the guv’ment is, ez nigh 
for counsel to the tall: ez I can hit it, 

Th’ advantiges of our cunsarn for bein’ A lickin’’s constitooshunal, pervidin’ We 
prompt air gret, don’t git it. 

.While,’long o’Congress, you can't strike, Jeff don't Stan* dilly-dallyin’, afore he 
’f you git an iron hel; takes a fort, 

They bother roun* with argooin', an’ (With no one in,) to git the leave o’ the 
var’ous sorts o’ foolin’, nex’ Soopreme Court, 

To make sure ef it’s It^’lly het, an* all Nor don’t want forty-’leven weeks o* 
the while it’s coolin’, Jawin’ an' expoundin', 
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To prove a nigger hez a light to save 
him, ef he’s drowndin’; 

Whereas ole Abe 'ud sink afore he’d let 
a darkie boost him, 

Ef Taney shouldn’t come along an’ hedn’t 
interdooced him. 

It ain’t your twenty millions thet ’ll ever 
block Jeffs game. 

But one Man thet wun’t let ’em jog jest 
cz lie’s takin’ aim: 

Vour numbers they may strengthen ye 01 
weaken ye, ez ‘t heppens 
They’re willin’ to be helpin’ hands or 
wuss’n-nothin’ cap’ns. 

I’ve chose my side, an’ ’tain’t no odds 
ef I wuz drawecl with magnets, 

Or ef I thought it prudenter to jine the 
nighes’ bagnets; 

I’ve ma<le my ch’ice, an’ ciphered out, 
from all I see an’ heard, 

Th’ ole Constitooshun never’d git her 
decks for action cleared, 
l.ong ’z you elect for Congressmen poor 
shotes thet want to go 
Coz they can’t seem to git their grub no 
otherways than so. 

An’ let your bes’ men stay to home coz 
they wun’t show cz talkers, 

Nor can’t be hired to fool ye an’ soP- 
soap ye at a caucus,— 

Long ’z ye set by Rotashun more ’n ye do 
by folks’s merits, 

Ez though experunce thriv by change 
sile, like corn an’ kerrits,— 
liOng ’z you allow a critter’s “ claims ” 
coz, spite o’ shoves an’ tip- 
pins, 

He’s kep’ his private pan jest where 
’twould ketch mos’ public drip- 
pins,— 

Long’z A.’ll turn tu an’ grin’ B.’s exe 
ef B.’ll help him grin’ hisn, 

(An’ thet’s the main idee by which your 
leadin’ men hev risen,)— 

Long ’z you let ary exe be groun’, ’less 
’tis to cut the weasan’ 

O’ sneaks thet dunno till they’re told 
wut is an’ wul ain’t Treason,— 


Long ’z ye give out commissions to a Tot 
o’ peddlin’ drones 

Thet trade in whiskey with their men an’ 
skin ’em to their bones,— 

Long ’z ye sift out “safe” cander- 
dates thet no one ain’t afeard 
on 

Coz they’re so thund’rin’ eminent fc^r 
bein’ never heard on, 

An’ hain’l no record, ez it’s called, for 
folks to pick a hole in, 

Kz ef it hurt a man to hev a body with 
a soul in. 

An' it wuz ostentashun to be showin’ 
on’t about, 

When half his fellcr-citizens contrive to 
du withouL, -- 

Long 'z you suppose your votes can turn 
biled kebbage into brain, 

An’ ary man thel’s pop’lar's fit to diive a 
lighlnin’-train,— 

Long ’z you believe democracy means Fm 
ez good ez you d(\ 

An’ that a feller from flic lanks can't be 
a knave or booby, -- 

Long ’z Congress seems piirvided, like 
yer strect-cais .an’ yer 'busses, 
With oilers room for jes’ one more o’ 
your spiled-in-b.akin’ cusses. 
Dough ’thout the einptins of a soul, an’ 
yit with means about ’em 
(Like essence - peddlers’) thet’ll make 
folks long to be without ’em, 

Jes heavy ’nough to turn a scale thet’s 
doubtfle the wrong way. 

An’ make their nat’ral arsenal o’ bein’ 
na^ty pay,— 

Ixrng’z them things last, (an’ / don’t see 
no gret signs of improvin',) 

I sha’n’t up slakes, not hardly yit, nor 
’twouldn’t pay for movin’; 

For, ’fore you lick us, it’ll be the long’st 
day ever_yo« see. 

"Vourn, (ez J ’xpcc’ to be ncx’ spring,) 
B., Makkiss o’ Big Boosv. 

• A rustic euphemism for the .\merican variety 
of tho Mephitis. H. W, 
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No. IV 

A MESSAGE OK JEFF DAVIS IN 
SECRET SESSION 

Conjatiirally reported l>y If. BiOLOW 

TO THE EDITORS OK THE ATLANTIC 
MONTH I,Y 

Jaalaai, 10th March, 1862. 

(Jkntlemen,— My leisure has been 
so entirely occupied with '.he hilhciTo 
fmilless en(.lea\our to clccypher the 
Runick inscription whose fortunate tlis- 
ct>vc-ry I niontioneil in my la-^t com¬ 
munication, that I have not found time 
to discuss, as I had inlendeil, the great 
]»r()blciii of what we aic to do with 
slavery,—a topick on which the publick 
mind in this i^lacc is at piesent more i 
than ever agilateil. What my wishes 
anil hopes are I need not say, but for 
safe conclusions I do not conceive that 
we arc yet in possession of facts enough 
on which to bottom them with certainty. 
Acknowledging the hand of Rrovidence, 
as I do, in all events, I am sometimes 
inclined to think that they are wiser than 
we, and am willing to wait till w'e have 
made this continent once more a place 
where freemen can live in security ami 
honour, before assuming any further 
resj>onsibility. This is the view taken 
by iny neighbour Habakkuk Sloansure, 
Esq., the president of our bank, whose 
opinion in the practical affairs of life has 
great weight with me, as I have generally 
found it to be justified by the event, and 
whose counsel, had I followed it, would 
have saved me from an unfortunate 
investment of a considerable part of the 
painful economies of half a century in 
the Northwest-Pa.Hsagc Tunnel. After 
a somewhat animated discussion with this 
gentleman, a few days since, I expanded, 
on the Midi alteram partem principle, 
something which he happened to say by 
way of illustration, into the following 
fable. 


FKSTINA I.ENTE 

Once on a time there was a pool 
Fringed all about with flag-leaves cool 
And spotted with cow-lilies garish, 

Of frogs and pouts the ancient parish. 
Alders the creaking redwings sink on, 
Tussocks that house blithe Bob o' Lincoln 
Hedged round the unassailed seclusion, 
Where muskrats piled their cells Car¬ 
thusian ; 

j And many a moss-i-mbroidcred log, 

The w.-xtering-place of summer frog. 

Slept and decayed with patient skill, 

As watering-places sometimes will. 

Now in this Abbey of 1 ^ck'me, 

Which realised the fairest dream 
That ever cloring bull-frog had, 

Sunned on a halfosunk lily-pnd. 

There rose .a party w iih a mission 
To mend the polhwog.s' condition, 

Who notified tlie selectmen 
To call a meeting there and then. 

“Some kind of steps," they said, “are 
needed; 

They don’t come on so fast as we did; 
Ix;t's dock their tails; if that don't make 
’em 

Frogs by brevet, the Old One take 'cm 1 
That boy, that came the other day 
To dig some flag-root down this way. 

His jaek-knife lelt, and 'tis a sign 
That Heaven approves of oiir design: 
’Tw'ere wicked not to urge the .slei).on. 
When Piovidcnce has sent the weapon." 

Old croakers, deacons of the mire. 

That led the deep balrachian choir, 

Ukf Ukt Caron&t with bass that might 
Have left L,iblache’s out of sight, 

Shook nobby heads, and said, “No go! 
You’d better let ’em try to grow: 

Old Doctor Time is slow, but still 
Ho docs know how to make a pill." 

But vain was all their hoarsest bass, 

Their old exixiriencc out of place. 

And spite of croaking and entreating. 

The vote was carried in marsh-meeting. 

“ Lord, knows,” protest the polliwogs, 

“ Wore anxious to be grown-up frogs; 
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Blit don’t push in to do the work 
Of Nature till she prove a shirk; 

'Tis not by jumps that she advances, 

But wins her way by circumstances; 

Pray, wait awhile, until you know 
We’re so contrived as not to grow; 

I^t Nature take lier own direction. 

And she’ll absorb our imperfection; 

You mightn’t like ’em to appear with. 

But we must have the things to steer with.” 

“ No,” piped the party of reform, 

■' AU great results are ta’en by storm; 

Fate holds her best gifts till we show . 
We’ve strength to make hiT let them go; 
The Providence that works in history, 

And seems to some folks such a mystery. 
Does not creep slowly on incog ., 

But moves by jumps, a mighty frog; 

No more reject the Age's chri.sm. 

Your queues are an anachroni.sm; 

No more the Future’s promise mock, 

Hut lay your tails upon the block. 

Thankful that we the means have voted 
To have you thus to frogs promoted.” 

The thing was done, the tails were 
cropped. 

And home each philotadpole hopped. 

In faith rewarded to exult, 

And wait the beautiful result. 

Too .soon it came; our pool, so long 
’i’he theme of patriot bull-frog’s song', 

Next d ly was reeking, fit to smother. 

With heads and tails that missed each 
other,— 

Here snouticss tails, there tailless snouts; 
The only gainers were the pouts. 

MORAL 

From lower to the higher next, 

Not to the top, is Nature’s text; 

And embryo Good, to reach full stature, 
Absorbs the Evil in its nature, 

I think that nothing will ever give 
permanent peace and security to this 
continent but the extirpation of Slavery 
therefcoin, and that the occasion is nigh; 
but I would do nothing hastily or vindic¬ 
tively, nor presume to jog the elbow of 


Providence. No desperate measures for 
me till we arc sure that all others are 
hopeless,— flectere si neqiteo sui'F.ROS, 
Acheronta movebo. To make Emancipa¬ 
tion a reform instead of a revolution is 
worth a little patience, that we may have 
the Border States first, and then the 
non-slaveholders of the Cotton Stales, 
with us in principle,---a consummation 
that seems to be nearer than many 
imagine. Fiat juslitia^ tniat ccchiniy is 
not to be taken in a literal sense by 
j statesmen, whose problem is to get justice 
' done with as little jar as possible to exist¬ 
ing order, which has at least so much of 
heaven in it that it is not chaos. Cur 
1 first duty toward our enslaved brother is 
to educate him, whether he be white or 
black. 'I'hc first need of the free black 
i.s to elevate him.se]f according to the 
standard of this material generation. So 
boon as the Ethiopian goes in his chariot, 
he will find not only Apostles, but Chief 
Priests and Scribes and Pharisees willing 
to ride with him. 

Nil haljei infolix paupertas dunus in sc 

Quam quod ridiculos lionmn'.s facit. 

I rejoice in the President's late Message, 
which at last proclaims the Government 
on the .side of freedom, justice, and sound 
policy. 

As J write, comes the news of our 
disaster at Hampton Roads. I do not 
understand the supinene.ss which, after 
fair warning, leaves wood to an unequal 
conflict v/ith iron. It is not enough 
merely to have the right on our side, if 
we stick to the old flint-lock of tradition. 
I have observcil in my parochial experi¬ 
ence {hand ignarus ma/i) that the Devil 
is prompt to adopt the latest inventions 
of destructive warfare, and may thus take 
even such a three-decker as Bishop Butler 
at an advantage. It is curious, that, as 
gunpowder made armour useless on shore, 
so armour is having its revenge by baffling 
its old enemy at sea; and that, while gun¬ 
powder rob^d land warfare of nearly all 
its picturesqueness to give even greater 
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stateliness and suhlitnity to a sca-iight, 
armour bids fair to degrade the latter 
into a squabble between two iron-shelled 
turtles. 

Yours, with esteem and re.spect, 

lloMER Wilbur, A.M. 

P.S. - 1 had wellnigh forgotten to say 
that the object of this letter is to enclose 
a communication from the gifted pen of 
Mr, Biglow. 

I .SENT you a messige, my fiiens, t’other 
day, 

To tell you IVl nothin’ perlickler to say: 
’tw'uz the day our new nation gut kin’ 
o’ .stillborn, 

So ’twuz my pleasant dooly t’ acknovv- 
l<*dge the corn, 

An’ 1 .see clearly then, ef T didn’t before, 
Thet the augur in inauguration means 
bore. 

I needn’t tell yon thet my messige wuz 
written 

To diffuse correc’ notions in France an’ 
Grel Britten, 

An’ agin to impress on the poppylar 
mind 

'I’he comfort an' wisdom o’ goin’ it 
blind.— 

To say thet I didn't abate not a hocjter 
O’ my faith in a happy an’ glorious 
futur’, 

Ez rich in each soshle .tji’ p'Htickle 
blessin’ 

Ez them thet we now hed tlie joy o' 
possessin’, 

With a people united, an’ longin’ to die 
For wut we call their country, without 
askin’ why. 

An’ all the gret thing.s we concluded to 
slope for 

Ez much within reach now ez ever—to 
hope for. 

We’ve gut all the cllerments, this very 
hour, 

Thet make up a fus’-closs, self-governin’ 
power: 

We’ve a war, an’ a debt, an’ a flag; an’ 
ef this 


Ain’t to be inderpendunt, why, wut on 
airth is? 

An’ nothin’ now benders onr takin’ our 
, station 

Ez the freest, enligbtenedest, civerlised 
nation, 

Built up on our bran’-new politicklc 
thesis 

'I'het a Gov'menl’s fust right is to tumble 
to pieces,— 

I say nothin’ benders our takin’ our 
* place 

Ez the very fus’-best o’ the w'hrde human 
race, 

A spittin’ tobacker ez proud ez you 
jilease 

On Victory’s lies’ carpels, or loafin’ at 
ease 

Ill the Tool'ries front-parlour, discussin' 
affairs 

With our heels on the backs o’ Napoleon’s 
j new chairs, 

I .i\n’ princes a-ini-vin’ our cocktails an' 
slings,— 

Excep', wal, excep’ jest a very few 
things, 

Sech ez navies an’ armies an’ wherewith 
to pay. 

An’ gittin’ our severs to run t’other 
way, 

An' not be too ovcr-perticklcr in tryin* 

To hunt up the veiy las’ ditches to die 
in. 

j Ther’ are critters so base thet they want 
j it explained 

Jch' wut is the totle amount thet we’ve 
gained, 

Ez ef we could maysure stupenjious^ 
events 

By the low Yankee stan’ard o’ dollars 

. an* cents: 

They seem to forgit, thet, scnce last year 
revolved, 

We’ve succeeded in gittin’ seceshed an’ 
dissolved, 

An’ thet no one can’t hope to git thru 
dissolootion 

’thout some kin’ o’ strain on the best. 
Cpnstitootion. 
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Who risks for a prospec’ more flettrin’ 
an’ bright, 

When from here clean to Texas it’s all 
one free fight ? 

Hain't we rescued from Seward the gret 
leadin’ fcaturs 

Thet makes it wuth while to be reasonin’ 
creaturs ? 

Hain’t we saved Ilabus Coppers, im¬ 
proved it in fact, 

By suspendin’ the Unionists ’stid o’ the 
Act ? 

Ain’t the laws free to all? Where on 
airth else d’ye see 

Every freeman improvin’ his own rope 
an’ tree? 

Ain’t our piety sech (in our speeches an’ 
messiges) 

Ez t’ astonish ourselves in the bes’-com- 
posed pessiges. 

An’ to make folks thet knowed us in tli' 

. ole state o’ things 

Think convarsion ez easy ez drinkin’ 
gin-slings ? 

It’s ne’ssary to take a good confident 
tone 

With the public; but here, jest amongst 
us, I own 

Things look blacker ’n thunder. Thci’ ’s 
no use den jin’ 

We’re clean out o’ money, an’ ’most out 
o’ lyin'; 

Two things a young nation can’t mennage 
without, 

Ef she wants to look wal at her fust* 
cornin’ out; 

For the fust supplies physickle strength, 
while the second 

Gives a morril edvantage thet’s hard to 
be reckoned: 

For this latter I’m willin’ to dit wul I 
can; 

For the former you’ll hev to consult on a 
plan,-' 

Though our fust want (an’ this pint I 
want your Isest views on) 

Is plausible paper to print I.O.U.s on. 

Some gennlemen think it would cure all 
our cankers 


In the way o’ finance, ef we jes’ hanged 
the bankers; 

An’ I own the proposic ’ud square with 
my views, 

Ef their lives wuzn’l all thet we’d left 
’em to lose. 

Some say thet more confidence might be 
inspiicd, 

Ef we voted our cities an’ towns to be 
filed,— 

A plan thet ’ud suttcnly tax our endur¬ 
ance, 

Coz’t would be our own bills we should 
git for th’ insurance; 

But cinders, no metter how sacred we 
think ’em. 

Mightn’t strike furrin minds ez good 
sources of income. 

Nor the people, perhaps, wouldn't like 
the eclaw 

O’ bein’ all turned into paytdots by 
law. 

Some want we should buy all ihe cotton 
an’ burn it, 

On a pledge, when we've gut thru the 
war, to leturn it,— 

Then to take the proceeds an’ hold them 
ez security 

For an issue o’ bonds to lie met at 
maturity 

With an issue o’ notes to be paid in hard 
cash 

On the fus’ Monday follerin' the ’tarnal 
Allsmash; 

This hez a safe air, .an’, once hold o’ the 
gold, 

’ud leave ouy vile plunderers out in the 
cohl, 

An’ mi^ht temp’ John Bull, ef it warn’l 
for the dip he 

Once gut from the banks o’ my own 
Massissippi. 

Some think w'C could make, by arrangin’ 
the figgers, 

A hendy home - currency out of our 
niggers; 

But it wun’t du to lean much on aiy sech 

stair, 

For they’re gittin’ tu current a'ready, by 
half. 
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One gennlenian says, ef we Icf our loan 
out 

Where Moyd could git hold on’l he'd 
take it, no doubt; 

But 'tain’t jes’ the takin, though’t hcz a 
good look, 

We nius’ gil sunthin’ out on it arler it’s 
took, 

An’ we need now more 'n ever, with 
sorrer I own, 

Thot some one another should let us a 
loan, , 

Sence a soger wim’t tight, ■ni’j jcs while j 
he draws his j 

Pay down on the nail, for the best of all 
causes, 

’thout askin’ to know wul the ijuairel’s 
about,— 

An’ once come to thet, W’hy, our game is 
played out. 

It’.s ez line ez though I shouldn’t never 
hev said it, 

Thet a hitch liez look place in our system 
o’ credit; 

I swear it’s all right in my speeches an’ i 
messiges, 1 

But thcr’ ’s idees afloat, ez Iher’ is about 
sessiges: 

Folks wun’t take a lK>nd ez a Vjasis to 
trade on, 

Without niisin’ round to find out wut it’s 
made on, 

An’ the thought more an’ more thru the 
public min’ crosses 

Thet our Treshry hez gut ’mos' too many 
dead bosses, 

Wut’s called credit, you sec, is some like 
a balloon, 

'fhet looks while it’s up ’most ez harn- 
some ’z a moon. 

But once git a leak in’l, an’ wut looked , 
so grand I 

Caves righ’ down in a jilly ez flat ez your 1 
hand. i 

Now the woild is a dreffle mean place, ! 

for our sin.s, i 

Where ther’ ollus is critters about with 
long pins 

A-prickin’ the bubbles we've blowed with 
sech care, 


An’ provin’ ther’ ’s nothin’ inside but 
bad air: 

They’re all Stuart Millses, poor-while 
trash, an’ sneaks, 

Without no more chivverlry ’n Choctaws 
or Creeks, 

Who think a real gcnnleman’s promise 
to pay 

Is meant to be look in trade’s ornery 
way: 

Them fellers an’ I couhln’ never agree; 

They’re‘the nateral foes o’ the Southun 
Idee; 

I’d gladly take all of our other resk.s on 
me 

To bo red o’ this low-lived politikle 
’con’my! 


Now a dj-.tardly notion is gittin’ about 

Thet our bladder is bust an’ the ga.s 
oozin’ out. 

An' onlcss we can mennage in .some way 
to stop it, 

WHiy, the thing’s a gone coon, an’ we 
might ez wal droi> 

Brag works w'al at fust, but it ain’t jcs’ 
the thing 

For a stiddy inves'ment tlie shiners to 
bring. 

An’ votin’ we’re i:)rosp’rous a hundred 
times over 

Wun’t change bein’ starved into livin’ in 
clover. 

Manassas done sunthin’ tow’rrls draw’in’ 
the wool 

O’er the green, antislavery eyes o’ John 
Bull: 

Oh, 7varn't it a godsend, jes’ when sech 
tight fixca 

Wuz crowdin’ us mourners, to throw 
double-sixes! 

1 wuz tempted to think, an’ U^wuzn’t no 
wonder, 

Thcr’ wuz reelly a Providence,—over or 
under,— 

When, all packed for Nashville, I fust 
ascertained 

From the papers up North wut a victory 
we’d gained. 
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'twuz the time for diffusin’ corrcc’ views 
abroad 

Of our union an’ strength an’ relyin’ on 
God; 

An’, fact, when I’d gut thru my fust big 
surprise, 

I much cz half b’lieved in my own tallest 
lies. 

An’ conveyed the idee thet the whole 
Southun popperlace 

Wuz Spartans all on the keen jump for 
Thermopperlies, 

Thet set on the Lincolnites’ bombs till 
they bust. 

An’ fight fir the priv’lege o’ dyin’ the 
fust; 

But Roanoke, Bufort, Millspring, an’ the 
rest 

Of our recent slarii-foremost successes 
out West, 

Hain’t left us a foot for our swellin’ to 
stand on, 

We’ve showed too much o’ wut Buregard 
calls abandon^ 

For all our Thermopperlies (an’ it’s a 
marcy 

We hain’t lied no more) hev ben clean 
vicy-vaisy, 

An’ wut Spartans wuz lef’ when the 
battle wuz done 

Wuz them thet wuz too unambitious to 
run. 

Oh, ef we bed on’y jes’ gut Reecogni- 
tion, 

Things now would ha’ ben in a different 
position! 

You’d ha’ hed all you wanted: the paper 
blockade 

Smashed up into toothpicks; unlimited 
trade 

In the one thing thet’s nccdfle, till niggers, 
I swow, 

Hed ben thicker ’n provisional shin- 
plasters now; 

Quinine by the ton ’ginst the shakes when 
they seize ye; 

Nice paper to coin into C. S. A. specie; 

The voice of the driver’d be heerd in 
our land, 


An’ the univarse scringe, ef we lifted our 
hand: 

Wouldn't thet be some like a fulfillin’ 
the prophecies. 

With all the fus’ fem’Iies in all the fust 
offices ? 

’twuz a beautiful dream, an’ all sorrer is 
idle, — 

But ^Lincoln looitld ha’ hanged Mason 
an’ Slidell! 

For wouldn’t the Yankees hev found 
they’d kctchcd Tartars, 

Ef they’d raised two scch critters as them 
into martyrs ? 

Mason wuz I*'. F. V., though a cheap 
card to win on, 

But t’other was Jos’ New York trash to 
begin on; 

They ain’t o’ no good in F.urtipean 
pellices, 

But think wut a hel]) they’d ha’ ben on 
their gallowses ! 

They’d ha’ felt they wuz truly fulfillin’ 
their mission, 

vVn’, oh, how dog-cheap we’d ha’ gut 
Reecognition! 

But somehow another, vvutever we've 
tried, 

Though the the’ry's fust-rate, the facs 
7 vun*t coincide : 

Facs are contrary ’z mules, an’ ez haul 
in the mouth. 

An’ they alius hev showed a mean spite 
to the South. 

Sech bein’ the case, we hed best look al)out 

For some ikin’ o’ way to slip our necks 
out: 

Le’ ’s vote our las’ dollar, ef one can be 
found, 

(An’, at any rate, votin’ it hez a good 
sound,)— 

Le’ ’s swear thet to arms all our people 
is flyin*, 

(Tlie critters can’t read, an’ wun’t know 
how we’re lyin’,)— 

Thet Toombs is advancin’ to sack Cin- 
cinnater. 

With a rovin’ commission to pillage an’ 
slahter,— 
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'^Thet W(.’\c thiuwcd to the winds all 
rt(;ard lor wut’s lawflc, 

An’ gone in for sunthin’ piomiscu’sly 
awfle 

\ c sec, hitherto, it’s our own knaves an’ 
fools 

Thet wt’ve used, (those lor whetstones, 
an’ t’otbcis e/ tools,) 

An now our las’ chance is in puttin’ to 
le-»l 

The same kin’ o’ cattle up Noith an’ out 
W est, — 

Your Belmonis, Vallandigh i mis, Woodses, 
in seeh, 

Poor sliot< s thet ye couldn t jicrsuade us 
to teih, 

Not m oineiy times though we’ie willin’ 
to fee<l cm 

\\ith a nod now an’ then, when we 
happen to need ’em; 

Why, for my pan, I d rnthci sh ike hinds 
with a nis^ti 

Than with cusses that load in’ don't 
darst dror a tiiggtr* 

Tht/ie the wusl wooden nutmegs the 
Yankees j eidooi e. 

Shaky eveiywheres else, an’ jts’ sound 
on the goose, 

They ain’t wulh a cuss, an’ I set nothin’ 
hy ’em, 

Hut we’ie in sech a li\ thet I s’pose we 
niUa’ tiy em. 

I— Jlut, (n nnlemcn, heie’s a despatch 
jes’ comi in 

Which shows diet the tide’s begun 
turnin’ agin', 

(iict Cornfediit success' C’lumhus 
ecsacooated' 

I mus’ lun down an’ hev the thing 
propelly slated. 

An’ show wut a tiuimph it is, an’ how 
lucky 

To fiii’lly git red o’ thet cussed Ken¬ 
tucky,— 

An’ how, sence hoit Donelson, winnm’ 
the day 

Consists in tiiuinphantly gittm’ away. 


No. V 

SPEECH OF HONOURABLE PRE¬ 
SERVED DOE IN SECRET 
CAUCUS 

lO IHF IIlITORS OI< llir AFLANFIC 
MONT HI \ 

JWLAM, 13 th April, 1862 

(jpNilFMFN, —As I cannot hut hope 
that tlic ultimate, if not s(ieedy, success 
of the national aims is now sufliuently 
ascertained, sure* .is I am of the righteous¬ 
ness of our cause and its consequent claim 
on the blessing of Gc«i, (foi 1 would not 
show a faith infeiior to that of the Pagan 
historian with his lariU tvniU tjuod L>i\ 
ioith cf/) It stems to me a suitable occa¬ 
sion to wilhdiaw oui minds a moment 
fiom tlie eonfusing din of battle to 
objects of peaceful and permanent in- 
ttrcst Let us not neglect the monu¬ 
ments of preterite histoiy because what 
slnll be history is so diligently making 
under our eyes. Cias in^tns tUralnmm 
uquot ; to morrow will be time enough 
fill that stoimy sea , to-day let me cn 
gage the attention of youi readers with 
the Kumck inscription to whose fortunate 
discover} £ have hcretofoie alluded. 
Well may w>.. say with the poet, MtiUa 
iem\nmiur qnn jam (uidetc And I 
would premise, that, although 1 can no 
longer resist the evidence of my own 
senses from the stone befoie me to the 
ante ColumbMn discoveiy of this con¬ 
tinent h\ the Northmen, ^em xndytiS'- 
iima, as they arc cilhd in a Palermitan 
inscription, wiitten foitunately in a less 
dclutable character than that which 1 
am about to deciphei, yet 1 would by no 
me.ins K* undei stood as wiiJiing to vili¬ 
pend the meiits of the gieat Genoese, 
whose name wall never be forgotten so 
long as the inspiiing strains of **Hail 
Columbia” shall continue to be heard. 
Though he must he stripped also of 
whatever praise may belong to the ex¬ 
periment of the egg, which 1 find pro- 
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verbially attributed by Castilian authors 
to a certain Juanilo or Jack, (perhaps an 
offshoot of our j;iant-kilUng mythus,) his 
name will still remain one of the most 
illustrious of modern times. But the 
impartial historian owes a duty likewise 
to obscure merit, and my solicitude to 
render a tardy justice is i)erhaps cpiickened 
by my having known those who, had 
their own field of labour been less 
secluded, might have found a readier 
acceptance with the reading j^ublick. I 
could give an example, Init I forl)ear : 
fonitan Hotttus cx ossihtts oritur ultor. 
Touching Runick inscriptions, I find 
that they may be classetl under three 
general heads : i”. Those which .ire 

understood by the Danish Koy.il Society 
of Northern Antk[iiaries, anti Prt)fessor 
Rafn, their Secretary ; 2°. Those which 
are comprchcnsil)le only by Mr. Rafn ; 
and 3“. Those which neither the Society, 
Mr. Rafn, nor anybody else can be said | 
in any definite sense to understand, and 
which accordingly offer peculiar tempta¬ 
tions to enucleating sag.acity. These last 
are naturally deemed the most valuable 
by intelligent antiquaries, and to this 
cl.ass the stone now in my possession 
foituna.tely belongs. Such give a jnc- i 
turesque variety to ancient cionts, be- i 
cause susceptible oftentimes of as many 
interpretations as there are individual 
archicologists; .and since facts are only 
the pulp in which the Idea or event-seed 
is softly imbedded till it ripen, it is of 
little consequence what colour or flavour 
we attribute to them, provided it be 
agreeable. Availing myself of the oblig¬ 
ing assistance of Mr. Arphaxad Bowers, 
an ingenious photographick artist, whose 
house-on-whcels h.as now stood for three 
years on our Meeting-House (ireen, with 
the somewhat contradictory inscription,— 
**OHr motto is onward" —I have sent 
accurate copies of my treasure to many 
learned men and societies, both native 
and European. I may hereafter com¬ 
municate their different and { 7 ne judice) 
equally erroneous solutions. 1 solicit 


also, Messrs. Editors, your own accept¬ 
ance of the copy herewith enclosed. I 
need only premise further, that the stone 
itself i.s a goodly block of metamorphick 
sandsU>ne, and that the Runes resemble 
very nearly the ornithichnites or fossil 
bird-tracks of Dr, Hitchcock, but with 
less regularity or apparent design than is 
displayed by those remarkable geological 
monuments. Those are rather the non 
bene jnnciaritm dtstordia semina rernm. 
Resolvcfl to li'ave no door open to cavil, 
I first of ail attempted the elucidation of 
this remarkable example of lithick litera¬ 
ture by the ordinary modes, but with no 
aderiuate return for my labour. 1 then 
considered myselt a>nply Justified in re- 
soiting to <h.Tt heroick ticatment the 
felicity of wliieh, as applic<l by the great 
Bentley to Milton, had long ago enlisted 
my admiration. Indeerl, I had already 
m.ade up my mind, that, in case good 
fortune should thniw any .such invaluable 
record in my way, I would proc'eed with 
it in the following simple anil satisfactoiy 
method. After a cuisory examination, 
merely sufficing for an approximative 
estimate of its length, I would write 
clown a hypothetic<al inscription based 
upon antecedent probabilities, and then 
proceed to extract from the characters 
engraven on the stone a mc.ining as 
nearly as possible confitrmed to this a 
priori pioduct of my own ingenuity. 
The result more than justified my hopes, 
inasmuch as the two insciiptions were 
made without any great violence to tally 
in all e.ssential particulais. I then j pro¬ 
ceeded, not without some anxiety, to my 
second lest, which was, to read the 
Runick ]ctter:> diagonally, and again 
with the same success. With an excite¬ 
ment pardonable under the circumstances, 
yet tempered with thankful humility, T 
now applied my last and severest trial, 
my experimaUum cruiis. I turned the 
stone, now doubly precious in my eyes, 
with scrupulous exactness upside down. 
The physical exertion so far displaced 
my spectacles as to derange ior a 
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moment the focus of vision. 1 confess 
that it was with some tremulousness that 
I leadjuhted them upon my nose, and 
prepared my mind to. bear with calmness 
any disappointment that might ensue, 
lint, O albo dies notimda lapillo! what 
was iny delight to find that the change 
of ]>osition had effected none in the sense 
of the writing, even by so much as a 
single letter ! I was now, ajid justly, 
as I think, satisfied of the conscientious 
c'cactness of my interpretation. It is as 
follows :— 

TTERK 

KJARNA GRlMOLFSbON 
FIRST DRANK CLOUD-BROTHER i 
THROUGH CHILD-OF- LAND-AND- 
WATER : 

that is, drew smoke through a reed stem. 
In other words, w'e have here a record 
of the first smoking of the herb Nicoiiana 
labor uni by an European on this con¬ 
tinent. The probable resuU.s of this dis¬ 
covery arc so vast as to baffle conjecture. 
If it be objected, that the smoking of a 
pipe would hardly justify the setting up 
of a memorial stone, 1 answer, that even 
now the Moquis Indian, ere he takes his 
til St whiff, bows reveiently toward the 
four quarters of the .sky in succession, 
and that the loftiest monuments have 
been reared to perpetuate fame, which | 
is the dieam of the shadow of .smoke. 
The it will be remembered, leaves 

this Bjarna to a fate something like that 
of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, on board a 
sinking ship in the “ wormy sea,” having 
generously given up his place in the boat 
to a certain Icelander. It is doubly 
pleasant, therefore, to meet with this 
proof that the brave old m.an arrived 
safely in Vinland, and that his declining 
years were cheered by the respectful 
attentions of the dusky denizens of our 
then uninvaded forest. Most of all was 
I gratified, however, in thus linking for¬ 
ever the name of my native town with 
one of the most momentous occurrences 
of modern times. Hitherto Jaalam, 


2 SS 

though in soil, climate, and geographical 
position as highly qualified to Im: the 
theatre of remarkable historical incidents 
as aruy spot on the earth’s surface, has 
been, if I may say it without seeming 
to question the wisdom of Providence, 
almost maliciously neglected, as it might 
appeal, by occurrences of world-wide 
interest in want of a situation. And in 
matters of this nature it must be con¬ 
fessed that adecpialc events arc as 
necessary as the z'afr% saerr to record 
them. Jaalam stooil alwaj^s modestly 
ready, but ciicum.stances m.adc no fitting 
re.spon.se to her generous intentions. 
Now, however, she issumes her place 
on the historick roll. I have hitherto 
lieen a zealous opponent of the Circean 
herb, but I shall now reexamine the 
question w'itliout bias. 

I am aware that the Rev. Jonas 
Tulchel, in a recent communication to 
the “ Bogus Four Corners Weekly 
Meiidian,” has endeavoured to .show that 
this is the sepulchral inscription of Thor- 
wald F.riksson, who, as is well known, 
was slain in Vinland by the natives. 
But T think he has been misled by a 
preconceived theory, and cannot but feci 
that he has thus made an ungracious 
return for my allowing him to inspect 
the .stone with the aid of my own gl.asscs 
(he liaving by accident left bis*at home) 
and in my own study. The heathen 
ancients might have instructed this Cliris- 
tian minister in the rites of hospitality ; 
but much is to be pardoned to the spirit 
of self-love. He must indeed be ingeni¬ 
ous W'ho can make out the words 
indJir from any characters in the inscrip¬ 
tion in question, which, whatever else it 
may Ik, is certainly not mortuary. And 
even should the reverend gentleman 
succeed in persuading some fantastical 
wits of the soundness of his views, I do 
not see what useful end he will have 
gained. For if the English Courts of 
I.AW hold the testimony of gravestones 
from the burial-grounds of Protestant 
dissenters to be questionable, even where 
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it is essential in proving a descent, I 
cannot conceive that the epitaphial as¬ 
sertions of heatheni) should be esteemed 
of more authority by any man of orthodox 
sentiments. 

At this moment, happening to cast my 
eyes upon the stone, wliose chaiacteis a 
transverse light from my southern window 
brings out with singular distinctness, 
another interpretation hasocemred to me, 
promising even more inteiesting results. 

I hasten to close my letter in ordei to 
follow at once the clue thus providentially 
suggested. 

I inclose, as usual, a contribution from 
Mr. Biglow, and remain, 

Gentlemen, with esteem and respect, 
Your Obedient Humble .Servant, 
Homer Wilbur, A.M. 

I THANK ye, my fnen’s, for the wairath 
o’ your greetin’: 

Ther’ 's few aiithly blessin’s but wut’s 
vain an’ fleetin’; 

But ef ther’ is one thet hain’t tw cracks 
an’ flaws, 

An’ is wuth gom’ in for, it’s pop’lar 
applause; 

It sends up the sperils ez lively tv 
rockets, 

An’ I feel it—wal, down to the eend o’ 
my pockets. 

Jes’ lovin’ the people is Canaan in view. 
But it’s Canaan paid quarterly t' hev ’em 
lose you; 

It’s a blessin’ thet’s breakin’ out ollus in 
fresh spots; 

It’s a-follerin’ Moses ’thout losin’ the 
flesh-pots. 

But, Gennlemen, ’scuse me, I ain’t scch 
a raw cus 

Ez togo lu^n’ ellerkence into acaucus,— 
Thet is, into one where the call com- 
prehen’s 

Nnt the People in person, but on’y their 
frien’s; 

I’m so kin' o’ used to convincin’ the 
masses 

Of th’ edvantage o’ bein’ self-governin’ 
asse.s. 


I forgut thet Wf’te all o’ the sort thet 
pull wires 

An’ arrange for the public their wants 
an’ desires. 

An’ thet wut we hed met foi wus jes* to 
agree 

Wut the People’s opinions in futur’ 
should lie. 

Now, to come to the nub, we’ve ben all 
disappinted, 

An' oui leadin’ idees are a kind n’ 
disjintcd. 

Though, iiu ez the nateul man could 
discern. 

Things oiigh’ to ha’ took most an 
oppersite tiun 

But The’iy is jes’ like a tiain on the rail, 

Thet, weather oi no, puts hei thru 
without fail, 

While Fac’ ’s the ole stage thet gits 
sloughed in the iuti>, 

An’ hez to allow foi youi darned cfs an’ 
huts, 

An’ so, nut intendin’ no pers’iial leflec- 
tions, 

Th<*y don’t -don’t nut alius, thet is,— 
make connections : 

Sometimes, when it really doos seem 
thet they'd onghtci 

Combine jest ez kindly ez new rum an’ 
water. 

Both 'll be jest ez sot in their ways ez a 
bagnet, 

Ez otherwise-minded ez th’ eends of a 
magnet, 

An’ folks like you ’n’ me, thet ain’t ept 
to be %old, 

Git somehow or ’nother left out in the 

’ cold. 

I expected ’fore this, ’thout no giet of a 
row, 

Jeff D. woiild ha’ ben where A. Lincoln 
is noWf 

With Taney to say 'twuz all legle an’ 
fair, 

An’ a jury o* Deemocrats ready to swear 

Thet the ingin o’ State gut thiowed into 
the ditch 
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By the fault o* the North in misplacin’ 
the switch. 

Things wuz ripenin' fust-rale with Bu¬ 
chanan U) nuss ’em ; 

But llio People—they wouldn’t be Mexi¬ 
cans, cuss ’em ! 

Ain’t the safeguards o’ freedom upsot, ’z 
you may say, 

Ef the right o’ rev’lution is took clean 
away? 

An’ doesn’t the right primy-fashy include 

The bein’ entitled to nut be subdued ^ 

The feet is, we’d gone for the Uniou so 
strong, 

When Enion meant South ollus right 
an’ North wrong, 

Thet the People gut fooled into thinkin’ 
it might 

Worry on middlin’ wal with the North 
in the right. 

We might ha’ ben now jest ez prosp’rous 
ez France, 

Where p’litikle enterprise hez a fair 
chance, 

An' the People is heppy an’ proud et 
this hour, 

Long ez they hev the votes, to let Nap 
hev the power; 

But our folks they went an’ believed w'ut 
we’d told ’em, 

An’, the flag once insulted, no mortle 
could hold ’em. 

’Twuz pervokin’ jest when we wmz cert’in 
to win.-— 

An’ I, for one, wun’t trust the masses 
agin : 

For a People thet knows much ain’t fit to 
be free 

In the self-cockin', back-action style o’ 
J. 1>. 

I can’t believe now but wut half on’t is 
lies ; 

For who’d thought the North wuz agoin’ 
to rise, 

Or take the pervokin’est kin’ of a slump, 

'thout 'Iwuz sunlhin’ ez pressin’ ez 
Gabr’el’s las' trump ? 

Or who’d ha’ supposed, arter seek swell 
an’ bluster 


’liout the lick-ary-ten-on-ye fighters 
they’d muster. 

Raised by hand on briled lightnin’, ez 
op’lent ’z you please 

In a piimitive furrest o’ femmily-trees,— 

Who’d ha’ thought thet them Southuners 
ever 'ud show 

Stams with pedigrees to ’em like theirn 
to the foe, 

Or, when the vamosin’ come, ever to 

tind 

Nat’ral masters in front an’ mean white 
folks behind ? 

By ginger, ef I’d ha' known half I know 
now, 

When I wuz to Congress, I wouldn’t, I 
swow, 

Ilev let ’em cair on so high-minded an' 
sarsy, 

’thout some show o’ wut you may call 
vicy-varsy. 

To be sure, we wuz under a contrac' jes’ 
then 

To be dreftle forbearin’ towards Southun 
men ; 

We hed to go sheers in preservin’ the 
lx;l lance : 

An’ ez they seemed to feel they wuz 
wastin’ their telicnts 

'thout some un to kick, 'tw.am’t more 'n 
proper, you know', 

Each should hinnish his part; an’ sence 
they found the toe. 

An' we wuzn’t cherubs—wal, we found 
the buffer, 

For fear thet the Compromise System 
should suffer. 

I wun’t say the plan hedn't onpleasant Tea- 
turs,— 

For men are perverse an’ onreasonin’ 
creaturs, 

An’ forgit thet in this life 'tain’t likely to 
happen 

Their own privit fancy should ollus be 
cappen,— 

But it worked jest ez smooth ez the key 
of a safe, 

An’ the gret Union bearin’s played free 
from all chafe. 

s' . 
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They warn’t hard to suit, ef they hed 
their own way, 

An’ we (thet is, some on us) made the 
thing pay : 

’iwuz a fair givc-an’-take out of Uncle 
Sam’s heap ; 

Ef they took w'ut warn’t theirn, wut we 
give come cz cheap ; 

The elect gut the offices down to tide- 
waiter, 

The people took skinnin’ ez mild ez a 
tater. 

Seemed to choose who they wanted tu, 
fooled the bills, 

An’ felt kind o’ ’z though they wuz 
havin’ their wills, 

Which kep’ ’em ez harmless an’ cherfle 
cz crickets, 

While all we invested wuz names on the 
tickets : 

Wal, ther’ ’s nothin’, for folks fond o’ 
lib’ral consumption 

F’ree o’ charge, like democ’acy tcmjiered 
with gumption ! 

Now wam’t thet a system wuth pains in 
presarvin’. 

Where the people found jints an’ their 
frien’s <lonc the carvin’,— 

Where the many d('ne all o’ their thinkin’ 
by proxy. 

An’ were proud on’t ez long ez 'twu/ 
christened Demoe’ey,-- 

Where the few let us sap all o’ Freedom's 
foundations, 

Ef you call it reformin’ with prudence 
an’ patience, 

An’ were willin’Jeff’s snake-egg should 
hetch with the rest, 

Ef you writ “ Conslitootional ” over the 
nest ? 

But it’s all out o’ kilter, (’Iwuz too good 
to last,) 

An’ all jes’ by J. D.’s perceedin’ too fast; 

Ef he’d on’y hung on for a month or two 
more, 

We’d ha’ gut things fixed nicer’n they 
hed ben before: 

Afore he drawed off an’ lef’ all in con¬ 
fusion, 


We w'uz safely entrenched in the nle 
Constitootion, 

With an outlyin’, heavy-gun, casemated 
fort 

I To rake all assailants,—I mean th’ S. J. 

I Court. 

; Now I never’ll acknowledge (nut ef you 
should skin me) 

I 'twuz wise to abandon sech works to the 
; in|my, 

An’ let him fin’ out thet wut scared him 
so long. 

Our whole line of argyments, lookin’ .so 
strong. 

All our Scriplur an’ law, eveiy Ihe’ry an’ 
fac’, 

Wuz Quaker - guns daubed with Pro- 
slavery black. 

Why, ef the Republicans ever should 
git 

Amly Johnson or some one to lend ’em 
the wit 

An’ the sj)unk jes’ to mount Constitootion 
an’ Court 

W’ith Columbiad guns, your real ekle- 
rights Sf)rl, 

Or diill out the spike from the ole 
Declaration 

Thet can kerry a .solid shot clearn roim’ 
creation, 

We’d better take maysures for shellin’ up 
j .shop, 

! An’ put off our stock by a vendoo or 
swop. 

But they wun’t never dare tu ; you’ll sec 
’era in Edom 

’fore they ventur’ to go where their doc¬ 
trines ’lid lead ’em : 

They’ve ben takin’ our princerples up ez 
we dropt ’em, 

An’ thought it wuz terrible ’cute to adopt 
i ’em; 

! But they’ll fin’ out ’fore long thet their 
I hope’s Iren deceivin’’em, 

An* thet princerples ain’t o’ no good, ef 
you b’lieve in ’em ; 

Tt makes ’em tu stiff for a parly to use, 
i Where they’d ough’ to be easy ’z an ole 

[ pair o’ shoes. 
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If wc say ’n our pletform thet all men arc 
brothers, 

We don’t mean thet some folks ain’t more 
so ’n some others ; 

A.n’ it’s wal understood thet we make a 
selection, 

An’ thet brotherhood kin’ o’ subsides 
arlcr ’lection. 

The fust thing for sound politicians to 
larn is, 

Thet Truth, to dror kindly in all sorts o’ 
harness, 

Mus’ be kep’ in the abstract,—for, come 
to apply it, 

Vou’re ept to hurt .some folks’s interists ! 
by it. I 

Wal, these ’ere Republicans (some on | 
’em) ccts I 

Ez though gineral mexims ’ud suit speshle I 
facts ; 

An’ there’s where we’ll nick ’em, there’s 
where they’ll be lost : 

For applyiu’ your princerple’s wut makes 
it cost, 

An’ folks flon’t want Fourth o’ July t’ 
interfere 

With the husiness-consarns o’ the rest o’ 
the year. 

No more ’n they want Sunday to pry an’ 
to peek 

Into wait they are doin’ the rest o’ the 
week. 

A ginooine stiitesinan .should he on his 
guard, 

I£f he h'tits/ hev beliefs, nut to b’lieve 'em 
tu hard ; 

For, ez sure ez he docs, he’ll be blartin’ 
’em out 

’thout regardin’ the natur o’ man more ’n 
a spout. 

Nor it don’t ask much gumption to pick 
out a flaw 

In a party whose leaders are loose in the 
jaw : 

An’ so in our own case I ventur’ to hint 

Thet we’d better nut air our perceedin's 
in print, 

Nor pass resserlootions ez long ez yonr 
arm 


Thet may, ez things heppen to turn, du 
us harm; 

For when you’ve done all your real 
meanin’ to smother. 

The darned things ’ll up an’ mean sunthin’ 
or 'nother. 

Jelf’son prob’ly meant wal with his “ born 
free an’ eklc,” 

But it’s turned out a real crooked stick 
in the seklc ; 

It’s taken full eighty-odd year—don’t you 
see ?— 

From the pop’Iar lielief to root out thet 
idee, 

An’, arter aU, suckers on’t keep buddin’ 
forth 

In the nat’lly onprincipled mind o’ the 
North. 

No, nevr*r say nothin’ without you’re 
compelled tu, 

An’ then don’t say nothin’ thet you can 
be held tu, 

Nor don’t leave no friction-idees layin’ 
loose 

For the ign’ant to put to incend’ary 
use. 

You know I’m a feller thet keeps a 
skinned eye 

On the leetle events thet go skurryin’ 

by, 

Coz it’s of’ner by them than by g^et ones 
you’ll see 

Wut the p’litickle weather is likely to 
be. 

Now I don’t think the South's more'n 
begun to be licked, 

But I i/u think, ez Jeff says, the wind¬ 
bag ’s gut pricked ; 

It'll blow for a spell an’ keep puflin* an* 
wheezin’, 

The tighter our army an’ navy keep 
squeezin’,— 

For they can’t help spread-eaglein’ lot^ 
'z ther’ ’s a mouth 

To blow Enfield’s Speaker thru lef at 
the South. 

But it’s high time for us to be settin* our 
faces 

Towards reconstructin* the national basis. 
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With an e>e to Ijctjinnin’ agm on the joll) 
ticks 

Wc used to eh ilk up hind the back-dooi 
o’ politics; 

An’ the fu'j’ thing’s to save wut of Slav’ry 
ther’ ’s lef’ 

Auer this (I mus’ till it) imprudence o’ 

Jdf. 

For a real good Abuse, with Us roots fui 
an’ wuU, 

Is the kin’ o’ thing / like to hev on my 
side ; 

A Scnptm’ name nukes it t/ sweet e/ i 
lose, 

An’ it’s tougher the oldeT in’ ugliei it 
grows- 

(I ain’t speikin’ now o’ the righteousness 
of It, 

But the p’litickle puiehase it gives an thi 
proht) 

I lungs look pooty squally, it must be { 
allowed. 

An’ I don t sec inueh signs of a bow m 
tlie (loud 

Ther’ ’s too many Dceraocr'il*- — leaders j 
wut’s wiiss 

Ihct go for the Unon ’thout eaim’ a j 
cuss 

Ff it helps ary party thet “vu \ui/ hcaid 
on, 

So our eagle ain’t made a split Austiian 
bira on. 

But ther’ ’s still some consnivativc signs 
to be found 

I'het shows the gret heart o’ the People 
IS sound 

(Excuse me for usin’ a stump-phi ase agm, 

But, onee in the way on’t, they will stick 
like sin ) 

There’s Phillips, for instance, her jes’ 
ketched a Tartar 

in the Law-*n’-Order Party of ole C'lncin 
natcr; 

An’ the Compromise System ain’t gone 
out o’ reach, 

LongV you keep the right limits on 
freedom o’ speech. 

’Iwam't none too late, neither, to put 
on the gag, 


J'oi he s dangerous now he goes in for 
the flag 

Nut thet I altogether approve o’ bad 

Ihcy’ie mejs' gin lly argymunt on its 
las’ legs,— 

An’ their logic is ept to Ix.* 1u indis 
criminate, 

Noi don t ollus wait the right objecs to 
’hminate; 

But tbeit IS i \aiiety on em, you 11 hnd. 

Jest e/ usefle an’ more, btsidts Iwm 
lefined, — 

r mean o’ the soil tliet aie laid by the 
du lioiiary, 

Sech C7 sophisms an cant, tlut 11 keiry 
conviction iry 

Way thet you want to the right class o 
men, 

An aie slilcr than all ( eur come fium 
a hen 

“Disunion done m il till our rtsh 
Southun friends 

look the swoui ill out on t foi nationil 
t nds; 

But I guess “Abolition 11 work a 
spell yit, 

When the war s done, an so will 
* 1 or.^i\e an’ forgit 

“I imes mus’ be pooty thoroughly out o’ 
all jint, 

rf we can’t make a good conslitootional 
pint; 

An the good time ’ll come to be giindin’ 
our e\is, 

When the war go(^« to seed in the nettle 
o’ .texts • 

Ef Jon’than don’t squirm, with seeh helps 
to assist him, 

I give up my faith in the free-suflrage 
system; 

Demoe’ey wun’t be nut a mite interestin’. 

Nor p’htiklt capitil much wuth investin’; 

An’ my notion is, to keep dark an’ lay 
low * 

Till we see the right minute to put in 
our blow. — 

But I've talked longer now *n I hed any 
idee, 
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An ther’ \ others you want to hear 
more n you dii me; 

bo 111 set doHn an c^ive thet ere bottle 
a skriinmngc, 

1 01 I ve spoke till 1 m drv l 7 a teal 
graven 1 nigt 

N(i \1 

SUMllIN IN nil JASIOKAL 
LIM 

10 IHf IDIIORS O] THt VIIAMIC 
MOM in Y 

1 \ M VM jythMiv 1862 
(.jIiMJ I'M] N, At the specirl request 
of Ml Higlow, I intended to inelose, 
ligctl ur with his own contribution, (into 
which, It my sugg stion, he his thiown 
i little more of pistolal sentiment than 
usiiil,) some pissiges from ni) sermon 
on the diy of the Nationrl iMist, fiom 
the text, “Ri member them tint are in 
lionds IS bound with them, Heb xiu 
3 But I hive not leisure suHieient at 
present foi the copjing of them, even 
wtic I altogether satisfied with the 
production is it siinds I should pn fer, 
I confess, to lontribute the entire dis- 
eouise to the piges of youi lespcctible 
mistelliny, if it should be found aecept 
ible upon peiusil, esiieeiilly as 1 tmd 
the dillirulty in selection of greiter 
mignitude th in I had intieipatcd W hit 
pisses without chilletige m the fervour 
of oial deliveiy, cannot always stand the 
colder ci iticism of the dost t 1 am not 
so gieit in enemy of 1 loquence as my 
friend Mr liiglou would ijipeii to be 
from some pissages in his contribution 
for the cunent month I would not, 
indeed, hastily su'.peit him ol coveitly 
glancing at myself m his somewhat 
ciustick innnidversions, albeit some of 
the phiases he giids at are not entire 
strangers to my Ups I am 1 moie hearty 
admirei of the Puritans than seems now 
to be the fashion, and believe, that, if 


they Hebnised a little too much m their 
speech, they showed remaikable practical 
sagacity as statesmen ind foundeis. Put 
such phenomena as Puritanism are the 
results nther of great ichgions than of 
merely social convulsions, and do not 
long survive them bo soon as an earnest 
conviction has cooled into a phrase, its 
work IS over, and the best that can be 
done with il is to buiy it ///, pttrta e%t 
I am inclined to igrcc with Mr Biglow 
tint wetannot settle the greit political 
questions which lie now presenting them¬ 
selves to the nation by the opinions of 
Jeiemnh 01 1 zekicl as to the wants and 
duties of the Jews in their time, nor do I 
believe lint an enlne community with 
iht 11 feelings and views would be prac¬ 
ticable or even agreeable at the piesent 
diy the same time I '•ould wish 
thit their habit of subordinating the 
ictual to the moril, the flesh to the 
^plrlt, ami this woild to the other, were 
more common 1 hey h id found out, at 
least, the gieit military secret that soul 
weighs nuie thin body — But X am 
suddenly called to a sick-bed in the 
household of 1 valued piiishioner 
"With esteem and lespect, 

\our obedient seivant, 

Homer Wilbur 

Onci git a smell o muak into a,draw, 

Vn It clings hokl like precerdents in law . 
\our gii ma'am put it there, — when, 
goodness knows,— 

To jes this woildify her bunday clo’cs; 
But the old chist wun t sarve hei gian - 
son s wife, 

(hor, ihout new funmtoor, wut good in 
life>) 

An so ole claw foot, from the precinks 
diead 

O’ the spare chamber, slinks into the 
shed. 

Where, «hm with dust, it fust or last 
subsides 

To holdin’ seeds an’ f^ty things besides; 
But better days stick fast m heart an* 
husk, 
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All' all you keep in’t gits a scent o’ 
musk. 

Jes' so with poets : wut they've airly read 

Gils kind o’ worked into their heart an’ 
head, 

So’s’t they can’t seem to write but jest 
on sheers 

With furrin countries or played - out 
ideers, 

Nor hev a feclin’, ef it doosn’t smack 

<y wut some critter chose to feel ’way 
back: 

This makes ’em talk o’ daisies, larks, an’ 
things, 

Ez though we’d nothin’ here that blows 
an’ sings, — 

(Why, I’d give more for one live bobolink 

Than a square mile o’ larks in printer’s 
ink,)— 

This makes 'em think our fust o* May is 
May, 

Which 'tain’t, for all the almanicks can 
•say. 

O little city-gals, don’t never go it 

Blind on the word o’ noospaper or poet! 

They’re apt to puff, an’ May-day seldom 
looks 

Up in the country ez it doos in books; 

They’re no more like than hornets’-nests 
an’ hives. 

Or printed sarmons be to holy lives. 

I, with my trouses perched on cowhide 
bools, 

Tuggin’ my foundered feel out by the 
roots, 

11 ev seen ye come to fling on April’s 
hearse 

Vour muslin nosegays from the milliner’s. 

Puzzlin’ to find dry ground your ciuecn 
to choose. 

An' dance your throats sore in morocker 
shoes: 

I’ve seen ye an’ felt proud, thet, come 
wut would, 

Our Pilgrim stock wuz pethed with 
hardihood. 

Pleasure doos make us Yankees kind o’ 
winch, 


Ez though ’iwuz sunthin’ paid for by the 
inch; 

But yit we du contrive to worry thru, 

K 1 DotJty tells us thet the thing’s to du, 
An’ kerry a hollerday, cf we .set out, 

Ez stiddily ez though ’twuz a redoubt. 

I, country-born an’ bred, know where to 
find 

Some blooms thet make the season suit 
the mind, 

An’ seem to metch the doubtin’ blue¬ 
bird’s notes,— 

I lalf-vcnt’rin’ liverworts in furry coats, 
Bloodroots, whose lolled-up leaves cf you 
oncurl, 

Each on ’em's ci.idlc to a baby-pearl, 
But these are jes’ Spring’s pickets; sure 
ez .sin, 

’Phe K'blde frosts 'll tiy to diivc ’em in ; 
For half our May's .so awfully like 
Mayn’t, 

’twould rile a Shaker or an evrige saint; 
Though *I own up T like our back’ard 
springs 

Thet kind o’ haggle with their greens an’ 
things. 

An’ when yc'u 'most give up, 'uthout 
more wonks 

TosS the fields full o' blossoms, leaves, 
an' birds: 

Thet’s Northun natur’, slow an' apt to 
doubt, 

But when it i/oos git stirred, ther”s no 
gin-out! 

Fust come the blackbinls clatt’rin' in tall 
trees, 

An’ settlin’ things in windy Congresses,— 
Queer p<jlilicians, though, for I’ll be 
skinned 

Ef all on ’em don't head aginst the wind, 
’fore long the trees l)egin to show 
belief,— 

The maple crimsons to a coral-reef, 

Then saffern swarms swing off from all 
the willers 

So plump they look like yaller cater¬ 
pillars, 
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Then gray hossches’nuts leetle hands 
unfold 

Softer ’n a baby's be at three clays old: 

Thet’s robin-redbreast's almanick; he 
knows 

Thet arter this ther”s only blossom- 
snows ; 

So, choosin’ out a handy crotch an’ 
spouse, 

Ife goes to plast’rin’ his adobe house. 

Then seems to come a hitch, — things lag 
behind, 

Till some fine mornin’ Spring makes up 
her mind. 

An’ cz, when snow-swelled rivers cresh 
their dams 

llcapcd-up with ice thet dovetails in an’ 
jams, 

A leak comes spirtin’ thru some pin-hole 
cleft, 

Grows stronger, fercer, tears out right 
an’ left, 

Then all the waters bow themselves an’ 
come, 

Suddin, in one gret slope o’ shedderin’ 
foam, 

Jes’ so our Spring gits everythin’ in tunc 

An’ gives one leap from Aperl into June ; 

Then all conies crowdin’ in; afore you 
think. 

Young oak-leaves mist the side-hill 
woods with pink ; 

The catbird in the laylock-bush is loud ; 

The orchards turn to heaps o’ rosy 
cloud ; 

Rcd-ccflars blossom tu, though few folks 
know it. 

An’ look ail dipt in sunshine like a 
poet; 

The lime-trees pile their solid stacks o’ 
shade 

An’ drows’ly simmer with the bees’ sweet 
trade; 

In ellum-shrouds the flashin’ hangbird 
clings 

An’ for the summer vy’ge his hammock 
slings; 

All down the loose-walled lanes in archin’ 
Ijowers 


The barb’ry droops its strings o’ golden 
ilow'ers, 

Whose shrinkin’ hearts the school-gals 
love to try 

With pins,—they’ll worry yourn so, boys, 
bimeby! 

But I don't love your cal’logue style,— 
do you ?— 

Ez ef to sell off Natur’ by vendoo; 

One word with blood in’t’s twice ez 
good ez tw'o : 

'nuff sed, June's bridesman, poet o’ the 
year, 

Gladness on wings, the bobolink, is 
here ; 

Half-hid in tip-top apple-blooms he 
swings. 

Or climbs aginst the breeze with quiverin’ 
wings. 

Or, givin’ way to’t in a mock despair, 

Runs down, a brook o’ laughter, thru the 
air. 

I 

I 

! I ollus feel the sap start in my veins 

In Spring, with curus heats an’ prickly 
pains, 

Thet drive me, when I git a chance, to 
walk 

I Oft' by myself to hev a privit talk 
' With a queer critter thet can't seem to 
’gree 

Along o’ me like most folks, — Mister 
Me. 

Ther’ ’s times when I’m unsoshle ez a 
stone. 

An’ sort o' suffercate to be alone,— 

I’m crowded jes’ to think thet folks are 
nigh, 

An’ can't bear nothin’ closer than the 
sky: 

Now the wind’s full ez shifty in the 
mind 

Ez wut it is ou’-doors, ef I ain’t blind, 

An’ sometimes, in the fairest sou’west. 
weather, 

My innard vane pints east for weeks to¬ 
gether, 

! My natur’ gits all goose-flesh, an’ my sins- 
1 Come drizzlin’ on my conscience sharp 
I ez pins: 
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Wal, et sech times I jes’ slip out o’ 
sight 

An’ take it out in a fair stan’-up fight 
With the one cuss 1 can’t lay on the shelf, 
The crook’dest stick in all the heap,— 
Myself. 

'Twuz so las’ Sabbath arter meetin’-tinie: 
Findin’ my feelin’s wouldn’t noways 
rhyme 

With nobody’s, but off the hendle flew 
An’ took things fiom an east<wind pint 
o’ view, 

I started oft to lose me in the hills 
Where the pines be, up back o’ ’Slab’s 
Mills: 

Pines, ef you’re blue, aie the best friends 
I know, 

They mope an’ sigh an’ sheer your 
feelin’s so,— 

They hesh the ground beneath so, tu, I 
swan, 

You half-fotgit you've gut a body on. 
Ther* ’s a small school’us’ there where 
four roads meet, 

The door-steps hollered out by little feet. 
An' side-posts carved with names whose 
owners grew 

To gret men, some on em, an’ deacons, 
tu ; 

’tain’t Used no longer, coz the town her 
gut 

A high-school, where they teach the 
I.ord knows wut r 

Three-story lamin’ ’s poi>’lar now ; I 
guess 

We thriv’ ez wal on jes’ two stories less. 
For it strikes me thci’ ’s sech a thing cr 
sinnin’ 

By overloadin’ children’s underpinnin': 
Wal, here it wuz I lamed my A B T, 

An’ it’s a kind o' favourite spot with me. 

We’re curus critters ; Now ain’t jes’ the 
minute 

Thet ever fits us easy while we’re rn it; 
Long ez ’twuz futur’, 'twould be perfect 
bliss,— 

Soon ez it’s past, thet time’s wuth ten 
o’ this; 


An* yit there ain’t a man thc*t need be 
told 

Thet Now’s the orrly bird lays eggs o’ 
gold. 

A knee-high lad, 1 used to plot an' plan 
An’ think ’twuz life’s cap-sheaf to be a 
man ; 

Now, gittin’ gray, there’s nothin’ I 
enjoy 

Like dreamin' back along into a boy ; 

So the ole schoorus’ is a place I choose 
Afore all others, ef I want tu muse ; 

I set down where I used to set, an' git 
My Iroyhood back, an’ better things 
with it, - 

Faith, Hope, an' sunthrn’, ef rt isn’t 
Cherniy, 

It’s want o’ guile, .rn’ Ihel’s e/ gret a 
rerpty,— 

While Fancy’s cushm’, free to Prince an»l 
Clown, 

Makes the hard bench ez soft e/ milk- 
weed-duwn. 

Now, ’fore 1 knowed, thet Sabbath 
arlertioon 

When I sol out to tramp my sell in tune, 
I found me in the .school’us’ on my seal, 
Diumrnin’ the march to No-wheres wrth 
rny feet. 

Thinkin’ o’ nothin', I’ve heerd ole folks 
say 

Is a hard kind o’ dooty in its way : 

It’s thinkin’ everythin’ you ever knew, 

Or ever hearn, to make your feelin's blue. 
I sot there tryin* thet on for a spell ; 

I tlrorrght the Rebellion, their o’ Hell, 
Which some folks tell ye now is jest a 
metterfor 

(A the’ry, p’raps, it uun’t feel none the 
better for) j 

1 thought o’ Reconstruction, wut we’d 

* A 

win 

Patchin’ our patent self-blow-up agin; 

I thought ef this ’ere milkin’ o’ the wits, 
So much a month, warn’t giNin’ Natur’ 
fits,— 

£f folks warn’t druv, findin’ their own 
milk fail, 

To work the cow thet hez an iron tail, 
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^An’ ef idecb ’thout lipenin'm the pKn 
Would send up cream to humour aiy man; 
From this to thet I let my worryin’ creep, 
nil finally I must ha’ fell asleep. 

Oui lives 111 sleep are some like streams 
thet (irlide 

’twilit flesh an’ speinl Iwundin’ on each 
side, 

Wheic both shores’ shaddcis kind o’ mix 
an’ mingle 

In sun thin' thet am I jes’ like cither 
single; 

An’ when you cast off moorin’s from To¬ 
day, 

An’ down to\\aids ro-inorrer <liift away, 
The imiges thet tcngle on the stream 
Make a new upside down aid woild o’ 
dream. 

Sometimes they seem like sunrise streaks 
an’ wainin’s 

O wut’ll be in Heaven on Sabbath- 
mornin’s, 

An , mixed right m e/ ef jest out o’ spite, 
buiithin’ thet says youi supper ain’t gone 
light. 

I'm gret on dreams, an’ often when T 
wake, 

I’\e lived so much it makes my mem’ry 
ache, 

An’ can’t skuice take a cat nap m my 
cheer 

’thout hcvm’ ’em, some good, some bad, 
all <{uecr. 

Now I wuz setlin’ where I’d ben, it 
seemed, 

An’ ain’t suie yit whetliei I r ally 
dieamed, 

Nor, ef I did, how long I might ha’ slep’, 
When I beam some un stompin’ up the 
step^ 

An’ lookin’ round, ef two an’ two make 
four, 

I see a Ihlgnm lather in the door. 

He wore a steeple-hat, tall Ixiots, an’ 
spurs 

With roviels to 'em big ez ches’nut-buns, 
An’ his gret sword behind him sloped 
away 


Ixmg 'c a man’s speech thet dunno wut 
to say — 

‘ Kf your name’s Biglow, an’ your 
giyen-namc 

Hosee,” sez he, it’s artci you I came, 
I’m youi gret-gran’ther multiplied hy 
three.”— 

“My sez L-*-“Your gret-gret- 

gret,” ser he. 

“ You wouldn’t ha’ never ben here but 
for me. 

Two hundred an’ three year ago this 
May 

The ship I come in sailed up Boston 
Bay ; 

I’d been a cunnle in our Civil War,— 
Bui wilt on aiith hev vou gut up one for ■* 
Coz we du things in England, ’tain t foi 
you 

To git a ixotion you can du 'em tu; 

I’m told you write in public prints. ef 
true, 

It s nateial you should know a thing 01 
twa”— 

“ Thet air’s an argyrount I can’t en- 
doise,— 

’twould piove, C 07 you wear spuis, you 
kep’ a horse: 

For brains,’ sez I, “wutever you may 
think, 

Ain’t boun* to cash the drafs o’ pen-an*» 
ink. 

Though mos folks w iile ez ef they hoped 
jes’ quickenin’ 

The chum would aigoo skim-milk into 
thickenin'; 

But skim-milk a>n’t a thing to chanj^ its 
view 

O’ wut It’s meant for more ’n a smoky 
flue. 

But du pray tell me, 'lore we finder go. 
How in all Natur’ did you come to know 
'bout our aflaiis,” sez I, “m Kingdom- 
Come?”— 

“ Wal, I worked round at spertit-rappin' 
some, 

An’ danced the tables till their legs wuz 
gone, 

In hopes o’ larnin* wut wuz goin’ on,” 
Sez he, **‘but me^ums lie so like aIi-jR|>Ut 
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Tlict I concluded it wuz best to quit. 

But, come now, ef you wun’t confess to 
knowin’, 

You’ve some conjectures how the thing 

V •_ y I* 

s a-goin. — 

“ Gran’ther,” sez I, “ a vane warn’t 
never known 

Nor asked to hev a jedgment of its own ; 
An’ yit, ef ’tain’t gut msty in the jints, 

It’s safe to trust its say on certin pints : 

It knows the wind’s opinions to a T, 

An' the wind settles wut the weather ’ll 
be." 

“ I never thought a scion of our stock 
Could grow the wood to make a weather¬ 
cock ; 

When I wuz younger’n you, skurce more 
’n a shaver, 

No airthly wind,’’ sez he, “could make 
me waver ! ’’ 

(Ez he said this, he clinched his jaw an' 
forehea<l, 

llitchin’ his belt to bring his sword-hilt 
forrard.)— 

“ Jes so it wuz with me," sez I, “ I swow, 
When / wuz younger ’n wut you see me 

,W.- ! 

Nothin’ from Adam’s fall to Huldy’s : 
Ixjnnct, 

I'het I warn’t full-cocked with my jedg¬ 
ment on it; 

But now I’m gittin’ on in life, I find 
It’s a sight harder to make up my 
mind,— 

Nor I don’t often try tu, when event's 
Will du it for me free of all cx]}ense. 

The moral question ’s ollus plain [ 
enough,— j 

It’s jes' the human-natur’ side thet’s j 
tough; 

Wut’s best to think mayn’t puzzle me 
or you, — 

7 'hu pinch conics in decidin’ W'ut to du ; 
Ef you reoui History, all runs smooth ez 
grease, 

Coz there the men ain’t nothin’ more ’n 
idees, — 

But come to vtake it, ez we must to-day, 
Th’ idees hev arms an’ legs an’ stop the 
way ; 


It’s easy fixin’ things in facts an’ figgerk,- 

They can’t resist, nor warn’t brought up 
with niggers; 

But come to try your the’ry on,--why, 
then 

Your facts an’ figgers change to ign’anl 
men 

Actin’ ez ugly- -“Smile ’em hip an’ 
thigh 1 ’’ 

Sez gran’thcr, “ and let every man-child 
die! 

Oh for three weeks o’ Crommle an’ the 
Lord ! 

Up, Isr’el, to your tents an’ grim! the 
sword ! 

“ Thet kind o’ thing workeil wal in ole 
Judee, ' 

But you forgit how long it’s lien A.I). : 

You think thet’s ellcrkence,—I call it 
shoddy, 

A thing,’’ sez I, “wun’t cover soul nor 
body : 

1 like the plain all-wool o’ common- 
sense, 

Thet warms ye now, an’ will a twelve¬ 
month hence. 

Yon took to follcrin’ where the I’ruphels 
beckoned, 

An’, fust you knowed on, back come 
Chailes the .Second ; 

Now wut I want’s to hev .all tve gain 
stick, 

An’ not to start Millennium too quick ; 

We hain’t to punish only, but to keep, 

An’ the cure’s gut to go a cent’ry deep." 

“ Wal, milk-an’-water ain’t the liest 
glue,", 

Sez he, “an’ so you’ll find afore you’re 
thru ; 

Ef reshness venters sunthin’, shilly¬ 
shally 

Loses ez often wut’s ten times the vally. 

Thet exe of ourn, vrhen Charles’s neck 
gut split, 

Opened a gap thet ain’t bridged over 
yit: 

Slav’ry’s your Charles, the Lord hez gin 
the exe ”— 

“ Our Charles,” sez 1 , “hez gut eight 
million necks. 
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The hardest question ain’t the black 
man’s right, 

The troul)le is to ’mancipate the white ; 

One’s chained in body, an’ can be sot 
free, 

Hut t’other’s chained in soul to an idee: 

Tl’s a long job, hut we shall worry thiu it; 

Ef l)agnets fail, the spellin’-book must du 
it:” 

“ llosee,’’ sez he, “I think you’re goiu’ 
to fail: 

The rettlesnake ain’t dangerous in the 
tail; 

This ’ere rebellion’s nothin but the 
rettle,— 

Vou’ll stomp on thot an’ think you’ve 
won the bettle; 

It’s Slavery thet’s the fangs an’ thinkin’ 
head, 

An’ ef vou want selvation, cresh it 
# * 

dead, - 

An’ cresh it sudd in, or you’ll larn by 
wailin’ 

Thet Chance wun’t stop to listen to 
debatin’ ! 

‘‘ God’s truth !” sez 1 ,—“an’ ef /held 
the club, 

An’ knowed jes’ where to strike,—but 
there’s the rub ! ”— 

“ Strike soon,” sez he, “or you’ll be 
deadly ailin’,— 

Folks thet’s afeared to fail are sine o’ 
failin’ ; 

God hates your sneakin’ creturs thet 
believe 

He’ll settle things they run away an’ 
leave! " 

lie brought his foot down ferccly, ez he 
spoke, 

An’ give me sech a startle thet I woke. 


No. VII 

LATEST VIEWS OF MR. BIGLOW 

PRELIMINARY NOTE 

[It is with feelings of the liveliest pain 
that wc inform our readers of the death of 


the Reverend Homer Wilbur, A.M., which 
look place suddenly, by an a}}oplectic 
stroke, on the afternoon of Christmas day, 
1862. Our venerable friend (for so wc may 
venture to call him, though we, never en¬ 
joyed the high privilege of his personal 
acquaintance) was in his eighty-fourth year, 
having been born June 12, i779> at 

Pig'ig^tsset Precinct (now West Jerusha) in 
the then District of Maine. Graduated 

I 

with distinction at Hubville College in 1805, 
he pursued his theological studies with the 
late Reverend Preserved Thacker, D.D,, 
and was called to the charge of the First 
Society in Jaalam in 1809, where he re¬ 
mained till his death. 

“ As an antiquary he has probably left no 
superior, if, indeed, an •■qual, ” writes his 
friend anrl colleague, the Reverend Jeduthun 
Hitchcock, to whom we are indebted for the 
above facts ; “in proof of which I need 
only ."illude to his ‘ History of Jaalam, 
Genealogical, Topographical, and Eccle¬ 
siastical,' 1849, which has won him an 
eminent and enduring place in our more 
solid and useful literature. It is only to 
be regretted that his intense application to 
historical studies should have so entirely 
withdrawn him from the pursuit of poetical 
composition, for which he was endowed by 
Nature with a remarkable aptitude. His 
well-known hymn, licginning ‘ With clouds 
of care encompassed round,' has been 
attributed in some collections to the late 
President Dwight, and it is hardly presump¬ 
tuous to atlinn that the simile' of the 
rainbow' in the eighth stanza would do no 
discredit to that polished pen." 

We regret that we have not room at 
present for the whole of Mr. Hitchcock's 
exceedingly valuable communication. We 
hope to lay more liberal extracts from it 
before our readers at an early day. A 
summary of its contents will give some 
notion of its importance and interest. It 
contains : ist, A biographical sketch of Mr, 
Wilbur, with notice.s of his predecessors in 
the pastoral office, and of eminent 
clerical contemjioraries ; 2d, An obituaty of 
deceased, from the Punkin-Falls “Weekly 
Parallel”; 3d, A list of his printed and 
manuscript productions and of projected 
works; 4th, Personal anecdotes and rccol-' 
lections, with specimens of table-talk; 5th, 
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A tribute to his relict, Mrs. Dorcas 
(Klcox) Wilbur; 6th, A list of graduates 
htted for different colleges by Mr. Wilbur, 
with biographical tnemoranda touching the 
more distinguished; 7th, Concerning learned, 
charitable, and other societies, of which 
Mr. Wilbur was a member, and of those 
with which, had his life l)ecn prolonged, he 
would doubtle.ss have been associated, 
with a complete catalogue of such Americans 
as have been Fellows, of the Royal 
Society; 8th, A brief summary of Mr. 
Wilbur’s latest conclusions concerning the 
Tenth Horn of the Bt?ast in its special 
application to recent events, for which the 
public, as Mr. Hitchcoi:k assures us, 
have been waiting with feelings of lively 
anticipation; 9th, Mr. Hitchcock’s own 
views on the same topic; and, 10th, A 
brief essay on the imjjortance of local 
histories. It will be apparent that the duty 
of preparing Mr. Wilbur's biography could 
not have fallen into more sympathetic hands. 

In a private letter with which the reverend 
gentleman has 6ince favoured us, he ex¬ 
presses the opinion that Mr. Wilbur’s life 
was shortened by our unhappy civil w'ar. 
It disturbed his studies, dislocated all his 
habitual as.sociation.s and trains of thought, 
and unsettled the foundations of a faith, 
rather the result of habit than conviction, in 
the capacity of man for self-governn.ent. 
"Such has been the felicity of iny life,” 
he said to Mr. Hitchcock, on the very 
morning of the day he died, ‘' that, through 
the divine mercy, 1 could always say, Sum- 
mum nec meiuo diem, nec opto. It has 
been my habit, as you know, on every 
recurrence of this blessed anniversary, to 
read Milton’s ‘ Hymn of the Nativity' till 
its sublime harmonies so dilated my soul 
and quickened its spiritual sense that 1 
seemed to hear that other song which gave 
assurance to the shepherds that there was 
One who would lead them also in green 
pastures and beside the still waters. But 
to-day I have been unable to think of any¬ 
thing but that mournful text, ‘ I came not 
to send peace, but a sword,’ and, did it 
not smack of. i)agan presumptuousness, 
could almost wish I had never lived to sec 
this day.” 

Mr, Hitchcock also informs us that bis 
„ friend ‘ 'lies buried in the jfaalam gruvejwd. 


under a large red-cedar which he specially 
admired. A neat and substantial monu¬ 
ntent is to be erected over his remains, with 
a lAtin epitajjh written by himself; for he 
was accustomed to say, pleasantly, ‘that 
there was at least one occasion in a scholar's 
life when he might show the advantages of 
a cl.^ssical training.' '* 

The following fragment of a letter ad¬ 
dressed to us, anrl apjiarenlly intended to 
accompany Mr. Biglow's contribution to 
the present number, was found upon his 
table after his decease.— Kditors At¬ 
lantic Monthly.] 

TO THE EDITORS OK THE ATLAN'llC 
MONTHLY 

Jaalam, 24lh Dec., 1S62. 

Respected Sirs, —The infirm state of 
my bodily health would be a sufficient 
apology for not taking up the pen at this 
time, wholesome a.s I deem it for the 
mind to apricate in the shelter of 
epistolary' confidence, were it not that a 
considerable, I miglit even say a large, 
number of individuals in this parish ex¬ 
pect from their pa.stor some publick 
expression of .sentiment at thi.s crisis. 
Moreover, Qui ioritus ardei magis tiritar. 
In trying times like these, the besetting 
sin of undisciplined minds is to seek 
refuge from inexplicable realitie.s in the 
dangerous stimulant of angry pai ti.sanship 
<ir the indolent narcotick of vague and 
hopeful vatirination ; foriunatuque sito 
temperat arbitrio. Both by reason of my 
age and my natural temperament, 1 am 
unfitted for cither. Ufiable to penetrate 
the inscrutalde judgments of God, 1 am 
more than ever thankful that my life has 
been prolonged till I could in some 
small measure comprehend His mercy^, 
As there is no man who does not at sontti 
time render himself amenable to the one,'^ 
vix Justus sit securus, —so there 
is none that docs not feel himself in daily 
need of the other. 

I confess 1 cannot feel, as some do, a 
personal consolation for the manifest evU$' 
of this war in any remote or contingent 
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advantages that may “^pimg from it I 
tm old and wtik 1 can hear htllt, and 
can scarce h >pc to sec better days , nor 
IS It any ailequate compens ition m know 
that >ialme is young and sliong ami can 
beir much Old men philosoj hist o\er 
tile past, but tin present is only i bur 
then and a weariness Ihe one lies 
befire them like a pi leid e\ emne, land 
scipe, the olhei is full of the vtMtions 
tnd anxieties of housekeeping It mav 
be tint cn ugh tint nmut fua i/Z/r, 
p^ohihetjn LtothoJjttiinim %tati bu he 
who Slid it vvis fun at list to call in 
\tropos with h« r she us be fore hci time , 
and I cannot htlp stUisblj mouinin^ thit 
the fortune of our Kepubluk 4 0ulel not it 
least stay till lU) dajs weie numt eied 
libii ins would lind the origin of wars 
in the gieat exigt,eralion of luhes, and 
dots not stiek to say that in the <hys of 
the bteihfn tieneliei theie w is peue 
But aveist as I am by intiirc from all I 
wars, the more as they base been esptci 
illy fital to libriiits, I would have this 
one go on till we aie icduee 1 to wooden 
platters igun, rather than suirendei the I 
prmtiple to defeiiel winch it was undei 
taken Though 1 believe Slavery to have 
been the disc tf it, by so thoioughl) 
demoialising NoUliern politiiks for Us 
own purposes is to {,ive o)>p< rtunity and 
hope to lieason, yet I would not have 
our thought and purpose diverted from 
their tiue olijeet the maintenance of 
the idea ol tjovtinment We aie not 
meiely supprtsbing an enormous not, In t 
contending for the possibility of pel nii 
nent older coexisting with lem<K:i itu d 
hckleness, and while I would not supei 
stitiously venerate form to the saciihce 
of substance, neither would I forget that 
an adherence to fnceiUnt and piescnp | 
non cm alone give that continuity and 
coherence undtt a democratieal eonstiiu 
tioii which aie inherent m the person of 
a despotick monaich and the selfishness I 
of an aristocrat ical class 6M pro taitom | 
folmtas IS as dangerous m a majority as 1 
m a tyrant. 1 


I cannot allow the present production 
of my young friend to go out without a 
protest fiom me against a certain extrenu 
ness in his views, more pardonable m the 
poet than m the philosopher While 1 
agree with him, that the only cure for 
relx^llun is suppiession by force, yet I 
must animadvert ujion eeitam phrases 
wheic 1 seem l> see a coincidence with 
a popular fallacy on the subject of com 
jnomise On the one hand theie aie 
those who do not see that the vital prin¬ 
ciple of trovernnieni and the seminal 
principle, of I iw cannot jiroperly be 
made a subjei t of comj r imise at all, 
and on the other those who are qually 
blind to the tiuth that without i com 
promise of individual opinicms, intciests, 
an 1 even rights, no society would be 
possible Jtt vir ho iuti nmu F >1 
my own jiart I would gladly- 

1 * h I a song or two could make 

Lil t loekets diuv bv ihcir own buinin, 
All leap 111 light, to leave a wakf. 

Men s 1 earls an faces skyward 
liiinin ’ 

But, It strikes me, tain t |cst the time 
h(i stnngm woids with settisfaction 
W ut s wanted nc w s the silent rhyme 
Iwixt upright Will an downright 
Action 

Words, tf you keep ’em, pay their keep, 
But gabble’s tlie shoit cut to ruin , 

It s gratis, (gils half price ) but cheap 
At no rate ef it benders doin’. 
rbei ’s. nothin’ wus , le^s lis to set 
A marty 1 prem um upon jawrin 
Teapots git dangerous, ef you sliet 
Then lids down on em with Tort 
Warien 

’Bout long enough it s ben discussed 
W ho sot the magarine nhre, 

An’ whether, ef Bob Wickliflfe bust, 
’Fwould scale us more 01 How us 
higher 

D’ye s’poM* the (iret Foreseen s jdan 
W uz settled fer him m town^meetin^ ? 
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Or thet ther’ ’d Ijen no Fall o’ Man* 

Ef Adam’d on*y l>it a swcetin’? 

Oh, Jon’than, ef you want to be 
A rugged chap agin an’ hearty, 

Go fer wutever ’ll hurt Jeff D., 

Nut wut ’ll boost up ary party. 

Here’s hell broke loose, an' we lay flat 
With half the univarse a-singein’, 

Till Sen’tor This an’ Gov'nor Thel 
Slop squabblin’ fer the garding-ingin. 

It's war we’re in, not politics; 

It’s systems wrasllin’ now, not parties; 

An’ victory in the eend ’ll fix 

Where longest will an’ truest heart is. 

An’ wilt’s the Guv’ment folks about ? 
Tryin’ to hope ther’ ’s nothin’ doin', 

An’ look cz though they didn’t doubt 
Sunthin’ perlicklcr wuz a-brewin’. 

Ther’ ’s critters yit thet talk an’ act 
Fer wut they call Conciliation ; 

They’d hand a butf’lo-diove a tract 
When they wuz madder than all 
•Bashan. 

Conciliate ? it jest means dc kicked^ 

No metter how they jihrase an’ tone it; 

It means that we’re to set down licked, 
Thet we’re poor .shotes an’ glad to 
own it! 

A war on tick’s cz dear ’z the deuce. 

But it wun’t leave no lastin’ traces, 

Ez 'twould to make a sneakin’ truce 
Without no moral specie-basis : 

Ef greenbacks ain’t nut jest the cheese, 

1 guess ther’ ’s evils thcl’s extremer,— 

Fer instance,—shinplaster idecs 

Like them put out by Gov’nor 
Seymour. 

Last year, the Nation, at a word, 

When tremblin’ Freedom cried to 
shield her, 

Flamed weldin’ into one keen sword 
Waitin’ an’ longin’ fer a wieldcr : 

A splendid flash ! —but bow’d the grasp 
With sech a chance ez thet wuz tally ? 

Ther' warn’l no meanin’ in our r,lasj>, 
Half this, half thet, all shiUy-shally. 


More men ? More Man ! It's there wc 
fail; 

Weak plans grow weaker yit by 
lengthenin’: 

Wut u.se in addin* to the tail, 

When it’s the head’s in need o’ 
strengthenin’ ? 

We wanted one thet felt all Chief 
From r<iots o’ hair to sole o’ stockin’. 

Square-sot with thousan’-ton belief 
In him an’ us, ef earth went rcK'kin’ ! 

Ole llick'ry wouldn’t h.V stood sce-s.aw 
’Bout doin’ things till they wuz done 
with,— 

He’d smashed the tables o’ the Law 
In time o’ need tf» lo.id bis gun with ; 

He couldn’t see but jest one side,— 

Ef his, ’twuz God’s, an' thet wuz plenty 

An’ so his TorrarUs !" multiplied 
An army’s fightin’ weight by twenty. 

But this ’ere histin’, creak, creak, creak. 
Your cappen’s heart up with a derrick, 

Tins tryin’ to coax a lightnin’-strcak 
Out of a half-discouraged hay-rick, 

This bangin’ on mont’ urter niont’ 

Ker one sharp purpose ’mongst the 
twitter,— 

I tell ye, it doos kind o’ stunt 
The peth and speril of a critter. 

In six months where ’ll the People he, 

Ef leaders look on revolution 

Ez though it wuz a cup o’ tea,— 

Jest social el’mcnls in solution ? 

This weighin’ things dqos w'al enough 
When war cools down, an’ comes to 
writin’; 

But while it’s makin’, the true stulT 
Is pison-mad, pig>headed flghtin’. 

Democ’acy gives every man 

'Fhc right to Ire his own oppressor ; 

But a loose Gov’ment ain’t the plan, 
Helpless ez spilled bean.s on a dres.scr: 

I tell ye one thing we might larn 

From them smart critters, the 
Seceders,— 

Ef Irein’ right's the fust consaru, 

Ulie *fore-the‘fust’s cast-iron leaders. 
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lJul 'pears to me I see some signs 
Thet we're a-goin’ to use our senses ; 

J efF druv us into these hard lines, 

An’ ough’ to l>ear his half th’ expenses; 

Slavery’s Secession’s heart an* will, 
South, North, East, West, where’er 
you find it, 

An’ ef it drors into War’s mill, 

D’ye say them-thunder-stones sha’n’t 
grind it ? 

D’ye s’pose, ef Jeff giv him a lick. 

Ole Hick’iy’d tried his head to sofn 

So’s ’twoulflii’t hurt thet ebony stick 
Thet’s made our siile see stars so of’n ? 

“No!” he’d ha’ thundered, “on your 
knees. 

An' own one flag, one road to glory ! 

Soft-heartednc'>s, in times like these, 
Shows sof’ness in the upper story!” 

An* why shoulil we kick up a muss 
About the Pies’(hint’s pioclamation ? 

It ain’t a-goin’ to lib’rate us, 

Ef we don’t like emancipation : 

The right to be a cussed fool 
Is safe from all devices human. 

It’s common (ez a gin ‘1 rule) 

To every critter born o’ woman. 

.So wita all right, an' I, fer one, 

Tton’t think our cause ’ll lose in vally 

By rammin’ .Scriptur’ in our gun. 

An’ gittin’ Natur’ fer an ally: 

Thank God, s:iy I, fer even a plan 
To lift one human bein's level, 

Give one moie chance to make a man. 
Or, anyhow, to spile a devil! 

Not thet I’m one thet much expcc* 
Millennium by express to-moirer; 

They will miscarry, —I rec’lec’ 

Tu many on ‘em, to my .sorrer: 

Men ain’t made angels in a day, 

No matter how you mould an’ labour 
’em. 

Nor ’riginal ones, I guess, don’t stay 
With Abe so of’n ez with Abraham. 

The’ry thinks Fact a pooty thing, 

An’ wants the banns read right ensuin’; 


' But fact wun't noways wear the ring, 
’Thout years o’ seltin’ up an’ wooin’: 
Though, arler all, Time’s dial-plate 
Marks cent’ries. with the minute-finger, 
An’ Good can’t never come lu late, 
Though it doos seem to try an' linger. 

An’ come wut will, I think it’s grand 
Abe’s gut his willct last bloom-furnaced 
lu trial-flames till it ’ll stand 
j The strain o’ bein’ in deadly earnest: 

! Thet’s wut wc want,—we want to know 
i The folks on our side hez the bravery 
' To b'lieve cz h.ard, come weal, come w’oe, 
lu Free<lom ez JeflF doos in Slaveiy. 

Set the two forces foot to foot. 

An! every man knows who’ll be winner, 
Whose faith in God hez ary root 

Thet goes down deeper than his dinner: 
Then ’twill be fell Irom pole to pole, 
Without no need o’ proclamation, 
Earth's bij^est Country’s gut her soul 
An’ risen up Earth’s Greatest Nation ! 


No. vrii 

KETTELOPOTOMACIIIA 

PRKLIMINAKY NOTE 

In the month of Fcbruaiy, 1866, the 
editors of the “Atlantic Monthly " received 
from the Rev. jMr. Hitchcock of Jaalam a * 
i letter enclosing the macaronic verses which 
follow, .and jiromising to send more, if more 
should Ije communicatccL “They were 
rapped out on the evi.ning of Thursday 
last past,” he says, “by what claimed to 
be the spirit of my late predecessor In the 
ministry here, ihe Rev. Dr. Wilbur, through 
the medium of a young man at present 
domiciled in my family. As to the pos¬ 
sibility of such spiritual manifestations, or 
whether they be properly so entitled, 1 
j e.\press no opinion, as there is a dixision 
j of sentiment on that subject in the parish, 
and many persons of the highest respiKt- 
ability in social standing entertain opposing 
views. The young man who was improv^ 
as a meiiium submitted himself to the ex¬ 
periment with manifest reluctance, anti w 
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still unprepared to believe in the authenticity 
of the manifestations. During his residence 
with me his deportment has always been 
exemplary; he has been constant in his 
attendance upon our family devotions and 
the public ministrations of the Word, and 
has more than once privately staled to me, 
that the latter had often brought him under 
deep concern of mind. The table is an 
ordinary quadrupedal one, weighing about 
thirty pounds, three feet seven inches and 
a half in height, four feet square on tJje 
top, and of beech or maple, I am not 
definitely prepared to .say which. It had 
once belongerl to my res]>ected predecessor, 
and had been, so far as I can learn upon 
careful inquiry, of perfectly regular and 
correct habits up to the evening in question. 
On tliat occasion the young man previously 
alluded to had been sitting with his hands 
resting carelessly upon it, while I read over 
to him at his re<iuest certain jxirtions of tny 
last Sabbath's discourse. On a sudden the 
rappings, as they ai-e called, commenced 
to render themselves audible, at first faintly, 
but in process of time more distinctly and 
with violent agitation of the table. 'I'he 
young,man expre.ssed himself liotli surprised 
and pained by the wholly unexpected, and, 
so far as he was concerned, unprecedented 
occurrence. At the earnest solicitation, 
however, of several who happened to be 
present, he consented to go on with the 
experiment, and with the assistance of the 
alphabet commonly employed in similar 
emcrgencic-s, the following communication 
was obtained and written down immediately 
by myself. Whether any, and if so, how 
much weight shcmld be attached to it, 1 
venture no decision. I'hat Dr. Wilbur 
had sometimes employed his leisure in 
Latin versification I have ascertained to 
be the ca.se. though all that has been dis¬ 
covered of that nature among his papers 
consiists of some fragmentary passages of a 
version into hexameters of portions of the 
Song of Solomon. These I had cotn- 
mimicated about a week or ten days pre- 
vious[ly] to the young gtuitleman who 
officiated as medium in the communication 
afterward.s n'cclvcd. I have thus, I believe, 
stated all the material facts that have any 
elucidative bearing upon this mysterious 
occurrence." 


So far Mr. Hitchcock, who seems jjer- 
fectly master of Webster’s unabridged 
quarto, and whose flowing style leads him 
into certain further expatiations for which 
we have not room. We have since learned 
that the young man he speaks of was a 
sophomore, put under his care during a 

sentence of rustication from-College, 

where he had distinguished himself rather 
by physical experiments on the comparative 
power of resistance in window-glass to 
various solid .substances, than in the more 
regular studies of the place. In answer to 
a letter of inejuiry, the profes.sor of Latin 
says. “ There was no harm in the boy that 
I know of iKjyond his loving mischief more 
than l.atin, nor can I tliink of any .spirits 
likely to posse.s.s him e.vccpl tho.se com¬ 
monly called animal. He was certainly 
not remarkable for his Lainiity, but I sei^ 
nothing in the verses you enclose that 
would lead me to think them beyond his 
capacity, or the result of Jiny special 
inspiration whether of bf.vch or maple. 
Had that of birch been tried uix>n him 
earlier and more taithfully, the vcrsc'S would 
perhajjs have been belter in quality and 
certainly in quantity.’’ This exact and 
thorough scholar then go(‘S on to point out 
many false quantities and Ixirbansms. It 
is but fair to say, however, that the author, 
whoever he was, seems not to have been 
unaware of some of them him.sc1f, as is 
shown by a great many notes appended 
to the verses as we received them, and 
purporting to he by Staliger, Ik-ntley 
and others,—among them the Esprit de 
Voltaire f The.se we have oniiited as 
clearly meant to be humorous and alto¬ 
gether failing therein. 

Though entirely satisfk'd that the verses 
are altogether unworthy of Mr. W'llbur, who. 
seems to have fx-en a tolerable Latin 
scholar after the Ikshion of his day, yet wc 
have determined to print them here partly 
as belonging to the res gestte. of this collec- - 
tion. and partly ns a warning to their 
putative auUior which may keep him front-' 
.such indecorous pranks for the future. 

KETTELOPOTOMACHJA 

P. Ovidii Nasonis carmen heroieum - 
macamnicum perpkixatnetntm, inter Getas 
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gelico more compostum, rlenuo per medium ■ 
ardenti'tpiritunlein, adjuvantc* mensA. dia- ; 
bolicc obseissa, lectipcratmn, cunkpie Jo. 
Cunradi Schwar/ii umbne, aliisi necnon 
plurimis adjuvantibus, rcstilulutn, 

l.IhF.R I 

PUNCTORUM garretos colons ct celUira 
Qiiinque, 

Gutteribus quic el gautles sundayam 
abslingerc frontem, 

Plcrumqiic insidos solitn fluitare liciuoic 
Tanglepedem quern homines appellant 
Di quoque rotgiu, 

Pimpliidis, rubirundaque< Musa, O, 
Iwurbonolensqiie, 5 

Kenianas rixas procul, alma, brogipo- 
tentis 

Patricii cyalho.5 itcrantis ct liorrida bclla, 
Backos dum virides viridis Brigitla 
remittit, 

Linquens, e.xiinios eclebrein, da, Virgini- 
enscs 

Rowdes, prcecipue el Tr, hcrus alte, 
Polardc! to 

Insignes juveuesque, illo certanune lietos, 
Colcmane, 'I’ylere, nec vos oblivione 
relinquam. 

Ampla aquilx inviclre fausto est sub 
tegmine terra, 

Backyfer, ooiskeo pollens, elwnoque 
bipede, 

Socors pfcvsiduin el altrix (denique 
quidumiinaniivmi), 13 

Duplefveorum ubcirima ; illis et integre 
cordi cst 

Deplerc assidue et sine proprio incom- 
inodo fisaiin ; 

Nunc etiam placidum hoc opus invictique 
seciiti, 

(jQosam aurcos ni eggos voluissent immo 
nccare 

Quee peperit, saltern ac de illis meliora 
merentem. 20 

Coiididit hanc Smithius Dux, Captiiius 
inclytus ille 

Regis Ulyssre instar, docti arcum in* 
tondcrc longum j 
t 


Condidit ille Johnsmith, Virginiamque 
vocavil, 

Scttledit autem Jacobus rex, nomine 
primus, 

Rascalis implens ruptis, blagardisque 
deboshtis, 35 

Miiilibusr|ue ex Falstaffi legione fugatis 
Wenchisque illi quas poterant seducere 
nuptas; 

Virgineum, ah, littus matronis talibus 
impar! 

j Pi ogeniem .stirpe ex* hoc non sine stigmate 
ducunt 

Multi sese qui jactant tegum esse 
nepotes: 30 

Tlattd omnes. Mater, genitos qua; nuper 
habebas 

licllo fortes, consilio cautos, virtute 
decoros, 

Jamque et habes, sparso si patrio in 
sanguine virtus, 

Mostrabisque iteruin, antiquis sub astris 
reducta ! 

De illis qui upkikilant, dicebam, rumpora 
lanta, 35 

Ixtcheris et Floydis magnisqiie Extra 
01 dine BillLs; 

Est his prisca fides jurare et breakere 
wordum; 

Poppere fellcrum a tergo, aut stickere 
clam bowiknifo, 

llaud sane facinus, dignurn sed victrice 
lauro; 

I LaiTupere ct nigerum, factum praestaniius 
ullo: 40 

Ast chlamydcm piciplumatam, Icariam, 
flito et ineptam, 

Vanko gratis induere, ilium et valido 
railo 

insuper acii equitare docere est hospitio 
uti. 

Nescio an ille Polardus duplelveoribus 
ortus, 

Sed reputo v^^tius de radice poorwite* 
manorum; 45 

Fortuiti proles, ni fallor, Tylerus erat 
Prxsidis, omnibus ab Whigg^s nominatos 
a poor cuss; 

Et nobilem tertium evincit venerabile 

ml 
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Ast 'inimosi omnes belli({uc ad t}mp'ini 
hi' hi ’ 

Vocilerant Kti, piocul et si piuha, 
wvc 50 

llostem incautum atsito possmt shooteit 
sahi, 

ImpcniquL cainccs, tsset m stylus igmt n. 
Fro dulci spoluinnt tt hinc dangcit hlo 
Pi\. ccteiisque PoHrdus si becessia 
licla, 

be nuiiquatn lictuium juril res tt un 
heardof, 5; 

\trbo hx-sit, similisquc niuHci roosteii 
m\ iclo, 

Dunghilh solitus u\ ptillos wliopptrt 
mollts 

(rrantum, hirtlini'^os stripes quique et 
spltndida tollimt 

Sitlen, et \ ankus, territuni et omnem 
sirsuit ui belli 

bwjiu dalnnt opei'im isti oiune:>, 
noctesque dies]ue, & 

Saniuclem deniult^ete 'ivunciilum, id \ero 
sicctini, 

Ubenbus sed ejus, et horum e t culpa, 
lemotis, 

Paivamdoini vaceam, nei moia minim'’, 
querunt, 

Lacticarentem autem et dropp m vix 111 
die dantem, 

Keddite asum uli, et txel im''l)ant, reddite 
pappam * f, 

Polko ut consult, gemens. Hilly im 
murmurat } xUa, 

I cho lespondit, thesauro ex vacuo, 
pappun • 

1 lustra explorant pocketa, rubei narc 
repertum , 

Oflitia cxpulsi aspiciunt rapta, et 
Paradisum 

Occlusum, viridesque baud illis nascere 
backos, 70 

Stupent tunc oeulis madidis spittantque 
silenter 

Adhibeie usu ost longo vires prorsus 
inepti, 

St non ut qui gnndeat awe trabemve 
reuol\ It, 

Virginian) excruciant totis nunc mightibu* 
niatreui, 


Non melius, putt, nono jianis dimidumine 
t st 75 

Rtailtrc ibi non posse est easus 
commonci ullo, 

Tanto intentius mipnmeie est opus cn,o 
St ituta, 

Nemo propterei pej ir mtlioi, sine 
doubto, 

Obtineal qui contrattiiin si et postea 
rhino, 

I rgo Pol Ildus, SI quis, inexsuperabilis 
htios, 8 

Culeinanus inii)i\ilus nmduin, alque in 
pm pure natus 

lylerus lohanidis eelensqut m fliti 
Iiiathanitl, 

Quisque optans digitos in l intiiin stakere 
piuui, 

Adstant ateiiu li imjir ueie aut peiiiim 
pert leges 

Quales os mistium rabi li ties t^it 
molossi, o 

Quales aut dubium textum itii in sestc 
niini^tri, 

lalts (luumstabant nunc n stii mopes 
hoe job 

llisque Polaidus \oce einoii talia 
fatus 

Pnmum lutem, viluti st m >s, pro.iep'^ 
quisque liquor at, 

Quisque et Nicotianum ingcns quid inseiit 
atruin j > 

Ilerodm nitnlum deeus ii solamen 
avitum, 

Masticat it simul altisouans, spittitque 
profuse 

Quis de Virginia meruit pi'X.stantnis 
unquam > ‘ 

Quis sc pro pitna curivit nnpigie tutum? 

bpeechisquc artieuhsriut hominum quis 
fortior ullus, 9S 

Ingemin ms penn-t bekos et vulneia vocisi* 

Quisnam putidius (hie) sirsuit \anki 
nimicos, 

S*pius aut declit ultio datam et biokt 
his parolam ? 

Mente inquassalus solidaque tyranno 
minante, 

ITornsonis (hic) Iwmbis mnenia ct ilta 
quatente, tdo 
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Sese promptum (hie) jactans Yankos 
lickerc centum, 

Atque ad lastuiii invictus non sunendidit 
unquam ? 

Krgo hand meddlite, posco, ' mique 
relinquite (hie) hoc job. 

Si non—knifumque enormem mostrat 
spittatque treinendus. 

Dixerat: ast alii rcliqiiorant et sine 
pause X05 

Pluggos incunibunt maxillis, uterque 
vicissini 

Certamine innocuo valde rnadidam in- 
quinat aasem : 

Tylerus autem, diimquc liquorat aiidus 
hostis, 

Mirum aspicit duplumque bibentem, 
aslante Lyoco ; 

Ardens iinpavidusepic edidit lamen impia 
verba; xio 

J.)upliim (juamvis te aspicio, esses atqne 
vigint), 

Mendacem dicerem totumque (hie) 
thrasherem acervuni; 

Nempe ct thrashain, doggonatus (hie) sim 
nisi faxem ; 

Lainbaslabu onmes catawc>mpositer-(hic) 
que chawani ! 

Dixit et impulsus Ryeo ruilur bene 
thus, „5 

Illi nam graviduin caput et latercm habet 
in hatto. 

Hunc inhiat titiibansquc I’olardus, 
optat et ilium 

Slickerc itiermem, piotegit autem rite 
Lyjeus, 

Kt pronos gcininos, oculis dubitanlibus, 
heros 

Cernit ct irritus hostes, dmnqiie cxcogitat 
utrum X20 

Primum inpitchere, corruil, inter utrosque 
recuinbit, 

Magno asino similis nimio sub pondere 
quassus: 

Colemanus hos inoestus, tristc rumi- 
nansque solamen, 

Inspicit hiccans, cimimspittat terque 
cul}antcs; 

Funereisque his ritibus huraUUs iadc 
SOlutis, 135 


Sternitur, invalidusque illis superincidit' 
infans; 

Hos sepclit soninus ct snorunt comi- 
sonantes, 

Watchmanus insciOs ast calybooso deinde 
reponit. 


No. IX 

[The Editors of the "Atlantic” have 
received so many letters of inquiry con¬ 
cerning the literaiy remains of the late Mr. 
Wilbur, mentioned by his colleague and 
I successor, Rev. Jeduthun Hitchcock, in a 
communication from which we made some 
extracts in our numb<T for Februarj', 1863, 
and have been so repeatedly urged to print 
some part of them for the gratification of 
the public, that they felt it their duty at least 
to make some effort to satisfy so urgent a 
demand They ha\<' accordingly carefully 
examined the papers intrusted to them, but 
find most of the productions of Mr. Wilbur’.*! 
pen so fragmentary, and even chaotic, 
written as they are on the backs of letters 
in an exceedingly cramped cbirography,— 
here a memorandum for a sermon; there 
an observation of the weather; now the 
measurement of an extraordinary head of 
cabbage, and then of the cerebral cajiadty 
of .some reverend brother deceased; a calm 
inquiry into the stale of modern literature, 
ending in a method of detecting if milk be ' 
impoverished with water, and the amount 
thereof; one leaf beginning with a gene¬ 
alogy, to be interrupted halfway down with 
an entry that the brindle cow had calved, 
—that any attempts at selection seemed 
desperate. His only complete work, " An 
linquiry concci'ning the lenth Horn trf the. 
neast," even in the abstract of it given by 
Mr. Hitchcock, would, by a rough com- " 
putation of the printers, fill five entire 
numbers of our journal, and as be attempts, ' 
by a new application of decimal fractions, ’, 
to identify it with the Emperor Julian, 
seems hardly of immediate concern to the 
general reader. Even the Table-Talk, / 
though doubtle*» oHginnlly highly intebesti O 
ing in the domestic circle, is so largel/c, 
made up of theological discussion aitd-j, 
matters of local or preterite interest, ,ihat ' 
we have found it hard to extract an^lhing ' 
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that would at all satisfy expectation. But, prosaic i.s the apprehension of symlxils by 
in order to silence further inquiiy, we sub- the minds of most men. It is not one .sect 
join a few passages as illustrations of its nor another, but all, who, like the dog of 
general character. ] the fable, have let drop the spiritual sub¬ 

stance of .symbols for their material shadow. 

1 think I could go near to be. a perfect If one attribute miraculous virtuc.s to mere 
Christian if 1 were always a visitor, as I have holy water, that beautiful emblem of inwarrl 
sometimes been, at the house of some purification at the door of (iod's house, 
ho.spitab1c friend. 1 can show a gi'eat deal another cannot comprehend the significance 
of self-denial where the best of everything \ of baptism without bt'iiig ducked over head 
is urged upon me with kindly importunity. ] and ears in the liquid vehicle thereof. 

It is not .so very hard to turn the other 

cheek for a kiss. And when 1 meditate [Perhaps a word of historical comment 
upon the pains taken for our entertainment maybe permitted here. My late revered 
in this life, on the endless variety of seasons, ; predecessor was, I would humbly all'inn, 
of huntan character and fortune, on the i from prejudice .is falls to the lot of 

costliness of the hangings and furniture of I jfjg most highly favoured inciividunl.s of our 
our dwelling here, I sometimes feel a i species. 'I'o be sure, I liavc heard him 
singularjoy in looking upon myself as Hod's ' c,ay that "what were called .strong pre¬ 
guest. and cannot Imt believe that we ; judices were in fact only the reimlsion of 
should all be wiser and happier, because j sensitive organisation-, from that moral anct 
more grateful, if we were alway.s mindful i nvcnphysicaleffluviiimthrougliwhiohsoiiie 
of our privilege ill tins regard. And should ; lu^turcs by providoniial appointment, like 
we not rate more cheaply any honour that i certain un.savoury quadrupeds, give warning 
men could pay u.s, if we remembered that ! of their neighbourhood. Ik'tter ten niis- 
every day w'e sat at the taljle of the Great taken suspicions of this kind lli.^n one close 
King.? Yet must we not forget that we encounter.” Thi.s he s.iid somewh.at in 
arc in .strictest bonds Hi.s servants also; for heat, on btdng questioned as to bis motives 
there is no impiety so abject as that which j fg,. fiiways refusing Ins puljiit to those itin- 
expects to be dead-headed {uf ihi diuiin) j e^nt professors of viearions benevolence 
through life, and which, calling itself trust j .^vho end their di.scours< s by taking up a 
in Providence, is in reality asking Provi- ; collection. But at another time I remember 
lienee to trust us and taking up all our goods ; his .saying, '' that there, was one large thing 
on f.ilse pretences. It is a wise rule to ! which small minds always found room for, 
take the world as we find it. not always to and that was great prejudices.” Thi.s, 
leave it so. however, by the way. 'I'hc statement 

which 1 purposed to make wa.s sinqily this. 

It has often set me thinking when 1 find Down to A. n. 1830. Jaalain had consisted 
that I can always pick up plenty of empty of a single jxirish, with one house set apart 
nuts under my shai;bark-tree. The squirrels for religious services. In that year the 
know them by their lightness, and 1 have j foundations of a IkqStist Society were laid 
seldom seen one with the marks of their ! by the labours of Jsider Joa.sh Q. Balcom, 
teeth in it. What a school-house is the 2d. As the inenibcr.s of the now body 
world, if our wits would only not play were drawn from the First Parish, Mr. 
truant! P'or I obsci've that men set most Wilbur was for a lime considerably cxcr- 
store by forms and symbols in proportion cised in mind. He even went so far as on 
as they arc mere shells. It is the outside one occasion to follow the reprehensible 
they want and not the kernel. What stores practice of the earlier Puritan divines in 
of such do not many, who in material choosing a punning text, and preached 
things are as shrewd as the squirrels, lay from Hebrews xiii. 9; "lie not carried 
up for the spiritual winter-supply of them- about with divers and strange doctrines." 
selves and their children! I have seen He afterwards, in accordance with one of 
churches that seemed to me gamers of • his own maxims,—"to gel a dead injury 
these withered nuts, for it is wonderful how j out of the mind as soon as is deoeotf 
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bury it, and then ventilate,”—in accord- ! men’s conscia recti, or cerlanity of being 
ance witli this maxim, I say, lie liveti on | right, was nothing to the women’s, 
very friendly terms with Rev. Shearjashub I 

^rimgour, present pastor of the -Baptist j When 1 once asked his opinion of a 
Society in jalaani. Yet I think it was i poetical composition on which I had ex- 
never imple.ising to him that the church pended no little pains, he read it attentively, 

edifice of that society (though otherwise a and then remarked, " Unless one's thought 

ercditable specimen of architecture) remained more neatly m verse than in prose, it 

without a b('ll, as indeed it docs to this jg wiser to refrain. Commonplace gains 
d.iy. So much seemed necessary to do ■ nothing by l>eing translated into rhyme, 
away with any appearance of acerbity to- j for it is sometiting which no hocus-pocus 
ward a respectable community of professing can transubstantiate* with the real presence 
Cliristians, which might be suspected in of living thought. You entitle your piece, 
tlie conclusion of the above ]>aragraph.-- * My Mother’s Crave,’ and expend four 

J- of useful paper in detailing your 

emotions there. But, my clear sir, vv,'itering 
In lighter moods he w.is hot averse from does not improve the quality of ink, even 
.in innocent p'.ay upon wonls. Looking though-you should do it with tears. To 
up from his newspaper one morning, as 1 publish a son-ow to Tom, Dick, and 
entered liis study, he s.iid, ‘ ‘ When I re.af! I larry is in some sort to advertise its 
a debate in (,'ongress, I feel as if I were ; unreality, for I have observed in my inter- 
siiling at the feet of Zeno m the .shadow ol ! course with the afflicted that the dcept-sl 
the I’otlico.” On iny e\pn*ssing a natur.il ; griefinstinctiv'ely hides its face with its hands 
surprise, he added, .smiling, “ W'hy, at . and is silent. Jf your piece were printed, 
such times the only view winch honourable j 1 have no doubt it would be popular, for 
members give me of wli.at goes om in the j people like to fancy that they feel much 
world is tliruugii their mtercalumniations. ” better than the trouble of feeling. I would 

1 smiled at tins after .a iiiumeiit's I'clleclion, put all poets on oath whether they have 

and he added gravely, The most punclili- striven to say everything they possibly 
ous refinement of manners is the only salt could think of. 01 to leave out all they 
that will keep a democracy from stinking ; could not help.s.aying. In your own case, my 

and what are w'o to evpccl from the jjeople, worthy young fneinl, what you have written 

if their rejire-jcnlativcs set them .such lessons? is merely a deliberate exercise, the gym- 

.Mr Everett's whole life has been a sermon j nastic of sentiment. For your excellent 
from this text. 'I'lierc was, at least, this | maternal relative is still alive, and is to take 
.T-dv.intage m duelling, that it set a certain j tea with me this evening, D. f. Beware 
limit on the tongue. W'lien Society laid j of simulated feeling; it is hypocrisy’s first 
by tlie i.vpier, It buckled on the more subtle j cousin; it is e.specially dangerous to a 
blade of etiquette when-witli to keep oblrit- ; preacher; for he who s;iys one day. 'Go 
sive vulgaiity at bay. ” In this connection, j to, let me scorn to bt* pathetic,' may be 
I may be permitted to recall a playful ' nearer than he thinks to .saying, ‘Go to, 
leinark of hi.s upon another occasion. The ! lei me seem to be virtuous, or earnest, or 
p.vinfiil divisions in the First I’arish, A.tJ. I under sonow for sin.' Depend upon it, 
1844, occasioned by the wild notions in 1 S,ippbo loved her verses more sincerely 
rc-snoct to the rights of (what Mr. Wilbur, I th,in she did Phaon, and Petrarch his 
so fir as concerned the reasoning faculty, i sonnets better than ].aura, who was indeed 
always called) the unf.iirer part of creation, 
put forth by Miss Parthenia Almira Fitz, 
are too well known to need more than a 
passi ng allusion. It was during these heats, 
long since happily nll.iyed, th.it Mr. Wilbur that will make all elegies hateful. When 

remarked that “the Church had more 1 was of your age, I also for a time mistook 

trouble in dealing with one j/z^resiarch tlmn my desire to write verses for an authentic 

with twenty A<?resmrchs,” and that the call of my nature in that direcUon. But one 


but his poetical stalking-horse. After you 
shall have once heard that muffled rattle of 
clods on the coffin-rul of an irreparable loss, 
you will grow actjiuainted with a pathos 
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day as I was going forth for a walk, with I 
niy head full of an ‘ Elegy On the Death of { 
Flirtilla,’ ami vainly groping after a rhyme 
for lily that should not be silly or chilly, I 
saw my eldest Imy Homer busy over the 
rain-water hogshead, in that childish experi¬ 
ment at parthenogenesis, the changing a 
horse-hair into a water-snake. An immer¬ 
sion of six weeks showed no change in the 
obstinate filament. Here was a stroke of | 
unintended sarcasm. Had I not been doing * 
in my study precisely what my boy was i 
doing out of doors? Had my thoughts 
any more chance of coming to life by being 
submerged in rhyme than his hair by 
soaking in water ? I burned my elegy and 
took a course of I-'dwai-db on the Will. 1 
People do not make poetry; it is made out [ 
of them by a process for which 1 do not i 
find myself fitted. Nevertiteless, the writing 
of verses is a good rhetorical exercitation, 
as teaching us what to shun most carefully 
in prose. For prose bewitched is like 
window-glass with bubbles in it, distorting 
what it should show with pellucid veracity.” 

It is unwise to insist on doctrinal pofnt.'^ 
as vital to religion. The Bread of Lifp is 
wholesome and sufficing in itself, but gulped ! 
down with these kick-shaw's cooked up by 
theologians, it is apt to product' an indiges¬ 
tion, nay, even at last an incurable dy.^.pepsia 
of scepticism. 

One of the most inexcusable \veakne.sses 
of Americans is in signing .their names to 
wh.at arc called credentials. But for my 
interposition, a person who shall bo name¬ 
less would have taken from this town a 
recommendation for an office of trust 
subscribefj by the .selectmen and all the 
voters of both parties, ascribing to him as 
many good qualities as if it had been his 
tombstone. 'Ilte excuse was that it would 
tie well for the town to lie rid of him, as it 
would erelong be obliged to maintain him. 

1 would not refuse my name to modest 
merit, but' I would be as cautious as in 
signing a bond. [I trust I shall lx: sub¬ 
jected to no imputation of unbecoming 
vanity, if I mention the fact that Mr. W. 
indorsed my own qualifications as teacher 
of the high-school at Pequash Junction. 

J. H. ] Ti^en I see a certificate of character 


with everybody's name to it, I regard it 
as a letter of introduction from the Devil. 
Never give a man your name unless you 
arc willing to trust him with your reputa¬ 
tion. 

There seem nowadays to be two sources 
of liter ary iiisjnration, —fulness of mind and 
emptiness of pocket. 

I am often struck, especially in reading 
Montaigne, Milh the ohviou'jiicss and fuinili- 
arity of a great writer's tlioughl.s, and the 
freshness they gain because said by him. 
The truth is, we mix their greatness with 
all they s.ay and give it our best attention. 
Johannes Faber sic cogitavit would be no 
enticing preface to a Ixiok, Imt an accredited 
name gives credit like the signature to a 
note of hand. It is the advantage of fame 
that it is always privileged to takt* the world 
by thh button, and a thing is weightier for 
Shrikespeare’s uttering it by the whole 
amount of his pci-sonality. 

It is singular how impatient men are w'ith 
overpraise of others, how patient with over¬ 
praise of themselves ; and yet the one does 
them no injury, while the other may bo 
their ruin. 

Peopl" are apt tfi confound mere alertness 
of mind with attention, 'J'hc one is but 
the flying abroad of all the faculties to the 
ojH'ii doors and windows at every passing 
rumour ; the other is the eonccatration of 
every one of ihcni in a single focus, as 
in the alchemist over his alembic at the 
moment of expect«l projection. Attention 
is the stuff that memory is made of, and 
memory is accumullued genius. 

Do not look for the Millennium as 
imminent. One generation is apt to get 
all the wear it can out of the cast clothes 
of the last, and is always sure to use up 
every paling of the old fence that will hold 
a nail m building the new. 

You suspect a kind of vanity in my 
genealogical enthusiasm. Perhap.s you arc 
fight; but it is a universal foible. Where it 
does not show itself in a ixirsotud and private/ 
way, itbefcomes public and js^egarious,.. We ' 
fiaiter ourselves la Pilgrim Fathetii, fditl 
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the Virguiun ottshoot of t. iransiorttd 
convict swill i\ith thf fuKVof i ta 
nicisliv I’lnli of birth 1 lidM* noti<f*il 
t-ikc-j two ioi nis On* tompl \ci ntly ti ti i s 
him‘-clf up to T, coiont't anollu i defi intly 
to i lipstont 111** sentimint is prccisily 
the mu in botli t isis onlj tint one is the 
positiM mil tlu olh I till nt^tliM pole of 
It 

Suing i ^oit the other (liy knee hug in 
order to grt/ with Uss troubli itsuimil 
to im t t\|u: of till coiiimun notion of 
pnyti Movt people ire rt «ly tn* i I 
to go dmn on thiir knits for rmtirnl 
lltssings but bow few for those spintui) 
gifts whieh done ire in ai sw« >■ to our 
oiisons if we but kmw it' 

'*'0111 leeii'e nowiihjs setm to hi\e 
hit u]K)n i niw in u ihs ition of the moth 
mil till n itlk Ihii would lock up iht 
111 ht of 1 1 util 1 l pool I sv< Ik should put 
It out in liLi cftoit to driw nigh to it 


No \ 

MK nosi V uKiiow rt) nil 

IDirOR 01 llIF ^ILVMIC 

MON nil \ 

1)| AK Sii \ oul Icltei tome to lim 
kc<iu<siin’ me to pletsc he futinj , 
hut 1 lilt t tn ide upon a pHn 

'Ihit knows wilts eoniin’, gall oi 
hone y 

s times the world cloos look so 
(jucei, 

Odd fancies conti afoie I ctll ein , 
An’ then apin, fov hill i yiai, 

No preaeher thout .i call’s inoie 
solemn 

\ oil le ’n w int o’ svmthin light an’ cute, 
Katllm’ in’shrtw*lan km o’jingltish, 
An’ wish, peividin’ it ’ould suit, 

I’d like an’ citify my I nghsh 
\ hn wiite long tailed, tf I plca'^e,— 

Hut when I’m jokin’, no, I thankee , 

1 hen, ’foie I know it, my idees 
Run heltei skelter into Yankee. 


Sence I b^pni to scribble rhyme, 

I tell ye wut, I liain’t lien foolin’, 

The parson s books, lile, death, an’ time 
llcv took some tiouble with my 
schoolin’; 

Nor th’ airth don’t gil put out with me, 
'Ihet love her ’z though she wuz a 
woman; 

Why, th’ am t a bird upon the tree 
But half foigives my l>ein’ human 

• 

An’ yit I kive th unhighstluxileil way 
Ol’ farmers he ’ when I wuz youngei , 

1 heir talk w u/ mealier, an 'oukl stay, 
While l)ook froth seems to whet your 
hunger, 

hor puttin in i downright luk 

twixt Huinlmgs e\es, ihcr ’s few can 
metch It, 

i\n’ then it litlvcs my thoughts er sbek 
Ez stiet graint d hickory does a hetchet. 

But when I can t, T can t, diet s all, 

1 ox Nalui won i put up with gullin’. 
Tdets you htv t shove an' hnil 

Like i druv pig iin t wadh i mullein 
Liv*. though s .11111 sent for, thiii all nfts 
O sense they pout an’ resli ye onwards, 
Like uvtrs wlnn south lyin’ diifts 

I<el tint th’ old airili " a wheelin’ 
sun wauls 

I mu wuz, the ihinies come eiowdm’ 
thu k 

I / tifiiee stekns aitei ’lection, 

\n’ into aiy pi u t ’oukl stick 
Witlunt no bother not objection ; 

But senec the wai m\ thoughts hang 
back 

I / though I wanted to enlist ’em, 

\n sulis lutes,— don’t never lack, 
But then they’ll slope afoie you’ve 
mist ’em 

Ntithm’ don’t seem like wut it wuz; 

I tan I see wut there is to hendei, 

An* yit my brains jes* go buz/, bit//. 
Like bunililchees agin a winder*; 

’lore these times come, in all aiith’s row, 
Thei' wuz one quiet place, my head irt, 
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Where I could hide an’ think,—but now 
It’s all one teeter, hopin', dreadin'. 

Where’s Peace ? I start, some clear- 
blown night, 

W^hen gaunt stone Avails grow numb 
an’ number, 

An', creakin’ 'cross the snow-crus’ white, 
Walk the col’ starlight into summer ; 

Up grows the moon, an’ swell by swell 
Thru the pale pasturs silvers dimmer 
Than the last smile thet striA’es to tell 
O' love gone, heavenward in its 
shimmer. 

I hev ben gladder o’ sech things 

Than cocks o’ spring or bees o’ clover, 
They filled my heart with livin’ springs, 
lUit now they seem to freeze ’em over; 
Sights innercent ez babes on knee, 

Peaceful ez eyes o’ pastur’d cattle, 

Jes’ coz they be so, seem to me 

To rile pie more with thoughts o' 
liattlc. 

In-doors an’ out by spells 1 try ; 

Ma’am Natur' keeps her spin-wheel 
goin’, 

lJut leaves my natur’ stiff and <lry 
Kz fiel’s o’ clover arter mowin'; 

An’ her jes’ keejiin’ on the same, 

Calmer 'n a clock, an’ never carin', 

An’ findin’ nary thing to blame. 

Is wus than ef she took to swearin'. 

Snow-flakes come whisperin’ on the pane j 
The charm makes blazin’ logs so ; 
pleasant, ! 

Put I can’t hark to wut they’re say’n’, t 
With Grant or Sherman oilers present; • 
The chiinbleys shudder in the gale, 

Thet lulls, then suddin takes to 
flappin’ 

Like a shot hawk, but all’s ez stale ! 

To me ez so much sperit-rappin’. 

Under the yaller-pines I house, 

When sunshine makes 'era all sweet- ; 
scented. 

An’ hear among their furry boughs 
The baskin’ west-wind purr contented, 


While ’way o’erhead, ez sweet .an’ low 
Ez distant bells thet ring for meetin’. 
The wedged wdl' geese their bugles blow. 
Further an’ further South retreatin’. 

Or up the slippery knob I stiain 
An’ see a hundred hills like islnn's 
Lift their blue woods in broken chain 
Out o’ the sea o’ snowy silence ; 

I The farm-smokes, swedes’ sight on airth, 
Slow thru the winter air a-shrinkin’ 
i Seem kin’ o’ sad, an’ roun’ the health 
} Of empty places set me thinkin’. 

' Heaver lo.ars hoarse with meltin' snows, 

I An’ rattles di’nion's from his granite; 
Time wuz, he .snatched away niy prose, 
An’ into psalms or satires ran it; 

But he, nor all the rest thet once 
Started my blood to countiy-dancc.s, 
Can’t set me goin' more 'n a dunce 
'J’het hain’t no use for dreams an’ 
fancies. 

R.it-tat-tat-tattlo thru the street 
I hear the drummers makin’ riot, 

An' I set thinkin’ o’ the feet 

Thet follercd once an' now :i»c 
ijiiiet, - 

White feet ez snowdiop.s innercent, 

Thet never knowc<l the jAaths o' Satan, 
Whose cornin’ step ther’ ’.s ears tlict won’t, 
No, not lifelong. leave off awaitin’. 

Why, haiu't I held ’em on my knee ? 

Didn’t I love to see ’em growin’, 
Three likely lads ez wal coukl Ik;, 

Hahnsomc an’ ^brnve an* not tu 
knowin’ ? 

I set an’ look into the blaze 

Whose natur’, jes’ like theirn, keeps 
climbin’, 

Ez K»ng ’z it lives, in shinin’ ways, 

An’ half despise myself for rhymin’. 

Wut's words to them whose faith an’ truth 
On War's red techstone rang true 
metal, 

Who ventered life an’ love an’ youth 
For the grot prize o’ death in battle ? 
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To ]iiin who, deadly hurt, agen 

Flashed on afore the charge's thunder, 
Tippin’ with fire the b<jlt of men 
Thet rivetl the Rebel line asvmder ? 


! No. XI 

I MR. Ut)SKA BIGLOVV’S SPEECH 
IN MARCH MEETING 


Tain’t right to hev the young go fust, 

All thiol)I)in' full o’ gifts an’ giaces, 

Leavin’ life’s paupers dry cz dust 

To try an’ make b’licvc fill tindr 
platx's : 

Nothin' but tells us wut we miss, 

Ther''s gajjs our lives c.an’l never fay 
in. 

An’ ihet world seems so fur from this 
l,ef’ for us loafers to grow gray in ! 

My eyes cloud up for rain ; iny mouth 
Will lake to iwiichin’ roun’ the 
cornels; 

T pity molliers, lii, down South, 

For all tlu-y sot among the scorners : 

I'd .'.oonei take my chance to sian’ 

At Jedgmcnt where your meanest 
slave is, 

Than at (lod’s bar hoi’ ujj a h.nn’ 

¥.1 drippin’ led e/, yourn, Jeff Davis ! 

Come, Peace! not like a mouiiier 
bowed 

For honour lost an' dear ones wasted, 

But proud, to meet a people pioud, 

With e)es thet tell o’ triumph lasted ! 

Come, with ban’ giippin’ on the hill, 

An step thet proves ye Victory's 
daughter I 

Longin' for you, our sperits w'ilt 

Like shipwrecked men’s on rafs for 
water. 

tJome, while our country feels the lift 
Of a grot instinct .shoutin’ “ h'or- 
W'avds !” 

.\’i' knows thet freedom ain’t a gift 
Thet terries long in ban’s o’ cowanls 1 

Come, sech ez moiher.s prayetl for, when 
They kissed their cross wdth lips thet 
quivered, 

An’ bring fair wages for brave men, 

A nation saved, a race delivered ! 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ATLANTIC 
MOXTHT.Y 

' JAAI.AM, April 5, 1866. 

I My dear SiR,-- 

i (an’ noticin’ by your kiver thet you're 
I some clearer than, wut you w’uz, I enclose 
i the deffrence) I dunno ez I know jest 
; how to interdooce this las’ pcrduction of 
I my mews, ez Parson Willber alius called 
! 'em, which is goin’ to be the last an’ stay 
; the last onless sunthin’ pertikier sh'd 
i interfear which I don’t expec’ ner I 
I wun't yield lu ef it wuz ez pressin’ ez a 
deppity Shiriff. Sence Mr. Wilbui's 
disease I hevn’t bed no one thet could 
dror out my talons, lie ust to kind o’ 
wine me up .an’ set the penderlum agoin’ 
an' then .somehow 1 seemed to go on 
tick as it w'ear tell I run down, but the 
noo minister ain’t of the same brewin’ 
nor I can’t seem to git ahold of no kine 
of burning nater in him but sort of slide 
rite oft' as you du on the eedge of a 
mow. Minnysleoril natur is wal enough 
an’ a site better’n most other kincs I 
know on, but the other sort sech as 
Welbor hod wuz of the Lord's makin’ 
an’ naterally more wonderfle an’ sweet 
lastin’ leastways to me so fur as heerd 
from. lie used to interdooce ’em 
smooth ez ile athout sayin’ nothin’ in 
pertickler an’ I misdoubt he didn't set 
so much by the sec’nd Ceres as wut he 
done by the Fust, fact, he let on onct 
thet his mine misgive him of a sort of 
failin' off in spots. He wuz as outspoken 
as a norwester he wuz, but I tole him 1 
hoped the fall wuz from so high up thet 
a feller could ketch a good many times 
fust afore cornin’ bunt onto the ground 
as I sec Jethro C. Swett from the lueetin' 
house steeple up to th’ old perrish, an’ 
took up for dead but he’s alive now an” 
spry as wut you be. Turnin’ of it over 
I recclected how they ust to put v^ut 
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they called Argymiince onto the frunts 
of poymns, like poorches afore Itousen 
whare you could rest ye a spell whilst 
you wuz concludin' whether you’d go in 
or nut espeshully ware tha wuz darters, 
though 1 most alius found it the best 
plcn to go in fust an’ think afterwards 
an’ the gals likes it best tu. I dno as 
speechis ever hez any argimunts to ’em, 
I never see none thet hed an’ I guess 
they never du but tha must alius lie 
a H’giunin' to everythin’ athout it is 
Ktarnity so I’ll l*cgin rite away an’ any¬ 
body may put it afore any of his speeches 
ef it soots an’ welcome. I don't claim 
no paytenl. 

THE ARGYMHNT 

Interducshin, w’ich may be skipt. 
Begins by talkin’ about himself; thet’s 
jest natur an’ most gin’ally alius pleasin’, 
I b’leevc I’ve notist, to one of the 
cumpany, an’ thet’s more than wut you 
can say of most speshes of talkin’. Nex’ 
comes the giitin’ the goodwill of the 
orjimce by lettin’ ’em gelher from wut 
you kind of ex’dentally let drop thet they 
air about East, A one, an* no mistaik, 
skarc ’em up an’ take ’em as they rise. 
Spring interdooced ivith a fiew approput 
flours. Speach finally begins witch 
nobuddy needn’t feel obolygated to read 
as I never read ’em an’ never shell lids 
one ag'in. .Subjick staited ; expanded ; 
deiayted ; extended. Pump lively. 
Subjick staited ag'in so’s to avide all 
mistaiks. (Jinnle remarks; continoocd ; 
kerried on; pushed furdcr; kind o’ gin 
out. Subjick r«!staited ; dielooted ; 
stirred up pcrmiscoous. Pump ag’in. 
Gits back to where he sot out. Can’t 
.seem to stay thair, Ketches into Mr. 
Seaw'ard’s hair. Breaks loose ag’in an’ 
staits his subjick ; stretches it; turns it; 
folds it; onfolds it; folds it :^’in so’s’t 
no one can’t find d. Argoos with an 
imedginary bean thet ain’t aloud to say 
■nothin’ in repleye. Gives him a real 
godd dressin' an’ is settysfide he's rite. 


Gits into Johnson’s hair. No use tryin’ 
to git into bis head. Gives it up. Hez 
to stait his subjick ag’in ; duos it back- 
’ards, sideways, eendways, criss-cross, 
bevellin’, noways. Gits finally red on it. 
Concloods. Concloods more. Reads 
some xlrax. Secs his subjick a-nosin’ 
round ai ter him ag’in. Tries to avide it. 
VV’un't dll. ,'I//.fstates it. Can’t conjec- 
tur’ no other plaw.sable way of staytin’ 
on it. Tries pump. No fx. Finely 
concloods to conclood. Yeels the flore. 

You kin spall an’ punrtooate thet as 
you please. I alius do, it kind of puls a 
noo sort of close onto a word, thisere 
funattick spellin' tloos an’ takes ’em out 
of the prissen dress they wair in the 
Dixonary. Ef I squeeze the cems out 
of ’em it’.s the main thing, .ui’ wut 
they wuz made for; wilt’s lelt's jest 
piunmis, 

Mistur Wilbur sez he to me onct, sez 
he, “ Ifosee,’’ sez he, “in litlerytoor the 
only gowl thing is Natur. It’s amazin’ 
hard to come at,” sez he, “but onct git 
it an’ you’ve gut everythin’. Will’s the 
sweetest small on airih ? ” sez he. 
“ Noomone hay,” sez *, pooty btesk, 
for he wuz alius hankerin’ round in 
hayin’. “Nawthin’ of the kine,” sez 
he. “ My leetle Iliihly’s breath,” sez I 
ag’in. “You’re a good lail,” sez he, 
his eyes .sort of ripplin' like, ft)r he lost a 
balxi onct nigh about her age,—you’re 
a good lad ; but 'tain’t thet nuther,” sez 
he. “Ef you want to know',” .sez he, 
“open your winder Of a mornin’ et ary 
season, .and you’ll larn thet the best of 
perfooms is jest fresh air, fresh airf sez 
he, empbysi.sin’, “athout no mixtur, 
Thel’s wut / call natur in writin’, and it 
bathes my lung.s and washes ’em sweet 
whenever I git a whiff on't,” sez he. I 
offen think o’ thet wlien I set down to 
write, but the winders are so ept to git 
stuck, an’ breakin’ a ixanc costs sun* 
thin’. 

Yourn for the last time* 

to be cOntinpOed, 

' _ - Hosra fiitjyuw. 
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I JiON’ I much b’post, howb'ever I should 
])len It, 

I could gjt boosled into th’ House or 
Stnnii,— 

Nut while the twoleggcd gab-raachine’s 
so plenty, 

’n ibhn’ one man to du the talk o’ 
twenty; 

I m one o* them ihet hnds ii ruthei hard 
lo mannyfiitur’ wisdom by the yaid, 

\u’ mi>suic off, accoidin lo demand, 
Tile piece-goods crktiice ihit I keen on 
lnn<l, 

'I In. same ole patt«.in nmnin thru an 
ihiu, 

\n’ nothin' but the lUstomer the I s new. 
1 sometimes think, the rindii oi. I go, 
Thet it gits Inider l > feel suie I know, 
An’ when I \e settled my idees, I Imd 
twain t I shcereil most m makin’ up my 
mind : 

'twu/ this an thet an t’othei thing Ihet 
eloiie it. 

Sunlhin’ in tli’ air, I couldn’ seek new 
shun It 

Mos folks go olt so ijuitk now m discub 
s.on, 

Ml ih’ ole flint locks seems altcreil to 
peieussion, 

Whilst 1 m igin some limes git a hint, 
lint Im jieieu^sion changin' hack to 
flint, 

W al, ef it’s so, I am I agoin’ to wtiiii, 
hf)! th’ ole Queen’s aim he/ this 
pertiekler limit, 

It nve s the mind 1 h ihnsoinc weelth o 
margin 

To km' o’ nnki its will afoie disehaigin 
I cant mikc out liut jest one ginnle 
rule, 

No man nttel go an’ himself a fool. 
Nor lee'igmi'nt ain’t like mutton, thet 
can L bear 

Ceiokin’ lu long, noi lie took up tu 
rate. 

11/ I wu/ say’n, I ham't no chance to 
speak 

So’s t all the country dreads me onct a 
Week. 


But I’nc consid’ble o’ thet soit o’ head 
Ihet sets to home an’ thinks wut 
be said. 

The sense thet giows .n’ werntb under¬ 
neath, 

Comm’ lielited like yom wisdom-teeth, 
An’ gil so crktnr, sometimes, to my 
gardin 

Thet I don vally public life a fardin’. 
Our I’aibon Wilbur (hlesbiiis on his 
head ') 

'mongsi other stones of nie time*"- he heel, 
Talked of a fellei thet rehearsed hi' 
spreids 

Beforelnn to Ins lows o kchhige heads, 
(If Iwarnt Demosstnes, I gut s ’twuz 
Sisio,) 

Ajpcahn’ fust lo thet an then to this row, 
Acioidiii e/ he th ught thet his idces 
'Iheu ditt lunt ev’riges o’ brains ’ould 
phase ; 

*• kn’, sL/the r.ii'on, “ lo hit light, you 
inu'l 

(jit used to maysuun joui htaiers fust, 
hor, Like 111) woid lor't when all ’a come 
an’ past. 

The kebbigt - heads 11 eair the day el 
last; 

Th amt ben x meetm’ sime the worl’ 
begun 

But the) nude (taw' or 1 ilcd ones) ten to 


I ve .xllus foun tm, I allow, sence then 

About er good fui talkin tu cz men; 

They’ll lake edvife*, like other folks, to 
keep, 

(To use It 'ould be holdin’ on’t tu 
clic.xp,) 

Ihey listen wal, don’ knk up when you 
scold ’em. 

An' cf they’ve tongues, hev sense enough 
lo hold 'em j 

Though th’ ain’t no dengei we shall lose 
the breed, 

I gm’lly keep a score or bo for seed. 

An’ when my sappmebs gits spry in 
spring, 

So’s’t my tongue uches to lun on full 

SWU3g, 
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T fin’ ’em ready-planted in Marcli- 
nieetin’, 

Warm ez a lyceitm • audience in their 
greetin’, 

An’ pleased to hear my spoutin’ frum the 
fence,— 

Cornin’, ez’t does, entirely free ’fexjTcnse. 
This year I made the follerin’ observations 
Kxtrump’i'y, like most other tri'ls o* 
patience, 

An’, no reporters bein' sent express 
To work their abslrac’s up into a mess 
Ez like th’ oridg'nal cz a woodcut pictur’ 
'I’het chokes the life out like a boy- 
constrictor, 

I've writ ’em out, an’ so avidc all jeafsies 
'twixt nonsense o' my own an’ some 
one’s else's. 

(A'; B .—Reporters gin'lly git a hint 
To make dull orjunces seem 'live in print, 
An’, ez I hev t’ report myself, I vnni, 
ni put th’ aj/plauses where they’d ough' 
to come !) 

My KKLLKR KEUIJIGE-I 1 F.ADS, wlio look 
so green, 

I vow to gracious thet ef I could dreeu 
The world of all its hearers but jes< you, 
’twould leave 'bout all tha’ is wuth 
talkin’ to. 

An’ you, my vcn’able ol’ frien’s, thet 
.show 

Upon your crowns a sprinklin’ o’ March 
snow, 

F.z ef mild Time had christened eveiy 
sense 

I'or wisdom’s church o’ second innocence, 
Nut Age's winter, no, no .sech a thing, 
but jest a kin’ o’ slippin’-back o’ 
spring,— [Sev'ril nose^ blowed.] 
We've gathered here, ez ushle, to decide 
Which is the Lord's an’ which is Satan’s 
side, 

Coz all the good or evil thet can heppen 
Is 'long o’ which on ’em y<iu choose for 
Cajipen, rCries. o' “ Thut's so ! "] 

Aprul’s come l>ack ; the swellin’ buds of 
oak 


Dim the fur hillsides w'ith a purplish 
smoke ; 

The brooks are loose an’, singing to be 
seen, 

(Like gals,) make all the hollers soft an’ 
green ; 

The bir<ls are here, for all the season’s 
late ; 

They take the sun’s height an' don’ n«;ver 
wail; 

Soon ’z he officially declares it’s .spring 
Their light hearts lift ’em on a norlh’ard 
'V ing. 

An' th’ ain't an acie, fur ez you can hear. 
Can't by the music tell the lime o’ year ; 
Hut thet white dove Carliny scared away, 
Five year ago, Jos’ sech an Aprul ilay ; 
Peace, that we hoped ’oiild come an' 
build last year 

An' coo by every housedoor, isn’t liere, — 
No, nor wun’t never be, for all our jaw, 
Till we’re ez brave in jiol’lics ez in war ! 
O I<ord, ef folks wuz made .so’s’t the) 
could see 

The begiiet-jiint there is to an idee ! 

Ten limes the danger in ’em th’ is in 
steel; 

They run your .soul thru an’ you never 
feel, 

Hut crawl about an’ .seem to think you’re 
livin’, 

Poor shells o’ men, nut wuth the Jx»rd’s 
forgivin’. 

Tell you come bunt ag’in a nal live 
feet, 

An’ go to pieces when you’d ough’ to 
eel! 

Thet kin’ o’ begnet '.s wut we're cnte,sin 
now, 

An’ no man, fit to nevvigale a scow, 
’ould Stan’ expectin’ help from Kingdom 
Come, 

While t’other side drnv their cold iron 
home. 

My frien’s, you never gethcred fiom my 
mouth, 

No, nut one word ag’in the South ez 
South, 
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Nor th* ain’t a livin’ man, white, brown, 
nor black, 

Gladder *n wut I shovild be to take ’em 
back; 

But all I abk of Uncle Sam is fust 

To write up on his door, “No gocxls on 
trust ”; 


It's letter than the Rebs themselves 
exi)ected 

'fore they see Uncle Sam wilt down hen- 
pected; 

Be kind’z you please, but fustly make 
things fast, 

i For plain Truth’s all the kindness thet ’ll 


[Cries o’ " Thet’s the ticket I ’’I i 

Give us cash down in ekle laws for all, 

An’ they'll be snug inside afore iicx’ fall. 

Give wut they ask, an’ we shell he^ 
Jamaker, 

Wulh minus some consid'able an acre : 

(iivc will they need, an’ we shell git Tore 
long 

A nation all one jdece, -rich, peacefle, 
stiong; 

Make ’em Arncrikin, an’ they’ll begin 

'I'o love their country ez they loved their 
sin; 

Let ’em slay Southiin, an' you’ve kep’ a 
sore 

Ready to fesler oz it done afore. 

No inorlle man can bi>abl of iierfic’ 
vision, 

But the onemoleblin*thing is Indecision,- 

An’ th’ ain't no fulur' for the ntan nor 
slate 

Thet out of j-u-s-t can’t si)ell great. 

Some ftdks 'ould call thet reddikle; do 
you? 

’Twas commonsense afore the war wuz 
thin; 

Thet loaded all our guns an’ made ’em 
speak 

So’s’t Kuro)>e beared ’em clearn acrosl 


last; 

Ef treason is a crime, ez some folks say, 

How' could we punish it a milder way 

Than sayin’ to 'em, “ Brethren, lookee 
here, 

We ll jcb’ divide things witJi ye, sheer 
an’ sheer, 

An sence hoth come o’ pooty strong- 
backeil daddies, 

Vou take the Darkies, ez we’ve took the 
Paddies; 

Ign'aiit an’ poor we look ’em by the 
hand. 

An’ they're the lx»nes an’ sinners o' the 
land.” 

I ain’t o’ them thet fancy there’s a loss on 

Every inves’menl thet don’t start from 
Bos’on; 

But I know this: our money’s safest 
trusted 

In sunthin', come w'Ut will, thet caitt lx? 
busted, 

An’ thet's the old Amerikin idee, 

To make a man a Man an’ let him be. 

[Cret applause.] 

Ez for their I’yalty, «lon't lake a goad 
to’t, 

But I do' want to block their only road 
to’t 


the creek; 

They’ve drivin’ o' their spiles down 
now,” sez she, 

“ To the hard giennit o’ God's fust idee ; i 

Ef they reach thet, Demoe’t y needn't fear 

The tallest airthquakes ive can git up 
here.” 

Some call’t insultin' to ask ary pledge. 

An’ say 'twill only set their teeth on 
edge. 

But folks you've jest licked, fur 'z I ever 
see, 

Are ’IkuU cz m.-id’z they wal know how' 
to be; 


By lettin’ ’em believe thet they can git 

Mor ’n wut they lost, out of our little 
wit: 

1 tell ye wut, I’m 'fraid we’ll drif’ to 
leeward 

’thout we can put more stiffenin’ into 
Seward; 

He seems to think Columby'd letter ect 

Like a scared w idder with a boy stiff¬ 
necked 

Thet stomps an' swears he w un’t come in 
to supper; 

She mus’ set up for him, ez weak ez 
Tupper, 
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Keepin’ the Constitootion on to warm, 
Tell he'll eccept her 'pologies in form: 
'ITie neighbours tell her he’s a cross- 
grained cuss 

Thel needs a hidin’ 'fore he comes to 
wus; 

“ No,” sez Ma Seward, “ he’s ez -good 
’z the best, 

All he wants now is sugar-plums an' 
rest ” ; 

“He sarsed my Pa,” sez one; “He 
stoned my son,” 

Another edds. “Oh wal, ’twus jes’ his 
fun.” 

“ He tried to shoot our Uncle Samwell 
dea<l.” 

“ 'Twuz only tiyin' a noo gun he hed.” 

“ Wal, all we ask’s to hev it understood 
You’ll take his gun away from him for 
good; 

We don't, wal, nut exac’ly, like his 
play, 

Seein’ he alius kin’ o’ shoots our way. 
You kill your fatted calves to no good 
eend, 

’ihout his fust sayin’, ‘ Mother, I hev 
sinned! ’ ” 

1“ Amen I" from Deac’n Greeiileaf.] 

The Pres'dunt he thinks thet the slickest 
plan 

’ould be t’ allow thet hc'.s our on’y man, 
An’ thet we fit thru 'll! thet dreffle war 
Jes’ for his private glory an’ color; 

“ Nobody ain’t a Union man,” sez he, 
“’thout he agrees, thru thick an’ thin, 
with me; 

Warn’t Andrew Jackson’s’nltialsjcs’ like 
mine ? 

An’ ain’t thel sunthin like a right divine 
To cut up ez kentenkerous ez I plea.se, 
An’ treat your Congress like a nest o’ 
fleas?" 

Wal, 1 expcc’ the People wouldn’ care, 
if 

The question now wuz tcchin’ Iraiik or 
tarift", 

But 1 conclude tl)cy‘ve ’bout made up 
•heir min' 

This ain’t the fittest lime to go it Win’, 


Not these ain'^t metters thet with pol'tics 
swings. 

But goes ’way down amongst the roots 
o' things; 

Coz Sumner talked o’ whitewashin’ one 
day 

They wun’t let four years’ war he throwed 
aw ay. 

“ Let the South hev her rights?” 'rhey 
say,, ‘ ‘ Thet’s yt)U! 

But nut greb hold of other folks’s In.” 
Who owns this countiy, is it they or 
Andy? 

Leastways it oiigh’ to be the People ami 
he; 

Let him be senior pardner, ef he’s so, 

But let them kin’ o' .smuggle in ez Co; 

[buughter ] 

Did he diskiver it ? Consid’ble numbers 
Think thet the job wiu taken by 
Columbus. 

Did he set (u an’ make it wul it is? 

Ef so, I guess the One-Man-power/«’: riz. 
Did he put thru the rebblcs, clear the 
docket. 

An’ pay th’ expenses out of Ids own 
pocket i 

Ef thet’s the ca.se, then everythin' I exes 
Is t’ hev him come ar’ pay my. ennooal 
texes. [Proroun' sensation.] 

Was't he thet shou’dered all them million 
guns ? 

Did he lose all the fathers, brothers, 
son.s ? 

Is this ere iwp’lar gov’ment Ihft we run 
A kin’ o' sulky, made to kerry one? 

An’ is the country goin’ to knuckle down 
To hev Smith sorF their letters ’slid o’ 
Brown? 

Who wuz the ’Nited States ’fore Rich- 
mon’ fell? 

Wuz the S«»ulh needfle their full name 
to .spell? 

An’ can't we spell it in thet .shoct-han’ 
way 

Till th’ undequnnin’ 's settled so’s to 
stay? 

Who cares for the Resolves of ’6i, 

Thet tried to coax an oirthquake with A 
bun ? 
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llcz act ly nothin’ taken place sence then 1 
To kirn folks thtv must hcniHc fetts like ' 

Ain’t this the true 2 J’tnt? Dul the Kehs 
accep' \ m ? 

hf nut, l^hosc fault is’t thet hevn't , 
kep ’em ’ 

Warn’t theic /aw sides ? an' don’t it ! 

stend t(> leason ' 

Thet this week’s ’Nited Slates am i las’ ^ 
week’s tieason / 1 

When all tin c sums is done, with ^ 
nothin' nusstd. 


But stays to keep the dooi aj.ir foi her. 

He thinks secession never took 'un out, 

An’ mthby he’s correc, but 1 misdoubt; 

Kf they wai’n’t put, then why, ’n the 
name o’ sin, 

Make all this row ’Imut lettm’ of 'em in/ 

111 law, p’r’a 2 >s nut; but theie’s a diflui 
ence, ruther, 

Ihiwixt >our mother ’n-law an’ leal 
mother, IDensivc whters 1 

An’ I, for one, shall wish they’d all btn 
sotit'cn\, • 

Ixui^ 'i U S Texes are stch leg’lar 


An'mil afoii*. this si hool ’ll 1 m disniisserl. 

I knowed e/ wal e/ though 1 d seen t 
with eyes 

Thet whtn the wai wii/ over lopper’d 
use, 

An’ thcl we’d hev a iile nji in oui kettle 
twoiild need Leiiatlian s whole skin to 
settle • 

I tlinughl twodld lake about a giiicia 
lion 

'foie we could wal begin to be a nation, 
But T allow I never did imegiiu 
’twouUl be our I’res’dunt thet ’ould 
duve a wedge in 

To keep the split fioin elopin’ tf it could, 
.\n' healin’ o\ei with new wholesome 
woovl: 

For th’ ain’t no chance o healin’ while 
they think 

Thet law an’ gov’inent’s only piintci’i 
ink; 

1 mus’ confess 1 thank him fui discoveiin 
The cuiub wi> 111 which the Slates are 
sovereign ; 

They ain’t nut tjuiU enough so to rebel, 
But. when they hn’ it’s costly to raise 
h—-, lA groan fiom Deacn f» 

Why, then, for les’ the same superrtue 
leason, 

They're 'most ton much so to be tetchec 
for treason; 

They can't go out, but ef they somehov 
dut 

Their sovereignty don’t noways go out l« , 
The State goes out, the sovereignty don’t 
stir. 


cornel s 

But, O 111 ) 2 >aticnce ! must we wriggle 
bark 

Into tir ole Clocked, pcttjfoggm tiack, 
^\htn oin ai‘il ij-wheels a road hev cut 
*siii ‘ to our puipuse cf we keep the rut ’ 
War's jcs’ dead w.' te excej*’ to w ipe the 
slate 

C lean for the c) ph’un’ of some noblci 
late fApplattse.i 

I / for dependin' on then oaths an’ thet, 
’tw un’l bind ’em nior ’n the ribbm roun’ 
my bet; 

I beared *' f ible once from Olhniel St.irns, 
that 2 >ints it slick cr weathercocks do 
bains • 

Onct on a tune the wolves bed cciting 
rights 

Inside the fold ; they used to slecj> there 
nights. 

An’, bein' coiiains o’ the dogs, they took 
1 hen turns et watehm*, r^'lai ez a 
book ; 

But somehow, viheii the dogs bed gut 
asleep, 

Their love o’ mutton beat their love o* 
sheep, 

Till giadilly the shepheuls come to see 
Things wai’n’t agoin’ ez they’d ough’ to 
be; 

So they sent off a deacon to 1 emunstrate 
Along ’th the wolves an’ mge ’em to go 
on straight; 

They didn' seem to set much l)y the 
deacon, 

Noi prcachm’ didn’ cow ’em, nht to 
speak on; 
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Fml)- thc> swtrethtt thtyilgouut m 

bti>, 

An hev Ihtir fill o’ imiUon c^cry d\) , 

Then (logs in slupluidb, iftei much 
haul dimniin, 

[( r in ft in He ir n O ] 

Tinned tii in’ ^i\e nn i t ruiented 
lininun 

\n St/, “ \ e shi n t go out the niuriiin 
U)t >e, 

To keep Us wistin half out lime to w itch 
>e 

Hut then the (luesli n come lliw live 
togtihi r 

thout losin sleep, noi nn) >t\v nor 
wt thei^ 

Now theie nil/ some do^s (mw ijs ^uth 
their 1 tt j>) 

Thet sheered ihtii roiisins’ tistes in 
sheeit 1 tile shtep 

' Ihcy stz, “be ^ininib, 1 I tm sneii 
light in, 

\n , ef tht y b i kslidt let em sw ear 1 in, 

Jes’ let em put on sheeir si ins wliilsl 
they le sweirin’, 

To isk lor more ruld he btjDnd ill 
hen in 

“ Hegin ions f( i youiselves, \iheie ^ u le 
to piy, 

Thet s tin best preelice, se/ shepheid 

“ L? for then oitlis they imui t 1 e wiUh 
a button 

T ong ’z you d« n t ( uit tm o their tistc 
for mutt( n, 

Th am t hut one solid vt ly, howe ei you 
puz/le 

Tell they re eonvirted, let cm wen i 
mu//le fCiiesof ltuH> fui > ju 1 

I ve noticed the t each hilf hiked scheme s 
ahetteis 

Are m the hebhit o produtm’ letters 

Writ by all snts o never heirtd on 
fellers, 

l>out cr oiidge nil tz the wn d in hellers , 

1 ve noticed, tu, it s the ijuick med’cine 
gits 

(An needs) the grettest heaps o stiffj 
kits ; [Iwo pothekeiies got s out ] 


Iv >w, since I lef’ oil cicc])in on ill fours, 
I himt ist no mm to end ise mv 
C( uisi , 

It s full c/ ihc ip to he )(in (wn endorsei, 
\n cf I ve nude i cup III fm the 
siucei , 

hut l\i s me letters htu fiom tolhei 
si ie, 

\n them s the sort lliit h Ips mi t) 
decide 

lill nil for wilt the c n sr « inpniis 
hinl el, 

Vn 1 11 tell y u jest where its sile to 
inchi i (!< 111 1 1 s 1 

1 us ly the 1 Ion I K I O Siwm wntes 
I hit fui i s| ell h« couldn l si e[ 
nights, 

1 U7/lni whieli si U \Mi ji ii lentcst t> 
pm to, 

\Mu(h wu/ ih (li h me te i 1 which the 
temp r) li ii t >, 

J t fust he je Igt I Iwoul I light m le ii] 
his pm 

lo Li me out 1/1 M Ige nil I in in nnii 
“ Lul inw, he si/ I im t nut cpnte 
so flesh , 

The wmnm h ise is g m tile Sicesh , 
\ounn^ht lis spring hive is Ij walked 
the cuuise 

fore wt t mluved lo It to ih Lnion 
hoise, 

Now T t r the ones to will irouu the 
Ilex tricl 

fes you tike 111 ] an leid the folleiin 
e\li ic 

(hit of a lett 1 I iiteived list wei k 
J roni an oh fiieii thet never spuing i 
led , 

\ Nothiiu Dement o ih ole Taisev 
hluc 

Horn copper shi ilhed m copper f istened 
tu 

“ I he sc foilf yens past it he/ bin tough 
I o siy which side a feller went foi , 

(juideposts ill gone, roads muddy n 
rough, 

An’ nothin dum wut iwu/ n uni 
fot , 

Piekels a firm’ left an’ right, 
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Both sides a lettin' rip ct siqht,—- 
Life ■war’n't wuth hardly payin’ rent for, 

“ CoUimby gut her back up so, 

' It war’n’l no use a-trym’ to stop 
her,— 

War’s cniptin’s iile<l her very dough 
An’ made it use an’ act improper; 

’1 wu? full e/- much er I could <lu 
To jfs’ lay luw an’ worry thru, 

’Thout he\in’ to sell out my coppei, 

“ Afore the wai youi mod’iit men 
(‘ould set an’ sun 'em on the fences, 
Cyph’un' the chances up, an’ then 
Jump off which way bes’ paid expenses; • 
Sence, 'twus so resky ary way, 

/didn’t haidly daist to say 
T ’gieed with Paley’s Evidences. 

[itroan friin Dcacn C> ] 

“ Ask Mac cf liyin’ to st,t the feme 
Warn’t like htin iid upvm a lail on’i, I 
Headin' join paity with a sense 
O' bein' tipiint in the tail on t, 

In’ tiyin’ to think thet, ^ the whole, 
fou km' o' quasi own ytwn: soul 
PW’hcn Belmont's gut a bill o’ sale on’t 
I Three cheers for GiaiU and Sheiman ] 

“Conic peace, I sposed thet folks ould 
like 

Then pol’tics done ag'in by pioxy 
(Vise their noo loves the bag an’ stiikc 
A Iresh tiadc with their reg’lai doxy ; 
But ihediag’s broke, now slaveiy s 
gone. 

An' there's gret rcsk they’ll blundci on, 
Ef they ain't stopped, to ical De- 
moe’ey. 

“ We've gut an awful row to hoe 
In this *ere job o’ leconstiuctin’; 

Folks dunno skurce which way to go, 
Where th’ ain’t some boghole to be 
ducked in ; 

Bui one thing’s cleat j thcie h a 
crack, 

Ef we pry haid, 'twixt while an' black. 
Where the ole makebate can be tucketl 
in. 


“ No white man sets in airth’s broad 
aisle 

Tlicl I ain’t willin’ t’ own ez brother, 
An' ef he’s happened to strike ile, 

1 dunno, hn’ly, but I'd nither ; 

An’ Paddies, long *z they vote all 
right. 

Though they ain't jest a nat'ral white, 

1 hold one on ’em good 'z another. 

[Applause.] 

“ Wnt li there lef' I’d like to know, 

Ff 'taint the deffcience o’ coiout. 

To keep up self-respec' an’ show 
The human natur’ of a iullah ? 

Wilt good in 1 ein’ white, onless 
It’s fixed by law, nut lef’ to guess, 
W-e’re a hcajj smarter an’ they duller ? 

“ Ef w’e'ie to hev oui ekie rights, 
’twun't du to ’low no competition ; 

Th’ ole debt doo us for bein’ whites 
Ain’t safe oiikss we stop th’ emission 
O’ these noo notes, whose specie btisc 
Is human natur', 'thout no trace 
O* shapi, nor colour, nor condition. 

[Contmood applause,] 

“ So fur I’d writ an’ couldn’ jedge 
Aboard wut boat I’d best take pcssige. 
My brains all mincemeat, ’thout no 
edge 

Upon ’em moie than tu a sessige, 

But now it '•eems ci though I see 
Sunthin’ resemblin’ an idee, 

Sence Johnson’s speech an* veto 
message. 

“ I like the speech best, I confess, 

The logic, preudence, an’ good taste 
on’t. 

An’ it’s so mad, I ruthei guess 
There's some dependence to be placed 
on’t ; ILaugbter.] 

It’s narrer, but ’twixt you an* me. 

Out o* the allies o’ J. D,’ 

A lemp’ry party can be based on’t, 

“ Jes’ to hold on till Johnson's thiu 
An* dug his Presidential grave is. 

An’ fAm t —who knows but we could ^ 
slew , 


L 
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Tht countiy loun’ to put in — ? 
Vuii’t ';ome folks rot, up when w«. 
pull 

Out o’ then eyes oui Liiion wool 
\n hin cm wul a phtek shivc is ’ 

“Oil, (lul It stun 7 cf I roMiluiiec 
Co ///1 \ tr send i second Fjki ? 

To stc the South ill back to once 
Jscipin’ the spiles o’ the I recsilei, 

Is cult t7 though in inKincii 
Should claim th’ old non lor his shiei 
t o/’l was himself thit bust tin biUr ’’ 

|( n 11 iiieht r J 

1 het tells the s*ory ' Thcl s wut we shall 

g'^ 

By tryin squirtguns on the buinin I it , 

1 oi the da) neiti comes when it II du 
To 1 lek oil Doot) like i woin out shoe 
I stem to hiai a whisjieim’ in Iht an, 

A sighin’ 111 e, of uiieonsokd despin, 
rhet eoiius finm nowheie an from e\en 
wilt re. 

All’ stems to si), “ W h) du 1 wt ^ 
wirn i It, then 

To settle, oiite foi dl, thet men wu/ 

men^ 

Oh, aiiths sweet euji snetche 1 fioin us 
baiel) I IS ed, 

Ihe mives leal ehill is ftt’in’ hk wu? 
wasted ' 

Oh, you we lef’, loni, lingeiin el thi 
d lor, 

I tilin’ )t)u best, wo/ we loud llti the 
more, 

Ihet Ikith, not we, had (ontjucred, we 
sh 5uld ft 1 

1 f she upon our memory tuinetl her 
htel, 

An unittjretful thiowed us ill away 
lo flaunt It ill a Blind Min s Ilolidiy' ’ 

My frien’s, I’ve t ilked nifih on to lout; 
i nough 

I hain’t no tall lo bme ye co/ ye’it 
tough, 

My lungs lit sound, in our own vite 
delights 

Our ears, but tien ktbbigc heads he/ 
lights 


It s the las’ time Ihet I shell e’er addiess 

But you 11 soon hn’ some new tormentoi 
bitss )t' 

(1 untiilt ous ippl luse mil (i les i f to oil ' ’ 
I >un t t p' I 


NOTES 

1 VM mdibtel to Mi liink Bcieily 
Willnmsftn tliest iIlustntiM. nUis 

J IKS I SJ KH S 

Ihss HI'S of till 1 (low I’lptrs lelitis 
to ihi Mtxuin ^V u It «\ptsses tin 
sMilimtiit 1 1 Ntw 1 n lind lud pi titn 
lul) of M iss I bus tl >11 lint lonllict 
whivh 111 Its ui I ini oi rhitt Ini I ttl of 
hi mi III ft i tilt \imii in Ki, iil lit Iht 
w ir \\ s 1 1 ^uii ind pio itul tl in the in 
Uust (f SiHiilinn si i\ h >ldi t It was 
t'-snuiil I > till Mlilitv of slu IV th u fusil 
fulls 1 mid ton nntiv 1 tp iid it 

\ HI ulu 1 w IS dint L th ill iniUisti) in 

'huh liv sffuldli ji 11 d ly tiuploved 
lint tht II I ill II shoultl I wist ful ind 
tiultsslo pi strip till ] II luitni pow is 
of till stil w ij nil Mill 1 \( \ I nid w IS 

• vtJ mdimind uid th histoiv of slivti) 
m till I niU 1 St lies is oi i< iig si ni of 
sliu,,,,li.s foi inru tiiritoiv It w is with 
this mil in VI w thil i i iloii) of roving 
Klvtnluitm \nuiic in stfll d in tin. tliinlv 
1 J nl iltd ind pool ) gnuneilj i ion now 
known is lixis nvollt I lie in tht Mlmi in 
govtMimmt ind s tiiitd idniis itui to the 

I nion thus liriin mg on Ihi w ii with 
M XII.o Ihi SoitlKiii Whigs hid pro 
tested agiiMst anniv tion but iftn thi 
warbenn thin usistinct gitw niori and 
nioif ft I bit In the vnn tffirt ti ntiin 
till ir 1 irgi Sonthciii tonsiitiu lit th > situ 
hied justiee to txpidunt) and ivoidul in 
issue th it would not bi put down Fht 
story of till Mi\k m Mai is tht stoiy 
of the gi idu il dl time of tin grt at M lug 
puly iml of tht giowth of t hit tig mis i 
tion suteessively known is the I ilurty, 

I I f I Soil inU Kepiibhean p u ty whosi 
policy wis till exclusion of slivtiy fiom 
ill niw Uiiitory One niort viitoiy was 
gr luted to the M'higs iii 1848 Aflti that 
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thtir stien^th fiilul rtpully Nortlicrn 
sentiment \% is bom^ rousifl to i sense of 
iiglutous indignition l> Southern iggns 
sions nnri the firvid 1 short itions of (idriieon 
tnd hjs to noikirs in tin mti slnerv 
e nis( few hmuxtr folhwid fjinison 
inlo dislov lit) tj th ( on>-tilution Ihc ^ 
‘ititer nnrnli i joMncl t) tij in tin | 
Lnion nnd usi sic 11 Iiwlul politi il nn in 
IS n n iihbli I ir tli restiition of 
'mi\ 111 ir 1 isdoni w is dt nionstritdl I 
liV th cite! n of \1 I ihiin I ineoln t\ tin 1 
Jill ift 1 the \1 \ ui \\ ir ekstd 

Pi r ^i } t tin S rtjunt 1 

111 ct of M i> 1-5 1S46 inthori td 

In id nt T jlk to f niidoj ilu inihin iiul 
c dl lilt qDoio \flii it IS if n ee ir\ 

Hi iiiiiiK li it< Iv < died f 1 till full iiuiiit ei 
ifv IiinliMs isl 11, Ml s II bust It fii y-y j 
in n On Mn t o\ rn )i Hii^t s issueci 
i ] mil nnitiuii In 111 cm lim nt ot the 
1 ^ limit \s ih litsidiiils 111' w IS 

nidiK 1 1 (|u< t ind 1 ot tn iiiii 111 inj | 
Will s ml th \1 oliti 111 ts \\ It ioi I 
nfising It //i lihtih) 1( i fiiiu s 1 

si\ (Ij nsm I th t, A rn 1 Iri iiinilv 
1114 iiid leuisid him ot no! eiiiciiit, < t 
th US lot in-' ot t* list Win t in n 
ti II will h 1 id ped il th | nti to 
pi nt n Inn fit nt tf oppo ition to 
the 111 titijii i n IS t unsist nt with then | 
lilt nnee to the t oiislitution I 

1 i^e 147 Mt ailua /A fit s 

iiLui lin I 

An 'll isioii to tin gov mots c ill fit ■ 

tioo^s (cl note to ]) i^o) i wcU is to tin I 

vote on th \V II lidl On M iv it j" 46 I 
the Prt suit nt sf nt to the House of K pn 
sentitnis Ins vvcl'known incssit,* dcilir | 
me, the (siblcncc ot wit lirtJUr,hl sti bj j 
the let of M vieo ind isl m^ lot c 
supply of '$10 000 000 Of tht e\c i 
mtmiMis from \I iss-it hnsclts all Whigs I 
two kolKft C Winthrop of Poston ind 
Amos Mibott of Andovti \oUd foi the* 
bill Ihi Wings tinoinbout the eountiy 
rtintmbeting the fatt of the piitv whieh 
hid opposed thi list war with I rit,Und 
sanctioned ilu measuit as necessary for 
the puscivntioii of the army then in peril 
by the un luthonscd aets of the Fre&idcnt 


Page 147 Ha n t they sold envy\ 

■u ts9 

South Cirohna I ouisiana and severil 
fiiher Southtrn Slates it an early date 
pis d acts to prt vent frtt persons of 
( d >ui fi nil entenng Ibcir jurisdictions 
lhs( lets Ixirc with puticiilar s« verily 
up m colomtd scimen who were iin 
pnsomd find or whipped ind often sold 
inloslivirj (hi the pclPion of tlif Mcas 
lehusclls 1 egisiiture Ooveinoi Ihiggs m 
qi] o nil d Mr ^'inmel Iloai agent to 
t hill ston and Mr (jtoigt ilubbird to 
w Orleans to aet on be half of oppressed 
c domed I li/eiis of the Bav St iti Mi 
Htiai w IS expcllid from South C irolmi by 
order of the I tgislatuit of lli state iiid 
Ml Hub! lid w is Ij-itd Iv threats of 
violence to U ive lousima Ihe ob 
1 oMuii Ills leiiilined m foue until after 
the ( ivil W n 


I’lge 147 f it AOtk an pnt 

Iiopostions to sill dt wtit not uncom 
nun 111 \ivv Lngind at this i nu The 
ii^htj ot th St lies hid Inn stroiigh 
ass 111 I < I tl e icqii silii n of 1 ouisniii in 
if03 ind on the whin sj m < f tht Sttte of 
tint nuni in i 3 ia Xmemi’' tin resolu 
liens of the M issaibusttts I egislatiue 
il iittd in 184s nlitivi to ihi piopostd 
unit V linn ot It\is was oiu declaring 
thu sieh an iti f aefniission would 
have no bindinu' force whitevcr on the 
jxtiple of M IS lehusetts 

John IJmiuv \diiiis in a discourse bt*- 
foti iht New \t)tk Histoiital Socitt> in 
r8,q claimed i 11 it foi the Mites to 
pait n fnendship wit i e ich other 
when the fiitnnai spun shall give way, 
etc The (Tiiiisonnn wing of the \boil- 
tionista notoiiouslv advocated secession 
Iheri wci sisn jj othei inslaiicis of in 
evpnssun of this sentiim nt lut for the 
most put tluv were not evoked bv opposi 
non to si iveiv 

Pigc 149 Iloorawtn in oL I unntl ' 

The Massachusetts regiment though 
called for May 13 1846 was not mustered 
into the United btitcs setvice till late m 
Januiiy of the next year Ihe oflSeeis, 
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elected January 5, 1847, were as follows: 
Caleb Cushing, of Newbury port, ('olonel; 
Isaac H. Wright, of Roxbury, Lieutenant- 
Colonel ; Edward W. Abbott, of Andover, 
Major. Shortly before the troops em¬ 
barked for the South, on the evening of 
Saturday, January 23, 1847, a public meet¬ 
ing was held in Kaneuil HjiII, where an 
elegant sword was presented to Mr. Wright 
by John A. Holies, on Ijohalf of the sub¬ 
scribers. Mr. liolles' speech on this ocoa - 
sion is the one referred to. 

Page 149. ‘‘ Mi\tcr liollei." 

Mr. John Augustus liolles was the author 
of a pri,£C essay on a Ctmgres% of Nations, 
publi.slicd by the American Peace .Society, 
an essay on Usury and Usury I^w^, and 
of various articles in the .\orfh A merifan 
Review and other periodicals. He w.ns 
also the first edittir of the Boston JournaL 
In 1843 he was Secretary of State for 
Massachusetts. 

Page 150. Rauioul, 

Mr. Roliert Rantonl (1805-1852), a pro¬ 
minent lawyer and a most accomplished 
gentleman, was at this time United States 
District Attorney for M.js&achusetts. [n 
1851 he succeeded Webster in the Seriate, 
but remainefl there a short time only. Hj. 
was a Representative in C'ongress from 
1851 till hisdeatli. Although a Democrat, 
Mr. Rantoul was strongly opposed to 
slavery. 

Page 150. " Achokin on 'em" 

Mr. Rantoul was an earnest advocate 
of the abolition of capital punishment. 
Public attention had recently been called 
to his view's by some letters to Governor 
Hriggs on the subject, written in February, 
♦ 1846. 

Page 151. "Caleb." 

Caleb Cushing, of Newburyport, Colonel 
of the Massachusetts Regiment of Volun¬ 
teers. 

Page 152. “ Gubernatorial second." 

Cf. note to p. 1.1.5, 

S 

Page 154. “ (iuvencr B." 

George Nixon Briggs was the Whig 
(.xovernor of Massachusetts from 1844 


1851. The campaign referred to he«! is 
that of j 847. tJovemor Briggs wa.s 
renominated by .acclamation and suppoitcd 
by his party with great enthusiasm. His 

onnnnmil wr><! Cnli'h (”iiv.hinrr thpn iii 


was defeated by a uiajorit 

Page 154. "John P. Rohnson." 

John Paul Robinson (1799-1804) was a 
resident of [.owfll, a lawyer ot considcr.iblc 
ability, and a thorough elassieal scholar, 
lie reprcscntefl l-owcll in the State Legis- 
Ltture in 1829, 1830. 1831, 1833, and 
1842, and was Sen:itt>r from Middlesex m 
1836. Late in the giibernaloii.il conleht 
of 1847 j* ruinound ih.it Hohin''On, 
heretofore .1 zealous Whig, and a delegate 
to the reeent Spiiiv;lii-ld Convention, Iiad 
gone over to the Deinocvalie or, .is it w.is 
tlien .styled, the “ l.oeo*’ eamii. I’he 
etiilor of the Bodou Palladium wiotc to 
him to I(.un the truth, .itnl Robinson 
lejilied in an open lettei .nowmg lii.s inten¬ 
tion to viitc for Cushing. 

Page 154 •' GiHerat C ’’ 

General Caleb t'uiliing. (1. note to 
p. 151. 

P.ige 155 " Our iouutry, howeivt 

bounded '' ’ 

Mr. R. C. Winthrop, M.C., in a 
.speech at I'anouil Hall, July 4, 1845, 
in clejiivcation of secession : ‘ ‘ Our country 
-boundt'd by the St. John's .and the 
Sabine, or however otherwise boundtxl or 
described, ami be the measurements more 
<ir less- -still our cniiniry- -to be cherished 
in all our hearts, to be defended by all our 
hands." The sentiment was at once 
taken up and used effectively by the 
“Cotton" Whigs, those who inclined to 
favour the Mexican War. 

Page 157. “ The Liberator," 

The Liberator was William Lloyd 
Gaitison's anti-slavery paper, published 
from 1831 to 1865. The "heresies’’ of 
which Mr. Wilbur speaks were (iHirison's 
advocacy of secession, his well-known and 
eccentric views on “no government," 
woman suffrage, «itc. 
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Page 158. Stott. 

General W, Scott was nientioncd as a 
possible WJiig candidate for the Presidency 
in the summer of 1847, but was'soon over¬ 
shadowed by General 'I'aylor. 

Page 159. J. Palfrey. 

December 6, 1847, Mr. R. Winthrop, 
of Boston, the Whig candidate for Speaker 
of the House in ihe 'Ihirtieth Congress, 
\va.s elected after three ballots. Mr. John 
(jorham Palfrey, elected a Whig meinlxr 
fionj Boston, and Mr. (iiddjugs, 

of Ohio, refused to vote for Winthrop, and 
remained hrm to the Inst in .spite of the 
intensity of puldic oinnion in their party. 
'Phe election of a Wing Speaker in a manner 
dependt d on their votes. H .id they supported 
Winthrop, he could h.ive lx‘en elected on 
the second ballot. At the third he could 
not h,ive been elected without them had j 
not Mr. LcMn, a Native American member, 
changed his \ote, and Mr. Holmes, a 
Democrat from South (ilaroluia, lelt the 
hall. Ml. PiiMrey iciused to’.ote for Mr. 
Winthioi» because he was .assured the 
latter would not, through his power over 
the committees, csett Ins influence to 
arrest the war .ind obstruct the exteji.siim 
of slavery into new tenitora'. So bold and 
decided a stand at so critical a time exciterl 
great indignation lor a time among the 
" ('otton ” Whigs of Boston. 

P.ige t6o, " Spriti^f eld Convention.” 

This convention w.a.> held September 29, 
i8.t7. Till* substance of the resolutions is 
given by Mr. Biglow. 

P.igc 163. “ Moiiieeiy." 

Monterey, the capital of Niicva Leon, 
ca]iitulaled September 24, 1846, thus 

giving the United States’ troops control 
over about two-thirds ot the terriloiy and 
one-tenth of the population of Mexico. 

Page 163. " Cherry Busier.” 

August 20. 1847, General Scott stormed 
the heights of I'hentbusco, and completely 
routed the 30,000 Mexicans stationed thete 
under Santa Anna. Scott could have 
entered the capital at once in triumph had 


he not preferretl to delay for peace 
negotiations. 

Page i63.* '* The Tooleries” 

The French Revolution of 1848, which 
resulted in the deposition of Louis Philippe, 
was at this time impending. 

Page 164. “ The Post.' 

The Boston Post, a Democratic, or Ix>co 
newspaper. 

P.nge 164. “ The Courier.” 

'1 he Bo\ton t 'oun'er, in w'hich the Biglow 
Papers first apjiearcd, was a “Conscience" 
W'hig paper. 

Page 165. “ Drayton and Sayres,” 

In April, 1848. an attempt was made to 
alxlutt seventy-.si veil slaves from Washing¬ 
ton in the schooner Pearl, under the 
conduct of Captain I>rayton and Sayres, 
or Sayers, liis mate. The slaves were 
hjjecdily recaptured and sold South, while 
Ihcir brave defenders barely escaped with 
j their lives from an infuiiated mob. The 
1 Abolitionists m Congre.ss deterntmed to 
j evoke from that body some expression of 
I sentiment on the subject. On the aolh of 
, April Senator 1 -Iali’ introiluced a resolution 
implying but not expressing sympathy 
with the oppressed. It stirred the slavc- 
holtiers to unusual intem|XTance of lan¬ 
guage. C'alhoun w'as *' amazed that even 
the Senator iioin New Hampshire had so 
little regilld for the Constitution," and, 
forgetting his usual dignity, declared he 
‘ • would as soon argue w ith a maniac from 
Bedlam " as with Mr. Hale, Mr. Foote, 
of Mississippi, wa.s, perhaps, the most 
violent of .all. He denoune^ any attempt 
of (*ongre-ss to legislate on the subject of 
slavery as “a nefarious attempt to commit 
grand laiceny.” He charged Mr. Hale 
with being “as guilty as if he had com¬ 
mitted highw ay robbery, ' and went on to 
say, ‘ ‘ I invite him to visit Mississippi, and 
will tell him beforehand, in all honesty, 
that he could not go ten miles into the 
interior lx.>fore he v^onld grace one of the 
tallest trees of the forest, with a rope 
around his neck, with the approbation of 
all honest and patriotic citizens ; and that. 
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ifneccssiry 1 slioukl inystll ibsist in thi. 
opLntion ’ 

Mi TIali stood almost ilom with In® 
resolution whuhwts soon ainstul by in 
adinuiimunt A siinihi itsoUilion faiUd 
m tilt, lioi St 

Di ivton and Siyics wtic ton\it,ttd bv 
iht I)i‘tntt ( ouit mil sinttiKiil to lonj 
ttrins of inipi isonmt lit In iBi;2 Scnitoi 
Sumnti situicd foi tlum m uncondition il 
jiaiilon ftoni President 1 illmoit 

Pi,^t. ibh 1/; / oo/i 

If nott ibo\L Ml lit 111 V S I o ill 
w IS Stnatoi tiom Mississippi fiom to 
III w IS a mtiiibtr of llit ( on 
fednati tongrtss mil the mthui of J/u 
II tir of the RileUi n md /A/j ml At 
iolUcttO'ii if Public Men 

Pam 166 \Iiv^un 

W P M ini,um (1792 i8f)i) w is St n itor 
fioin North < uolmi fi ini 1831 ti 18,7 
md fiom t? j I 1 j rSf7 lit w 1 Pitsuli nt 

pio I HI of th s niii dining lyKi s 
administrition 1842 1845 

Pig 166 Ca\ 

1 tvMs ( iss (1782 i860) w is T tksoti s 
S urttiry of Mu fioin j8iI 10 1I36 
Ministtr to Irintt from i8.,o to i8 4>, 
Sinitoi fiom Muingiii li >ni x3^3to ibt8 
md iindiditi for the I’lisiduiiy on tin 
Demotratit tiekit 11 ibj 3 \ft« i his 
dift It by 1 i\1oi 11 w IS in 184 ) iilutiitd 
to the Stiiili lO fill out hi untxpiird 
Itrm lit w IS Uiiehmms Sieitiiij of 
Stite iinbl the IiihoiIt mis igi of 
Dteeml i.r i860 wlitn hi iesi,ned 

Pagi 167 IhniK 

Jiffirson Dm thi PiisidtiU of the 
so c illi d C onfi ill I if I St itts \\ Is I Sen ilor 
from Mississippi from 181.7 to 1850 

Pige 167 IJinni^in 

l.^ward \ Hmni gin w-’s Sin itoi from 
liuliina fioin 1843 to 1849 III wis 
dftirwirds Minister to Ihussu Ditd in 
tf s 9 

1 'age J f -» fai nagt « 

Spencei Jainigm represented thf State 


of lennessei m ihi Smatt from 184.1 to 
1847 Ht died 111 1851 

Pun 16/ AtlurtiH 

(hiilti (1 \th<iton (Hoj 18154) w is 
Stiiiloi lioni Ntvv llunpsl u fiom 11^3 
to lO}.0 

1 pi 167 t LljUltt 

\V 1 ( olquitt (i'709 ib>}5) w IS Si n itor 
liom ti ir^ii 1S44 18 p) 

I 1 * i6~ T tt i H 

kiviidv lo’nsf n w i Sen iloi from 

Moijluid 184.5 thf ) 

Pig 167 II t 6 tt 

J lint D Ml stcot* s n Uoi from 

1 loii li 1B45 <849 

I 1 »■ tT 111 

Di\on IT I wis rtimsi nil d Mibimi in 
ihi flois of K pit < nt It v( s fr nn r'“-,)to 
1843 iiid 11 tin Siniti lioin i8|| till his 
d itli 111 184" 

i'lgi loq / /i;/i 

llu iiiohition in I I mt) wishnlidi ill 
ill light in till I iiiltd S( u IS 1 tn imph 
of ill edom ind pojnil u g )\ innniit In 
( oiigKss thi i\tnt gilt o})] 01 till itv foi 
iiiucli sc nm I 111 dieliniition inwhiih tht 
Soutluni nil nib is i>iiliti| iti d wilh is 
nnieh rnthu 11 111 is tliosi fr< ni tli Noith 
\t Ihi Sinn limt whm tin \b 1 t onists 
sought 10 Inin ill tins iihilosophv to some 
moK pt i tied i])ihtition m mi honn 
tht itlimpt vv IS Ipitti 1I) dtnounetd it 
Washington and by tin DiinoirilK pii > 
gtnu ilh \ ‘Hiking in t met cl this m 
toiisisUn y is iHordul by a sptiih of 
Siiiitoi I ooti Ihi igi of limits ind 
sliM ry siifl he in illusion to Irinei 

IS diiwiiig to i tiosi Ihi hipjn 

period ti be sigiiilisid by tht uniiiisil 
tmanciii itioii of man from tht fittirs of 
eivil opprtssion and tht rttogiiition in all 
countius of thi grt U piintiples of popiilir 
soitreigntj equality and biotluihood is 
at tins moment visibly eomnit nt ing A 
few tlays litei, when Mi Mann the 
attorney for Driyton md Siyiis tjuoled 
these very words in palliation of his clients’ 
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oli( iiLC, lie w IS pi rcinplorilj elitekt*d by 1 
the. fni ittitini; infl mini ilury | 

wotd tint niitfhl i.ii(ianq;i.i out institu 
turns 

Fxjjt 17* t audit i*i f i tl t Pn ittn<\ 

In th( enmnii n of iF;8 ih \\ hii,5 
(I tdiiiimil to lii\t sulisilull ilU no phi 
Inin 01 |io^Liinni il ill, in < nlt'r to 
Id until Siuthirnil tiuntm thin p'lit) 
\fioiilin 1\ 'i eiliuiliss t inilul ill \\ is 
lUcti 1 in th ptison f (1 mill /ichii) 

1 ly'i r who it w is siii' hid mvd \ lUd 

01 mult in> pi 1 lu il c Kilts on of t 

ill IS M min iti d 1 111 proplt s 

i mil liu inrl m n of ill pul is wiii 

invilid 15 Inn 11 itlusitl ij 

I>1 f\' hinistli Iv iiiv I f 1 k> 01 ml 1 ml) 
mv d 111* mill s (Il s Jii i siuli ol I u 1 
issni I ih il ol X \ 111 ill ink \fti 1 t 
lxt mil IIP I III thil hi 1 )llowLis Wilt 
chi H\ Wli s lit tilt 111 11 111 elf 1 Will 
ils) dl! )i h ml m ulli i t m Hi 
I iiliiulirh iMiidid loinpioim in^ I mist It 
in till li I V iiitisiiMi Wh 11 in tin. 

Ill t^innin^ of f<4y Mi | W I x\ 01 ol 
till (/)/ mtih Si^i I i|ni sti nul him on 
till V\ ilnii t I’ll MS h in Wind 111 siuh 

\ u;u I hi IIS thil th iiiilisid i I tot 
iiitLipiilid ihiin fust IS fiMui 114 mil 
linillv IS oj I 11^ tilt nit isiiit Ihis 
dteliiit )i, to' till I witli the emdilites 
111 nil 11 mini thil lu w is i WI114 \ is 
dm 111 th Noith to iiu 11 thil In w is 
ippi il to till e\l 111 m of sliicti 1 lu 
tiel tint hi w is 1 Southfriiii nnd 1 sli\i 
h dder w i suthiient to it issuic the Sutlh 

1 u c 17 -» Pt t 

I’siudonvni 1 Ml thnlis 1 lfri£,Rs 
(1 jio i'‘ 77 ) till s mi wlio w Is iftiiwiids 
issomttii with iel^ii \ I’ex. on tiu 
Ih t {l^. If Ri." ti’i. 

1*11,1 174 Pint imu i P) I i I 

\m,nst 8 rSifi tin President uldiissi I 
i nit ss i,, to 1 olh Houst s askiiiO" lot 
?a 000 000 to loiieliuli 1 pi ue witli 
Ml Mill nnd iieonipdist lui for hei pit 
po ill eission of tiiiilKV On tin sum 
divMeKiv of North ( iiohin introduced 
1 I ill into tilt lowtf 11 uise feir this pm post 
Ihvul W ilniol ol Pi nnsvh mil -iDiniociU 
and a i ilous fiiiiid of iiini \ ition, inoied 
ds a pioviso that bUiciy should fortter be 


included from the new territory The 
motion w.ts suddciilv and unexpectedly 
e mud by i voti of 83 to 54 It did not 
e line to 1 vote m the SeiiUi, for John 
1 ) IMS of M iss icliusi tls talked it to dc ith 
l»v i loin( spe<(h in its fiiour Iscveilhc- 
li Ss It he e mil at 0111 e ,i burning qut stion 
m both North iiid i>outli Ihc more 
1 lo'ioui ( d 1 III si iverv int 11 of the former 
bietion ti ed to m tki it tin pulitie?! test in 
the eoiimig t impugn Inc lefusil of the 
W hi4 jnitv to tiki np the (jue stion ciuscd 
h t lit tss 011s to the old I ibeitt paity 
njw known as thi I ree 'soil and latci to 
Ixionie flu Kt pillil can putv 

r*i^t iSi 1 ntuilHill—Lola u H 

C f 1 utes to p 140 

Pige 1S3 fi 

It hxrdh nitd 1 c siid tint \shl mil was 
th homt if II nrvflu Noith Ikid of 
llinison M 1 hfiild d Wibsttr, Kin¬ 
dt-rh )ok I 1 \ ill bull 11 ind Bitoii Koiige, 
of < u nei il 1 iMor 

I’lin PIi'iulph\ mmomt 

Iiu Phil ulelphii nominee w is fiemnal 
/ith uv 1 i\l( 1 

l’i,i iV ^ II ,, b P‘'kI*}uuI liin 

il ti\ 

^ tl not( top 172 

I Pit,t ib6 Mil fill ipdcfi 

1 lu spiieh lull leferred to is the one 
diheeied by Web'-ui it Miishfield, Stp 
limber r 1848 W^hue he iflnmcd that 
tht iiominition of I nloi was not ht to 
be* mull he niieithtliss dicliicd that he 
would Mile for him, ind idviscd his friends 
to do the same rhesagicitms wise and 

f 11 St e inq docti me ol i\ ail ability, s aid he, 

I lay It the loot of the whole niattci ' 

I Piqe iSft ifiotUt. 

Into none of his political iddrtssesdid 
I Kufus ( hoalc thiow so much of his heart 
md soul as into those winch upheld tl.c 
failing policy of the Whig parly fiom 1848 
I to 1852. 
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Page 186. Buffalo. 

On August 9, 1848, the convention 
containing tiie consolidated elements of 
constitutional opjiosiiion to the extension of 
slavery met at Buffalo. The jiarty, calling 
itself ilie Froe-Soil party now, declared its 
platform to lie “ no more slave States and 
no more slave territory." 'Martin Van 
Buren and Charles Francis Adams were the 
candidates selected. \'an Bun'n was 
chosen heeause it was thought he might 
attract Democratic votes, llis O])postliun 
to the extension of slavery was not \cry 
energetic. In his letter accepting the 
nomination he commended the con\entioii 
for having taken no decisive stand against 
slavery in the District of Columbia. 

Page 188. “ To utt agin the law." 

The .slav'eliolrling Slates early legislated 
to forbid education and free leligious 
meetings to slave.s and free people of colour. 
Stroud’s Sketch of the Slave Lazvi (Phila¬ 
delphia, 1827), shows th<it the ]jnncipal 
acts of this character date from the period 
between 1740 and 1770. This was long 
before the iildest anti-slavery societies were 
organised. 'rhus these laws cannot be 
represented as having beem the result <jf 
impertinent and intem|Jerate ag'tation 011 
the part of Northern Abolitionists. They 
were fretiuenily defended on this ground in 
the heat of the anti-slavery conllict. 

SECOND SERIliS 

Page 221. The t'ottun Loan. 

In 1861 a magnificonl selicmc was 
devised for Ixrlstering up the Confwierate 
government's credit. I’hc planters signed 
agreements subscribing a certain {xirtlon of 
the next cotton and tobacco crop to the 
government. Using this as a basis for 
credit, the government issued bonds and 
placed aliout $15,000,000 in Europe, 
chiefly in England. A much greater loan 
might have been negotiated had it not 
suddenly appeared that the agreements 
made by the planters were almost worthless. 
By the end of the year the plan was quietly 
and completely abandoned. The English 
)x>nd holders had the audacity to apply for 
aid to the United States after the war. 


Page 221. A/emminger. 

Charles Gustavus Meinminger, although 
he had opposed nuUifleation, was one of 
the leaders in the secession movement 
which beg.in in his own State, South 
Carolina. On the formation of the ('ou- 
ftxieratc government he was made Secretary 
of the Treasury. Although not without 
experience in the m.inagemcnt of his State's 
ilnances, he showed little skill in his new* 
position. 

Page 222. “ i'ornfhiatin' al! debti." 

Afler the failure of the I’roiluce l.oan 
and one or two other mcfisures on a 
similarly grand si ale. the Confeder.iU* 
government resorted to simpler means. 
Chief among these weie the acts con¬ 
fiscating the ]»i'£ii)eity of and all debts due 
to alien enemies. No gieal number of 
reputable persons in the South eouUl 
resolve to (onipoaiid or wipe out ilobts 
involving their person.il honour, so the 
results of the scheme w'ere meagre 

Page 224. Mason and Slid* ll. 

Ill the latter part of i86i President 
D.ivis undertook tf» semd agents or com¬ 
missioners to England and France to 
represent the Southern cause. 'Ihe men 
chosen were James M, M.ison, of Virginia, 
and John Sliilell, of Eoiusian.i. On the 
i2lh of October they left ('barleston, 
eluded the blockading squadron, and 
landed at Havana. Them e they etnbatked 
fur St. 'rhomas on the British mail-steamer 
Trent. On tlie way the 'Trent was stop[3cd 
by C.q)tain Wilkes, of the American mun- 
o^war San Jacinto,* and the C'onfederate 
agents were tran.sferivd as prisoners to the. 
latter vessel. Ihe British fjovernnienl at 
once [Troelainied the act " a gieat outrage,” 
and sent a peremptory demand for the 
release of the prisoners and reparation. 
At the same lime, without waiting for any 
explanation, it made exten.sive pre^xirations 
for hostilities. It seemed anfl undoubtedly 
was expedient for the United States to 
receive Lord Russell,'s dent.and as an 
admi.ssion that impn^meiit gf British 
seamen found on board neutral vessels was 
unwarrantable. Acting on the demand as 
an admission of the principle $0 long con* 
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teudLil for bv the L/nilcd blalcs Mr 
Seward disa\owtd the act of "Wilkcs and 
ie]t*istd tlu eomti»s^>ioncis But it was 
held thtii ind has siiue been stuutl} 
maintlined bv nntij junsts tint the true' 
principks of intermlionil I iw will not 
justify i neutral vessel in trinspoiting the 
igenls ot a Inlhgtrcnl on 1 hostile mission 
On till ui il )^y of tie spiubi s they h nilel 
be conn lb 111 J Ihe diftieiiltj of amicable 
sfUleimnl U that time lumevcr 11> not | 
so niiwh 111 til point of Iw is in tlu 
intensity < f popul ir leel ng on both 1 ' *■ > 
the Atl intie 

l’iL,e - 7 I ilUy^eitnt 7 t^ht 

One month afiei Sunitu was ittieltel I 
on Mi> i8(>r the (,)ueeii issuid i 
jirotl ini ition of m uti iht> leieuling btl • 
iii,«.rtnt rights to the C onfedern> Ihts ' 
\v IS dtiiiL e\in beioie Mi \dinis the lu w 
imnistci from tin 1 inee In lehninistiation 
tould re ich 1 n^,! inel Comnii lei il inn rest 
I in not L'ciisi so I Me ip tale i itie (,n tii 11 
It e iiinot li i« girded 1 itvthin^ but i 
iitlibe nte t pn s ion of until lulliiiess to 
wilds the Unileel Stites It eoldiy eon 
t 111 late d Ih dis oluti m I the I nion 
fuouied the cst it 1 shine nt it in Hide 
pendent sine eiii) ire, ind i\ Us nioial 
suppoit stii ngthen d the Inn Is of tlu I 
Ke bcllion ind piolonged tlu w u j 

I’lge 227 < nf Ui ti pit i l! I 

It Is notoiious that < onfedeiile eiuiscis j 
WfiL built eejuipped 111 I even pilllillv 
ininned in 1 nglaiul m open elisiegiid ef | 
the intern itioml I w lesijeetim, neutril 
Ml \dinis pi nested constintlv and 
tmphuieenv It. tin t this but in van loi ' 
the time No iiotiee was tike 11 oftieiilK 
eif the untie r until it w is (oieeel on tlu 
Biitisli goveinment in 1864 Hu sub 
sequent mgotiitions coiieerning the lili 
bum tliiins the lie it) of ishington in 
1871 inel the Cieiiti 1 iw utl to the United 
Stales of oinc hftciii million dollais lu 
too well known to icquiic in> mention ^ 

r ige 227 I he ( arolifU ^ 

Jn 1837 in iiisurreetion broke out in 
( inadi, ind inncd bodits of men stvling 
themselves pitiiots were in open ttbcl* 


bon agunst the government In spite of 
the President s message exhorting citizens 
of the I nitcd States not to interfere and 
in defl inee of the troops sent to Bud do to 
e irry out his ordei s numbers of s\ injiathisers 
fioni New \ork crossed the Niigari River 
and g ivt assistance to the insurgents I he 
Biitish luthonties would haie been wir- 
1 anted m seizing the American vessel 
< aroliiiL which was used to irinsport 
eitizens to the C uiidun shoit hid the 
seizure been mode in fi ^ninti ddicto or 
out of our temtorul wiurs But m 
crossing to the American side ot the river 
and t iking the ottendmg \osil fiom hei 
iiioorn gs these authoiities committed a 
grave I n ach of neutrality \fie f \e jears 
of ncgoliition the hnglisb government 
hnillv ipcifgised ind made reparation for 
the injuiv 

I i,i -,30 S/a,?;/ tick 1 thre 

m nth pin 

Ml M H *s(,\\ ird Lincolns SiLretir} 
of Stiu w is ii die outbicik of tlie 
Rfbillion nil must idvci Ue ot concilia 
t n Jit S( in d t> til nk that if war 
t uld Ik ivtiudfoi 1 time until the people 
of the set tiling Mills pert ived the tiuo 
intriu on ot the idmii istrition to be the 
pr St rv itii n c t iht I nion not the pro 
niolin ot Vbolitioii sm the houtbern 
niovciiunt would fad In this belief he 
fitqucntlv dtclired tint the double would, 
ill be ovci ill si\iy dijs 


I ige 3 ^4 Pi h Run 

On tile _ist of lull 1801 the Lnion 
tioops undci Ocntr'I McDowell were com* 
pi tclv routed by Ikauiegard it Bull Run 
m \irgim Ihe North was hnally 
eonvinced tint the South was equipped for 
iiul dttcrmiiied on i desperiie struggle, 
while the victory g ive immense encourage 
meiit to the insurgents 

Page 242 

I lie ‘bcnptur.il view, according tp 
the mind of Mr Sawin, would have been 
lint of leiemiah Black, who saw m the 
case of Onesimus St l*aul s express a{^»ro^ 
of the lugitive Slave Law of i8so» 
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Page 24a Dcbmo 

De Bow s ( ommeti ml Rt leu, publ hf d 
in N(w Oilcans louisnni was for some 
ytais before tht wxi Mrybitur igainst tlu 
Noith Its institutions ind its society in 
gcuer d 

Pi^fean ’simm\an 1 Maiov 

\V ilium (jiIinoK Simms th South 
C uohiu noxclist ind [>oel is heu rthrutl 
to M itthi vv I untainc M luiy ol Viigi 111, 
nival ofiicf r and hydio rij liir \\ is i man 
of sonu suintifu atlimniints lit w is 
the luthoi of several vycks on tin phvs al 
gto^i iphv of the sei invitation and 
astionoin> Both men Wcie bjrn in the 
same >t ir 180O 

l*ii,e 24j \tm c inn n 

John B 1 lo>d vvhiU Seintii) of W ii 
in Ml Biiehu ms < abinit w is (Utt ted 
m the act of stripping Nortlurn 11 si nils 
of ir ns ind ammunition to supply thi 
South He began this vvoik is early as 
Dic'inbir i8-,r^ ind it is n >t Inovvn to 
what extent h tariiid it J-'olliid i 
Southnn hist nan sa>s the Souh entin i 
tin wir with iqoooo small unis of the 
most ipprovfd luoelern pattern all of 
whieh It owed to the gover nitnl at 
W ishington I Io>d 1 signe cl tieeai se soni 
forts anti iiosts in the SoutI were not give n 
11]) to till reliels 

Page 24.^ Idmifiin < ‘b.usnttlly 

njtt 

President Biuhanans uussigi of the 
first Mom* ay of OeeenilKr i860 de el artel 

the long eontinued and inte mp» rate inter 
ferinee of the Northern people with the 
question of slavery in the Southern States 
h id a.t last piodueed its natur il tffee t dis 
union \v is imp nding ind if those St lit s 
could not obtain ledrtss by constitution al 
means secession wri-!> justihible and the 
general goveinnient had no power to pre 
vent It I he effect these utteiances had 
in spre iding and intensifying the spirit of 
secession is incalculable 

Page 244 On the jump to tnterfen 

During the larger part of the war great 
apprehension of attempts on the part of 


foreign powtis to interfere prevaile 1 m tlu 
Northern States With the exception of 
Russia and nemuirk all I urope inclined 
towiril the South Our form of-govern 
nient w is not faveiunel by th m uiel they 
w u not iinwilliiig to se e its f uliiie demon 
liateel by i eoiuplelt disiiiptinn lei i 
lemg tin it was very eiieiallv behev el 
lint the Sjiiih would he vietorious m l ir 
tnel H d the C Jiiheleiiej at anj tune 
Il I i 1 iitl t ]>r jsjuet of siueess it is 1 1 e Iv 
thit I n^hiiel 01 1 t inee lui^hl li ive oft r el 
te) iilteif le lllele (I tlu '•lieeess (f tlie 
I letie II sell me t > s t up a in fiivnnpiie 
m M \ eo in ete li me eif the Mom e elo trine 
(111 II defend 1 oil tli e ntiiu,i n v of a 
vietoivfoi se ess ( I) N , >1 11 the 1 f jre 

\vi iirg Mt f)i in eh iti n Ihe uljeei 
w ij sngj te(1'leve 1 i1 til le by tlu 1 rei 
lore i^n minislti ml certtspeinel lee w th 
Ml Sew lid iiielwa ju edonthe 1 ntish 
Cjovernnient by 1 1 atu 

I i^e 2 4S / h Ii t i t St itt.s 

I li Porele 1 Si ete 1 b) the e jiillguiiy to 
tl e \oitli m I th 1 mtiii il unhti e ^ foi i 
veiypieifitill sv leiucfslm 1 ihour weie 
si vv to tal < i ele 111 te st m 1 Pi *• lent 
I ineoln s poliiv wn to juoeeed e uit em Iv 
it 111 t kte]) th silvery e|u t >11 in ih 
bick^rounl in I e nl t the sympitliiia I 
these St lies by 1])]^ ils t) then lUiell 
meiit tithe Un jii \hl oii^h th j eij 1 
of Delawiie Mu>linl K nteieky iiid 
VIissoiui were pretty ev nly divide el the 
State govtinmi nts wtie ke Jit from SI c ding 
W ilh nit tlu suiipeiit e f tlu Repul hi in ( on 
grcssmin fioni this see lion f iiunln eoulel 
not have earned out his abolition jxilie) 

Page 248 Uimptofi RoiJ 

The battle of Hampton Roads at the 
t ntt anee eif ( lies ape ike P ay m V irgini a 
IS re milk able fot the uveilutiun m in il 
warfue which It began Ihi uttei weirth 
iessness of wexiden against irinmiicdve sels 
was suddenly and convincingly tleinon 
stinted On the 8fh of Much 1862 the 
Confederate irnienircd rim Viiginn loi- 
nurly Merii nae ni nit terrible h ivoe among 
the old woeide n men of war siAliontd about 
I 01 tress Monroe But at nine o eloek that 
night the little Monitor sUanxd into the 
Roads to the assistance of the shattered 
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Icdtiil n;v} 1 he next days bdUl< is j 
oiu of the romanots of w ii H-id Mr 
Wilbiir w-iitid for the next Souihtin nnil 
btfon wiitinn this httci the J)fMl nii^ht 
* ni hxfi l(ss ciedit him 

2^0 t tom the I auks o my o ^.n 

\I /i / !/>// 

In tie I cl Oil fioni 1830 to 18 to thf 
sud If n in ' ht il hy inm. i-. < f irn lu^i i 


l >i mil 

till dittinng 1 1 liisti 

il pi jspeet 

n 1 ' 

11 ny Wf ■'t in in 1 

Vnithi m 

• It 

111 1 livi II \[) nelitutes 

t p i 11 

ii 1 jv in nts 11 II 

ledit vv i 

1 eri 

11 \ boir )wed to j 1 

,i > \fui 

il 

I s s < f 11 sjlv 

ni V st 1M fl 

1 111 

1 ( \ nu ubti 1 

repuflllt fl 

n J K V 

11 \ iss; sij 1 1 n p 11 

til Ul 11 vv IS 

»V 

hi 1 U eiiiiMes wer 

h 

f ' n 1 id d t’ n >tl Ill 

( 

r i tl f i nf 1 1 lej 

Il it ji ff r 

sm \ i 

1 id 1 rn 1 C St 

idvonie of 

,iudu 

1 


u 1 

» ^ <1 

>1 Ku, 

f > 

t 1 
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I'-i 1 

t 1 1 ' « t 

\ t tl 

eitfNiiltir Tic 

f' S li-f 

W l l Sev 

III 1 "s )U( 



1 ' / / 


11 ( 

t 1 III f 11 i n the S( uth in f e isi 

W 1 111 It ( 

t f I Olt 1 f Ml uth ( 

11 ohm 111 

tl e e nil 

1 the ei 1 1 ml eotton ilistiiit 

1 iij pjint til N ilh li\ j on 

IS till 1 e St 

lor i bi 

i )f oiJi 1 iti ns mil oil Oetobe i 

29 1861 

1 fltf t of fittv VLisSi Is 

, imluflin^ 

lliitty ihiee ti iiispotls vv is sent 

iv,iinst It 


\ ficrti itlii k w IS b( 1,1m on No\i ml 11 7 
inti on the nixt ti ij tin two foils Willtt 
ind Ik miff, iril ci])Uulit(d Without fn 
countcnni;: fiuthii opposition tin liderd 
troops look possession of iht town ol 
Ik lufott on in isHiul m the htrbour 

I’ igo 252 MtlhprtUs, 

Jimmy 19 1803 Ih^ C oiiftdei itts under 
( ritttudcn rUfelted with consideiible 

loss It Millspring Kentueky by General 
G H Thomas 


Page 252 Rtceognitiou 

Rf cognition of independence by the 
1 uroptin powtts partieulirly tnnee and 

I nglind, would of course h ive Ijccn of the 
gieitist tilue to the South It is siid 
tint Mr Koebucks motion in the Hou«e 
of (.oniinons to ie<ognise the ( onfedente 
Stiti s 0 lid h i\t pisstd but for the timely 
news of Cjett>sbuig Ctrtiinlv if it had 

I I iiite wou’d not h ivc liecn slow to follow 
It IS dittieult to ov nslimitt the disistious 
♦ flert sufh events would hive had on the 
Noiihein c luse 

Pigf 2:; 3 Belni nt 

Mr \iigusi H Imont tf "Nr \o’'k 
Chnimin of thf Deinoeratic Nitional 
( oniniittcf ft out 18O0 to 1872 Ithough 
c pjstd to sec ess on still ittnbutcd the 
ciu ml the rt snonsib liiv for the eon 
tmi ii Ci. of the w ir to the Kepublietii 
Vdniinistriti vn H led hs putv in 
ilinioutniv, f r p ice md eoiicilntion 
e jfeidlv in i?6|, ind bitterly ojposfd 
I re eoi sti ueti >11 

j Fig x-i;] Vn\in 1 t^him 

I ( 1 11 It I \ ill end v,hmi <»f Divton 
) It VI tl 111 ;•> conspieiious uid noisy 
1 il the I\«( Democi its during the 
V Ills tit 1 sonil If ind seditious uttri 

e Innll) led to his binishmenl to the 
I Seuth II M i> 'htnte he reputed 

I7 < 11 ( U when Ft lenniiiid while his 
^ 1 11 tv riiielc him then einilidite 111 the next 
^ulKinitoinl e unpiien in whteh he was 
ignoniinioiisly eltfe Ued 

Pige 2^3 lltflf/rev 

This lefers to the brotheis Ilenjiniin and 
I ein in lo W e od piomment Dtnioeritsof 
New Noik eitv Ihe former was editor of 
the Dir It \ ? ind 1 Representitive in 

t ongresh The litter w is sevtnl turns 
Mivoi of New \oik and for twelve jtirs 
i ReprescnlUivt 111 Congiess 

Pigea53 Lol mbus 

\fttr tin fall of tort Donclson Col 
limbus Kentucky w is no longer tetmble 
ind Beauregird oidtird (rcneral Polk lo 
evafuate it March 3 1862 a sroutuig 
party of Illinois troops, finding the post 
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descited occupied it, and when Sherman 
approached the next day he found the 
Union flag fl>ing over the town 

Page 253 Donehon 

Ih< capture of Foit Donelson, m Ten¬ 
nessee I ebruaiy 16, 1862 hv General 
Grant, was one of several Union sutcesaes 
in the West whose value was almost 
entirely ntutialiscd by McGlcll m s dilatory 
conduct of the Army of the Potomic 
General John B. Iloyd’s precipitxte rctreit 
from the fort as the U mon forces approached 
was afurwards repiesented in one of his 
official reports as an heroic exploit 

Page 2^6 rant\ 

Roger B 1 tney, of MarvUnd, ( hief 
Justice of the Supreme f ouit of the UniUd 
States from 1836 to 1864 He is chitflv 
notibh lor the Dred Scott dctis'on, in 
T857, in which he held thit a iitgro was 
not a “person in the conletnpljtion of 
the C onstitution and hence had no 
lights a white man was bound to icsisect ' 
that the (. onstitution recognised piopeity 
m slaves, and that this ownership was as 
much entitled to proti i tion m the I errilones 
as any other species of propeity Accord¬ 
ing to this all legislation by Congress on 
slavery, except m its aid was unconstitu 
tional 

Page 257 i ompromtse Sysitnt 

Hcniy Clay was the “grcil conipio- 
niiser ' the aim of his life was the 
preservation of the Union even at the cost 
of extending slave terriiorv 'Ihe three 
compromises for which he is f.inious were 
the Missouti m x8ao, the JanIT m 1833, 
and the California or ' Omnibus ' Com 
promise in 1850, the most conspicuous 
f^eature of which was the Fugitive hlave 
Law. * 

Page 258. " S, J Court ' 

At the beginning of Lincoln’s adminls- 
tiation, five of the Supreme Court Justices, 
an absolute majority, were from the South, 
and had always been State-nghts Demo* 
emts. 


I'agc 260 7 /ie Law- n'-Order Party of 
oh i tnannater" 

In Cincinnati on March 24, 1862, Wen¬ 
dell Phillips, while attempting to deliver one 
of his Kctuics on slavery and the war, wis 
attacked by a mob and very roughly 
handled. 

Page 270 (tOV nof Seymour 

Hontio Seymour (1810-1886) of Utica, 
New York, wis one of the most prominent 
and respected men m the U» nmcratic party, 
and a bittci opiionont of I incolii He had 
at this time betn rcunlly uleclcd (»ovimor 
of New York on i plxtfonn that denounced 
almost every nicisuie the government hul 
found il nretssaiv to adopt toi the suppres¬ 
sion of the Rebtlhon. Ills infliiimc con 
tiibutcd not a little tr the cncouiagcnicnt 
of that spirit which inspire^d the Draft Riot 
in the City of New Yoik m Jiih 1863 

Pvgi 271 Pies dunt i, ptorlamaUon ' 

In the autumn of i86a Mr Limolii s.iw 
that he must cithci ictre it 01 .lelv ince 
boldly against slavery lb hid already 
proreeded fir enough .igiinst it to louse 
a dangerous hootihly among N01 them 
IVmocrits, an<I yet not far enough to 
injure the iiisutiiiion 01 < nhst the sympathy 
of pronounexd anti si ive ly men He deter 

mined on decisive action On beptcinber 
22 186a he issucil a monitory proelama- 
tion giving notice that on the first day of 
the next year he would, m the exercise ot 
his wu-power, emancipate all slues of 
those M itcs or parts of Stite s m rebellion, 
unless certain eonditions wen' complicxl 
with 'Ibis proclamation was at once 
violently assailed by the Democrats, led by 
such men as Seymour, and for a tunc 
the opposition thre.ittnecl disaster to the 
administration. 'The cle*etioiis m the' five 
leading free States—New York, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois— 
went against the Republicans But with 
the aid of New Enghind the West, and, 
not least of all, the Border SLivc States, 
the President was assured a majority ot 
about twemtv m the new House to carry 
out his almlition pohey 

Page 271, “ Ketieiopofomaehia " 

'The incident fiirnishing the occasion for 
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this poem was 1 Virginia duel or rather 
1 free fight Mr H R Pollard of the 
Htthmond J ximinct hid some difficulty 
with Messrs Cokmui ind N P Jyler 
of the Enquirer concerning the public 
printing OnTiidiy January s 1866 ill 
thn p gentlemen met in tlie rotunda of thi 
Viiginii C ipitol tnd pioctcdcd to stttli 
thtii dispute 1) an ippeil to revolvers 
Siv shots w«ie tired but no damage 
resulted ixccpt to i inirble St due of 
W ishington 

P i^e J efefterti 

John 1 1teller (1813 t 88|) a \ugmia 
lawvti and politician w i'> st\iril turns in 
( ongress uid was (JIO^pr^lor of his ^lite 
from i860 to iSb4 

Page 27 J 

John B I lo)d(iPo^ 1863) was (jo\einor 
of Virgin 1 from 1840 to 18^2 Secrctii) 
of M ir in Buel in 111 s ( xbintl iiid i 
briguln in tht (onkderat scrvi t 

i i£* 27 3 I \h i ordive Jiilli 

M lUiam Sm h of King G(ori,e t ountj 
Virginia wisth propiuUr o an ol i lim 
of eoi h( running tliiough Nii^inii ind 
the (.arolinis He w is cillcd 1 xiri 
Hilly bttausi ht elnrg d (Mil tor exeiy 
pack ige hrgf or s n ill which his pass 
tngtrs camel Mi Smith himself how 
ever altnbut d his nicknime to his iMm 
sen lee to the State He w is se\nal times 
a( ongiessnnn twie( tio\tnnrof Vii^inii 
and iConfedcrite Brigadii (j neial 

Pigi 28s S ird 

Under the influence of Mi Sew aid 
President Andrew Johnson detelopid \ 
poluy of reconstruction directly opposed 
to the views of C ongress and the nuss of 
the Republican party He believed in 
punishing individuals if necessary but 
that all die States ought to be re instilled 
at ona m the position they had occupied 
m i860 I he guirxntus against dis 
lo>\lly hf pioposed to isaet from the 
South wire ft\ and fttble Congiess on 
thi other hand determined to keep the 
subdued States in a position somewhat 


rescmblmg that of temtones and under 
military surveillance until it could be 
satisfied thit four years war would not be 
without good results Its chief aim was 
to secure the s ifety of the negro who h id 
been iieed by the thirteenth Amendment 
in i>ecember 1865 I best difleicnces 
of pUn led to a protiacted and bitter 
eunieit betwiin the executive and legis 
ativc dipirtments culminating in the 
unsuceca ful attempt to impeach Johnson 
in March i868 Fhe Congressional 
ix»l cy w IS earned out over the President s 
vetoes Among other conditions the 
Southern States were required to ratify 
tin fourteenth and fifteenth \mcndments 
giiing citirenship ind suffrage to the 
blacks befoie being qualified for read 
mission to the union 

Page 280 I/tc 

Gineral tiporge H Mcflellin was one 
of the li-’deii ot the Northern l^mocracy 
dm mg th( w 11 ind the presidential 
nommie agiinst I incoln m 1864 

f’igf 2‘?Q f hn on i liHith an zeio 

m i^i 

Tile Civil Rights Act of March 1866 
had just been the occasion of an open 
rupture b tween Congiess and the Presi 
(Knt The bill conferring cMtnsive rights 
on frtedmen pissed both Houses but was 
vetoed I > luhnson It w&s quickly passed 
igain over his viU 

Pag( 289 f titnp ty pari} can be 

based on t 

Johnson s pUn of reconstruction did» 
indeed furnish the mateiiil for the next 
Demutratic platfoiin m the presidential 
cimpaij^n of i868 

Pigc 230 Imu 

John Tylei who had been chosen Vice- 
President m 1840 succeeded to the Presi 
de nej on the death of Harrison one month 
aftei the inauguration He abandoned 
the policy of the party that elected hwn, 
and provoked just such a contest with it as 
Johnson did 
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Reidir ' itaU up at ontt [jtl-otll wh l< ho 
lah) and buy at i petf ctly rutm us rite 

A l^ABLE VOR CRITICS 

OR, KLl 1I<K, 

(i likB, \s A iHi\( in\r rifr KrvDrK'' 

IIKSI van V nW STKIK)-, 

AN oil) FAiiHlJMlJ Jiril iA<l 
SICH AS IKI-Sl MS \ lAILIAK VII W OP TIIL 
\OI UMp S tO^TI MS), 

A GLANCl AT A I 1 W OF OUR 
LITPR \RY r ROC 11 NIF S 

(Mkh MAI \PR01’S WORD) 

PROM IHL TUB 01 DIOfxI \ES; 

\ VOCAl ANflJ MUSIC \1 MLDLl \ 

IHVI IS 

A SI KII S OT JOKPS 

Si (^onderfuC Qui 3 , 

wrio ACCOMIAMLS HIM II WIIH A 11 B \ 
u( t ni n i r I t si ikti aso 

(.HALF, UN Hit lOl OI I III HH 

'Mtfoith in Octobt! tJu jrsf da\ 

In the)tar Ct. P Putmm, l3toadit.i\ 


PREIAT 0 R\ NOTP. 

This jeu d (sptit wis txtLmponsud I 
miv forly say o ripidly was it written 
purely for my own nimsimciit ind with no 
thought of publicition I sent duly in 
slilmcnts of it to n friend in Ntw York, 
the lat<* C hitlt s I Hriggs llcurgtd me 
to let It be piinud “ind 1 it last mnsenttd 
to Its innnymous pubhention lh< secret 
w AS kept till aftei si venl porions had laid 
claim to Its authorship 


JO 

CIIARLI s 1 RRK^OS 

I HIS Mil I MF 

IS AUK IIO\Ari 1 \ INSCklUlU 


Ii beintj Ihc (ommonesl mode of pro 
ccluie, I picinise a few candid 
icnniks 

I lo iiir Ki \i)i R 

Ihis tiifle, bt^tin to piea">e only myself 
ind my own jiiiMte tiney, w is hitl on 
the shelf Hut somi frund , who Jiid 
seen it, induied me, by dint of siving 
they liked it lo put it m print 1 Int is, 
fiaeing lonie to Mi it Mry ti nclusion, 1 
asked then idviee when Iwould niiki, 
no confusion I oi though (in the 
gentlest of ways) they Iml IiinUiI it w is 
seaiet woith llie whii , J should deiiibt 
less haie punted it 

1 begin It, intending a J ibh, i fnil, 
sleiidei thing, ihyme y winged, with a 
sting in Us tail But, by iddings anel 
altenngs not pieviously plinncd, digies 
sions ehince hale hid, like buds’ eggs in 
the Sind, and diwdlings to suit tveiy 
vvhimsey’s demand (alw lyrs fiteing the 
bird which 1 hehi m my hand, for the 
two pi idled, pirhijis out of reieh, in 
the tree), it grew by degiecs to the 
si/e which you see I was like the old 
woman that earned the lalf, and my 
neighbours, like hi is, no doubt, wonder 
mil laugh , inel when, my sti lined arms 
with then giown burthen full, I cill it 
my I able, they call it a bull 

Having scrawled at full galloj) (as far 
as that goes) in a style that is ncilhei 
good verse nor bid piose, ind being 
a peison whom nobody knows, some 
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people A^ill say I am rather more free 
\\ ith my readers than it is becoming to 
be, that I seem to expect them to wait 
on my leisure in following \^herp^er I 
waniler at pleasure, that, in short, 1 lake 
more than a young auilior’s lawful ease, 
nn<l laugh in a (pieer way so like 
Mephistophcles, that the Pulilic will 
doubt, as they grope through my 
rhythm, if in truth I am making fun 
a/" them or lolth tlum. 

So the excelhuit I’ublic ia hereby 
assmed that the sale of my book is 
already scoured. For theie is iiot a 
poet thioiighont the whole kind but will 
puichise a coj*} 01 two out of hand, in 
the fond expectation of being amused in 
it, by -leeing hii l»etteis nit up and 
alnisul in it. Now, I tin*!, by a pielty 
exact calculation, theio are something 
like ten thousand birds in the nation, of 
that special v.iiiety whom the Revkw 
and Maga/iiie critics call lofty and it'Hi, 
and about Ihiily thfjusand (thi\ tribe is 
ini'icasing) of the kinds who aie leiinod 
fullojponline jimX plca\iny. The Ihiblir 
will sec by a glance at this schedule, 
that they cannot expect me to be over- 
.sedulous aliout com ting tht'tUj since it 
sienis I have got enough fuel made suic 
of for boiling my pot. 

As lor such of our poets as find not 
their names mentioned once in my pages, 
with piai.ses or blames, let them sFNr» 
IN niRiu ('ARI)S, w itiioul further Dh i.ay, 
to my friend ( 1 . 1 *. I’ri'NAM, Esejuiro, 
in Broadway, wheie a 1 isr will be kept 
with the stuctest legaid to the day and 
the hour of icceiving the card. Then, 
taking them up as I chance to have time 
(that is, if their names can be twisted in 
rhyme), I Wrill honestly give each his 
I’Uoi'KR nosiiKJ.N, at the rate of onk 
A ifTiroR to eaih ni’W EDirtON. Thus 
a PREMIUM is offered sufficiently HIGH 
(as the magazines say whan they tell 
their best, lie) to induce bards to club 
their resources and buy the balance of 
eieiy edition, until they have all of 
them fairly been run through the mill. 


One W'ord to such readers (judicious 
and wise) as read books with something 
behind the mere eyes, of whom in the 
country, perhap.s, there are two, includ¬ 
ing myself, gentle reader, and yon. All 
the charactets sketched in this slight 
jeu d'eiprit^ though, it may be, they 
seem, hete and there, rather free, and 
drawn from a somewhat loo cynical 
standpoint, are niratii to Ijc faithful, for 
that is the grand point, and none but an 
owl would feci sore at a mb from a 
jeslei who tells you, without any 
subterfuge, that he sits in Diogenes* 
tub. 


A PRELIMINARY NOTE TO THE 
.SECOND EDITION, 

though it well may be reckoned, of all 
c«>inposition, the species at once most 
delightful and healthy, is a thing which 
an author, unless he be wealthy and 
w'llling to pay for that kind of delight, is 
not, in all instances, called on to wiite, 
though there aie, it is saiil, who, their 
sfiiiits to cheer, sliji in a new title-page 
three times a ycai, and in this W’ay snuff 
u]> .m imaginaiy sasour of that ‘•weetest 
of dishes, the {jopular fa\our,—much as 
if a .stars cd p.imtct should f.ili to and 
licat the Tgolino inside to a picture oP 
meat. 

You rememlier (if not, pray turn Uack- 
ward and look) that, in wiiting the 
preface which ushered my book, I treated 
you, excellent Public, not merely with a 
coiil disregard, but downright cavalierly. 
Now 1 W'ould not take back the least 
thing I then said, though I thereby could 
butter both sides of my bicad, for I 
never could sec that au author owed 
aught lo the people he solaced, diverted, 
or taught ; and, as for mere fame, I 
have long ago learned that the persons 
hy whom it is finally earned are thasc 
with whom your verdict weighed not a 
pin, unsustnined by the higher court 
sitting within. 
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But I wander from what 1 intended to 
say,—that you have, namely, shown such 
a liberal way of thinking, and so much 
aesthetic perception of anonymous worth 
in the handsome reception you gave to 
my book, spite of some piivate piques 
(having bought the fiist thousand in 
barely two weeks), that I think, past a 
doubt, if you measured the phiz of yours 
most devotedly, Wonderful Quiz, you 
would find that its vertical section was 
shorter, by an inch and two-tenths, or 
’twixt that and a quarter. 

You have watched a child playing— in 
those wondiQUs years when Ixilief is not 
bound to the eyes and the ears, and the 
vision divine is so clear and unmaiied, 
that each baker of pies in the dirt is a 
baid ? (Jive a knife and a shingle, he fit's 
out a fleet, and, on that little inud-puddlc 
over the stieet, his fancy, in purest good 
faith, will make sail round the globe with 
a puff of his breath for a gale, wdl visit, 
in barely ten minutes, all climes, and do 
the Columbus-feat hundieds of times. 
Or, suppose the young poet fresh stored, 
with delights fiom that Bible of dnld- 
hood, the Arabian Nights, he will turn 
to a crony and cry, “Jack, let’s play that 
I am a Genius ! ” Jacky stiaightway 
makes Aladdin’s lamp out of a sionc, 
and, for hours, they enjoy caih his own 
supernatural powers. This is all veiy 
pretty and pleasant, but then suppose 
our two urchins have grown into men, 
and Ixith have turned authors,—one says 
to his brother, “Let’s play we’re the 
Amencan somethings or other, — say 
Plomer or Sophocles, Goethe or Scott 
(only let them be big enough, no matter 
what). Come, you shall l>e Byioii or 
Pope, which you choose: I’ll be Cole- 
lidge, and both shall wiitc mutual re¬ 
views.” So they both (as mere stiangers) 
before many days send each other a cord 
of anonymous bays. Each, piling his 
epithets, smiles in his sleeve to see what 
his friend Can be made to believe ; each, 
reading the other’s unbiased review, 
thinks—Here’s pretty high praise, but 


no more than my due. Well, we laugh 
at them both, and yet make no great fuss 
when the same farce is acted to benefit 
us. Even I, who, if asked, scarce a 
month since, what Fudge meant, should 
have answered, tlie dear J’ublic’s critical 
judgment, begin to think shaip-witted 
Horace spoke sooth when he said, that 
the Public iometimi r hit the truth. 

In rc.iding these lines, you perhaps 
have a vision of a person in pietty good 
health .ind condition ; and yet, since I 
put foith my primary edition, I have Ixjcn 
ciushod, scorched, withered, used up and 
put down (by Smith with the coidial 
assistance of Brown), in all, if you put 
any faith in my rhymes, to the numbei 
of ninety-five several limes, and, while I 
am writing,—I ticmlile to think of it, for 
I may at this moment be just on the brink 
of it, — Molybdostom, aiigr) at being 
omitted, has begun a ciitique, - am I 
not to be pitieil ? ‘ 

Now I shall not ciush than since, 
indeed, for th.it mattci, no pressuie I 
know of could render them flattei ; noi 
wither, nor .scorch Iheiii,— no action of 
file could make cithei them or their 
articles ihier ; nor waste time in putting 
Iheiu down ~ I .im thinking not theii own 
self-inflation will keep them from sinking; 
for there’s this contradiction about the 
whole bevy,—though without the le.ast 
weight, they are awfully heavy. No, my 
dear honest bore, \unh fuhitlam uatras, 
they aie no more to me than a rat in the 
arras. I can wall^ with the Doctor, get 
facts from the Don, or tlraw’ out the 
Lambish quintessence of John, and feel 
nothing more than a half-comic sorrow, 
to think that they all will be lying to¬ 
morrow tossed carelessly up on the 
waste-paper shelves, and forgotten by 
all but their half-dozen selves. Once 
snug in my attic, my fire in a roar, 1 
leave the whole jiack of them outside 

1 The wise Scandinavians probably called their 
bards by the queer-looking title of Scald, in .i 
delicate way, as it were, just to hint to the world 
the hot water they always get into. 
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the door. With Hakluyt or Purchas I 
wander away to the black northern seas or 
barbaric Cathay; get foti with O’Slianter, 
and sober me then with that builder of 
brick-kilnish dramas, rare Ben; snuff 
Herbert, as holy as a flower on a grave ; 
with Fletcher wax tender, o’er Chapman 
grow biave; with Mailowc or Kyd 
take a fine poet-rave; in Very, most 
Hebrew of Saxons, find peace; with 
Lycidas weltei on vext Irish seas ; with 
Webster grow wild, and climb earth- 
w'ard again, down by mystical Browne'^ 
Jacob’s-ladder-hkc brain, to that spiritual 
I’epys (Cotton’s vei»ion) Montaigne ; find 
a new depth in \Yordsworth, undreamed 
of befou*, that marvel, a poet divine who 
can bore. Or, out of my study, the 
scholar thrown off, Natuie holds up her 
shield ’gainst the sneer and the scoff; 
the landscape, forevci consoling and kind, 
pours her wine and hei oil on the smarts 
of the mind. The wateifall, scattering 
its vanishing gems; the tall grove of 
hemlocks, with moss on thcii stems, like 
plashes of sunlight; the pond in the 
woods, where no foot but mine and the 
bitlein’s intrudes, where pilcher-phints 
purple ami gentians hard by lecall to 
September the blue of June's sky ; these 
are all my kind ncighboms, and leave 
me no wish to say aught to you all, my 
poor critics, but—pish ! I’ve buried the 
hatchet. I’m twisting an allumettc out 
of one of you now, and relighting my 
calumet. In your private capacities, 
come when you please, I will give you 
iny hand and a fresh pipe apiece. 

As I rail through the leaves of my poor 
little book, to take .a fond author’s first 
tremulous look, it was quite an excitement 
to hunt the errata^ sprawled in as birds’ 
tracks are in some kinds of strata (only 
these made things crookeder). Fancy 
an heir that a father had seen born 
well-featured and fair, turning suddenly 
wry-nosed, club-footed, squint-eyed, hair¬ 
lipped, wapper-jawed, carrot-haired, from 
a piide become an aversion,—my case 
was yet worse. A club-foot (by way of 
L 


a change) in a verse, I might have for¬ 
given, an 17’s being wry, a limp in an 
or a cock in an »,—but to have the sweet 
liabe of my brain served in /r! I am not 
queasy-stomached, but such a Thyestean 
banquet as that was quite out of the 
question. 

In the edition now issued no pains are 
neglected, and my verses, as orators say, 
stand corrected. Yet some blunders re¬ 
main of the Public’s own make, which I 
wish to concct for my personal sake. 
Foi instance, a character drawn in pure 
fun and condensing the traits of a dozen 
in one, has been, as I hear, by some 
persons applied to a good fiieml of mine, 
whom to stab in the side, as we walked 
along chatting and joking together, would 
nut be way. I can hardly tell whether 
a question will ever arise in which he and 
I should by any strange foi tune agree, but 
meanwhile my esteem for him glows as I 
know him, and, though not the best judge 
on caith of a poem, he knows what it is 
he is saying and why, and is honest and 
fearless, tw'o good points which I have not 
found so rile I can easily smother my love 
for them, whether on my side or t’other. 

For my other anouymi^ you may be 
sure that. I know what is meant by a 
caricalutc, and what by a poi trait. 
There are those who think it is capital 
fun to be spattering their ink on quiet,* 
unquarreUome folk, but the minute the 
game changes sides and the others l>cgm 
It, they see something savage and hoiiible 
in it. As fur me 1 re'.pucl neither women 
nor men for their gender, nor own any 
sex in a pen. I choose just to hint to 
some causeless unfriends that, as far as I 
know, there are alway.s two ends (and 
one of them heaviest, too) to a staff, and 
two parties also to eveiy good laugh. 

PiUKUUs, sitting one day in a laurel- 
tree’s shade ' 

Was reminded of Daphne, of whom it 
was made, 

For the god being one day too warm in 
his wooing, 


X 
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She took to the tree to escape his pur- I 
suing; I 

Be the cause what it might, frum his 
oilers she shrunk, j 

And, Ginevra-like, shut herself up in a 
trunk; 

And, though ’twas a step into which he 
had diiveu her, 

I Ic somehow or other had never forgiven 
her ; 

Her memory he nursed as a kind of a 
tonic, 

Sometliing bitter to chew wlien he'd 
play the Byronic, 

And I can’t count the obstinate nymphs 
that he brought over ' 

By a strange kind of smile he pul on ^ 
when he thought of her. j 

“My case is like Dido’s,” he sometimes 
remarked ; 

“ When I last saw my love, she was 
faiily embarked 

In a laurel, as i/zr thought—but (ah, how 
Fate mocks!) 

She has found it by this time a very bad 
box; 

Let hunters fnnn me take tliis saw when 
they need it,— 

You’re not always sure of your game 
when you’ve treed it. - 

Just conceive such a change taking place | 
in one’s mistress ! 

What romance would be left?—who can j 
flatter or kiss trees ? 

And, for mercy’s sake, how could one 
keep up a dialogue 

With a dull wooden thing that will live 
and will die a log,— 

Not to say tliat the thought would for¬ 
ever intrude 

I’hat you’ve less chance to win her the 
more she is wood ? 

Ah! it went to my heart, and the memory 
still grieves. 

To see those loved graces all taking j 
their leaves; 

Those charms beyond speech, so en¬ 
chanting l>ut now, 

As they left me forever, each making its 
bough! 


If her tongue //azfa tang sometimes more 
than was right, 

TIei new bark is worse than leu times 
her old bite." 

Now, Daphne—before she was happily 
treeified—- 

Over all other blossoms the lily had 
deified, 

And when she expected the god on a 
visit 

(’Twas before he had made his intentions 
exjilicil), 

Some buds she airanged with a vast <leal 
of care, 

To look as if artlessly twined in her 
hair, 

Wheie they seemed, as he said, when he 
paid his afuli esses, 

Like the day breaking through the long 
night of her liesscs; 

So wliemwer he wished to be quite 
irresistible. 

Like a man with eight tiumps in his 
h.ind at a whist-table 

(I feared me at fiisl that tlie ihyme was 
untwisiable, 

Though 1 might have lugged in an allu¬ 
sion to Cri.st.ibel),~ 

lie wouhl take up a lily, and gloomily 
look in it, 

As I shall at the — -, when they cut uj) 
my book in it. 

Well, here, after all the bad rhyme 
I’ve been spinning, 

I’ve got back ^at last to my story’s 
beginning: 

Sitting there, as 1 say, in the sh.ide of 
his mistress, 

As dull as a volume of old Chester 
mysteries, 

Or as those puzrling specimens which, 
in old histories, 

Wc read of his verses*- the Oracles, 
namely, 

(I wonder the Greeks should have swal¬ 
lowed them lamely, 

For one might het safely whatever he 
has to risk, 
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They were laid at his door by some 
ancient Miss Asterisk, 

And so dull that the men who retailed 
them outdoors 

Got the ill name of augurs, because they 
were l)ores, --) 

First, he musetl what the animal substance 
or herl) is 

Would imluce a mustache, for y*m know 
he’s imlvrbi ^ ; 

'rhen he shudileicd to think how his 
youthful pf>sifion 

Was assailed by the age of his son the 
physician; 

At some poems he glanced, had Iwen 
sent to him lately, 

Aiul the metie and sentiment puy/led 
him greatly; 

“Mehcicle ! I’d make such proceeding 
felonious,— 

Have they all t^f them slej)t in the cave 
of Tiophonius? 

Look well to )our seat, ’lis like taking 
an airing 

t)n a coiduroy road, and that out of 
repairing; 

Tt leads one, ’tis tiuc, through the i>iimi- 
ti\e forest, 

(hand natural features, but then one has 
no rest; 

You just catch a glimpse of some ravish¬ 
ing distance, 

Wlicn a jolt puts the whole of it out of 
existence,— 

Why not use their ears, if they happen 
to have any? ” 

—Here the lamcl-leaves murmured the 
name of poor Haphne. 

“Oh, wreep with me, Daphne,” he 
sighc«l, “ for >ou know' it’s 

A terrible thing to be posteied with poets ! 

liul, alas, she is dumb, and the piovcib 
holds good, 

She never will cry till she'h out of the 
wood ! 

What wouldn’t I give if 1 never had 
known of her ? 

Twere a kind of relief had I something 
to groan over; 


If I had but some letters of hers, now, 
to toss over, 

r might turn for the nonce a Byronic 
philostJpher, 

And bcw'itch all the flats bemoaning 
the loss of her. 

One needs something tangible, though, 
to begin on,— 

A loom, as it were, for the fancy to spin 
on; 

What boots all your grist? it can never 
be ground 

'lill a biec7c makes the arms of the 
w'indmill go round; 

(Or, if’tis a water-mill, alter the metaphor, 

And say it won’t stir, save the w'heel be 
wf*!! wet afore, 

Or lug in some stuff about w'atcr ‘so 
dreamily,’— 

ll is not a metaphor, though, 'lis a 
simile): 

\ lily, pel haps, would set my mill a- 

Koi just at lliis season, 1 think, they 
are blowing. 

Here, somebody, fetch one; not very far 
hence 

Thcy’ie in bloom by the score, 'tis but 
climbing a fence; 

There’s a poet haid by, who docs nothing 
but fill his 

\\'Jiolc garden, from one end to t’other^ 
with Hlit's; 

A very good plan, were it not for 
satiety. 

One lungs for a wreed here and ibcie, for 
vaiiety; 

Though a weed is no more than a flower 
in disguise, 

Which is seen thvovigh at once, if love 
give a man eyes.” 

Now there happened to be among 
Phadius’s followei's, 

A gentleman, one of the omnivorous 
swallowers, 

Who bolt every book that comes out of 
the pres-s 

Without the least question of larger or 
less, 
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Whose stomachs are strong at the expense 
of their head,— 

For reading new books is like eating new 
bread. 

One can bear it at first, but by gradual 
steps he 

Is brought to death’s dooi of a mental 
dyspepsy. 

On a previous stage of existence, our 
Hero 

I Tad ridden outside, with the glass below 
rejo; 

He had been, ’tis a fact you may safely 
rely on. 

Of a very old stock a most eminent 
scion,— 

A stock all fresh quacks their fierce 
lx)luses ply on, 

Who stretch the new boots Earth *s un¬ 
willing to try on. 

Whom humbugs of all shapes and sorts 
keep their eye on 

Whose hair’s in the mortar of every new 
Zion, 

Who, when whistles are dear, go directly 
and buy one, 

Who think slavery a crime that we must 
not say fie on, 

Who hunt, if they e'er hunt at all, with 
the lion 

(Though they hunt lions also, whenever 
they spy one), 

Who contrive* to make every good fortune 
a wry one. 

And at last choose the hard bed of honour 
to die on, 

Whose petligree, traced to earth’s earliest 
years. 

Is longer than anything else but their 
ears;— 

In short, he was sent into life with the 
wrong key. 

He unlocked the door, and stept forth a 
poor donkey. 

Though kicked and abused by his 
bipedal betters 

Yet he filled no mean place in the king¬ 
dom of letters; 

Far happier than many a literary hack, 

He bore only paper-mill rags on his back 


(For it makes a vast difference which 
side the mill 

One expends on the paper his labour and 
skill); 

So, when his soul waited a new trans¬ 
migration, 

And Destiny balanced ’twixt this and 
that station. 

Not having much time to expend upon 
botheis, 

Remembering hc'il had some connection 
with authors, 

And considering his four legs had grown 
paralylic,- 

She set him on two, and he came forth 
a critic. 

Through his babvlioud no kind of 
pleasure he took 

In any amusement but tearing a book ; 

For him there was no intermediate stage 

h rom b.abyhood up to Mrait-lacetl middle 
age; 

There were years when he tlidn't wear 
coat-tails behind. 

But a boy he could never be rightly 
defined ; 

Like the Irish Good Folk, though in 
length sc.irce a s]ian, 

From the womb he came gravely, a little 
old man; 

W'hile other boys’ trousers demanded the 
toil 

Of the motherly fingers on all kinds of soil, 

Red, yellow, brown, black, clayey, 
gravelly, loamy. 

He sat in the porner and read Viri 
Romse. 

He never w'as known to unbend'or to 
revel once 

In base, marbles, hockey, or kick up the 
devil once; 

He was just one of those who excite the 
benevolence 

Of your old prigs who sound the soul’s 
depths with a ledger. 

And are on the lookout for some young 
men to “ edger- 

cate,” as they call it, who won’t be too 
costly. 
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And who’ll afterward take to the 
ministry mostly; 

Who always wear spectacles, always look 
bilious, 

Always keep on good terms with each 
maler-familia » 

Throughout the whole parish, and 
manage to rear 

Ten boys like themselves, on four 
hundred a year: 

Who, fulfilling m turn the same fearful 
conditions. 

Either preach thiough their noses, 01 go 
upon missions. ' 

In this way <jui Hero got safely to 
college. 

Where he bolted alike l)oth his commons 
and knowledge; 

A leading-machine, always wound up 
and going, 

He mastered whatever was not woilh the 
knowing, 

Appeared in a gown, with black waist¬ 
coat of satin. 

To spout such a Gothic oration in I..atin 

That Tully could never have made out a 
word in it 

(Though himself was the model the 
author prefened in it), 

And grasping the parchment which gave 
him in fee 

All the mystic and-.so>foiths contained in 
A. R, 

He was launcheii (life is always compared 
to a sea) 

With just enough learning, and skill for 
the using it, 

To prove he'd a brain, by forever 
confusing it. 

So worthy St. Benedict, piously burning 

With the holiest zeal against secular 
learning, 

Ne^ciettsqiie st ienter^ as writers express it, 

Indoitusqm sapunter a Roma recessit, 

’Twould be endless to tell you the 
things that he knew. 

Each a separate fact, undeniably true, 


But with him or each other they’d 
nothing to do; 

No power of combining, arranging, 
discerning,- 

Digested the masses he learned into 
learning; 

Thcie was one thing in life he had 
practical knowledge for 

(And this, you will think, he need scarce 
go to college for), - - 

Not a deed woulil he do, noi a word 
woukl he utter, 

Till he'd weighed its relations to plain 
biead and butter. 

When be left Alma Mater, he practised 
his wits 

Tn compiling the journals' historical 
bits, — 

Of shops broken open, men falling in 
fits. 

Great fortunes in England bequeathed to 
poor printeis, 

And cold spells, the coldest for many 
past winteis,— 

Then, lising by industry, knack, and 
address, 

Got notices up for an unbiased press, 

With a mind so well poised, it seemed 
c([ually made for 

Applause or abuse, just which chanced 
to be paid for: 

From this point his progress was rapid 
and siiie, 

To the post of a regular heavy reviewer. 

And here*! must say he wrote excellent 
.iTticles 

On Ilcbraical points, or the force of 
Greek particles; 

They filled up the space nothing else was 
prepared for, 

And nobody read that which nobody 
cared for; 

If any old book 1 cached a fiftieth edition, 

He could fill forty pages with safe 
erudition: 

He could gauge the old books by the old 
set of rules. 

And his very old nothings pleased very 
old fools; 
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Rut give him a new book, fresh out of 
the heart, 

And you put him at sea without compass 
or chart,— 

llis blunders aspired to the rank of an art; 

For his lore was engraft, something 
foreign that grew in him, 

Exhausting the saj) of the native* and 
true in him. 

So that when a man came with a soul 
that w'as new in him, 

Carving new foims of truth out of 
Nature’s old granite, 

New and old at their birth, like Le 
Vcnicr’s planet, 

Which, to get a true judgment, Ihem- 
bclves must ricato 

In the soul of theii critic the measure and 
weight, 

being rather themselves a fresh standard 
of grace, 

To compute their own judge, and assign 
him his jdace, 

Our reviewer would crawl all about it 
and round it, 

And, reporting each circumstance just as 
he found it, 

■Without the least malice,—his record 
would be 

Profoundly ajsthctic as that of a flea. 

Which, supping on Wordsworth, should 
print, for our sakes, 

Recollections of nights with the Bard of 
the Lakes, 

Or, lodged by an Arab guide, ventured 
to render a 

Comprehensive account of the ruins at 
Denderah. 

As I said, he was never precisely 
unkind, 

The defect in his brain was just absence 
of mind; 

Tf he boasted, ’twas simply that he was 
self-made, 

A position which 1 , for one, never gain¬ 
said, 

My respect for my Maker supposing a skill 

In His works which our Hero would 
answer but ill; 


And I trust that the mould which he 
used may be cracked, or he, 

Made bold by success, may enlarge his 
phylactery, 

And set up a kin<l of a tnan-manu¬ 
factory,— 

An event which I shuiider to think about, 
seeing 

Tliat Man is a moral, accountable being. 

He meant well enough, but was still 
in the way. 

As dunces si ill are, let them be where 
they may; 

Indeed, they ajipear to come into exist¬ 
ence 

To impede other folks with tneir awkward 
assiistance; 

If you set up a dunee on the very North 
l>olc 

All alone with liimsclf, T bcliese, on my 
soul. 

He’d manage to get betwixt somebody’^ 
shins, 

And pitch him down bodily, all in his 
sins, 

To the grave polar beais sitting luimd on 
the ice, 

All shortening their grace, to be in for a 
sliee; 

(Jr, if he Ibund nobody else there to 
pother, 

Why, one ol his legs woukl just trip up 
the olhei. 

For there’s nothing we read of in torture’s 
inventions. 

Like a well-meanipg dunce, with the 
best of intentions. 

A terrible fellow to meet in society. 

Not the toast that he buttered was ever 
so dry at tea; 

There he’d sit at the table and stir in his 
sugar. 

Crouching close for a sjiring, all the 
while, like a cougar; 

Be sure of your facts, of your measures 
and weights, 

Of your time,—he’s as fond as an Arab 
of dates; 
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You’ll be tellinjf, perhaps, in your comical 
way, 

Of something you’ve seen in the course 
of the day; 

And, just as you'ic tapering out the con¬ 
clusion. 

You venture an ill-fated classic allu¬ 
sion,— 

Tlie gills have all got iheii laughs ready, i 
when, whack ! j 

The cougar comes down on your thunder- j 
struck back ! 

You had left out a comma,—your Grec’,\’s 
put in joint, 

And poinled at cost of your story’s whole 
point. 

In the (ourse of the evening, you find 
chance for ccitain 

Soft speeches to Anne, in the shade of 
the curtain : 

You tell her >our heart can he likened 
to our flnwei, 

“And that, C) most charming of women, 's 
the sunflowei. 

Which turns ’’—here a clear nasal voice, 
to you I terror, 

From outside the curtain, says, That's 
all an eiror.'’ 

As for him, he's - no matter, he never 
grew tender, 

Sitting after a ball, with his feet on the 
fender, 

Shaping somebody’s sweet features out of 
cigar smoke 

(Though he'd willingly grant you that 
such doings arc smoko) ; 

All women he damns with niutahilc 
semper^ 

And if ever he fell something like love's 
distemper, 

’Twas tow’rds a young lady who spoke 
ancient Mexican, 

And .assisted her father in making a 
lexicon ; 

Though I recollect hearing him get quite 
ferocious 

About Mary Clausum, the mistress of 
Grotius, 

Or something of that sort,—but, no more 
to bore ye 


i With character-painting. I’ll turn to my 
story. 

Now, Apollo, ■ft^ho finds it convenient 
sometimes 

To get his court clear of the makers of 
rhymes, 

The genui, I think it is called, irrita- 
bile, 

Eveiy one of whom thinks himself treated 
most shabbily. 

And nurses a—what is it? — inwudiea- 
bile, 

Which keejis him at boiling-point, hot for 
a quarrel, 

As hitter as wormwood, and somer than 
, son el, 

I If ’iiy poor devil but look at a laurel;— 
I Apollo, 1 say, being sick of their rioting 
' (Though he sometimes ackn»»wledged 
their verse had a tjuieting 

Effect after dinner, and seemed to sug¬ 
gest a 

Retreat to the shrine of a tranquil siesta), 

Kept our ITeio at hand, who, by means 
of a bray. 

Which he gave to the life, drove the 
rabble away; 

And if that wouldn’t do, he was sure to 
.succeed, 

If he took his review out and offered to 
read ; 

Or, failing in plans of this milder descrip¬ 
tion, 

He would ask foi llieir aid to get up a 
-subscription, 

Coasideting that authorship wasn't a rich 
craft, 

To print the “ American drama of Witch¬ 
craft.” 

“.Stay, I’ll load you a scene,”—but lie 
hardly began, 

Krc Apollo shrieked “ Help ! ’’ and the 
authors all ran : 

And once, when those purgatives acted 
with less spirit. 

And the desperate case asked a remedy 
desperate, 

lie drew from his pocket a foolscap 
epistle 
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As calmly as if ’twerc a nine-barrelled 
pistol, 

And threatened them all with the judg¬ 
ment to come, 

Of “ A wandering Star’s first impressions 
of Rome. ” 

“ Stop ! stop ! ” with their hands o’er 
their ears, screamed the Muses, 

“ He may go off and murder himself, if 
he chooses, 

’Twas ameans self-defence only sanctioned 
his trying, 

’Tis mere massacre now that the enemy's 
flying; 

If he’s forced to’t again, anfl m'c happen 
to be there. 

Give us each a large handkerchief soaked 
in .strong ether. ” 

1 called this a “Fable for Critics” ; 
you think it’s 

More like a display of my rhythmical 
trinkets ; 

My plot, like an icicle, ’.s .slender and 
.slippery, 

Every moment more slender, and likely 
to slip awry, 

And the reader unwilling in loco desi- 
pere^ 

Is free to jump over as much of my 
frippery 

As he fancies, and, if he’s a pi evident 
skipper, he 

May have like Odysseus control of the 
gales, 

And get safe to port, ere his patience 
quite fails; 

Moreover, although tis a slender return 

For your toil and expense, yet my paper 
will burn. 

And, if you have manfully struggled thus 
far with me. 

You may e’en twist me up, and just light 
your cigar with me : 

If too angry for that, you can tear me in 
pieces. 

And my membra disjecta consign to the 
breezes, 

A fate like great Ratzau’s, whom one of 
those bores. 


Who beflead with bad verses poor Louis 
Quatorze, 

Describes (the fiist verse somehow ends 
with 7fictoire), 

As dispersant partout et ses menibres et sa 
. gloire ; 

Or, if I were over-desirous of earning 

A repute among noodles for classical 
learning, 

T could ])ick you a score of allusions, 
i-wis. 

As new as the jests of Didaskalos tii ; 

Better .still, I could make out a gooil 
solid list 

From authors recondite who do not 
exist,— 

But that would be naughty : at least, I 
could twist 

Something out of Absyrlus, or turn your 
inquiries 

After Milton’s prose melajihoi, drawn 
from Osiiis; 

But, as Cicero says he won’t say this or 
that 

(A fetch, I must say, most transparent 
and flat), 

After saying whate’er he could possibly 
think of, — 

I simply will state that I pause on the 
brink of 

A mire, ankle-deep, of deliberate con¬ 
fusion. 

Made up of old jumbles of classic allusion; 

So, when you' were thinking yourselves 
to pitied. 

Just conceive how much harder your 
teeth you’d have gritted, 

An 'twere not for the dulness I’ve kindly 
omitted. 

I’d apologise here for my many digres¬ 
sions, 

Weie it not that I'm certain to trip into 
fresh ones 

(’Tis so hard to escape if you get in their 
mesh once); 

Just reflect, if you please, how ’tis said 
by Horatius, 

That Msconides nods now and then, and, 
my gracious I 
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It certainly does look a liltlt bit ominous 

When he gets under way with ton iV 
apameibomenos 

(Here a something occurs which 111 just 
clap a rhyme to, 

And say it myself, eie a /oilus have time 
to,— 

Any nuthor a nap like \an Winkle’s may 
take, 

If he only contrive to keep readeis awake, 

But he’ll very soon find himself laid on 
the shelf, 

If tht.y fall a nodding when he nods him 
self) 


Onci foi ill, to rdurn, and to stay, 
will I, mil J — 

When rhtebus e\prt ssed liis desae foi a 
hly. 

Our Hero, whose homoopithic sag icily 

^^lth an ocean of ^tal mixeil his drop of 
t apaeity. 

Set off foi the garden is fist is the wind 

(Oi, to like a compaiison moie to my 
mind, 

As a sound politician leaves conscience 
behind), 

And leaptel the low fence, as a paity 
hack jumps 

O ei his pimciples, when something else 
turns up li limps 

He was gone a long time, and Apollo, 
meanwhile. 

Went over some sonnets of his with a file, 

f'or, of all compositions, he thought that 
the sonnet 

Best repaid all the toil you expended 
upon It, 

It should reach with one impulse the end 
of Us course, 

And foi one final blow collect all of its 
foice; 

Not a verse should be salient, but each 
one should tend 

With a wave like up gathciing to break 
at the end; 

So, condensing the stiength here, theie 
smoothing a wiy kink, 


He was killing the time, when up walked 
Mr D-; 

At a few steps behind him, a small man 
in glasses 

Went dodging about, muttering, “Mur 
derers * asses ’ ” 

I'rom out of his jiocket a papei he’d 
lake. 

With a proud look of martyidom tied to 
Us stake, 

And, reading a squib at himself, he’d say, 
“Here! see 

'Gainst American letters a bloody con* 
spiracy. 

They aie all by my personal enemies 
writUn; 

I must post an anonymous letter to 
Biitain, 

And show that this gall is the me^'est 
suggestion 

Of spite at my zeal on the Copyright 
question, 

Foi, on this side the water, tis prudent to 
pull 

OVr the eyes t*f the public their national 
wool. 

By accusing of slavish lespccl to John 
Bull 

All Ametican authors who have moie or 
less 

Of that anti Aintiican humbug—suc¬ 
cess, 

• • 

While in private we’ie always embiacing 

the knees 

Of some twopenny editoi over the seas. 

And licking his ciitical shoes, fui you 
know ’tis 

The whole urn of oui lives to get one 
l! nglish notice, 

My American puffs I would willingly 
bum all 

(They re all from one source, monthly, 
weekly, diurnal) 

To get but a kick from a transmarine 
journal’” 

ho, culling the gibes of each critical 
scorner 

As if they were plums, and himself were 
Jack Homer, 
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He came cautiously on, peeping round 
every comer, 

And into each hole where a weasel might 
pass in. 

Expecting the knife of some critic 
assassin. 

Who stabs to the heart with a caricature. 

Not so bad as those daubs of the Sun, to 
be sure. 

Yet done with a dagger-o’-type, whose 
vile portraits 

Disperse all one’s good and condense all 
one’s poor traits. 

Apollo looked up, hearing footsteps 
approaching, 

And slipped out of sight the new rhymes 
he was broaching, - - 

“Good day, Mr. D-, I’m happy lo 

meet 

With a scholar so ripe, and a critic so 
neat. 

Who through Grub Street the soul of a 
gentleman carries; 

What news from that submb of I-ondon 
and i’aiis 

Which latterly makes such shrill claims 
to monopolise 

The credit of being the New World’s 
metropolis ? ” 

“Why, nothing of consequence, save 
this attack 

On my friend there, behind, by some 
pitiful hack, 

Who thinks every national author a poor 
one, 

That isn’t a copy of something that’s 
foreign, 

And assaults the American Dick—" 

“ Nay, ’tis clear 

That your Damon there’s fond of a flea 
in his car. 

And, if no one else furnished them gratis, 
on tick 

He would buy some himself, just to hear 
the old click; 


Why, I honestly think, if some fool in 
Japan 

Should turn up his nose at the ‘ Poems 
on Man,’ 

(Which contain many verses as fine, by 
the bye. 

As any that lately came under my eye,) 

Your friend there by some inward instinct 
would know it. 

Would get it translated, reprinted, and 
hhow it; 

As a man might take off a high stock to 
exlribit 

The autograph round his own neck of the 
gil>bet; 

Nor would let it rest so, but fire column 
after column, 

Signed Cato, or Jiiutus, t>r something as 
solemn, 

By way of displaying his ciitical crosses, 

And tweaking that poor transatlantic 
proboscis, 

llis broadsiiics resulting (this last there’s 
no doubt of) 

In successively sinking the craft they’re 
fired out of. 

Now nobody knows when an author is 
hit. 

If he have not a public hysterical til; 

Let him only keep close in Jiis .snug 
garret’s dim ether, 

And nobody'd think of his foes—or of 
him cither; 

If an author have any least fibre of worth 
in him. 

Abuse would but tickle the organ of 
mirth in him; 

All the critics on eartli cannot crush with 
their ban 

One word that’s in tune with the nature 
of man.’’ 

“ Well, perhaps so; meanwhile I have 
brought you a book, 

Into which if you’ll just have the good¬ 
ness to look, 

You may feel so delighted (when once 
you are through it) 

As to deem it not unworth your while to 
review it. 
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And I think I can promise your thoughts., 
if you do, 

A plate m the next Demotratic Review.” 

“ The most thankless of gods you must 
surely ha\c thought me, 

Foi this IS the foily-fouith copy you’ve 
biought me, 

I have given them away, oi at least I 
hrt\e tried, 

Hut I’ve foily-two left, standing all ^de 
by side 

(1 he man who accepted that one copy 
died), — 

hiom one tnd of a shelf to the olhei 
they reach, 

‘With the aiuhoi’s respects’ neatly 
wrilttn in i aeh. 

1 ht publishi r, sun , wdl piodaim a Te 
Deuni, 

When ht hears of that oidti the Ihitish 
Mu'-eum 

Has sent for one set of whil books weie 
hrst printed 

In America, little oi lug, foi tis 
hmtc<l 

That this is the tiist tiuly tmgible hope 
he 

Has tver had xiisid fui the sale of a 
copy. 

T’\e thought veiy often 'twould be a good 
thing 

In ill public collettions oi books, if a 
wing 

Were sti off by itself, like the seas from 
the diy lands, 

Marked J lii tatin < utiitJ to di relate 

And filled with such Ixioks isrould never 
bo read 

Save by itaders of proofs, ioired to do 
11 for bread,— 

Such liooks as one s wiet ked on in small 
countiy tavciiis, 

Such as heimits might mortify over lu 
caverns. 

Such as Satan, li piintmg had then been 
invented, 

As the climax of woe, would to Job have 
presented, 


Such as Crusoe might dip in, although 
there aie few so 

Outrageously cornered by fate as poor 
, Crusfie, 

And since tlie philanthropists just now 
are banging 

And gibbeting all who’re in fax our of 
hanging 

(1 hough Cheever has proved that the 
Bible and Altai 

I \\ cre let dow n from Heaven at the end 
of a halter, 

And thnt Mtal I'chgion would dull .and 
glow callous, 

UnrefresUed, now and then, with a sniff 
of the gallows),— 

And folks arc beginning to think it looks 
odd. 

To choke a pooi scamp for the gloiy of 
God; 

And that He who esteems the Viign.ia 
ICel 

V bait to draw saints from their spiritual 
we il, 

And regard'I the rpiadiille as a far greater 
kna\ e*» v 

Than cuishing His African childien with 
sl.avery,- 

Since all who take jiart m a wait/ or 
cotillon 

Aic mounted foi hell on the Devil’s own 
pillion, 

Who, as eveiy true oilhodox Christian 
well knows, 

Approaelics the heait through the door of 
the toe*.,— 

That Ht, I w.is saying, whose judgments 
aie stoical 

hor such as take steps m despite of Ills 
woid, 

Should look with delight on the agonised 
prancing 

Of a wietch who has not the least giound 
for hvs dancing, 

While the State, standing by, sings a 
verse from the Psalter 

.Vbout offering to God on His favourite 
halter, 

And, when the legs droop from their 
twitching divergence, 
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Sells the clothes to a Jew, and the corpse 
to the surgeons;— 

Now, instead of all this, I think I can 
direct you all 

To a criminal code both humane and 
effectual;— 

I propose to shut up every doer of wrong 

With those desperate books, for such 
term, short or long, 

As by statute in such cases made and 
provided. 

Shall be by your wise legislators decided; 

Thus: Let murderers be shut, to grow 
wiser and cooler. 

At hard labour for life on the works of 
Miss-; 

Petty thieves, kept from flagranter crimes 
by their fears, 

Shall peruse Yankee Doodle a blank 
term of yeais, — 

lhat American Punch, like the English, 
no doubt,— 

Just the sugar and lemons and spirit left 
out. 

“ IJut stay, here comes Tityrns Gris¬ 
wold, and leads on 

The flocks whom he first ])lucks alive, 
and then feeds on,— 

A loud-cackling swarm, in whose feathers 
warm-drest, 

lie goes for as perfect a — swan as the 
rest. 

“There comes Emerson first, whose 
rich words, every one, 

Are like gold nails in temples to hang 
trophies on. 

Whose prose is grand verse, while his 
verse, the Lord knows, 

Is some of it pr— No, ’tis not even 
prose; 

Tm speaking of metres; some poems have 
welled 

From those rare depths of soul that have 
ne’er been excelled: 

They’re not epics, but that doesn’t 
matter a pin. 

In creating, the only hard thing’s to 
begin; 


A grass-blade’s no easier to make than 
an oak; 

If you’ve once found the way, you’ve 
achieved the grand stroke; 

In the worst of his poems arc mines of 
rich matter, 

But thrown in a heap with a crash and a 
clatter; 

Now it is not one thing nor another alone 

Makes a poem, but rather the general 
tone. 

The sometliing pervading, uniting the 
whole, 

The Ijeforc unconceived, unconceivable 
soul, 

So that just in removing this trifle or 
lhat, you 

Take away, as it were, a chief limb of 
the statue; 

Root.s, w'ood, baik, and leaves singly 
perfect may be, 

But, clapt hodge-podge together, they 
don’t make a tree. 

“ But, to come back to Emerson 
(whom, by the way, 

I believe we left waiting),—his is, wc 
may say, 

A Greek head on right Yankee shoulders, 
whose range 

Has Olympus for one pole, for t’other 
the Exchange; 

He seems, to my thinking (although I’m 
afraid 

The comparison must, long ere this, have 
been made), 

A I’lotinus - Montaigne, where the 
Egyptian’s gold mist 

And the Gascon’s shrewd wit cheek-by¬ 
jowl coexist; 

All admire, and yet scarcely six converts 
he’s got 

To I don't (nor they dther) exactly know 
what; 

For though he builds glorious temples, 
’tis odd 

He leaves never a doorway to get in a 
god. 

’Tis refreshing to old-fashioned people 
like me 
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To meet such a primitive Pagan a& he, 

In whose mind all creation is duly 
icspecttd 

As paits of himself—just a little pro¬ 
jected ; 

And who’s willing to worship the stais 
and the sun, 

A convcit to—nothing hut Emerson. 

So peifcct a balance there is in hi-* 
head. 

That he talks of things sometimes as if 
they \scre dead; 

lafe, nature, love, God, and afiaics of 
that soit. 

He looks at as meiely ideas; in short, 

As if they were fossils stuck loiind m a 
cabinet, 

Of such vast extent that oui earth’s a 
mere dab in it; 

Composed just as he is inclined to con- 
jictiiic her, 

Namely, one part puic caith, ninety nine 
piiti pure lectuicr; 

You are Idled with delight at his clcai 
demonstration. 

Each figuie, word, gesture, just fits the 
occssion. 

With the quiet precision of science he’ll 
sort ’em. 

But you can’t help suspeclmg the whole 
a post met ft m. 

“ There aic poisons, mole-blind to the 
soul’s make jnd style, 

Who insist on a likeness ’twixt him and 
Ca lyle; 

To compare him with Plato would be 
vastly fairei, 

Carlyle’s the more burly, but E. is the 
rarei; 

He sees fewer objects, but elearher, 
truelicr, 

If C. ’s as original, E. ’s moie peculiar, 

That he’s more of a man you might say 
of the one. 

Of the other he’s more of an Emerson; 

C. ’s the Titan, as shaggy of mind as of 
limb,— 

£. the cleai-eyed Olympian, rapid and 
slim; 
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The one’s two-thuds Norseman, the other 
half Greek, 

Where the one’s most abounding, the 
other's to seek; 

C.’s generals requiie to be seen in the 
mass,— 

E.’s specialties gam if enlarged by the 
glass; 

C. gi\es natuie and God his own fits of 
the blues. 

And nms common-sense things with 
mystical hues,— 

E. sits in a mystciy calm and intense, 

And looks coolly around him with sharp 
common-sense; 

C. shows you how every-day matters 
unite 

With the dim tiansdiuinal recesses of 
night,— 

While E , in a plain, prelernalural way, 

Makes mysteiies matters of meie every 
day; 

C. draws all his chaiacters quite <1 la 
b useli, — 

Not sketching then bundles of muscles 
and thews illy. 

He paints with a brush so untamed and 
piofusc. 

They seem nothing but bundles of muscles 
and thews; 

E. IS rather like Flaxman, lines strait and 
severe. 

And a colourless outline, but full, round, 
and clear; 

To the men he thinks worthy he frankly 
accords 

The design of a white marble statue in 
woids 

C. labours to get at the centre, and 
then 

Take a reckoning fiom there of his actions 
and men; 

£. calmly assumes the said centre os 
granted. 

And, given himself, has whatever is 
wanted. 

“ lie has imitators in scores, who omit 

No pait of the man but his wisdom and 
wit,— 
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Who go carefully o’er the sky-blue of his 
brain. 

And when he has skimmed it once, skim 
it again; 

If at all they resemble him, you may be 
sure it is 

Because their shoals mirror his mists and 
obscurities, 

As a mud-puddle seems deep as heaven 
fur a minute, 

While a cloud that floats o'er is reflected 
within it. 

“There comes —, for instance; lo 
see him’s rare sport, 

Tread in Emerson’s tracks with legs pain 
fully short; 

Ifow he jumps, how he strains, and gets 
red in the face. 

To keep step with the niystagogue’s 
natural pace! 

lie follows a-> close as a slick lo a 
rocket-, 

His fingers exploring the prophet’s each 
pocket. 

Fie, for shame, brother bard; with gooil 
fruit of your own. 

Can’t you let Neighbour Emerson’s 
orchards alone? 

Besides, ’tis no use, you'll not find e’en 
a core, -- 

-has picked up all the windfalls 

before. 

They might strip every tree, and never 
would catch ’em, 

His Hesperides have no rude dragon to 
watch ’em; 

When they send him a dishful, and ask 
him to try ’em, 

He never .suspects how the sly logues 
came by ’em; 

He wonders wliy ’tis there are none such 
his trees on. 

And thinks ’em the best he has tasted 
this season. 

“Yonder, Calm as a cloud, Alcott 
stalks in a dream, 

And fancies himself in thy groves, 
Academe, 


With the Parthenon nigh, and the olive- 
trees o’er him, 

And never a fact lo perplex him or bore 
him, 

With a snug room at PlatJ)’s when night 
Ciunes, to walk to, 

And people from morning till midnight 
to talk to. 

And fioni midnight till morning, nor 
snore in their listening ; — 

.So he muses, his face with the joy of it 
glistening, 

For liis highe.st conceit of a happiest 
state is 

Where they’d live upon acorn.s, and hear 
liim talk gratis ; 

And indeed, I believe, no man ever talked 
belter. 

Each sentence hangs perfectly poised to 
a letter ; 

lie seems piling words, but there’s roy.al 
dust hid 

In the heart of each sky-pieicing 
pyramid. 

While he talks he is great, but goes out 
like a taper, 

If you shut him up closely wdth ])C‘n, ink, 
and paper; 

Yet his fingers itch for ’em from morning 
till night, 

And he thinks he docs wrung if he don’t 
always write; 

In this, as in all things, a lamb among 
men. 

He goes to sure ilcath when he goes lo 
his pen. 

“Close behind hint is Brownson, his 
mouth very full 

With attempting to gulp a (Iregorian bull; 

Who contrives, spite of that, to pour out 
as he goes 

A stream of trans]xircnt and forcible 
prose; 

He shifts tiuilc about, then proceeds to 
expound 

That ’tis merely the earth, not himself, 
that turns round, 

And wishes it clearly impressed on your 
mind 
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That the weathercock rulei and not 
follows the wind; 

Proving first, then as deftly confuting 
each side, 

With no dftctrinc pleased that's not 
somewhere denied, 

He lays the denier away on the shelf, 

And then—down beside him lies gravely 
himself. 

He’s the Salt River boatman, who 
always stands willing 
1 o convey friend or foe without charging 
a shilling, i 

And so fond of the tiip that, \ hen 
leisure's to spare, 

lie’ll row himself up, if he can't get a 
fare. 

The worst of it is, that his logic’s .so 
strong, 

That of two sides he commonly chooses | 
the wrong; ! 

If there /v only one, svhy, he’ll split it in | 
two. 

And first pummel this half, then that, 
black and blue. 

That white’s wliite needs nt> proof, but 
it takes a deep fellow 
To jjrovc it jet-black, an<l that jet-black 
is yellow'. , 

He ofleis the true faith to drink in a ’ 
sieve,- ~ I 

When it le.achcs your li})s theie’.s naught j 
left to believe I 

Rut a few silly- (syllo-, I mean,) -glsms 
that squat ’em 

Like tadpoles, o’eijoyed with the mud at 
the Ixiltom. 

“There is Willis, all natty and jaunty 
and gay. 

Who says his best things in so foppish a 
way, 

With conceits and pet phrases so thickly 
o’erlaying ’em, 

Tliat one hardly knows whether to thank 
him for saying ’em ; ! 

Over-ornament ruins both jwem and 
prose, 

Just conceive of a Muse with a ring in 
her nose 1 


His piose had a natural grace of its own, 

And enough of it, too, if he’d let it 
alone; 

Rut he twitches and jerks so, one fairly 
gets tired, 

And is forced to forgive where one might 
have admired; 

Yet whenever it slips away free and 
unlaced. 

It runs like a .stream with a musical 
waste, 

And gurgles alqng with the liquidest 
sweep ;— 

'Tis not deej) as a river, but who'd have 
it deep? 

In a country where scarcely a village is 
found 

That has not its author sublime and pro¬ 
found, 

h’or some one to be slightly shallow *.s a 
duty. 

And Willis’s shallowness makes half his 
beauty. 

His prose winds along with a blithe, 
gurgling error. 

And refiects all of Heaven it can .see in 
its mirror: 

Tis a narr<»wish strij), but it is not an 
artifice ; 

’Tis the true out-of-doors with its genuine 
hearty phiz ; 

It is Nature herself, and there’s .some¬ 
thing in that, 

Since most brains reflect but the crown * 
of a hat. 

Few volumes I know' to read under a 
tree, 

More truly delightful than his A I’Abri, 

W'ith the shadows of leaves flowing over 
your book, 

lake ripple->hadcs netting the bed of a 
brook ; 

With June coming softly your shoulder 
to look over, 

Breezes waiting to turn every leaf of your 
book over, 

And Nature to criticise still as you 
read,— 

The page that bears that is a rare one 
indeed. 
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** He’s so innate a cockney, that had 
he been born 

Where plain bare-skin’s the only full- 
dress that is worn, 

He’d have given his own such an air that 
you’d say 

’T had been made by a tailor to lounge 
in Broadway. 

His nature’s a glass of champagne with 
the foam on’t, 

As tender as Fletcher, as witty as 
Beaumont; 

So his best things are done in the flush 
of the moment; 

If he wait, all is spoiled; he may stir it 
and shake it, 

But, the fixed air once gone, he can 
never lemake it. 

He might l)c a marvel of easy delighlful- 
ness, 

If he would not sometimes leave the r 
out of sprightfulness; 

And he ought to let Scnptuie alone—’tis 
self-slaughter, 

For nobody likes inspiration-and-water. 

He’d have been just the fellow to sup at 
the Mermaid, 

Cracking jokes at rare Ben, with an eye 
to the barmaid, 

His wit running up as Canary ran 
down,— 

The topmost bright bubble on the wave 
of The Town 

“ Here comes Parker, the Orson of 
parsons, a man 

Whom the Church undertook to put 
under her ban 

(The Church of Socinus, I mean),—his 
opinions 

Being So> (ultra) -cinian, they shocked 
the Socinians; 

They believed—faith, I’m puzzled—I 
think I may call 

Their belief a believing in nothing at all, 

Or something of that sort; 1 know they 
all went 

For a general union of total dissent: 

He went a step farther; without cough 
or hem. 
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He frankly avowed he believed not in 
them; 

And, befoie he could be jumbled up or 
prevented, 

Fiom their oithodox kind of dissent he 
dissented. 

There was heresy here, you pciceive, for 
the light 

Of privately judging means simply that 
light 

Has been gi anted to ?///’, for deciding on 
jfon ; 

And in happier times, befoie Atheism 
grew. 

The deed contained clauses for cooking 
you too : 

Now at Xerxes and Knut we all laugh, 
yet our foot 

With the same wave is wet that mocked 
Xerxes and Knut, 

And we all enteitain a secure private 
notion. 

That oui I'/ius far I will have a great 
weight with the oce.in. 

’Twas so with oui libcial Chiistians: 
they boic 

With sincerest convictwm their chairs to 
the shore; 

They brandished their worn theological 
birches. 

Bade natural progress keep out of the 
Chinches, 

And expected the lines they had drawn 
to prevail 

With the fast-rising tide to keep out of 
their pale j 

They had formerly dammed the Pontifical 
See, ‘ *• 

And the same thing, they thought, would 
do nicely for 1’.; 

But he turned up his nose at their 
mumming and shamming. 

And cared (shall I say?) not a d— for 
their damming; 

So they first read him out of their church, 
and next minute 

Turned round and declared he had never 
been in it. 

But the ban was too small or the man 
was too big, 
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For he recks not their bells, books, and 
randies a fig 

(lie scaice looks like a man who would 
Hay treated shabbily, 

Sophronisi us’ son’s head o’ei the features 
of Rabelais);— 

He bangs and bethwacks them,—their 
backs he salutes 

With the whole tree of knowledge torn 
up by the loots ; 

His sermons with satiie aie plenteously 
vei juiced, 

And he talks in one breath of Confulzee, 
Cass, Zerduscht, 

Jack Robinson, Pelii the Hermit, Strap, 
Hath \n, 

Cush, Piti (not the bottomless, that he’s 
no faith in), 

Pan, Ihllictick, bhakespeaic, Paul, Toots, 
Monsieui Tonsoii, 

Aldebaian, Alcandcr, Hen Khoiat, Ben 
Jonson, 

Thoth, Rirhtcr, Joe Smith, Father Paul, 
Judah Moms, 

Mus^neus, Muietus, hon^ — y, Scorpionis, 

Maccabec, Maccaboy, Mac—Mac—ah ! 
Machiavelli, 

Condorcet, Count d’Orsay, Conder, Say, 
Ganganelli, 

Orion, O’Connell, the Chevalier D’O, 

(See the Memoirs of Sully,) to Trai*, the 
gicat toe 

Of the statue of Jupiter, now made to 
pass 

Foi that of Jew Peter by good Romish 
biass, 

(You may add for youiselves, for I find 
it a bore. 

All the names you have ever, or not, 
heard befoie. 

And when you’ve done that—why, invent 
a few more.) 

Ilis hearers can’t tell you on Sunday 
beforehand, 

If in that day’s discourse they’ll be 
Biblcd or Koraned, 

For he’s seized the idea (by his martyr¬ 
dom fired) 

That all men (not orthodox) may be 
inspired ; 

L 


Vet though wisdom profane with his 
creed he may weave in, 

He makes it quite clear what he doesn't 
believe in, 

While some, who decry him, think all 
Kingdom ‘Come 

Is a sort of a, kind of a, species of Hum. 

Of which, as it w'ere, so to speak, not a 
crumb 

Would be left, if we didn’t keep carefully 
mum. 

And, to make a clean breast, that ’tis 
perfectly plain 

That all kinds of wisdom are somewhat 
profane ; 

\ow P.’s creed than this may be lighter 
or darker. 

But in one thing, ’tis clear, he has faith, 
namely—Parkei ; 

And this is what makes him the crowd¬ 
drawing pieachet, 

Theie’s a background of god to each 
hard-wni king feature. 

Every word that he speaks has been 
hciily fuinaced 

In the blast of a life that has struggled 
in eainesit: 

There he stands, looking moie like a 
ploughman than priest. 

If not dreadfully awkw'ard, not graceful 
at least, 

His gestiues all downright and same, if 
you will. 

As of brown-fislcd Hobnail in hoeing a 
drill; 

But his peiiods fall on you, stioke after 
stroke, 

T.lke the blows of a lumberer felling an 
oak, 

You forget the man wholly, you’re thank¬ 
ful to meet 

With a prcachci who smacks of the field 
and the street. 

And to hear, you’re not over-particular 
whence. 

Almost Taylor’s profusion, quite Lati* 
mei’s sense. 

* 

“There is Bryant, as quiet, as coo), 
and as dignified, 


Y 
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As a smooth, silent iceberg, that never is 
igiiified, 

Save when by reflection ’tis kindled o’ 
nights 

With a semblance of flame by the chill 
Northern Lights. 

He may rank (Griswold says so) first 
bard of your nation 

(There’s no doubt that he stands in 
supreme iceolation), 

Vuur topmost Parnassus he may set his 
heel on, I 

Ilut no warm applauses come, peal 
following peal on,— 

He’s too smooth and too polished to hang | 
any zeal on: I 

Unqualified merits, I’ll grant, if you I 
choose, he has ’em. 

But he lacks the one merit of kindling 
enthusiasm ; 

If he stir you at all, it is just, on my soul, 

T.ike being stirred up with the very Nouth j 
Pole. 

I 

"He is very nice reading in summer, 
but inter 

Nosj we don’t want extra freezing in 
winter; 

Take him up in the depth of July, my 
advice is, 

When you feel an Egyptian de\otion to 
ices. ' 

But, deduct all you can, there’s enough ' 
that’s right gocvl in him, ' 

He has a true soul for field, river, and 
wood in him; 

And his heart, in the midst of brick ' 
walls, or where’er it is, 

Glows, softens, and thrills with the 
tenderest charities— 

To you mortals that delve in this trade- 
ridden planet? 

No, to old Berkshire’s hills, with their 
limestone and granite. 

If you’re one who in loco (add foco here) 
desipis. 

You will get of his outermost heart (as 1 
gtiess) a piece; 

But you’d get deeper down if you came 
as a predpice, 


And would break the last seal of its in- 
wanlest fountain. 

If you only could i)alm yourself off for a 
mountain. 

Mr. Quivis, or somebody quite as dis¬ 
cerning, 

Some scholar who’s hourly expecting his 
learning, 

Calls B. the American Wordsworth ; but 
Wordsworth 

May be ratetl at more than your whole 
tuneful herd's worth. 

No, don't be absurd, he’s an excellent 
Bryant; 

But, my friends, you’ll endanger the life 
of your client, 

By attempting to stfetch him up into a 
giant : 

If you choose to compare liim, I thiitk 
thcie are two ])er- 

-sons fit for a parallel —Thompson and 
Cowper; ^ 

1 don’t mean’exaclly,—there’s something 
of each, 

There’s T. ’s love of nature, C. ’s ])cnchant 
to preach; 

Just mix up their minds so that C.’s spice 
of craziness 

.Shall balance and neutralise T.’s turn for 
laziness, 

And it gives you a brain cool, quite 
fiictionless, quiet, 

Whose internal police nips the buds of 
all riot,— 

A brain like a petmanent strait-jacket 
put on 

The heart that strives vainly to burst off 
a button,— 

A brain which, without lieing slow or 
itiechaiiic, 

Does more than a larger less drilled, 
rooie volcanic; 

He’s a Cowper condensed, with no crazi¬ 
ness bitten. 


1 To demonstrate quickly and easiily how per- 
•versely absurd 'tis to sound this name Cm^pert 
As people in general call him named super^ 

I remark that he rhymes it himself with horse- 
trooper. 
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And the advantage that Wordsworth 
before him had written. 

“Hut, my deal little bardlings, don’t 
piick up your ears 

Nor suppose 1 would rank you and 
Bryant as peers; 

If 1 call him an icebcig, I don’t mean to 
say 

There is nothing in that which is grand 
in its way; 

lie is almost the one (jf your poets that 
knows 

I Tow much glace, strength, and dignity 
he in Repose; 

If he sometimes fall short, he is too wise 
to mar 

Ills thought’s modest fulness by going 
too far; 

’Twould be well if your authors should 
all make a tri.il 

Of what Mitue there is in severe self- 
denial. 

And measure then writings by Hesiod’s 
staft. 

Which teaches that all has less value than 
half. 

“Thcie is Whittier, whose swelling 
and vehement heait 

Strains the strait - breasted drab of the 
Quaker apart, 

And reveals the live Man, still supreme 
and erect, 

Underneath the Ixmiummying wrappers 
of sect; 

There w'as ne’er a man liorn who had 
more of the sw'ing 

Of the true lyric bard and all that kind 
of thing; 

And his failures aiise (though he seem 
not to know it) 

From the very same cause that has made 
him a poet,— 

A fervour of mind which knows no 
separation 

’Twixt simple excitement and pure in¬ 
spiration, 

As my Pythoness erst sometimes erred 
from not knowing 


If ’twere I or mere wind through her 
tripod was blowing; 

Let his mind once get head in its favourite 
direction 

And the torrent* of verse bursts the dams 
of reflection, 

While, liorne with the rush of the metre 
along, 

The poet may chance to go right or go 
wrong, 

Content with the whirl and delirium of 
song; . 

Then his grammar’s not always correct, 
nor his rhymes, 

And he’s prone to repeat his own lyrics 
sometimes, 

Not his best, though, for those arc struck 
off at white-heats 

’''’hen the heart in his breast like a trip¬ 
hammer beat.s, 

And can ne’er be repeated £^ain any more 

Than they could ha\c been carefully 
plotted before: 

Like old what’s-his-name there at the 
battle of Hastings 

(Who, however, ga\e more than mere 
rhythmical bastings), 

Our Quaker leads off metaphorical fights 

For reform and whatever they call human 
lights, 

Both singing and striking in front of the 
war, 

And hitting his foes with the mallet of 
, Thor; 

Anne haet.^ one exclaims, on beholding 
his knocks, 

Vesth filii O leather-clad Fox ? 

Can that be thy son, in the battle’s mid 
din, 

Preaching brotherly love and then driving 
it in 

To the brain of the tough old Goliath of 
sin, 

With the smoothest of pebbles from 
Castaly’s spring 

Impressed on his hard moral sense with 
a sling ? 

“ AH honour and praise to the right- 
hearted baid 
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Who was true to The Voice when such 
service was haid, 

Who himself was so free he dared sing 
foi the slaie 

When to look but a protest in silence 
was brave; 

All honour and praise to the women and 
men 

Who spoke out for the dumb and the 
down-trodden then ’ 

It need^ not to name them, already for 
each 

1 sec History preparing the statue and 
niche; 

They were harsh, but shall you be so 
shocked at bird woids 

Who have beaten your pruning hooks up 
into swords, 

Whose rewards and huirahs men are 
surei to gam 

By the reaping of men and of women 
than giam? 

Why should yon stand aghast at then 
neicc wordy wai, if 

You scalp one anothei for Bank or for 
Tariff? 

Your calling them cut-throats and knave' 
all day long 

Doesn t prove that the use of haid 
language is wrong; 

While the World’s heart beats quicker 
to think of such men 

As signed Tyranny’s doom with a bloody 
steel pen, 

While on hou'th-of Julys beardless 
orators fright one 

With hints at Harmodius and Aristo- 
gciton, 

You need not look shy at your sisteis 
and brothers 

Who stab with sharp words for the 
freedom of otheis ;- 

No, a wreath, twine a wreath for the 
loyal and tiue 

Who, for sake of the many, dared stand 
with the few, 

Not of blood spattered laurel for enemies 
braved, 

But of broad, peaceful oak-leaves for 
citizens saved! 


“Here comes Dana, abstractedly 
loitering along. 

Involved in a paulo post future of song. 

Who’ll be going to write what’ll never 
be wiitten 

Till the Muse, ere he think of it, gives 
him the mitten,— 

Who is so well aware of how things 
should be done, 

That las own woiks displease him befoic 
thcy'ie liegun,— 

Who so well all that makes up good 
poetry knows, 

That the best of his poems is wiitten in 
prose, 

All saddled and bndlcd stood Vegasus 
waiting. 

He was booted and spurred, but he 
loitered debating; 

In a very grave question his soul was 
immersed,— 

Which foot in the stinup he ought to put 

firat, 

And, while this point and that he judici 
ally dwelt on. 

He, somehow or other, had written Paul 
Felton, 

Whose beauties or faults, whichsoevei 
you see there, 

You’ll allow only genius could hit upon 
either 

That he once was the Idle Man none 
will deplore, 

But I fear he will never be anything mot c; 

The ocean of song heaves and glitters 
before him, 

The depth and the vastness and longing 
sweep o ei fam. 

He knows every bieaker and shoal on 
the chart, 

He has the Coast Pilot and so on by heait, 

Yet he spends his whole life, like the 
man m the fable, 

In learning to swim on his hbrary-table. 

“There swaggers John Neal, who has 
wasted in Maine 

The smews and coids of his pugilist biam. 

Who might have been poet, but that, in 
its stead, he 
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Preferred to behcvt that he was so 
already; 

Too hasty to wait till Arts npc fiait 
should drop, 

lie must pelt down an unripe and coheky 
crop; * 

Who took to the law, 'ind had this 
sterling pica fur it, 

It required him to quarrel, and paid him 
a fee for it, 

A man whos made less than he might 
have, because 

He iIm -lyb has thought himself more than 
he was,— 

\\ ho, with very good natural gifts as a 
bald, 

Urukc the strings of his lyie out by 
striking too hard. 

And cracked half the notes of a tiuly fine 
voice, 

Because song drew less instant attention 
than noise 

A.h, men do not know how much strength 
is in poise, 

That he goes the farthest who goes fai 
enough. 

And that all beyond that is just bothii 
and stuff 

No \ain man matures, he makes too 
much new wood, 

Ills blooms are too thick for the fruit to 
be good , 

* fis the modest man njicns, ’tis he that 
achieves. 

Just what’s needed of Minshine and shade 
he receives; 

Grapes, to mellow, require the cool daik 
of their leaves, 

Neal wants balance ; he throws his mind 
always too far, 

Whisking out flocks of comets, but never 
a star; 

He has so much muscle, and loves so to 
show It, 

That he stnps himself naked to prove 
he’s a poet. 

And, to show he could leap Art’s wide 
ditch, if he tiled, 

Jumps clean o’er it, and into the hedge 
t’other side. 


He has strength, but there’s nothing 
about him in keeping; 

One gets surelier onward by walking than 
leaping; 

He has used his own sinews himself to 
distress, 

\iid had done vastly more had he done 
vastly less, 

In letteis, too oon is as bad as too late; 

Could he only h ive waited be might have 
been great. 

But he plumped Mnto Helicon up to the 
waist. 

And muddied the stream eie he took his 
fiist taste. 

“ Iherc IS Hawthoine, with genius so 
shrinking and rare 

That you hardly at first see the strength 
that IS there; 

A frame so robust, with a nature so sweet, 

bo earnest, so graceful, so lithe and so 
fleet. 

Is worth a descent from Olympus to 
meet, 

1 IS as if a lough oak that for ages had 
stood, 

With his gnarled bony branches like nbs 
of the wood, 

Should bloom, after cjcles of struggle 
and scathe, 

With a single anemone trembly and 
rithe; 

His strength is so tender, his wildness so 
meek, 

That a suitable parallel sets one to 
seek, 

lies a John Bunyan Fouque, a Puritan 
Tieck, 

When Nature was shaping him, clay was 
not granted 

Fc« making so full sized a man as she 
w anted, 

So, to nil out her model, a little she 
spaied 

P rom some finer gramed stuff for a woman 
prepared. 

And she could not have hit a more ex¬ 
cellent plan 

Por maku^ him fuUy and perfectly nafi. 
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The success of her scheme gave her so 
much delight, 

That she tried it again, shortly after, in 
Dwight; 

Only, while she was kneading and shaping 
the clay, 

She sang to her work in her sweet 
childish way, 

And found, when she’d put the last touch 
to his soul, 

That the music had somehow got mixed 
with the whole. 

“ Here’s Cooper, who’s written six 
volumes to show 

lie’s as good as a lord : well, let’s grant 
that he’s so j 

If a person prefer that description of praise, 

Why, a coronet’s certainly cheaper than 
bays; 

But be need take no pains to convince us 
he’s not 

(As his enemies say) the American Scott. 

Choose any twelve menj and let C. read 
aloud 

That one of his novels of which he’s most 
proud, 

And I’d lay any bet that, without ever 
quitting 

Their box, they’d be all, to a man, for 
acquitting. 

He has drawn you one character, though, 
that is new. 

One wildflower he’s plucked that is wet 
with the dew 

Of this fresh Western world, and, the 
thing not to mince. 

He ha.s done naught but copy it ill ever | 
since; 

His Indians, with proper respect be it said. 

Are just Natty Bumppo, daubed over 
with red, 

And his very Long Toms am the same 
useful Nat, 

Rigged up in duck pants and a sou’wester 
hat 

(Though once in a Coffin, a good chance 
was found 

To have slipped the old fellow away 
underground). 


All his other men-figures are clothes upon 
sticks. 

The derniirc chemise of a man in a fix 

(As a captain besieged, when his 
gariison’s small, 

Sets up caps’ upon poles to be seen o’er 
the wall); 

And the women he draws from one model 
don’t vary, 

All sappy as maples and flat as a prairie. 

When a character’s wanted, he goes to 
the task 

As a cooper would do in composing a cask; 

He picks out the staves, of their qualities 
heedful. 

Just hoops them together us tight as is 
needful, 

An<l, if the l)est fortune should crown the 
attempt, lie 

Hao made at the most something wooden 
and empty. 

“Don’t suppose I would underrate 
Cooper’s abilities; 

If I thought you’d dc» that, 1 should feci 
very ill at ease ; 

The men who have given to one chaiacter 
life 

And objective cxistenc«. are not very rife; 

You may number them all, both prose- 
writers and singeis, 

Without overrunning the l>ounds of your 
fingers, 

And Natty won’t go to oblivion (]uicker 

Than Adams the parson or Primrose the 
vicar. 

“ There is one thing in Cooper I like, 
too, and that is 

That on manners he lectures his country¬ 
men gratis; 

Not precisely so either, because, for a 
rarity. 

He is paid for his tickets in unpoptilaiity. 

Now he may overcharge his American 
pictures. 

But you’ll grant there’s a good deal of 
truth in his strictures; 

And I honour the man who is willing to 
I sink 
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Half his piesent repute foi the froedom 
to think, 

And, when he has thought, lie his cause 
strong or weak. 

Will risk t’other half for the freedom to 
speak. 

Caring naught for what vengeance the 
mob has in stoic, 

Let that mob be the upper ten thousand 
or lower. 

“ I’heie are trutlis you Americans need 
to be told. 

And it never ’ll refute them to swagger 
and scold ; 

John Hull, looking o’er the Atlantic, in 
choler 

At yom aptness An trade, says you 
worship the dollai; 

But to scorn such eye-dollar-try’s what 
very few do, 

And John goes to that church as often as 
you do. 

No matter wh.it John says, don’t try to 
outcunv him, 

'Tis enough to go quietly on and outgrow 
him ; 

Like most fathers. Bull hates to see 
Number One 

Displacing himself in the mind of his 
son, 

And detests the same faults in himself 
he'd neglected 

When he sees them again in his child’s 
glass leflectcd ; 

To love one another you’re too like by 
half; 

If he is a bull, you’re a pretty stout 
calf, 

And tear your own pasture for naught 
but to show 

What a nice iwir of horns you’re beginning 
to grow. 

“ Tliere are one or two things 1 should 
just like to hint, 

For you don’t often get the truth told 
you in print; 

The most of you (this is what strikes all 
beholders) 


Have a mental and physical stoop in the 
shoulders; 

Though you cmghi to be free as the winds 
and the waves. 

You’ve the gait and the manners of 
runaway slaves; 

Though you brag of your New World, 
you don’t half believe in it; 

And as much of the Old as is possible 
weave in it; 

Your goddess of freedom, a tight, buxom 
girl, 

With lips like a cherry and teeth like a 
pearl. 

With eyes bold as Here’s, and hair float* 
ing free. 

And full of the sun as the sprt'.y oi the sea, 

Who can sing at a husking or romp at a 
shear ing, 

Who can trip through the forests aloue 
without fearing, 

Who can drive home the cows with a 
song through the grass, 

Keeps glancing aside into Europe's 
cracked glass, 

Hides her red hands in gloves, pinches 
up her lithe waist, 

And makes herself wretched with trans¬ 
marine taste; 

She loses her fresh country charm wheir 
she takes 

Any mirror except her own rivers and 
lakes. 

“You steal Englishmen’s books and 
think Englishmen’s thought. 

With their salt on her tail your wild 
c.igle is caught; 

Your literature suits its each whisi}eT and 
motion 

To what will be thought of it over the 
ocean; 

I'he cast clothes of Europe your state.s* 
manship tries 

And mumbles again the old blarneys and 
lies;— 

Foiget Europe wholly, your veins throb 
with blood, 

To which the dull current in hers is but 
mud; 
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Let her sneer, let her say your experiment 
fails, 

In her voice there’s a tremble e’en now 
while she mils, 

And your shore will soon be in the nature 
of things 

Covered thick with gilt drift-wood of 
castaway kings, 

Where alone, as it were in a Longfellow’s 
Waif, 

1 ler fugitive pieces will find themselves safe. 

O my friends, thank your god, if you 
have one, that he 

'Twixt the Old World and you set the 
gulf of a sea ; 

He strong'backed, brown-handed, upright 
as your pines. 

By the scale of a hemisphere shape your 
designs. 

Be tine to yourselves and this new nine¬ 
teenth age, 

As a statue by Powers, or a picture by 
Page, 

Plough, sail, forge, build, carve, paint, 
make all over new, 

To your own New-World instincts con¬ 
trive to be true. 

Keep your ears open wide to the Future’s 
first call, 

Be whatever you will, but yourselves first 
of all. 

Stand fronting the dawn on Toil’s heaven¬ 
scaling peaks, 

And become my new race of more 
practical Greeks.— 

Hem 1 your likeness at present, I shudder 
to tell o’t. 

Is that yon have your slaves, and the 
Greek had his helot.” 

Here a gentleman present, who had in 
his attic 

More pepper than brains, shrieked, **The 
man’s a fanatic, 

I’m a capital tailor with warm tar and 
feathers, 

Aiid will make him a suit that’ll serve in, 
all weathers; 

iPttt we’ll! argue the point first, I’m willing 
reason’t, 


Palaver before condemnation’s but de¬ 
cent ; 

So, through ray humble person, Humanity 
begs 

Of the friends of true freedom a loan of 
bad eggs.” 

But Apollo let one such a look of hb 
show forth 

As when ijii v^kti iotKtbs, ami so forth, 

And the gentleman somehow slunk out 
of the way. 

But, as he was going, gained courage to 
say,— 

“At slavery in, the abstract my whole 
soul rebels, 

I am as strongly opposed to’t as any one 
else.” 

“Ay, no doubt, but whenever I’ve 
happened to meet 

With a wrong or a crime, it is always 
concrete,” 

Answered Pheebus severely; then turning 
to us, 

“The mistake of such fellows as just 
made the fuss 

Is only in taking a great busy nation 

For a part of their pitiful cotton-planta¬ 
tion.— 

But there comes Miranda, Zeus! where 
shall I flee to ? 

She has such a penchant for bothering 
me too ! 

She always keeps asking if I don’t 
observe a 

Particular likeness ’twixt her and Min¬ 
erva j 

She tells me my efforts in verse are quite 
clever;— * 

She’s been travelling now, and will be 
worse than ever; 

One would think, though, a sharp-sighted 
noter she’d be 

Of all that’s vyprth mentioning over the 
sea, 

For a woman must surely see well, if 
she try, 

The whole of whose being ’is a capital 1: 

She will take an old notion, and make it 
her own, 

By saying ,it o’er in her Sibylline tone,^. 
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Or persuade you *tis somethiUt; tremen¬ 
dously deep, 

By repeating it so as to put you to sleep; 

And she well may defy any mortal to see 
through It, 

W hen once she has mixed up her infinite 
me through it 

'Ihcie is one thing she ouns in her own 
single right, 

It is native and genuine—namely, her 
spite ; 

Though, when acting as censor, she 
privately blows 

A censer of vanity 'neath hei own 


Here Miranda came up, and said, 
“ I'hcthus ’ jou know 

That the Infinite Soul has its inhnitc 
woe. 

As 1 ought to know, having lived cheek 
by jowl, 

Since the diy I was Ixirn, with the 
Inhnitc Soul; 

I myself introduced, I myself, T alone. 

To my Land’s bettei life authors solely 
my own, 

Mho the sad heart of eaith on their 
shoulders have taken. 

Whose works sound a depth by lafe’s 
quiet unshaken. 

Such as Shakespeare, foi instance, the 
Bible, and Bacon, 

Not to mention my own wutks; Time’s 
nadir is fleet, 

And, as for myself, I’m quite out of 
conceit—” 

“ Quite out of conceit' I’m enchanted 
to hear it,” 

Cried Apollo aside. “ Who’d ha\e 
thought she was near it ? 

To be sure, one is apt to exhaust those 
commodities 

One uses too fast, yet in this case as odd 
It IS 

As if Neptune should say to his turbots 
and whitings, 

* I’m as much out of salt as Miranda’s 
own writings* 


(Which, as she m her own happy manner 
has said, 

Sound a depth, for ’tis one of the 
functions of lead). 

She oflten has asked me if I could not 
find 

A place somewhere neai me that suited 
her mind; 

I know but a single one vacant, which 
she, 

With her rare talent that way, would fit 
to a T. * 

And It would not imply any pause or 
cesiation 

In the work she esteems her peculiar 
vocation,— 

She may enter on duty to-day, if she 
chooses, 

And lemain Tiring-woman for life to the 
Muses " 

Miranda meanwhile has succeeded in 
diiving 

Up into a comer, in spite of their 
stns ing, 

A small flock of terrified victims, and 
there, 

Wuhan I turn-thc-crank-of the-Univeise 
air 

And a tone which, at least to my fancy, 
appears 

Not so much to lie entering as boxing 
your eais. 

Is unfoldmg a talc (of herself, I surmise, 

hor ’tis dotted as thick as a peacock’s 
with Ts). 

Apropos of Miranda, I’ll rest on my 
oais 

And drift through a tnfling digrcssum on 
holes, 

For, though not wearing ear-rings tu 
mote majotumt 

Our ears are kept bored just as if we 
still wore ’em. 

There was one feudal custom worth, 
keeping, at least, 

Roasted bores made a part of each welt 
ordered feast, 

And of all quiet pleasures the very tto 
plus 
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Was in huntin{; wild bures as thu tame 
ones hunt us. 

Archseologians, I know, who have 
personal fears 

Of this wise application of hounds and of 
spears, 

Have tried to make out, with a zeal 
more than wonted, 

’Twas a kind of wild swine that our 
ancestors hunted; 

But I’ll never believe that the age which 
has strewn 

Europe o’er with cathedrals, and other¬ 
wise shown 

That it knew what was what, could by 
chance not have known 

(Spending, too, its chief time with its 
buff on, no doubt) 

Which beast ’twould improve the world 
most to thin out. 

I divide bores myself, in the manner of 
rifles. 

Into two great divisions, icgardless of 
trifles ;— 

There’s your smooth-bore and screw- 
bore, who do not much vary 

In the weight of cold lead they respec¬ 
tively carry. 

The smooth-bore is one in whose essence 
the mind 

Not a corner nor cranny to cling by can 
And; 

You feel as in nightmares sometimes, 
when you slip 

Down a steep slated roof, where there’s 
nothing to grip ; ‘ 

You slide and you slide, the blank horror 
increases, — 

You had rather by far be at once smashed 
to pieces; 

You fancy a whirlisool below white and 
frothing, 

And Anally drop off and light upon— 
nothing. 

The screw-bore has twists in him, faint 
predilections 

For going just wrong in the tritest 
directions; 

When he’s wrong he is flat, when he’s 
right he can’t show it, 


He’ll tell you what Snooks said about the 
new poet,i 

Or how Fogrum was outraged by 
Tennyson’s Princess; 

He has spent all his spare time and 
intellect since his 

Birth in perusing, on each art and science, 

Just the books in which no one puts any 
reliance, 

And though nemo^ we’re told, hotU 
omnibus sap/t. 

The rule will not At him, however you 
shape it. 

For he has a ])ercnnial foison of sappiness; 

He has just enough foice to spoil half 
your day’s happiness. 

And to make him a sort oi mosquito to 
be with. 

But just not enough to dispute oi agree 
with. 

These sketches I made (not to be loo 
explicit) 

From two honest fellows who made me 
a visit. 

And broke, like the talc of the Bear and 
the Fiddle, 

My reflections on Hallcck short off by 
the middle; 

I sha’n’t now go into the subject more 
deeply. 

For I notice that some of my readers look 
sleep’ly; 

I will barely remark that, ’mongst 
civilised nations. 

There’s none that displays more exemplary 
patience , 

Under all soils of lioring, at all sorts of 
hours. 

From all sorts of desperate persons, than 
ours. 

Not to speak of our papers, our State 
legislatures. 

And other such trials for sensitive natures, 

Just look for a moment at Congress,— 
appalled, 

1 (If you call Snooks an owl, be will show by his 
looks 

That he's morally certain you're jealous of 
Snooks.) 
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My fancy shrinks back from the phantom 
it called; 

Why, theie’b scarcely a member unworthy 
to frow n 

'Neath what Fourici nicknames the 
Ituieal crown ; 

Only think what that infinite bore-pow’r 
could do 

Tf applied W'ith a utilitarian view; 

Suppose, for example, we shipped it with 
care 

To Sahara’s great desert and let it bore 
there ; 

If they held one short session and did 
nothing else, 

They’d fill the whole waste with Artesian 
wells. 

Hut ’tis time now with pen phonographic 
to follow 

Thiough some more of his sketches our 
laughing Apollo : — 

“There comes llany Fianco, and, as 
he draws near. 

You find (hat’s a smile which you took 
for a sneer; 

One half of him contradicts t’other; his 
wont 

Is to say very shaip things and do very 
blunt; 

Ills manner’s as hard as his feelings are 
tender, 

And a iortie he’ll make when he means 
to surrender; 

He’s in joke half th** time when he seems [ 
to be sternest, ' 

When he seems to lie joking, be sure he’s ' 
in earnest; 

He lias common sense in a way that’s 
uncommon, 

I fates humbug and cant, loves his friends 
like a woman, 

lluilds his dislikes of cards and his friend¬ 
ships of oak, 

Loves a prejudice better than aught but 
a joke. 

Is half upright Quaker, half downright 
Comeouter, 

Loves Freedom too well to go stark mad 
about her, 


Quite artless himself, is a lover of Art, 

Shuts you out of his secrets and into his 
heart, 

And though not a poet, yet all must 
admire 

In his letters of Pinto his skill on the 
liar. 

“There comes Poe, with his laven, 
like Bamaby Rudge, 

Three-fifths of him genius and two-fiflhs 
sheer fudge. 

Who talks like a book of iamlis and 
pentameters. 

In a way to make people of common 
sense damn metres, 

Who has written some thing* quite the 
best of their kind, 

But the heart somehow seems all squeezed 
out by the mind, 

Who But hey-day! What’s this? 
Messieuis Mathews and Poe, 

You mustn'tfling mud-balls at Longfellow 
so, 

Does it make a man worse that his 
character’s such 

As to make his friends love him (as you 
think) too much ? 

Why, there is not a bard at this moment 
alive 

More willing than he that his fellows 
should thrive. 

While you arc abusing him thus, evqn 
now 

He would help either one of you out of 
a slough; 

You may say that he’s smooth and all 
that till you’re hoaise, 

But remember that elegance also is 
force; 

After polishing granite ns much as you 
will, 

The heart keeps its tough old |>ersistency 
still; 

Deduct all you can, that still keeps you 
at bay; 

Why, he'll live till men weary of Collins 
and Gray. 

I'm not over-fond of Greek metres in ^ 
Ei^Ush, 
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To me rhyme *s a gain, so it be not too 
jinglibh, 

And your modern hexameter verses are 
no moie 

Like Greek ones than sleek Mr. Pope is 
like Homei ; 

As the loar of the sea to the coo of a 
pigeon IS, 

So, compaied to your modems, strands 
old Melesigenes; 

I may be too partial, the leason, perhaps, 
o’t IS 

That I’ve heard the old blind man reute 
bis own rhapsodies. 

And my ear with that music impregnate 
may be, 

Like the poor exiled shell with the soul 
of the sea, 

Or as one can’t liear Strauss when his 
nature is cloven 

To its deeps within deeps by the stroke 
of Beethoven; 

But, set that aside, and ’tis truth that I 
speak, 

Had Theocritus written in English, not 
Gieek, 

I believe that his exqmsite sense woul 1 
scarce change a line 

In that rare, tender, viigin-like pastoral 
Evangeline 

That’s not ancient nor modern, its place 
is apart 

Where time h£u no suay, in the realm of 
pure Art, 

*Tis a shrine of retreat from Earth’s 
hubbub and strife 

As quiet and chaste as the author’s own 
life 

There comes Philothea, her face all 
aglow, 

She has just been dividing some poor 
creature’s woe, 

And can’t tell which pleases her most, to 
lelieve 

His want, or his story to hear and believe; 

No doubt against many deep griefs she 
prevails, 

^ ihor her ear is the refuge of destitute 
tales; 


She knows well that silence is sorrow’s 
best food. 

And that talking draws off from the heart 
Its black blood, 

So she’ll listen with patience and let you 
unfold 

Your bundle of rags as ’tweic puie cloth 
of gold, 

Which, indeed, it all turns to as soon as 
she’s touched it. 

And (to borrow a phi-xse from the 
nuiseij) muchtd it. 

She has such a musical taste, she will 
go 

Any distance to heir one who draws^a 
long bow; 

She will swallow a wonder 1 y men might 
and main. 

And thinks it (leoirttiy’s fault if she’s 
fain 

lo consider things flit, inasmuch as 
they re plain; 

1 acts with her are accomphshed, as 
hrenchmtn would say— 

They will prove all she wishes them to 
either way, 

And, as fact lies on this side oi that, we 
must try, 

If we’re seeking the tri Ih, lo find where 
It don’t he, 

I was telling her once of a marvellous 
aloe 

That for thousands of years had looked 
spindling and sallow', 

And, though nuised by the fiuitfullest 
poweis of mud, 

Had never vouchsafed e’en so much as a 
bud, * 

Till Its owner remarked (as a sailor, you 
know. 

Often will m a calm) that it never would 
blow, 

For he wished to exhibit the plant, and 
designed 

That Its blowing should help him in 
raising the wind; 

At last It was told him that if he should 
water 

Its roots with the blood of bis unmarried 
daughter 
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(Who was born, as her mother, a 
Calvinist, said, 

With W^ilitam Law’s serious caul on her 
head), 

It would blow as the obstinate breeze did 
when bj a 

Like decree of liei f ither died Iphigenia, 

At first he declaied he himself would be 
blowcd 

1 re his conscience with such a foul crime 
he would load, 

But the thought, coming oft, grew less 
dark than before. 

And he mused, as each creditoi knoeked 
at hts dooi, 

If tins weie but done they would dun me 
no more, 

I told Philothca his struggles anti 
doubts, 

And how he consult! e<l the ins and the 
outs 

Of the visions he had, and the dieadful 
dyspepsy, 

How he went to the seer that lives at 
?o kccpsie, 

How the seer advised him to sleep on it 
first. 

And toreul his big volume in cose of tht 
worst, 

And further advised he should pay him 
hve dollars 

I or Writing l^um, l&lim, on his wiist 
band:> and colhis, 

Three yeais and ten days these daik 
words he hid studied 

When the daughter was missed, and the 
aloe had budded, 

I told how he watched it grow large and 
more large, 

And wondered how much foi the show 
he should charge,— 

She had listened with utter indifference 
to this, till 

I told how It bloomed, and, discharging 
its pistil 

With an aim the Eumenides dictated, 
shot 

.The botanical fihade dead on the spot. 

It had blown, but he reaped not his 
horrible gams, 


For It blew with such force as to blow 
out his brains, 

And the crime was blown also, because 
on the wad, 

Which was pa|)er, was writ ‘ Visitation 
of God,' 

\s well as a thrilling account of the deed 

\^hich the coronei kindly allowed me to 
read 

“Well, my fnend took this story up 
just, to be sure, 

one might a poor foundling that’s 
laid at one’s door, 

She combed it and washed it and clothed 
It and fed it, 

\nd as if twere her own child most 
tenderly bred it, 

I aid the scene (of the l^end, I mean) 
far away a 

mong the green vales underneath Hima 
laya. 

And by artist like touches, laid on here 
and theie. 

Mule the whole thing so touching, X 
frankly declaie 

I have read it all thrice, and, perhaps 1 
am weak. 

But 1 found every time there were tears 
on my cheek 

“ The pole, science tells us, the 
magnet controls, 

But she 15 a magnet to emigrant Poles, * 

And folks with a mission that nobody 
knowh, 

Throng thickly about her as bees round 
a lose, 

She can fill up the cauts m such, make 
their scope 

Converge to some focus of rational hope, 

And, with sympathies fresh os the 
morning, then gall 

Can transmute into honey,—^liut thus is 
not all; 

Not only for those she has solace, oh say. 

Vice's desperate nursling adnA in Btoad- 
way, 

Who dingest, with all that is left of 
human, 
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To the last slender spar from the wreck 
of the woman, 

Hast thou not found one shore where 
those tired drooping feel 

Could reach firm mother-earth, one full 
heait on whose beat 

The soothed head in silence reposing 
could hear 

The chimes of fe.r cliildhood throb back 
on the car? 

Ah, there’s many a beam from the 
fountain of day 

That, to reach us unclouded, must pass, 
on its way, 

Through the soul of a woman, and hers 
is wide ope 

To the influence of Heaven as the blue 
eyes of Hope; 

Yes, a great heart is hers, one that dares 
to go in 

To the prison, the slave-hut, the alleys 
of sin. 

And to bring into each, or to find there, 
some line 

Of the never completely <iut-tramplcd 
divine; 

If her heart at high floods swamps her 
brain now and then, 

’Tis but richer for that when the tide 
ebbs agen. 

As, after old Nile has subsided, his plain 

Overflows with a second bioad deluge t)f 
grain; 

What a wealth would it bring to the 
narrow and sour 

Could they be as a Child but for one 
little hour I 

“What! Irving? thrice welcome, 
warm heart and fine brain. 

You bring back the happiest spirit from 
Spain, 

And the gravest sweet humour, that ever i 
were there 

Since Cervantes met death in his gentle 
despair; 

Nay, don’t be embarrassed, nor look so 
lieseeching, 

I sha’n’t run directly against my own 
preaching. 


And, having just laughed at their Raphaels 
' and Dantes, 

Go to setting yon up beside matchless 
Ccivanfes; 

lJut allow me to speak what I honestly 
feel,— 

To a true poet-heart add the fun of Dick 
Steele, 

Throw in all of Addison, minus the chill. 

With the whole of that iiartncrship's 
stock and good-will, 

Mix well, and while stirring, hum o’er, 
as a spell, 

The fine old Knglish Gentleman, simmei 
it well, 

Sweeten just to your own private liking, 
then strain, 

That only the finest and clearest lemain, 

Let it stand out of doors till a soul 
it receives 

From the warm lary sun loiteiing down 
through gieen leaves. 

And you’ll find a choice nature, not 
wliolly deserving 

A name either Knglish or Yankee,— just 
Irving. 

“There goes,—^but stet nominis ttmbra, 
—his name 

You’ll be glad enough, some day or other, 
to claim. 

And will all crowd about him and swear 
that you knew him 

If some F'nglish critic should chance to 
review him. 

The old porcos ante tiepn'ojiiiatts 

Mari’.aritas, for him you have verified 
gratis; 

What matters his name? Why, it may 
be Sylvester, 

Judd, Junior, or Junius, Ulysses, or 
Nestor, 

For aught / know or care; ’tis enough 
that I look 

On the author of ‘Margaret,’ the first 
Yankee book 

With the soul of Down East in’t, and 
things fatiher East, 

As far as the threshold of morning, at 

l^st, 
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Where awaits the fair dawn of the simple 
and trnc, 

Of the day that comes slowly to make all 
things new. 

’T has a smack of pine wooils, of bare 
held and bleak hill, 

Such as only the biced of the Mayflower 
could till; 

The riuitan's shown in it, tough to the 
core, 

Such as prayed, smiting Agag on red 
Marston Moor : 

With an unwilling humour, half choked 
by the dr<)uth ' 

In brown hollows about the inhospitable I 
mouth ; 

With a soul full of poetry, though it has 
qualms 

About finiling a happiness out of the 
Psalms; I 

Full of tenderness, too, though it shrinks 
in the daik, 

Hamadryad-like, under the coarse, 
shaggy baik ; 

That sees visions, knows wrestlings of 
God with the Will, 

And has its own Sinais and thundcrings 
still.” 

Here, “ Forgive, me, Apollo! ” I cried, 
“w'hile I pour 

My heart out to my birthplace ; O lo\ed 
more and moie 

Dear Baystatc, from whose rocky bosom 
thy sons 

Should suck milk, strong-will-giving, 
brave, such as runs 

In the veins of old Gray lock—who is 
it that dares 

Call thee pedler, a soul wrapped in 
bank-l>ooks and shares ? 

It is false 1 She's a Poet! I sec, as I 
write. 

Along the far railroad the steam-.snake 
glide white, 

Thecataract-throbofhermill-heartslhear, 

The swift strokes of trip-hammers weary 
my ear, 

Sledges ring upon anvils, through logs 
the saw scrcq,ms, i 


Blocks swing to their place, beetles drive 
home the beams 

It is songs such as these that she croons 
to the din 

Of her fast-flying shuttles, year out and 
year in, 

While fiom earth's farthest corner there 
comes not a breeac 

But wafts her the buzz of her gold-glean¬ 
ing bees: 

What though (hose hoin hands have as 
yet found small time 

F<ir painting and sculpture and music 
and rhyme? 

These will come in due order ; the need 
that pressed sorest 

Was to vanquish the seasons, ^hc ocean, 
the forest, 

To bridle and harness the rivers, the 
steam. 

Making those wli'rl her mill-wheels, this 
tug in her team. 

To vassalisc old tyrant ^V’inter, and 
make 

Him delve suilily for her on rivei and 
lake ;— 

When this New World was parted, she 
strove not to shirk 

Her lot in the heirdom, the toxigh, silent 
Work, 

The hero-share ever, fiom Hcrakles 
down 

To Odin, the Earth’s iron sceptre and 
crovtn: ' 

Yes, thou dear, noble Mother 1 if ever 
men’s praise 

Could be claimed for creating hcroical 
lays, 

Thou hast won it; if ever the laurel 
divine 

Crowned the Maker and Builder, that 
glory is thine ! 

Thy songs are right epic, they tell how 
this rude 

Rock-rib of our earth here was tamed 
and subdued ; 

Thou hast written them plain, on the face 
of the planet 

In brave, deathless letters of iron and 
granite; 
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Thou hast punted them deep for all time; 
they are set 

Fiom the same runic type fount and 
alphibel 

With thy stout Berkshire hills ami the 
arms of thy Bay,— 

They are staves fiom the burly old 
Mayflower lay. 

If the drones ol the Old World, in 
querulous ease, 

Ask thy Art and thy l.etters, point 
proudly to these, 

Or, if they deny these are Letters and Art, 

Toil on with the same old invincible 
heart; 

Thou art reaiing tlic pedestal broad boseil 
and grand 

Wliereon the fan shapes of the Artist 
shall stand, 

And creating, through labours undaunted 
and long, 

The theme for dl Sculpture and Painting 
and Song' 

** But my good mother Baystate wants 
no pioise of mine, 

She learned fiom her motlier i precept 
divine 

About something that butters no pai snips, 
her fotte 

In another direction lies, woik .s her 
sport 

(Though she’ll curtsy and sit her cap 
sthught, that she will. 

If you talk about Plymouth and red 
Bunkei's hUI). 

Dear, notable good wife ! by this time of 
night. 

Her hearth is swept neatly, her fire 
burning bright. 

And she sits m a chan (of home plan and 
make) rocking, 

Musing much, all the while, as she dams 
on a stocking, 

Whether tuikeys will come pretty high 
next Thanksgiving, 

Whetlier flour ’ll be so dear, for, as sure 
as she’s living. 

She will use rye>and*in)un tlien, whether 
Uie pig 


By this time ain’t got pretty toleiable 
big, 

And whether to sell it outright will be 
best. 

Or to smoke hams and shoulders and 
salt down the rest,— 

At this minute, she’d swop all my verses, 
ah, cruel' 

I* or the last patent stove that is saving 
of fuel; 

So I’ll just let Apollo go on, for his phir 

Shows I ve kept him awaiting too long 
as It IS ” 

“If our friend, then., who seems a 
rcpoiler, i» done 

With his burst of emotion, why, I will 
go on,’ 

Said Apollo; some smdtd, and, indeed, 
I must own 

There was something sarcislit, pcrhips, 
m his tone, 

“ There s Holmes, who is matchless 
among you for viit, 

\ Leyden jar always full charged, from 
whieh flu 

The electrical tingles of hit aftei hit; 

In long poems ’tis painful sometimes, and 
invites 

A thought of the way thi new 1 elegraph 
writes, 

Which pricks down its little sharp 
sentences spitefully 

As if you got more than you’d title to 
rightfully, 

And you find yourself hoping its wild 
father Lightping 

Would flame in for a second and give you 
a fnght’mng 

He has perfect sway of what I call a 
sham metre, 

But many admire it, the English penta¬ 
meter, 

And Campbell, I think, wrote most 
commonly worse. 

With less nerve, swing, and fire in the 
same kind of verse, 

Nor e’er achieved aught in't so worthy 
of praise 
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As the tribute of Holmes to the grand 
MarsetUatse. 

You went crazy last year over llulwer’s 
New 7 imon ; — 

Why, if B,, to the day of hjs dying, 
should rhyme on, 

Heaping verses on veises and tomes upon 
tomes, 

lie could ne’er reach the best point and 
vigour of Holmes. 

11is are just the fine hands, too, to weave 
you 1 lyric 

hull of fancy, fun, feeling, m spiced with 
satiric 

In a mcasuie so kindly, you doubt if the 
toes 

That aie trodden upon are your own oi 
lour foes’. 

** There is Lowell, who’s striving Par 
nassus to climb 

With a whole bale of ism\ tied together 
with rhyme, 

He might get on alom, spite of br.imbles 
and Ixnildeis, 

Rut he can’t with that bundle he has on 
his shoulders, 

I he top of the lull he will ne’er come 
nigh reaching 

Till he learns the distinction ’twixt 
singing and pi caching ; 

Ills lyie has some chords that would ring 
pretty well, 

But he’d rathei by half make a drum of 
the shell, 

And rattle away till he’s old as Methusa- 
lem, 

At the head of a march to the last new 
Jerusalem 

‘‘There goes ITalleck, whose Fanny’s 
a pseudo Don Juan, 

With the wickedness out that gave salt 
to the true one. 

He’s a wit, though, I heai, of the veiy 
first order, 

And once made a pun on the woids soft 
Recoidcr; 

More than this, he’s a very great poet, 
I'm told, 


And has had his works published in 
enmson and gold. 

With somethmg they call ' Illustrations,’ 
to wit, 

I ike those with which Chapman obscured 

Holy Wnt,» 

Which are said to illustrate, because, as 
I Slew it, 

Like lucus a noft, they precisely don't do 
It; 

Let a man who can wnte what hunsell 
understands 

Keep deal, if he* can, of designing men’s 
hands, 

Who buiy the sense, if there's any woith 
having. 

And then veiy honestly call it ei graving. 

But, to quit badinage^ which tncre isn’t 
much wit in, 

Halleck’s better, I doubt not, than all 
he has written; 

In his verse a clear glimpse you will 
* frequently find, 

II not of a great, of a fortunate mind, 

Which contrives to be true to its natural 

loves 

In a woild of Ixick - offices, ledgers, and 
stoves. 

When his heait breaks away from the 
brokers and banks. 

And kneels in Ins own piivate shrine to 
give thanks, 

Theie’s a genial roanbness in him that 
cams 

Our smcciest respect (read, for instance, 
bis ‘ Burns'), 

And we can’t but regiet (seek excuse 
where wc may) 

That so much of a man has been peddled 
away. 

“But what’s that’ a mass-meeting’ 
No, there come in lots. 

The American Bulwei^, Disraelis, und 
Scotts, ‘ 

And in shoit the American everything 
elses, 

Each charging the others with envies nnd 
jealousies;— 

^ (Cuts rightly called woodea, as alt mwiS a4giU ) 
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Ity the way, ’tis a fad that displays what 
profusions 

Of all kinds of j;ruatiiess bless free insti¬ 
tutions, 

'I'hat while the Old World has produced 
barely eight 

Of such poets as all men agree to call 
great, 

Andof other great characters hardly a score 

(One might safely say less than that 
rather than more), j 

With you every year a whole cniji is be¬ 
gotten, 

They’re as much of a staple as corn is, nr 
cotton; 

Why, there’s scarcely a huddle of log- 
hut.s and shanties 

That has not brought forth its own 
Miltons and Danles; 

I myself know ten Jiyrons, one C'olcridge, 
three Shelleys, 

'Iwo Raphaels, six Titians, (I think) one 
Apelles, 

Leonardos' and Kubenses ])lenty as 
lichens. 

One (but that one is plenty) American 
1 licketts, 

A whole flock of Lambs, any number f>f 
Tennysons,— 

In short, if a man has the lu«'k tt> have 
any sons, 

lie may feel pretty certain that one out 
of twain [ 

^S^ill be some very great person over 
again. 

There is one inconvenience in all this, 
which lies 

In the fact that by contrast we estimate 
size,^ 

And, where there are none except Titans, 
great stature 

Is only the normal proceeding of nature. 

Wliat puff the strained sails of your praise 
will you furl at, if 

« 

) That is in most cases we do, l>ut not all, 

Pa.st a doiiht, there are men w)io are innately 
small, 

Such as Blank, who, without being 'miniahed 
a tittle. 

Might stand for a type of the Ahsoliite Little. 


The calmest degree tbah you know is 
superlative ? 

At Rome, all whom Charon took into 
his wherry must. 

As a matter of course, be well ttsimi/st 
and crn'fMnst, 

A Greek, too, could feel, while in that 
famous boat he tost, 

That his fiicnds would take care he was 
iffTost and wrarost, 

And formerly we, as through graveyards 
we pxst, 

Thoiiglit the woild went from bad to 
worst feat fully fast; 

Let us gl.ince for a moment, ‘tis well 
woith the pains, 

And note what an average gtaveyard 
contains; 

There lie levellers levelled, duns done up 
themselves, 

There are booksellers finally laid on their 
shelves, 

Ilorizonlally there lie upright politi- 
citans, 

Dose-a-do.se with their patients sleep 
faultless })hysici.ins. 

There are slave-drivers quietly whipped 
underground, 

There bookbinders, done uj) in board.s, 
arc fast bourul. 

There card-players wail till the last trump 
be played. 

There all the chftice spirits get finally 
laid. 

There the babe that'.s unborn is supplied 
with a berth, 

There men without legs get their six feel 
of earth, 

There lawyers repose, each wrapper 1 up 
in his case. 

There .seekers of office are sure of a 
place, 

There defendant and plaintiff get equally 
cast, 

There shoemakers quietly stick to the 
last, 

There brokers at length become silent as 
slocks, 

There stage-drivers sleep without (juitting 
their box. 
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And so forth and so forth and so forth 
and so on, 

With this kind of stuff one might end¬ 
lessly go on; 

To come to the point, I may ^fely assert 
you 

Will find in each yard every cardinal 
virtue; * 

Each has six truest patriots; four dis>- 
co\erers of ether, 

Who never batl thought on’t nor men¬ 
tioned it either; 

Ten poets, the greatest Mho ever wrote 
thyme: 

Two hundred and forty first men of their 
time: 

f)ne person M-hose portrait just gave the 
least hint 

Its original had a most horiihle squint: 

\'tne ctitie, most (\\1 do they call it?) 
relit CLiv'e, 

A ho never had usetl the phrase .ai- or 
suhjeetive: 

ht'iiy fathers of Kiecdom, of whom 
twciny L'led 

Their ii>ns for die rir ,Mainps, at so 
mu( h a nead, 

And Sheii daur-liters for—faugh! thirty 
niothei flJiacchi; 

Non-iesistants *, no gave many a spiritual 
bhek-eye: 

Eight liue fiends of their k*"'l, one of 
whtun Mas a jailer: 

Four cantains almost as astounding as 
I'ayloi; 

Two do«en of Italy's exiles who shoot vs 
Ins 

Kaisership daily, stein pen-and-ink 
Biutuses, 

Who, in Yankee hack parlours, M'ith 
crucified smile,^ 

Mount serenely their country’s funereal 
])ilc: 

Ninety - nine Irish heroes, ferocious 
rcbcllers 

I (Aiul at this just conclusinn will suiely arrive, 
That the goodness of earth is more dead titan 
alive.) 

3 Not forgetting their tea and their toast, 
though, the while. 


’Gainst the Saxon in cis-marine garrets 
and cellars, 

Who shake their dread fists o’er the sea 
and all that,— 

As long as a copper drops into the hat: 

Nine hundred Teutonic republicans stark 

From Vaterland’s battles just won—in 
the Park, 

Who the happy profession of martyrdom 
take 

Whenever it gives them a chance at a 
steak: 

Sixty-two second Washingtons: two or 
three Jacksons: 

And so many everyihings-else that it 
racks one's 

Poor memory too much to tenrinue the 
list, 

Especially now they no longer exist; — 

1 would merely observe that you’ve taken 
to giving 

The puflfs that belong to the dead to the 
living, 

And that somehow your trump-of-con- 
temporary-doom’s tones 

Is tuned after old dedications and tomb¬ 
stones.” 

I Here the ciiiic came in and a thistle 
, ptesented--* 

h lum a frown to a smile the god's features 
lelented, 

As he stared at his envoy, who, swelling 
with pride, 

To the god’s asking look, nothing 
daunted, replied,— 

1 “ You’re .surprised, I suppose, I was 
' absent so long, 

j But your godship respecting the lilies 
was wrong; 

1 hunted the gai-den from one end to 
t’other, 

And got no reward but vexation and 
bother, 

Till, tossed out with weeds in a corner 
to wither, 

1 Turn back now to page—goodness only knows 
what, 

And take a fresh hold on the thread of my 
plot. 
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This one lily I found and made haste to 
bring hither.” 

** Did he think 1 had given him a book 
to review ? 

I ought to have known what the fellow 
would do,” 

Muttered Phoebus aside, “for a thistle 
will pass 

Beyond doubt for the queen of all flowets 
with an ass; 

He has chosen in just the same way as 
he’d choose 

His specimens out of the l)ouks he 
reviews; 

And now, as this offerb an excellent text, 

I'll give ’em some biief hints on criticism 
next.” 

So, musing a moment, he turned to the 
crowd. 

And, clearing his voice, spoke as follows 
aloud:— 

“ My friends, in the happier d.ays of 
the muse. 

We were luckily free fiom such things as 
reviews; 

Then naught came between with it' fc^ 
to make cleater 

The heart of the poet to that of his 
hearer; 

Then the poet brought heaven to the 
people, and they 

Felt that they, too, were poets in hearing 
his lay; 

Then the poet was prophet, the past in 
his soul 

Precreated the future, Ixilh parts of one 
whole; 

Then for him there was nothing too great 
or too small. 

For one natural deity sanctified all; 

Then the Ixird owned no clipj^ei and 
meter of moods 

Save the spirit of silence that hovers and 
broods 

O’er the seas and the mountain^ the 
rivers and woods; 

Tie asked not earth’s v^ict, forgetting 
the clods, 


His soul soared and sang to an audience 
of gods; 

’Twas for them that he measured the 
thought and the line, 

And shajied for their vision the perfect 
design, 

With as glorious a foresight, a balance 
as true, 

As swung out the worlds in the infinite 
blue; 

Then a glory and greatness invested m.'in’s 
heart. 

The universal, which now stands estranged 
and apart. 

In the free individual moulded, was Art; 

Then the forms of the Artist seemed 
thrilled with desiie 

For something as yet unatlained, fuliei, 
higher. 

As once with her lips, lifted hands, .mid 
eyes listening, 

And her whole upward soul in her 
countenance glistening, 

Eurydice stood- -like a beai on unfiied, 

Which, once touched with flame, will 
leap beav’iiwaid inspiicd— 

And waited with answering kindle to 
milk 

The first gleam of Otpheus that pained 
the red Dark. 

Then painting, song, sculpture did more 
than relieve 

The need that men feel to cieate and 
believe. 

And as, in all beauty, who listens with 
love 

Hears these words oft lepealed- ‘beyond 
and above,)* 

So these seemed to lie but the visible 
sign 

Of the grasp of the soul after things more 
divine; 

They were ladders the Artist erected to 
climb 

O’er the nanow horizon of space and of 
time, 

And we see there the footsteps by which 
men had gained 

To the one raptutous glimpse of the 
nflver>attained, 
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As shepherds could erst sometimes trace 
in the sod 

The last spuming punt of a sky cleaving 
god 

“ But nou, on tht j)oel’s dis pmaciul 
moods 

Willi do tht^ and do that the pcit critic 
intrudes , 

While he thinks he’s been barely fulfilling 
his duty 

To interpict ’twixt men ind their own 
sense of beiuty, 

And lias striven, while others sought 
honour or pelf. 

To make liis kind happv as he was 
himself, 

lU hnds hes been guilty of horiid 
offences 

In all kinds of moods, numbers, gciukis, 
and tenses; 

lie’s been oh and 4«(5jettive, what Kettk 
cills Pol, 

Precisely, at all events, what he ought 
not. 

You haiv done thi , says one judge done 
thatf says anolhei , 

\oH diouli haze done ilm, grumbks ont, 
ikat^ says t’other; 

hi ever iniiid what he touclies, one shrieks 
out lahoo f 

\nd while he is wondering what he shall 
do, 

Since each suggests opposite topics foi 
song, 

They all shout togetht r n^hf f and 
\otIre wtong > 

“ Naluie fits all her children with 
something to do, 

lie who would wiiic and can’t write can 
surely icvicw, 


Can set up a small booth os cntic and 
sell us his 

Petty conceit and his pettier jealousies ; 

Thus a lawyer’s apprentice, just out of his 
teens. 

Will do for the Jef&ey of sue magannes; 

Having read Johnson’s lives of the poets 
half thiough, 

I here’s nothing on earth he’s not com* 

jieUnt to, 

He reviews with as much nonchalance as 
he whAtks, 

He goes thiough a book and just picks 
out the thistles; 

It matteis not whether he blame oi 
commend. 

If he’s bad as a foe, he’s fat w oise as a 
fiicnd 

Let an author but write what’s above his 
pool set lie, 

He goes to woik gravely and twists up a 
roi>e, 

\nd, inviting the world to see punishment 
done, 

II mgs himself up to bleach in the wind 

and the sun, 

’Pis delightful to see, when a man comes 
along 

W ho has anything in him pecuhar and 
strong, 

Lveiy cockboat that swims clear its herce 
(pop) gundec k at him, 

vVnd make as he passes its ludicrous Pe<A 
at him—” 

Heie Miranda came up and began, 
•* As to that ” 

Apollo at once scued his gjoves, cane, 
and hat, 

And, seeing the place getting rapidly 
cleared, 

I too snatched my notes and forthwith 
disappeared 
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PART I 

SHOWING HOW HE BUILT HIS HOUSE 
AND HIS WIFE MOVED INTO IT 

My worthy friend, A. Gordon Knott, 
From business snug withdrawn, 

Was much contented with a lot 
That would contain a Tudor cot 
’Twixt twelve feet square of garden-plot, 
And twelve feet more of lawn. 

lie had laid business on the shelf 
To give his ttiste expansion. 

And, since no man, retired with pelf, 
The building mania can shun, 

Knott, being middle-aged himself, 
Resolved to build (unhappy clf!) 

A mediseval mansion. 

lie called an architect in counsel ; 

“I want,” said he, “a—you km.w 
what, 

(You are a builder, I am Knott,) 

A thing complete from chinsney-pot 
Down to the very grounsel; 

Here’s a half-acre of good land ; 

Just have it nicely mapped and planned 
And make your workmen drive on; 
Meadow there is, and upland too, 

And I should like a water-vicw, 

D’you think you could contrive one ? 
(Perhaps thepump and trough would do, 
If painted a judicious blue?) 

The woodland I’ve attended to”; 

[He meant three pines stuck up askew, 
Two dead ones and a live one.] 

“ A pocket-full of rocks ’twould take 
To build a house of freestone. 

But then it is not hard to make 
What nowadays is stone; 

The cunning painter in a trice "t 
Y our house’s outside petrifies. 

And people think it very gneiss 
Without inquiring deeper; 

Mjf money never shall be thrown 


Away on such a deal of stone. 

When stone of deal is cheaper. ” 

And so the greenest of antiques 
Was reared for Knott to dwell in: 

The architect worked hard for weeks 
In venting all his private peaks 
Upon the roof, whose crop of leaks 
Had satisfied Fluellen; 

Whatever anybody had 

Out of the common, good or bad, 

Knott had it all worked well in; 

A donjon-keep, where clothes might dry, 
A porter’s lodge that was a sty, 

A campanile slim and high. 

Too small to hang a bell in; 

All up and down and here and there, 
With Lord-knows-whats of round and 
square 

Stuck on at random everywhere,— 

It was a house to make one staie. 

All corners and all gables; 

Like dogs let loose upon a bear, 

'fen emulous styles iiaboyed with care, 
The whole among them seemed to tear, 
And all the oddities to spare 
Were set upon the stables. 

Knott was delighted with a pile 
Approved by fashion’s leaders: 

(Only he made the builder smile, 

By asking every Ijltlc while, 

Why that was called the Twodoor style, 
Which certainly had three doors ?) 

Yet better for this luckless man 
If he had put a downright ban 
Upon the thing in limine \ 

For, though to quit affairs his plan, 

Ere many days, poor Knott began 
Perforce accepting draughts, that ran 
All ways—except up chimney; 

The house, though painted stone to mock, 
With nice white lines round every block, 
Some trepidation stood in. 

When tempests (Mdth petrific shock,' - 
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So to speak,) made it really rock, 

Thougli not a whit less wooden; 

And painted stone, howe’er well done, | 
Will not take in the prodigal §un J 

Whose beams are never quite at one 
With our terrestrial lumber; 

So the wood shrank around the knots, 

And gaped in disconcerting spots, », 
And there were lots of dots and rots I 
And crannies without number. 
Wherethrough, as you may well presume, 
'rhe wind, like water through a flume, 
Came rushing in ecstatic, 

Leaving, in all three floors, no room 
That was not a rlieumatic; j 

And, what with points and squares and ; 
rounds 

(irown shaky on their poises, ! 

The house at nights was full of pounds, i 
Thumps, bumps, creaks, scratchings, ; 

raps—till—“Zounds!” ! 

Crieil Knott, “ this goes beyond all 
Ixiunds; 

I do not deal in tongues and sounds, 

Nor have I let my house and grounds 
To a family of Noyeses ! ” 

13ut, though Knott's house was lull of airs. 
He had but one,—a daughter; 

And, as he owned much stocks and 
shares. 

Many who wished to render theirs 
Such vain, unsatisfying cares, 

And needed wives to sew their tears. 

In matrimony sought her; 

They vowed her gold they wanted not, 
Their faith would never falter, 

They longed to tie this single Knott j 
In the Hymeneal halter; 

So daily at the door they rang, 

Cards for the belle delivering. 

Or in the choir at tier they sang, 
Achieving such a rapturous twang 
As set her nerves ashivering. 

Now Knott had quite made up his mind 
That Colonel Jones should have her; 
No beauty he, but oft we find 
Sweet kernels ’neath a roughish rind. 

So hoped his Jenny’d be resigned 


And make no more pala\er; 

Glanced at the fact that love was blind, 
That girls were ralherish inclined 
To pet their.little crosses. 

Then nosologically defined 
'I'he rate at which the system pined 
In those unfortunates who dined 
Upon that metaphoric kind 
Of dish—their own prolroscis. 

But she, with many tears and moans, 
Besought hiih not to mock her, 

Said 'twas too much for flesh and bones 
To marry mortgages and loans, 

That fathers’ hearts were stocks niul 
stones, 

And that shc’«l go, when Mrs. Jone.s 
To Davy Jones’s locker; 

Then gave her head a little loss 
That said as plain as ever was. 

If men are always at a loss 
Mere womankind to bridle— 

To try the thing on woman cross 
Were fifty times as idle; 

For she a strict resolve had made 
And legistcred in private, 

That either she would die a maid, 

Or else he Mrs, Doctor Slade, 

If woman could contrive it; 

And, though the wedding-day was set, 
Jenny was more so, rather, 

[ Declaring, in a pielty pet, 

I'hat, howsoe’er they spread their net, . 
She would oul-Jennyral them yet, 

The colonel and her father. 

Just at this lime the Public’s eyes 
Were keenly on the watch, a stir 
Beginning slowly to arise 
About those questions and replies, 

Those raps that unwrapped mysteries 
So rapidly at Rochester, 

And Knott, already nervous grown 
By lying much awake alone, 

And listening, sometimes to a moan. 

And sometimes to a clatter. 

Whenever the wind at night would rouse 
The gingerbread-work on his house, - 
Or when some hasty-tempered mouse, 
Behind the plastering, made jxioyfse . 
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About a family matter, 

Began to wondei if his wife, ^ 

A paralytic half hei life, 

Which made it more i»urpnsiiig« 

Might not to rule him from her urn. 
Have taken a peripatetic tuin 
For want of exorcising 

This thought, once nestled in his head, 
CreloDg contagious grew, and spread 
Infecting all his mind with diead. 

Until at last he lay in bed 
And heard his wife, with well known 
tiead, 

I ntenng the kitchen thiough the shed, 
(Or was t his fancy, mocking >) 
Opening the pantry, cutting bread, 

And then (shed been some ten years 
dead) 

Closets and drawers unlocking; 

Or, in his room (his breath grew thick) 
He heird the long famihai click 
Of slender needles flying quick, 

As if she knit a stocking; 

For whom > -he piayed that years might 
Alt 

With pains rheumatic shooting, 

Before those ghostly things she kmi 
Upon his unfleshed sole might ht, 

He did not fancy it a bit, 

To stand upon that fooling; 

At other times, his frightened haiu 
Above the bedclothes trusting, 
lie heard hei, full of household cares, 
(No dream entiapped in supper’s snaiec, 
The foal of norrible nightmares. 

But broad awake, as he declares,) 

Go bustling up and down the stairs. 

Or setting back last evening’s chairs, 

Or with the (xiker thrusting 
The raked up sea coal’s haidenid ciust— 
And —what * impossible ’ it must' 

He knew she had leturned to dust, 

And yet could scarce his senses trust. 
Hearing her as she poked and fussed 
About the parlour, dusting ' 

Night after night he strove to sleep 
And take his ease in spite of it; 

But still his flesh would chill and cieep. 


And, though two night*lamps he might 
keep. 

He could not so make light of it 
At last, quite desperate, he goes 
And tblls his neighbours all his woes 
Which did but their amount enhance, 
They made such mockery of his fcais 
1 hat soon his days were of all jeers, 

I lis nights of the rueful countenance; 
*‘I thought most folks,” one neighbour 
said, 

“Cave up the ghost when they were 
dead?” 

Another gi avely shook his head, 

Adding, “hroni all we htdi, it’s 
(^uite plain poor Knott is going niad- 
h or how can ht at once lie s ul 
And think he s full of spirits ? ” 

A third declared knew a knife 
Would cut this Knott much quickci, 

I “Ihe surest way to end all strife. 

And lay the spnit of a wife, 

Is jjst to take and lick her ’ ” 

A temperance man caught up the woid, 
“ Ah, yes,” he gioaned, “ I’ve always 
htaid 

Our pool friend somewhat slanted 
low’rd taking liquor ovtrmuth ; 

I fear these spirits may be Dutch, 

(A sort of gins, or something such,) 

With which his house is haunted, 

I see the thing as clear as light,— 

If Knott would give up getting light, 
Naught farther would be wanted ’ 

So all his neighbours stood aloof 
And, that the spuits ’neath bis roof 
Were not entirely up to proof. 
Unanimously granted 

Knott knew that cocks and sprites were 
foes, 

And so bought up, Heaven only knows 
' I low many, for he wanted crows 
I To give ghosts caws, as I suppose. 

To think that day was breaking; 
Moreover what he called his park. 

He turned into a kind of aik 
I B'or dogs, because a httle liark 
Is a gpod tonic m the dark. 

If one is given to waking; 
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Hut things went on from bad to v/am.. 

His curs were nothing but a cuise, | 
And, what was still more shocking, 

1 oul ghosts of living fowl made scoff 
And would not think of going off 
In spite of all his cocking 
Shanghais, bucks counties, Dominiques, ^ 
Malays (that didn t lay for weeks,) 1 
Polanders, Bantams, Doikings, 
(Waiving the cost, no trifling ill, 

Since each brought m his little bill,) 

By day or night were never still, i 

But every thought of rest would kill 
With cackhngs and with quorkmgs, 
Ileoiry the Bighth of wives got fiec 
By a w ay he had of asing, 

But poor Knott s 1 udor heiicry 
Was not so foitunate, and he 
Still found Ills tioubU waxing, 

\s for the dogs the rows they made, 

\nd how they howled, snailed, baiked 
and bayed 

Beyond all human knowledge is, 

\ll night, as wi le awake as gnats. 

The teirurs lumpused iftei rats, 

Or, just for practice, taught their brats 
1 o woiry east off shots and hats, 

The bull <l 0 j,s settled private spits, 

All chised ninginaiy eats, 

Or ravid behind the fences slats 
At real ones, oi, from then mits, 

\\ith fi lends, miles ofl, held pleasant 
chats, 

Oi, like some foil s in white cravats, 
Contemptuous of sharps and flats, 

Sat up and sang dogsolc^ics 
Meanwhile the cats set up a squall, 

And, safe upon the garden wall, 

All night kept cat a walling, 

As if the feline race weie all, 

In one wild cataleptic sprawl. 

Into love*s tortuies falling 

PART II 

SHOWING WIIAl IS MSANl BY A 1>L0W 
OP SPIRITS 

Ai hrst the ghosts were somewhat shy, 
Coming when none but Knott was ni^, 


And people said 'twas all their eye, 

(Or rather his) a flam, the sly 
Digestion s machination 
Some recommended a wet sheet, 

Some a nice broth of pounded peat, 
Some a cold flat iron to the feet, 

Some a decoction of lamb s bleat, 

Some a southwesterly giain of wheat; 
Meat was by some pronounced unmeet. 
Others thought fish most indiscreet, 

And that twas worse than all to eat 
Of vegetables, sour oi sweet, 

^Except, perhaps, the skin of beet,) 

In such a concatenation 
One quack his button gently plucks 
And murmurs, “ Biliary ducks I 
Says Knott, “ I never ate one’ , 

But all, though bumming full of wrath, 
Homoeo, Alio, Ilydropath, 

Concurred in tins— that t othei s path 
To death s door was the stiaight one. 
Still, spite of medical advice, 

1 he ghosts came thicker, and a spice 
Of mischief giew apparent, 

Nor did they only come at night, 

But seemed to fancy broad daylight, 

Fill Knott, in horror and aflhght. 

His unoffending hair rent, 

Whene’er with handkerehief on lap, 

He made his elbow chair a trap, 

To catch an aftei dinner nap, 

The spirits, always on the tap, 

Would make a sudden rap^ * 

The half spun cord of sleep to snap, 

(And what is lift without its nap 
But thieadbarencss and mere mishap ?) 
As ’twere with a percussion cap 
The trouble’s climax capping, 

It seemed a party dried and grim 
Of mummies had come to visit him, 

Each getting off from every limb 
Its multitudinous wrapping, 
Sciatchings sometimes the walls van 
round. 

The merest penny-weights of sound; 
Sometimes ’twas only by the pound 
Tbey earned on their dealing, 

A thumping ’neath the parlour floor, 
Thump bump-thtimpo bumping o’er aiod 
o’er, 
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As if iIk* \egetablcs in store 
(Quiet and orderly befoie) 

Were all together peeling; 

You would have thought the thing was 
done 

By the spirit of some son of a gun, 

And that a forty-two-pounder, 

Or that the ghost which made such sounds 
Could l)e none other than John Bounds, 
Of Ragged Schools the foundci. 
Through three gradations of affright. 

The awful noises reached their height; 

At first they knocked nocturnally. 
Then, for some reason, changing quite, 
(As mourners, after six months' flight. 
Turn suddenly from daik to light,) 

Began to knock diurnally, 

And last, combining all their stocks, 
(Scotland was ne'er so full of Knox,) 
Into one Chaos (father of Nox,) 

Node plitil —they showered knocks, 

And knocked, knocked, knocked, 
eternally; 

ICver upon the go, like buoys, 

(Wooden sea-urchins,) all Knott’s joys, 
They turned to troubles aiul a noise 
That preyed on him internally. 

Soon they grew wider in their scope ; 
Whenever Knott a door uould ope, 

It would oi^c not, or else elope 
And fly back (curbicss as a trope 
Once slarte<1 dovs n a stanza’s slope 
By a bard that gave it too much i-opc—-) 
Like a clap of thunder slamming; 
And, when kind Jenny brought his hat, 
(She always, when he walked, did that,) 
Just as upon his head it sat. 

Submitting to his settling pat. 

Some unseen hand would jam it flat, 

Or give it such a furious bat 

That eyes and no.se went cramming 
Up out of sight, and consequently, 

As when in life it paddled free, 

His beaver caused much damning ; 

Tf the.se things seem o’ei strained to be. 
Read the account of Doctor Dee, 

"Tis in our college library; 

Read Wesley’s circumstantial plea. 

And Mrs. Crowe, more like a bee, 


Sucking the nightshade’s honeyed fee, 
And Stilling’s rneumatology; 

Comsult Scot, Glanvil, grave Wie- 
rus, and both Mathers ; further see, 
Webster, Casaubon, James First’s trea¬ 
tise, a light rojal fj. K. D. 

Writ with the moon in pei igee, 

Bodia lie la Deraonoinanie— 

(Accent that last line gingerly) 

All full of learning as the sea 
Of fishes, and all disagiee. 

Save in Safhanas apat^e ! 

Or, what will .surely put a flea 
In unbelieving ears —with glee, 

Out of a paper (sent to me 
By some friend who forgot to B... 
A...Y...— I use cryptogiaphy 
r^est I his vengeful ivn should dree— 
His B...O...S...T...A...(;...K...) 

Things to the same effect I cut, 

About the tantrums of a ghost, 

Notmoie than three weeks since, at most. 
Near Stiatford, in Connecticut. 

Knott’s Upas daily spread its roots, 

Sent up on all sides liveliei shoots. 

And bore more pestilential fruits; 

The ghosts behaved like downright brutes. 
They snippeil holes in his Sunday suits, 
Bractised all night on octave flutes. 

But peas (not peace) into his boots. 
Whereof grew corns in season. 

They scotched his sheets, and, what was 
woise, 

Stuck his silk nightcap full of burrs. 

Till he, in language plain anrl terse, 

(But much unlike a Bible verse,) 

Swore he should lose his reason. 

The tables took to spinning, too. 
Perpetual yarns, and arm-chairs grew' 

To prophets and apostles ; 

One footstool vowed that only he 
Of law and gospel held the key. 

That teachers of whate’ei degree 
To whom opinion bows the knee 
Wer’n’t fit to teach Truth’s a b c. 

And were (the whole lot) to a T 
Mere fogies all and fossils; 

A teajxiy, late the property 
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Of Knox’s Aunt Kuriah, 

(Whom Jenny most irreverently 
Had nicknamed her aunt-tipathy) 

Witli lips emphatic claimed to lie 
The piophet Jeremiah; 

The tins upon the kitchen-wall, 

Turned tintinualnilators all, 

And things that use<l to come at call 
For simple household services 
Began to hop and whirl and piance, 

Fit to put out of countenance 
The Commts and Gri^eitei, of hranee 
Or Turkey's dancing Dervises. 

Of course such doings, far and wide, 

With rumours filled the countiy-side. 

And (as it is our nation’s pitde 
To think a Truth not verified 
1 ill with maiontics alheii) 

Parties sprung up, aliiinied, denied, 

And candid ites with questions plied, 

Who, like the ciicus-riders, trieil 
At once both hobbies to bestride. 

And each with his opponent vied 
In being inexplicit. 

Earnest inquiiers niulti]>Iied; 

Folks, whose tenth cousins lately died, 
Wiote letters long, and Knott leplied; 

All who could either walk or ride 
(lathered to wondei or deride, 

And paid the house a visit; 

Horses were to his pine-liees tied, 
Mouineis in every cornci sighed, 

Widows brought childien theie that aied, 
.Swarms of lean .Seekers, cager-cyed, 
(People Knott never could abide,) i 

Into each hole and cranny piled 
With strings of questions cut and dried 
Fiom the Devout Inquirer’s Huide, 

For the wise spirits to decide— 

As, for example, is it 
True that the damned arc fiied or 
lioiled ? 

Was the Earth's axis greased or oiled 7 ^ 

Who cleaned the moon when it was 
soiled ? j 

How baldness might be cured or foiled 7 
How heal diseased potatoes 7 { 

Did spirits have the sense of smell ? | 

Where would departed spinsters dwell ? ; 


If the late Zenas Smith were well ? 

If Earth were solid or a shell 7 
Were spirits fond of Doctor Fell 7 
Did the bull foil Cock-Kobin's knell? ” 
What remedy would bugs expel ? 

If Paine’s invention weie a sell ? 

Did spirits by Webster’s system spell ? 

Was it a sin to lie a belle ? 

Did dancing sentence folks to hell ? 

If so, then where most torture fell— 

On little toes or gieat toes? 

If life’s true seat were in the brain? 

Did Ensign mean to marry Jane? 

By whom, in fact, w-as Morgan slain ? 
Could matter ever suffer pain 7 
What would lake out a cheti>-stain 7 
Who picked the pocket of Seth Crane, 

Of Waldo precinct. Shite of Maine? 

Was Sir John Franklin sought in vain? 
Did primitive Christians ever train ? 

What was the family-name of Cain? 

Them spoons, weie they by Betty la'en? 
Would caiih-worm poultice cure a 
sprain ? 

Was Socrates so dreadful plain ? 

What teamster giiuled Chailcs’s wain ? 
Was Uncle Etlian mad or sane, 

And could his will in force remain ? 

If not, what counsel to retain? 

Did Le Sage steal Oil Bias from Spain ? 
Was Junius writ by Thomas Paine? 

Were ducks discomforted by rain ? 

Hffw did Britannia rule the main ? 

Was Jonas coming back again ? 

Was vital tiuth upon the wane? 

Did ghosts, to scale folks, drag a chain 7 
Who was our Hnldah’s chosen swain ? 

Did none have teeth pulled without 
payin’. 

Ere ethet was invented ? 

Whether mankind would not agree. 

If the universe were tuned in C ? 

What was it ailed Lucindy’s knee ? 
Whether folks e.it folks in Feejee? 
Whether hh name would end with T? 

If Saturn’s rings were two or three, 

And what bump in Phrenology 
They truly represented ? 

These problems dark, wherein they 
groped. 
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Wheiewith man s leason vainly coped, 
Now that the. spnit«woild was oped, 
In all humility they hoped 
Would lie resolved tnstanteri 
Each of the miscellaneous lout 
Brought his, or her, own little doubt, 
And wished to pump the spints out. 
Through his or her own private spout. 
Into his or her dccantei 


I'AKT 111 

WHEREIN II IS SHOWN THAI I HP 
MOST AROENl SPIRITS ARl MORt 
ORNAMJNTAI FlUN USFl LJ 

Many a speculating wight 
Came by express trams, day and night, 
To see if Knott would “ sell his light,” 
Meaning to make the ghosts a sight— 
What they called a “ meenaygene ”, 
One threatened, if ht would not “tiadt,” 
His run of custom to invade, 

(He could not these sharp folks persuade 
That he was not, m some way, pud,) 
And stamp him as a plagiaiy, 

By coming down, at one fell swoop, 

With THF ORIGINAL KNOCKINI, 
IROUPE, 

Come recently from Hades, 

Who (for a quarter dollar heard) 

Would ne’er rap out a hasty word 
Whence any blame might bt incurred 
Irom the most fastidious ladies; 

'Hie late lamented Jesse Soule 
To stir the ghosts up with a jiole 
And be director of the whole. 

Who vras engaged the rather 
Foi the rare merits he’d combine, 
Having been in the spirit line, 

Winch trade he only did resign. 

With general applause, to shine, 

Awful m mail of cotton fine. 

As ghost of Hamlet’s father * 

Another a fair plan reveals 
Never yet hit on, whic h, he feels. 

To Knott’s religious sense appeals— 
“We'll have your house set ujJ on 
wheels, 

A speculation pious; 


Bor music, we can shortly find 
A barrel organ that will gimd 
Psalm tunes—an instrument designed 
Bor the New England tom —refined 
Brom secular diosses, and inclined 
To an unworldly turn, (combined 
With no sectaiion bias,) 

Then, travelling by si iges slow, 

Under the styU of Knott &. Co , 

I would iccompiny the show 
As moral lectuiu, tlie foe 
Of Rationalism, while you could throw 
The rappings m, and make them go 
Strict Punt in principles, you know, 
(How do you make ’em ? with youi toe ^) 
And the receipts which thence might 
flow. 

We could divide Ixtween us, 

Still more attract ons to combine, 

Beside these services of mine, 

1 will throw in a very tine 
(It would do nicely for a sign) 

Oiiginal Titian’s Venus ’ 
knothei oflfcitd handsome fees 
If Knott would get Demosthenes 
(Nay, his mere knuckles, for more ease) 
lo lap a few short sentences; 

Or if, for want of proper keys. 

His Greek might make confusion, 
'Ihen just to get a np fiom Burke, 
lo recommend a little woik 
On Public Elocution 
Meanwhile, the spirits made leplies 
To all the reacrent wAa/i and wAj's, 
Resolving doubts of every si/e. 

And giving seckcis grave and wise, 

Who came to kpow their ilestimcs, 

A rap turous leeeptiun, 

When unlielievers void of grace 
I Came to investigate the place, 

(( reatures of baddueistic race, 

I With grovelling intellects and base,) 
They could not find the slightest tiace 
To indicate deception; 

Indeed, it is declared by some 
That spirits (of this sort) are glum, 
Almost, or wholly, deaf and dumb, 

And (out of self respect) tj[uUe mum 
To skeptic natures cold and numb, 

Who of /Aii kipd of Kingdom Gimt 
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Have not a jus>t conception: 

True, there were people who demurred 
That, though the raps no doubt were 
heaid 

Both under them and o'er them, 

Vet, somehow, when a search they made, 
They found Miss Jenny sore afraid, 

Or Jenny’s lover, Doejor Slade, 

Eclually awestruck and dismayed, 

Or Deborah, the chambeimaid. 

Whose tenors not to be gainsai<l. 

In laughs hysteric were displayed, , 

Was aluays there Ixjfore them ; 

This had Us due effect with some 
Who stiaight departed, mutteiing. Hum' 
Tianspaiont hoax ! and Gammon ! 

But these weie fen : believing souls, 
Came, day by day, in larger shoals, ^ 
As the ancients to the vnndy holes 
’Neath Delphi’s tiipod biought then 
dolus. 

Or to the shiine of Ammon 

The spirits seemed exceeding tame. 

Call whom you fancied, and ho came ; . 

The shades august of eldest f mic 

You suramonod with an awful ease ; | 

As giossei spirits gurgled out 
From ehair and table with a spout, 

In Auerbach’s cellar once, to flout 
Tlie senses of the tabble rout. 

Where’er the gimlet twilled about 
Of cunning Mephistopheles, 

So did these spirits seem in stoie, 

Behind the wainscot or the dooi. 

Ready to thrill the being’s core 
Of every enlerpiising bore 

With their astounding glamour; 
Whatever ghost one wished to hear. 

By $tiange coincidence, was near 
To make the past oi fuluic clear 
(Sometimes iii shocking grammai) 

By raps and taps, now there, now here— 
It seemed as if the spirit queer 
Of some depaited auctioneei 
Were doomed to piactise by the year 
With the spirit of his hammer; 
Whate’er you asked was answered, yet 
One could not very deeply get 
Into the obliging spirits’ debt, 


Because they used the alphabet 
In all communications, 

And new revealings (though sublime) 
Rapped out, one letter at a time, 

\\ ith boggles', hesitations, 

Stoppings, beginnings o’er again, 

And getting matters into train. 

Could baldly overload the biain 
With too excessive rations, 

Since just to ask tf two and two 
ReaJly make four t oi, Hno dye do t 
And get the fit replies thereto 
In the tramundane rat*tat-too, 

Might ask a whole day’s patience. 

Twos strange (’mongst other things) to 
find 

In what odd sets the ghosts combined, 
Happy forthwith to thump any 
Piece of mielligence inspired, 

'Ihe truth whereof had been inquiied 
By some one of the company j 
For instance, Fielding, Miialicaii, 

Orator Henley, Ciceio, 

Paley, John Zisca, Marivaux, 
Melanctbon, Roliertson, Junot, 
bcaliger, Chcstcifield, Rousseau, 

Hakluyt, Boccaccio, South, De Foe, 
Diaz, Josephus, Richard Roe, 

Odin, Armmius, C'hailes legros^ 

Tiresias, the late James Crow, 
Casablanca, Giose, Pndeaux, 

Old Giimes, Young Norval, Swift, 
Biissot, 

Maimomdes, the Che\aher D’O, 
Socrates, Fenelon, Job, Stow, 

The inventor of Eltxtrpro^ 

Euripides, Spinoza, Poe, 

Confucius, Iliram Smith, and Fo, 

Came (as it seemed, somewhat de trap) 
With a disembodied Esquimaux, 

To say that it was so and so, 

With Franklin’s expedition; 

One testified to ice and snow, 

One that the mercuiy was low, 

One that his progress was quite slow^ 
One that he much desired to go. 

One that the cook had frozen his toe, 
(Dissented from by Dandolo, 
Wordswoith, Cynaegitus, Boilean, 
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La Ilontan, and Sir Thomas Roe,) 

One saw twelve white bears in a row. 
One saw eleven and a crow, 

With other things we could not know 
(Of great statistic value, though,) 

By our mere mortal vision. 

Sometimes the spirits made mistakes. 

And seemed to play at ducks and drakes 
With bold inquiry’s heaviest stakes 
In science or in mystery ; 

They knew so little (and that wrong) 

Yet rapped it out so bold and stiong, 
One would have said the unnumbered 
throng 

Had lieen I’rofessors of History; 

What made it odder was, that those 
Who, you would naturally suppose, 
Could solve a question, if they chose, 

As easily as count their toes, 

Were just the ones that blundered ; 
One day, Ulysses happening down, 

A reader of Sir Thomas Browne 
And who (with him) had wondered 
What song it was the Siicns sang, 

Asked the shrewd Ithacan— bang! ban^l 
With this response the chamber rang, 

“I guess it was Old Hundred.*’ 

And Fianklin, being asked t) name 
The reason why the lightning came, 
Replied, “ Because it thundered.’* 

On one sole poii»t the ghosts agreed, 

One fearful point, than which, indeed, 
Nothing could seem absnrder; 

Poor Colonel Jones they all abused 
And finally downright accused 
The poor old man of murder; 

'Twas thus; by dreadful raps was shown 
Some spirit’s longing to make known 
A bloody fact, which he alone 
Was privy to, (such ghosts more prone 
In Earth’s affairs to meddle are ;) 

IVho are you! with awe-s»ti icken looks, 
All ask : his airy knuckles he crooks, 
And raps, “ I was Kliab Snooks, 

That used to,be a pedler; 

Some on ye still are on my books 1 ” 
Whereat, to inconspicuous nooks, 

(More fearing this than common spooks,) 


Shrank each indebted meddler; 
iMirthcr the vengeful gho.st declared 
That while his earthly life was spared, 
About the country he had fared, 

A duly licensed follower 
Of that much-wandering trade that wins 
Slow profit from the sale of tins 
And various kinds of hollow-ware ; 
That Colonel Jones enticed him in, 
Pretending that he wanted tin, 

'I here slew him with a rolling-pin, 

Hid him in a pnUtu-bin, 

And (the same night) him feiried 
Across Creat Pond to t’other shore, 

And there, on kind of Widow Moore, 
Just where you tuin to LarkinV stoic, 
Undci a lock him biiiied ; 

Some friends (who h.irpene<l to be by) 

lie called upon to testify 

That what he said was not a lie, 

And that he did not stir thK 
Foul matter, out of any spile 
But from a simple love of light 

Wliich statements the Nine Worthies, 
Rabbi Akiba, Charlemagne, 

Seth, Colley Cibbci, (Jeneial Wayne, 
Cambyscs, Tasso, Tubal-Cain, 

The ow'ner of a castle in Spain, 
Jehanghire, and the Widow of Nain, 
(Tlie friends aforcs.'iid,) made more plain 
And by loud i.ips attested ; 

To the same purpoit testified 
Plato, John Wilkes, and Colonel Pride 
Who knew saiil Snook.s bcfoie he died, 
Had in his wares invested, 

Thought him entitled to belief 
And freely could concur, in brief. 

In everything the rest did. 

Eliab this occasion seized, 

(Distinctly here the spirit sneezed,) 

To say that he should ne’er be eased 
Till Jenny married whom she pleased, 
Free from all checks and urgin’s, 

(This spirit dropt his final g’s) 

And that, unless Knott quickly secs 
This done, the spirits to appease, 

They would come back his life to tease, 
As thick as mites in ancient cheese. 

And let his house on an endless lease 
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To the |;hosts (terrific rappers these 
And veritable I'.umenides) 

Of the Kleven Thousand Virgins ! 

Knott was perplexed and shook his head, 
Tie did not wish his child to wed 
With a suspected murdeier, 

(For, true or false, the rumour spread,) 
But as fur this roiled life he led, 

“It would not answer,” so he said, 

“ '1 o have it go no ftirdorer.” 

At last, scarce knowing what it meant, 
Reluctantly he gave consent 
That Jenny, sinte 'twas evident 
'Fhat she would follow hci own bent. 
Should make her own election ; 

For that appeared the only way 
These frightful noises to allay 
Which had already turned him gray 
And plunged him in dejection. 

Accordingly, this artless maid 
Her father’s ordinance obeyed, 

And, all in whitest crape arrayed, 

(Miss I’ulsifer the dresses made 
And wishes hcie the fart displayed 
'I’hal she still carries on the hade. 

The third door south from Bagg’s 
Arcade,) 

A very faint “I do” essayed 
And gave her hand to I In am Slade, 
From which lime forth, the ghosts were 
laid, 

And ne’er gave trouble after ; 

But the Selectmen, be it known, 

Dug undeineath the aforesaid stone, 
Whcie the poor pedler’s corpse was 
thrown, 

And found thereunder a jaw-bone. 
Though, when the crowncr sal thereon, 
He nothing hatched, except alone 
Successive broods of laughter ; 

It W. 1 S a frail and dingy thing, 

In which a grinder or two did cling, 

In colour like mokosses, 

Which surgeons, called from far and 
wide, 

Upon the honor to decide. 

Having put on their glasses, 

Reported thus : “To judge by looks. 


These bones, by some queer hooks or 
crooks, 

May have belonged to Mr. Snooks, 

But, as men deepest-read in books 
Are perfectly aware, bones. 

If buried fifty years or so, 

Lose their identity and grow 

From human bones to bare bones.” 

Still, if to Jaalam you go down, 

You’ll find two ]>arties. in the town. 

One headed by Benaiah Brown, 

^nd one by Perez I’inkham ; 

The first believe the ghosts all through 
And vow that they .shall never rue 
The happy chance by which they knew 
That iieoplc in Jupiter are blue, 

And very fond of liish stew', 

Two cuiious facts which Prince Lee 
Boo 

Rapped clearly to a chosen few— 
Whereas the others think ’em 
A trick got up by Doctor Sla<le 
With DelKirah the chambermaid 
And that sly cretur Jinny. 

That .'ll! the levekations wise. 

At which the Brow’iiiies made big eyes, 
Might have been given by Jared Keyes, 
A natuial fool and ninny, 

And, last week, didn't Eliab Snooks 
Come Ixick witli never belter looks. 

As shaip .IS new'-bought mackerel hooks, 
And blight as a new pin, eh? 

Good Paison Wilbur, too, avers 
(Though to be mixed in parish stirs 
Is worse than handling chestnut-burrs) 
'fhat no case to bis mind occurs 
Where spirits ever did converse. 

Save in a kind of guttural Erse, 

(So say the best authorities ;) 

And that a charge by raps conveyed 
Should be most scrupulously weighed 
And searched into, before it is 
Made public, since it may give pain 
That cannot soon be cured again, 

And one word may infix a stain 
Which ten cannot gloss over. 

Though spcakii^ for his private part, 
lie is rejoiced with all his heart 
Miss Knott missed not her lover. 
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FRAGMENTS OF 
AN UNFINISHED POExM 

I AM a man of forty, sirs, a native of 
Fist Iladdam, 

And have some reason to surmise that I 
descend from Adam ; 

But that’s my pedigree to you ? That I 
wilt soon unravel; 

I’ve sucked my Haddam<Eden dry, 
therefore desire to trasef, 

And, as a natural consc([ucnce, presume 
I needn’t say, 

I wish to write some letters home .ind 
have those letleis p— 

[I spare the word suggestive of those 
grim Next Morns that mount 
Clumps clumps the stairways of the brain 
siith—“Arr, my small ocLOuntT 
And, aftei evety good we gain—lost, 
Fame, Wealth, Wisdom—still, 

As punctual ^ cuckoo clock, hold up 
then little bill, 

The ^arfons in oui Cafe of lafe, by 
dreaming us forgot— 

Sitting, like Homer’s heioes, full and 
musing (lod knows what, - 
Till they say, bowing, S'tl vous platt^ 
zoila^ Mesiituts, la noU 
I would not hint at this so soon, but in 
our callous day. 

The tollman Debt, who drops his bnr 
arross the world’s highway, 

(Jreat C.esar in mid-march would stop, if 
Caesar could not pay; 

Pilgnming s dcarei than it was: men 
caiinot travel now 

Scot-free from Dan to Beersheba upon a 
simple vow; 

Nay, as long back as Bess’s time, when 
Walsingham went over 
Ambassador to Cousin F'rance, at Canter 
bury and Dovei 

He was so fleeced by innkcepeis that, 
ere he quitted land. 

He wrote to the Prime Minister to take 
the knaves in hand. 

If I with staff and scallop shell should 
try my way to win, j 


Would Bonifaces quarrel as to who should 
take me in ? 

Or would my pilgrim’s progicss end 
where Bunyan started his on. 

And my grind tour be lound and round 
the batkyard of a prison t 
I give you hcie a saying deep and there¬ 
fore, haply true; 

’Tis out of Merlin’s prophecies, but quite 
as good IS new 

question boath for men anti meateti 
longe hoyages yt begtnne 
ILyeiS m a noteihell, rather save lyeiei tn 
a ca0e of tmne. 

But, though men may not tiavi I now, as 
in the Middle Ages, 

i With self sustaining retinues ol little gilt 
I edged pages, 

Yet one may manage pleasantly, where’ei 
he likes to loam, 

By sending his small pages (at so much 
per small page) home , 

And if a stitt and scallop shell won't 
serve so well as then, 

C'ar outlay is about as small— just paper, 
ink, and pen 

Be thankful ’ Humbugs ncvei die, 
more than the wandeiing Jew; 
Bankrupt, they publish tiicii own deaths, 
slink for a while from view, 

Then take an alias, change the sign, and 
the old trade renew ; 

Indeed, ’tis wondious how each Age, 
though laughing at the Past, 
Insists on having its tight shoe made on 
the same old last; 

How It is sure its system would break up 
at once w ithout 

The bunion which it will believe heredi¬ 
tary gout; 

How It takes all its swans for geese, nay, 
stranger yet and sadder. 

Sees in its treadmill’s fruitless jog a 
heavenward Jacob’s ladder, 
Shouts, Ij>y the ShtniHif Heights me 
iemhed f One moment more 
aspire ' 

Trots into cramps its poor, dear legs, 
gets nevei an inch the higher, 
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And like the others, ends with pipe and 
mug beside the hre. 

There, ’tween each doze, it whiffs and 
sips and watches with a sneer 
The green recruits that trudge and sweat 
where it had swinked whilere, 

And sighs to think this soon spent zeal 
should be in simple truth 
The only inteival between old Fogyhood 
and Youth : 

“Well,” thus it muses, “well, what 
odds ? ’Tis not for us to warn ; 
’Twill be the same when we are dead. 

and was ere we were born ; 
Without the Treadmill, too, how grind 
our store of winter's corn ? 

Had we no stock, nor twelve per cent. 

received from Treadmill shares, 

We might . . . but these poor devils j 
at last will get our easy-chairs. i 
I ligh aims and hopes have great rewards, 
they, too, serene and snug, 

Shall one day have their soothing i)ipe 
and their enlivening mug ; 

From Adam, empty-handed Youth hath 
always heard the hum 
Of Good Times Coming, and will hear 
until the last day come ; ! 

Young ears hear forward, old v)nes back, ' 
anti, while the earth rolls on. 

Full-handed Eld shall hear recede the 
steps of Good Times Gone ; 

Ah what a cackle we set up whene’er an 
egg was laid I 

Cack-cack-iaik-cackle I rang aiound, the 
scratch for W'ornis was stayetl, 
Ciif-cut-ca-dah-iuf I from this egg the 
coming cock shall stalk ! 

The great New Era dawns, the age of 
Deeds and not of Talk ! 

And every stupid hen of us hugged close 
his egg of chalk, 

Thought, —sure, I feel life stir within, 
each day with greater stiength, 
Wlien lo, the chick ! from former chicks 
he differed not a jol. 

Hut grew and crew and scratched and 
went, like tlu)se before, to pot! ” 
So muse the dim Emeriti^ and, mournful 
though it be, 


I must confess a kindred thought hath 
sometimes come to me. 

Who, though but just of forty turned, 
have heard the rumorous fame 
Of nine and ninety Coming Men, all— 
coming till they came. 

I’ure Mephistopheles all this ? the vulgar 
nature jeers ? 

Goofl friend, while I was writing it, my 
eyes were dim with tears ; 

Thrice happy he who cannot see, or who 
. his eyes* can shut, 

Ij’fc's deepest sorrow is contained in that 
small word there—But! 

We’re pretty nearly crazy here with 
change and gu aliead, 

With niuging our caught bird away for 
tw'o i’ th’ bush instead. 

With butting 'gainst the wall which w'c 
declare shall be a poital, 

And questioning Deeps that never yet 
ha\e oped their lips to mortal; 
We’re growing pale and hollow-eyed, and 
out of all condition, 

With mediums and jirophetic ch.airs, and 
crickets with a mission, 

(The most astounding oracles since Ba¬ 
laam's donkey spoke,— 

’Twould seem our furniture was all of 
Dodonean oak.) 

Atake hut the public laugh, be sure ’twill 
take you to be somelK)dy ; , 

’Twill w'rench its button from your 
clutch, my densely earnest glum 
body; 

’Tis good, this noble earnestness, good in 
its place, but why 

Make great Achilles’ shield the pan to 
bake a penny pie ? 

Why, when we have a kitchen-range, 
insist that we shall stop. 

And bore clear down lo central fires to 
broil our daily chop? 

Excalibur and Durandart are swords of 
price, but then 

W'hy draw them sternly when you wish 
to trim your nails or pen ? 

Small gulf between the ape and man; 
you bridge it with your staff; 

aA 
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But it will be impassable until the ape 
can laugh;— 

No, no, be common now and then, l>c 
sensible, be funny. 

And, as Siberians bait their traps for 
bears with jwts of honey, 

From which ere they’ll withdiaw their 
snouts, they’ll sufler many a club- 
lick, 

So liait your moral figure-of-fours to 
catch the Orson public. 1 

Look how the dead leaves melt their \ 
way down through deep-drifted 
snow; 

They take the sun-warmth down with 
them—pearls could not conquer 
so j 

There ts a moral here, you see; if you 
woukl preach, you must 
.Steep all your truths, in sunshine would 
you have them pierce the crust; 
Brave Jeremiah, you are giand and 
terrible, a sign 

And wonder, but were never quite a 
popular di\ine ; 

Fancy the figure you would cut among 
the nuts and wine ! 

I, on occasion, too, could preach, but 
hold it wiser far 

To give the public sermons it vdll take 
with its cigai. 

And morals fugitive, and v:q»ue as are 
these smoke-wreaths light 
In which . . . T trace ... a ... let me 
see—bless me I *tis out «f sight. 

• » • » • » 

There are some goodish things at sea; 

for instance, one can feel 
A grandeur in the silent man forever at 
the wheel, 

That bit of two-legged intellect, that 
particle of drill, 

Who the huge- floundering hulk inspires 
with reason, brain, and will, 

And makes the ship, though skies are 
black and headwinds whistle loud, 
01)ey her conscience there which feels 
the loadstar through the cloud ; 
And when by lusty western gales the 
full-sailed barque is hurled 


Towards the great moon which, setting 
on the silent underworld. 

Rounds luridly up to look on ours, and 
shoots a broadening line, 

Of palpitant light from ciest to crest 
acioss the ridgy brine, 

Then from the bows look back and feel 
a thiill that never stales, 

In that full - bosomed, swan-white pomp 
of onward-yearning sails; 

Ah, when dear cousin Bull laments that 
you can't make a poem, 

Take him aboard a clipper-ship, young 
Jonathan, and show him 
A work of ait that in its grace and 
grandeur may compaie 
With any thing lliat any race has 
fashioned any where; 

’Tis not a statue, gruiublcs John ; nay, 
if you come to lliat. 

We think of Hyde Park ('omer, and 
concede you l>c.'it us flat 
With your equestrian statue to a Nose 
and a C'oeked-hat; 

But ’tis not a cathedral; well, e’en lliat 
we will allow. 

Both statues and cathedrals .ive anacluo- 
nistic now; 

Your minsters, coy, the monuments of 
men who conquered you, 

You’d sell a bargain, if we’d take the 
deans and chapters too; 

No; mortal men build nowadays, as 
always heretofoie, 

Good temples to the gods which they in 
very truth adore; 

The shepherds of this Broker Age, with 
all their willing flocks, 

Although they lx)w to stones no more, do 
l)end the knee to stocks. 

And churches can’t be beautiful though 
crowded, floor and gallery. 

If people worship preacher, and if preacher 
worship salary; 

’Tis well to look things in the face, the 
god o’ the modern universe, 
Hermes, cares naught for halls of art and 
libraries of puny verse. 

If they don’t sell, he notes them thus upon 
his ledger—.say, /er 
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Contra to a loss of so much stone, best 
Russia duck and paper ; 

And, aftei all, alx>ut this Art men talk a 
deal of Anlge, 

Each nation has Us pitli marked out, 
from ’which it must not budge j 

The Romans had as lililc ait as Noah in 
his ark, 

Yet somehow ou this globe contrived to 
make an epic mark : 

Religion, painting, sculpluie, song—for 
these they ran up jolly licks 

With (rrcece and Egyjit, but they weie 
great artists in their politics, 

And if we make no ininstcis, John, nor 
epics, jet the Fates 

Aic not cntiicly (leaf to men who <«« 
build ships and states ; 

The ails are nevei pioneeis, but men 
have stiength and health 

Who, called on suddenly, can improvise 
n common Wealth, 

Nay, can more easily go on and frame 
them by the (lo/en. 

Than you can make a dinner-speech, 
deal sjmpathising ccaisin : 

And, though our lestless Jonathan have 
not joui giavei bent, suie he 

Does rcpieseiit this Iiand-to-mouth, pcil. 
rapid, nineteenth century; 


This is the Age of Scramble; men move 
faster than they did 

When they pried up the imperial Past’s 
deep-dusted coffin-lid, 

Searching for scrolls of precedent; the 
wirc-lcashed lightning now 
Replaces Dclphos—men don’t leave the 
steamer for the scow; 

What public, were they new' to-day, 
would ever stoj) to lead 
The Iliad, the Shan^meh, or the Nibel- 
ungcnlieci ? 

public's gone, the artist Gieek, the 
lettered Shah, the hairj Graf— 
Folio and plcaiosaui sleep well ; ivc 
weaiy o’er a paragraph : 

The mind moves planet-hke no more, it 
ii/4e&, cracks, and bustles; 

I roni end to en<l with jouinals dry the 
land o’ershadowed lustles, 

As with dead leaves a winlei-beech, and, 
with their bicath-roused jars 
Amused, we caie not if they hide the 
eternal skies and stars; 

Down to the gencial level of the Boaid 
of Brokers sinking, 

The Age takes m the newspapers, &r, to 
say sooth unshrinking, 

The newspapeis take in the Age, and 
stocks do all the thinking. 


AN ORIENTAL APOLOGUE 


Somewhere in India, upon a time, 

(Read it not Injali, or you spoil the \eise,) 
There dwelt two saints whose privilege 
sublime 

Tt was to Slit and watch the world grow 
woisc, 

Their only care (in that delicious 
clime) 

At proper inteivals to pray and curse ; 
Pracrit the dialect each prudent brother 
Used foi himself, Damnonian for the 
other. 


I 

One half the lime of each was spent in 
praying 

Foi blessings on his own unworthy 
head, 

The othei half in fearfully pOrtiay- 
ing 

Where certain folks would go when they 
were dead; 

This system of exchanges—there’s no 
saying 

To what more solid barter ’twould have 
led, 
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But tliat a rivei, vext with boils and 
swellinjjs 

At rainy tintcs, kept peace between 
their dwellings. 

III 

So they two played at wordy battle¬ 
dore 

And kept a curse forever in the air, 

Klying this way oi that from shore to 
shore ; 

Nor other l.rbour did this holy pair. 

Clothed and suppoilcd from the lavish 
store 

Which crowds lanigerous bi ought with 
tlaily care; 

They toiled not, neither did they sjiin ; 
their bias 

Was tow’rd the haider task of being 
pious. 

IV 

Each from his hut rushed six score 
times a day, i 

Like a great canon of the Chinch full i 
rammed 

With cartiidge theologic, (so to say,) 

Touched himself off, and then, recoiling, 
slammed 

His hovel’s door behind him in a way 

That to his foe said plainly,— yottU/ be 
damned; 

And so like Potts and Wainwright, 
shrill and strong 

The two D—D’d each other all day 
long. 

V 

One was a dancing Dervise, a Moham¬ 
medan, 

The other was a Hindoo, a gymnosophist; j 

One kept his whatd'yecallit and his 
Ramadan, 

Laughing to scorn the sacred rites and 
laws of his 

Transflu vial rival, who, in turn, called 
Ahmctl an 

Old tojj, and, as a clincher, shook across 
a fist 


With nails six inches long, yet lifted 
not 

His eyes from off his n.uel's mystic 
knot. 

VI 

“Wh(j whirls not lound six thorn and 
times an hout 

Will go,*’ screamed Ahmed, “ to the evil 
place; 

May he eal dlit, .md may the dog and 
(iiaoui 

IX'rile the graves of him .nml all his 
laoo; 

Allah loves faithful souls .iml gives 
them powei 

To spin till they aie pin pie in the 
f.ice ; 

.Some folks get you know what, but he 
that puie IS 

Earns Paiathse and ninety thimsand 
homie>..” 

VM 

“ Upon the silver mountain, South by 
East, 

Sits Brahma fed upon the sacied bean ; 

He loves those mt i whose nails are 
^till increased, 

Who all their lives kceji ugly, foul, and 
lean; 

’Tis of his grace that not a bird or 
beast 

Adorned w’ilh claws like mine was evei 
seen ; 

The suns and stars are Ihahma's 
thoughts dfvine 

Even as these lices I seem to see aie 
mine.” 

VIII 

“ Thou seem’st to see, indeeil!” roared 
Ahmed back; 

“ Were 1 but once across this plaguy 
stream, 

With a stout sapling in my hand, one 
whack 

On those lank ribs would rid thee of that 
dream 1 
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Thy Brahma-blasphemy is ipecac 

'I'o my soul’s stoniath; couldsl Ihou 
grasp the scheme 

Of tiue redemption, thou wouldst know 
that Deity 

Whiils by a kind of blesseil spontaneity. 

IX 

“ And this it is which keeps our earth 
here going 

With all the stais.”—“Oh, vile! but 
there’s a place 

riepaiecl for such ; to think of llraimta 
tluowing 

Woilds like a jugglei’sballs up intoSpace! 

Why, not so much a*s a smooth lotos 
bhiwing 

Is e’er alhmed that silence to eftate 

Which bloods round Brahma, and our 
eaith, *tis known. 

Rests on a tortoise, movelc'-s as this 
stone. ’’ 

X 

So they kept uj' their banning auwe- 
ba'an. 

When suthlenly catin* floating down the 
sti earn 

A youth whose face like an incarnate 
pA*an 

(ilowed, IvAas so full of grandeur and of 
gleam; 

“ If there be gods, then, doubtless, 
this must be one,” 

Thought both at once, and then began to 
SCI cam, 

“ Siuely, wh.iie’cr immoitals know, 
thou knowest, 

Decide between us twain before thou 
goest! ” 

XI 

The youth was diifiing in a slim canoe 

Most like a huge white water-lily’s petal. 

But neither of oui theologians knew 

Whereof'tw'as made; whether of heavenly 
metal 

Scldseen, or of a vast pearl split in two 

And hollowed, was a point they could 
not settle; 


’Twas good debate-seed, though, and 
bore large fruit 

fn after years of many a tart dispute. 

XII 

There were no wings upon the stranger’s 
shouldeis, 

And yet he seemed so capable of rising 

That, had he soared like thistledown, 
beholders 

Had thought Hie circumstance noway.s 
surprising; 

Enough that he lemained, and, when 
the scolders 

Hailed him ns umplic in ilv'ir vocal 
pri/e-iing, 

Tlie paintci of his boat he lightly 
threw 

Around a loto.s-stem, and brought her 
to. 

XIII 

The strange youth had a look as if he 
might 

Have trod far planets whcic the atmo- 
•sjiheie 

{Of nobler tcmiier) steeps the lace with 
light, 

Just as our skins are tanned and freckled 
here; 

His ail was that of a cosmopolite 

In the wide universe from sphere td 
sphere; 

Perhaps he was (his face had such 
grave beautyl 

An officer of Saturn’i guards off duty. 

XIV 

Both saints began to unfold their tales 
at once, 

Both wished their tales, like simial ones, 
prehensile, 

That they might seize his ear; fooU 
huavc ! and dunce / 

Flew zigzag back and forth, like strokes 
of pencil 

In a child’s fingers; voluble as duns, 
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They jabbered like the stones on that 
immense hill 

In the Arabian Nights; until the 
stranger 

Began to think his ear-drums in some 
danger. 

XV 

In general those who nothing have to 
say 

Contrive to spend the longest time in 
doing it; 

They turn and vaiy it in every way, 

Hashing it, stewing it, mincing it, 
rajfvu/inj> it; 

Sometimes, they keep it pur])osely at 
bay, 

Then let it slip to be again piusiiing it; 

They <lrone it, groan it, whisper it and 
shout it, 

Refute it, flout it, swear to’t, prove it, 
doubt it. 

XVI 

Our saints had practised for some 
thirty years; 

Their talk, beginning with a single stem, 

Spread like a banyan, sending down 
live piers, 

Colonies of digression, and, in them, 

Germs of yet new ilispeision; once by 
the ears. 

They could con»-ey damnation in a hem, 

And blow the pinch of premise-priming 
off 

Long syllogistic batteries, with a 
cough. 

XVII 

Each had a theory that the human 
car 

A providential tunnel was, which led 

To a huge vacuum (and surely here 

They showed some knowledge of the 
general head). 

For cant to Ixj decanted through, a 
mere 


Auricular canal or mill-race fed 

All day and night, in sunshine and in 
shower. 

From their vast heads of milk-and- 
water-power. 

xvni 

The jjresent being a peculiar case, 

Each with unwonted zeal the other 
scouted, 

But his spurred hobby Ihiough its every 
pace. 

Pished, psh.awetl, poohed, honibled, n 
balled, jeered, sneeicd, flouted. 

Sniffed, nonsenscd, infuleled, fudged, 
with his face 

Looked sctnn too nicely shaded to be 
shouted. 

And, with each inch of pel son and of 
vesture, 

Coniriied to hint some most disdainful 
gesture. 

XIX 

At length, when their breath’s end was 
come about. 

And Ijoth could now and then just gasp 
“impostor !” 

I [olding their heads thrust menacingly 
out, 

As staggering cocks keep up their fighting 
pcjstuie. 

The stranger smiled and said, “Beyond 
a doubt 

’Tis fortunate, my friends, that you have 
lost your » 

United parts of speech, or it had 
lieen 

Impossible for me to get between. 

XX 

“Produce! says Nature,--what have 
you produced ? 

A new strait-waistcoat for the human 
mind; 

Are you not limlied, nerved, jointed, 
artcried, juiced, 
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As other men? yet, faithless to your j 
kind, 

Rather like noxious insects you are 
used 

To puncture life’s fail fruit, beneath the 
rind 

Laying your creed-eggs, whence in 
lime theie spring 

Consumers new to eat and buzz and 
sling. 

XXI 

Work ! you have no conception how 
'twill sweeten 

Your views of Life and Nature, God and 
Man; 

Had you lieen Hnced to earn what 
>ou have eaten, 

Your heaven had shown a less dyspeptic 
plan; 

At piesent your whole function is to 
cat ten 

And talk ton tunes as rapidly as you 
can; 

Were youi shape true to cosmogonic 
ln>vs, 

You would be nothing but a pan of 
jaws, 

WII 

“ Of all the useless beings in creation 

The earth could spaie most easily you 
liakers 

Of little clay gods, fornietl in shape 
ami fashion 

Precisely in the image of their makeis; 

Why, it wouM almost move a saint to 
passion. 

To see these blind and deaf, the hourly 
bicakers 

Of Clod’s own imi^e in their brother 
men. 

Set themselves up to tell the how, 
wheie, when, 

\X1II 

“ Of God’s existence; one’s digestion's 
worse— I 


j So makes a god of vengeance and of 
blood; 

Another,—but no matter, they icverse 

Creation’s plan, out of their oun vile 
mud 

Pat up a god, and burn, drown, hai^, 
or curse 

Whoever worships not; each keeps his 
stud 

Of texts which wait with saddle on 
and bridle 

To hunt du'tCn atheists to their ugly 
idol. 

XMV 

* ‘ This, I peiceive, has be m your 
occupation; 

You" should h.'ive Ikcii moie usefully 
employed; 

All men are Ixamd to eain iheii daily 
ration, 

WJiere States make not that primal 
contract void 

By cramps and limits; simple devasta¬ 
tion 

Is the worm’s task, and what he has 
destroyed 

His monument; creating is man's 
work 

And that, too, something more than 
mist and murk.” 

XXV 

So having saitl, the jouth was seen no 
raoie, 

And straightway our sage Brahmin, the 
philosopher, 

Cried, “That was aimed at thee, thou 
endlet>s bore, 

Idle and useless as the giowth of moss 
over 

A rolling tree - trunk “I would 
square that score 

Full soon,” replied the Dciivise, “ could 
1 cross over 

And catch thee by the beard. Thy 
nails I'd trim 

And make thee work, as was advised 
I by him.” 
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XXVI 

‘ ‘ Work ? Am I not at work from 
morn till night 

Sounding the deeps of oracles umbilical 

Which for man’s guidance never come 
to light, 

With all their various aptitudes, until 1 
call?” 

“ And I, do I not twirl from left to 
right 

For conscience’ sake? Is that no w<nk? 
Thou silly gull, 

lie had thee in his eye; ’twas Galuiel 

Sent to reward my faith, I know him 
well.” 

XWIl 

“ ’Twas Vishnu, thou vile whirligig ! ” 
and so 

The good old (quarrel was begun anew; 

One would have sworn the sky was 
black as sloe, 

Had but the other dared to call it blue; 

Nor were the followers who fed them 
slow 

To treat each othei with their cmscs, 
too. 

Each haling t’othei (mo\es it teats or 
laughter ?) 

Because he thought liim sure of hell 
hereafter. 

XXVIII 

At last some genius built a bridge of 
boats 

Over the stream, and Ahmed’s realots 
filed 

Across, upon a mission to (cut throats 

And) spread leligion pure and undefiled; 

They sowed the propagandist’s wildest 
oats, 

Cutting off all, down to the smallest 
child, 

And came back, giving thanks for such 
fat mercies, 

To find their haivest gone past 
prayers or curses. 


XXIX 

All gone except their saint’s leligious 
h<»ps, 

Which he kept up with more tlian com¬ 
mon flourish; 

But these, however satisfying oiop*, 

For the inner man, were not enough to 
nourish 

The body politic, wliich quickly drojis 

Keserve in such sad junctmes, and turns 
currish ; 

So Ahmed soon got cuised for all the 
famine 

Wheie’cr the popular vouc could edge 
a damn in. 

XXX 

At first he pledged a miracle <piite 
boldly, 

And, foi a day or twt>, they growled and 
wailed ; 

But, imding th-at this kind of manna 
coldly 

Sat on their stomach-,, they erelong 
belated 

'I’he saint for still persisting in that 
old lie, 

Till soon the whole machine of saintsliip 
giatcd, 

Ran slow, ci caked, stopped, and, 
wishing him in T<qihct, 

They gathered strength enough to 
stone the prophet. 

X\X1 

Some stronger ones conlrivt'd (by 
eating leather. 

Their weaker friends, and one thing or 
another) 

The winter months of scarcity to 
weather; 

Among these was the late saint’s younger 
brother. 

Who, in the spring, collecting them 
together, 

Persuaded them tliat Ahraed’.s holy 
pother 
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Kad wrought in their behalf, and that | 
the place ' 

Of Saint should be continued to his 1 

race. , 

! 

XXX T1 i 

I 

Accordingly, ’twas settlctl on the spot 
'I'hat Allah Ihvoured that peculiar breed ; 


Beside, as all were satisfied, ’twould not 
Be quite respectable to have the need 

Of public spiritual food forgot; 

And so the tribe, with proper forms, 
decreed 

That he, and, failing him, his next of 
kin, 

Forever for the people’s good should 
spin. 


UNDER THE WILLOWS, AND OTHER 

POEMS 


TO C IJARLES ELIOT ORTON j 

Al.KU DOU R 

Ttiii wind is mistering out of doors. 

My windows shake and my chimney 
roars ; 

My Ehnw'ooi.1 chimneys seem crooning j 
to me, I 

As of old, in their moody, minor key, | 
And out of the past the hoarse wind 
blows, 

As T sit in my arm-chair, and toast my 
toes. 

“ III)! ho ! nine-and-forly,” they seem 
lb sing, 

“ We saw you a little toddling thing. 

We knew you child and youth and man, 

A wonderful fellow to dream and j^lau, 
With a great thing always to come, - 
who knows ? 

Well, well! *lis some comfort to toast 
one’s toes. 

“ IIow many times have you sat at gaze 
'1 ill the mouldering lire forgot to blaze, 
Shaping among the whimsical coals 
Fancies and figures and shining goals 1 
What matters the ashes that cover 
those ? 

While hickory lasts you can toast your 
toes. 


“ O dream-ship-builder ! w'here are they 
all, 

Your grand three-deckers, deep-chesteu 
and tall, 

That should crush the waves under canvas 
piles, 

And anchor at last by the Fortunate 
Isles? 

'I'hcrc'.s gray in your licard, the years 
turn foes, 

While you muse in your arm-chair, and 
toast your toes." 

I sit and dream tliat 1 bear, as of yore, 

My Elmwood chimneys' deep - throated 
I oar; 

If much be gone, there i.s much remains; 

By the embers of loss I count my gains. 

You and yours w'ith the best, till the old 
hope glows 

In the fanciful flame, as I toast my toes. 

Instead of a fleet of broad-browed 
ships, 

To send a child's armada of chips ! 

Instead of the great guns, tier on tier, 

A freight of pebbles and grass-blades 
sere I 

“Well, maybe more love with the less 
gift goes,” 

I growl, as, half moody, I toast my 
toes. 
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UNDER THE WILLOWS 

Frank -HRARTKD hostess of the field 
and wood> 

Gypsy, whose roof is every spreading 
tree, 

June is the pearl of om New England 
year. 

Still a surprisal, though expected long, 
Her coming startles. Long she li^s in 
wait, 

Makes many a feint, peeps foith, draws 
coyly back, 

Then, fiom some southern ambush in 
the sky, 

With one great gush of blossom storms 
the world. 

A week ago the sparrow w.is divine ; 

'I'be bluebird, shifting his light load of 
song 

From post to post along the cheerless 
fence, 

Was as a rhymer ere the poet come ; 

But now, oh raptuie ! sunshine winged 
and voiced, 

Pipe blown thiough by the waini wild 
breath of the Wt st 

Shepherding his soft droves of fleecy 
cloud, 

Gladness of woods, skies, water', all in 
one, 

The bobolink has come, and, like the 
soul 

Of the sweet season vocal in a bird. 
Gurgles in ecstasy we know not w'hat 
.Save June! Dear June! Now Cod be 
praised for June. 

May is a pious fraud of the almanac, 

A ghastly parody of re.il Spring 
Shaped out of snow and breathed with 
eastern wind; 

Or if, o’er-confident, she trust the date, 
And, with her handful of anemones, 
Herself as shivery, steal into the sun, 

The se£u;on need but turn his hourglass 
round. 

And Winter suddenly, like crazy lx;ar, 
Reels hack, and brings the dead May in 
his arms. 


Her budding breasts and wan dislustred 
front * 

With fiosty streaks and dlifts of his 
white beard 

All overblown. Then, warmly walled 
with books. 

While my wood-fire supplies the sun’s 
tlefect, 

Whispering old foicst-sagas in its dreams, 

I take my May down ftoin the happy 
shelf 

Where perch the woild’'* r.iie song-birds 
in a row, 

Waiting my choice to open with full 
bieast. 

And beg an alms of springtime, ne’er 
denicil 

IndiMirs by vernal Chancer, whose flesh 
woods 

Throb thick with merle .uid mavis all 
the yeai. 

July bicathes hot, sallows the crispy 
fields, 

Curls up the wan leaves of the hlac- 
hedge, 

And every eve cheats us with show of 
cIoikIs 

ITiat brarc the horiiso^’s western rim,' or 
hang 

Motionless, with heaped canvas drooping 
idly. 

Like a dim fleet by starving men l>e- 
, sieged. 

Conjectured half, and half desciied afai. 

Helpless of wind, and seeming to slip 
back 

Adown the snioolh'ruive of the oily sea. 

But J une is full of invitations sweet, 

Forth fiom the chimney’s yawn and 
thrice-read tomes 

To leisurely delights and sauntering 
thoughts 

That biook no ceiling nariow'er than 
the blue. 

The chciTy, diest for bridal, at my pane 

Brushes, then listens, Will he cornel 
The bee, 

All dusty as a miller, takes his toll 
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Of powdeiy gold, and grumbles. What 
a day 

To sun me anil do nothing ! Nay, I 
think 

Alciely to bask and npen is sometimes 
The student’s wiser business; the biam 
That forages all chines to line its 
cells, 

Ranging both woilds on lightest wings 
of wish, 

Will not distil the juices it has sucked 
To the sweet substance of pellucid 
thought, 

Except for him wim bath the secret 
learned 

To mix hi, blood with sunshine, and to 
take 

The winds into his pulses. Hush ! 'tis 
he ! 

My oiiole, my j^lance ol summer fire, 

Is come at last, and, e\er on tlie watch. 
Twitches the packthiead 1 had lightly 
wound 

About the bough to help his housekeep¬ 
ing, 

Twitches and scouts by tuins, blessing 
his luck. 

Yet feaiing me who laid it in his way, 
Noi, more than wisci we m our affairs. 
Divines tlic juoiidence that hides and 
helps 

JLavt, ho f Heave, ho ' he whistles as 
the twine 

Slackens its hold ; once mote, imo' and 
a flash 

Lightens across the sunlight to the elm 
Where his mate dangles at her cup of 
felt. 

Nor all Ills booty is the thread ; he trails 
My loosened thought with it along the 
air. 

And I must follow, would I ever find 
The inwaid rhyme to all this wealth of 
life. 

I care not how men trace their ance.stry, 
To ajie or Adam ; let them please theii 
whim j 

But I in J line am midway to believe 
A tree among my tar progenitors, 


Such sympathy is mine with all the race, 
Such mutual recognition vaguely sweet 
Tliere is between us. Suiely there are 
times 

When they consent to own me of their 
kin, 

And condescend to me, and call me 
cousin, 

Afurmuring faint lullabies of eldest time. 
Forgotten, and yet dumbly felt with 
thiills 

Moving the lips^ though fruitless of all 
words. 

And I have many a lifelong leafy friend, 
Never estranged nor careful of my .soul, 
That knows I hate the axe, and welcomes 
me 

Within his tent as.if 1 w'ere a biid, 

Ol other free companion of the earth, 

Yet undcgeneralc to the shifts of men. 
Among tlieiii one, an ancient willow. 

Spreads 

Eight balanced limbs, springing at once 
all round 

His deep-ridged trunk with upward slant 
diverse, 

111 outline like enormous beaker, fit 
Foi hand of Jotun, where mid snow and 
mist 

He holds unwieldy revel. This tree, 
spared, 

I know not by what grace, —for in the 
blood 

• 

Of our New Woilil subduers lingers yet 
Hereditary feud with trees, they being 
('rhey and the red-man most) our fathers’ 
foes,— 

Is one of six, a willow Pleiades, 

The seventh fallen, that lean along the 
brink 

Where the sleep upland dips into the 
marsh, 

Theii roots, like molten metal cooled in 
flowing, 

Stiflened in coils and runnels down the 
bank. 

The friend of all the winds, wide-armed ' 
he towers 

And glints his steely filets in the sun, 

Or whitens fitfully with sudden Uoom 
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Of lc:ives breeze-lifted, much as when a 
shoal 

Of devious minnows wheel from where a 
piUe 

Lurks balanceil 'nealh the lily-pads, and 
whirl 

A rood of silver l)cllics to the day. 

Alas ! no acorn from the British oak 
’Neath \\hich slim fairies tripping wrought 
those ring.s 

Of greenest emerald, wherewith fireside 
life 

1 Jid with the invisible spii it of Nature wed, 
Was ever planted here! No darnel 
fancy 

Rfight choke one useful blade in Puritan 
fields; 

With horn and hoof the good old Devil 
came, 

The witch’s broomstick was not contra¬ 
band. 

But all that superstition had of fair, 

Or piety of native sweet, was doomed. 
And if there be who nurse unholy faiths, 
Fearing theii god as if he were a wolf 
That snuffed round eveiy home and was 
not seen, 

There should be some to watch an<l beep 
alive 

All beautiful beliefs. And such was that,- 
By .solitary shepheid fiist surmised 
Untler Thessalian oaks, loved by some 
m.iid 

Of royal stirj), that silent c.arae and 
vanished, 

As near her nest the hermit thiush, nor 
dared 

Confess a mortal name,—that faith which 
gave 

A Hamadryad to each tree ; and I 
Will hold it true that in this wdllow dwells 
The open-handed spirit, frank and blithe, 
Of ancient Hospitality, long since, 

With ceremonious thrift, Iwwed out of 
doors. 

In June ’tis good to He beneath a tree 
While the blithe season comforts every 
sense. 


Steeps all the brain in rest, and heals 
the heart, 

Brimming it o’er with sweetness un¬ 
awares, 

Fragr.ant and silent as that rosy snow 
Wherewith the pitying apple-tree fills up 
And tendeily lines stmie last-year robin’s 
nest. 

There muse I of old times, old hopes, 
old fi lends, 

Old friends ! 'I'lic writing of those words 
has borne 

My fancy backward to the gracious past. 
The generous past, when all was possible. 
For all was then untried; the years 
between 

Have taught some sweet, some bitter 
lessons, none 

Wiser than this,—to spcp.i in all things 
else. 

But of old filends to be nu>st miscily. 
Kach year to ancient friendshiiw adds a 
ring, 

As to an oak, ami precious more and 
more, 

Without deservingiu'ss tu help of ours, 
't'hey grow, and, silent, wider spread, 
each year, 

I'heir unbought ring of thclter or of 
shade. 

•Sacred to me the lichens on the baik, 

( Whiih N.alure’s milliners would scrape 
away ; 

Most dear and sacred every withered 
limb ! 

’Tis good to set them early, for our faith 
I’ines as ive ago, and, after w'rinkles 
come, * 

Few plant, but water dead ones with vain 
tears. 

This willow is as old to me as life j 
And un<lcr it full often have I stretched. 
Feeling the w'arm earth like a thing 
alive. 

And gathering virtue in at every pore 
Till it po.ssesscd me wholly, and thought 
ceased. 

Or was transfused in something to which 
thought 
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Is coarse and dull of sense. Mys>elf was 
lost, 

(fone frojn inc like an ache, and what 
rcmainetl 

Become a part of the univeisal joy. 

My soul w^nt forth, and, minglinij with 
the tree, 

Danccil in the leaves ; 01 , floating in the 
cloud, 

Saw its wliilc; double in the stzeam 
below ; 

Or else, sublimed to purer ecstasy, 
Dilated in the bioad blue over all. 

1 was the wind that dapphd the lush 
grass, 

The tide th.at ciept with coolness to its 
loots, 

The thin-winged swallow skating on the 
air; 

The life that gladdened eseiything was 
mine. 

Was I then tiiily all that I beheld ? 

Or is this stream of being but a glass 
Where the mind sees its visionaiy self. 
As, when the kingfisher flits o’er his bay. 
Across the livei’s hollow hcn\eu below 
Ills picture flits, - -anothei, yet the same? 
But suddenly the sound of human voice 
Or footfill, like the drop a chemist pours. 
Doth in opacous cloud preeijatate 
The consciousness that seemed but now 
dissolved 

Into an e.ssence larer than its own, 

And i aiii nairowed to myself once more. 

For here not long is solitude secure, 

"Nor Fant.asy left vacant to hei spell. 
Here, sometimes, in this paradise of 
shade, 

Rippled with western winds, the dusty 
Tramp, 

Seeing the treeless causey burn beyond, 
IJalts to unroll his bundle of strange 
food 

And niuneh an unearned meal. I cannot 
help 

Liking tills cieature, lavish Summer’s 
bedesman, 

Who from ihe almshouse steals when 
nights grow warm, 


I limself his large estate and only charge, 
To be the guest of haystack or of hedge, 
Nobly superior to the household gear 
That forfeits us onr privilege of nature. 

I bait him with my match-box and my 
pouch, 

Nor giudge the uncostly sympathy of 
smoko. 

Ills e<]ual now, divinely unemployed. 
Some smack of Robin Hood is in the 

Some secret lea*gue with wdld wood- 
wandeimg things ; 

lie is our ragged Duke, our barefoot 
Karl, 

By right of birth exonerate from foil, 
Who levies lent fiom us his tenants all. 
And sertes the state by merely being. 
Here 

The Seissor-grinder, pausing, dofl's his 
hat, 

And lets the kind breeze, with its delicate 
fan, 

Winnow the heat from out his dank gray 
hair,-- 

A grimy Uljsses, a much-wandeied man, 
Whose feet aie known to all the populous 
ways, 

And many men and manners he hath 
seen. 

Not without fiuil of solitary thought. 

He, as the habit is of lonely men,— 
Unused to liy the tcinpei of their mind 
In fence with others, - positive and shy, 
Vet knows to put an edge upon his 
speech, 

Pithily Saxon in unwilling talk. 

Him I entrap with my long-suffering 
knife, 

yVnd, while its poor blade hums away in 
.sp.siks, 

Sharpen my wit upon his gritty mind, 

In motion set obseejuious to his w'hcel, 
And in its quality not much unlike. 

Nor wants my tree more punctual 
visitors. 

The children, they who are the only 
rich, 

Creating for the moment, and possessing 
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Whate’er they choost* to feign,—for still 
with them 

Kind Fancy plays the fairy godmother, 
Strewing their lives with cheap material 
For winged horses and Aladdin’s lamps, 
Pure elfin-gold, by mauhootl’s touch pro¬ 
fane 

To dead leaves disenchanted,—long ago 
Between tlie branches of the tree fixed 
scats, 

Making an o’erturned l)ox their table. 
Oft 

The shrilling girls sit here between 
school hours, 

And play at IVhafs my thought like? 
while the boys, 

With whom the age chivalric ever bides, 
Pricketl on by knightly spin of female 
eyes, 

Climb high to swing and shout on perilous 
boughs. 

Or, from the willow’s armoury equipped 
With musket dumb, green banner, edge¬ 
less sword, 

Make good the lampart of their tree- 
redoubt 

’Gainst eager British sUnming from 
below, 

And keep alive the tale of Bunker's ilill. 

Here, too, the men that mend our village 
ways, 

Vexing Macadam’s ghost with pounded 
slate. 

Their nooning take; much noisy talk 
they spend 

On horses and their ills; and, as John 
Bull 

Tells of Lord This or That, who was his 
friend, 

So these make boast of intimacies long 
With famous teams, and add large 
estimates. 

By competition swelled from mouth to 
mouth. 

Of how much they could draw, till one, 
ill pleased 

To have his legend overbid, retorts : 

“ You take and stretch truck-horses in a 
k string 


From here to Long Wharf end, one 
thing I know, 

Not heavy neither, they could never 
draw,— 

Ensign’s longbow !” Then laughter loud 
and long. 

So they in their leaf-shailowed microcosm 
Im.agc the largei woild ; for wheresoe’er 
Ten men are gathered, the observant eye 
Will find mankind in little, as the stais 
Glide up and set, and all the heavens 
revolve 

In the small welkin of a dtop of dew. 

T love to enter plc.isure by a jiostein, 

Not the bioad p«)pular gate that gulps 
the mob; 

To find my theatres in roadside nooks. 
Where men are .actoi^, and suspect it 
not; 

Where Nalme all uiiU)ns<'ioii-> woiks her 
will. 

And every passion moves with c.asy gait, 
Unhampered by the buskin or the train. 
Hating the crowd, where we grcgaiious 
men 

Lead lonely lives, 1 love society, 

Noi seldom find the best with simple 
souls 

Unswerveil by culture liom their native 
bent. 

The ground we meet on 1 icing primal 
man 

And nearer the deep bases of oui lives. 

But oh, half heavenly, earthly half, my 
soul, 

f'anst thou from ttliose late ecstasies 
descend, 

Thy lips still wet with the miraculous 
wine 

That transubstantiate.s all tby liascr stuff 
To such divinity that soul and sense. 
Once more commingled in their stiurce, 
are lost,— 

Canst thou tlesccnd to quench a vulgar 
thirst 

With the mere dregs and rinsings of the 
world ? 

Well, if my nature find her pleasure so. 
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I nm content, nor need to blush ; I take 
My little gift of being clean from God, 
Not haggling' for a better, holding it 
Good as was ever any in the world, 

My days as good and full of miracle. 

I pluck my miltimcnt from any bush, 
Finding out poison as the hist men did 
By tasting and then suffering, if I must. 
Sometimes my bush burns, and some¬ 
times it is 

A leafless wilding shivering by the w'all; 
But I have known when winter bar- 
beriies 

]’ricked the effeminate palate with 'wi 
prise 

Of savour whose mere harshness seemed 
divine. 

Oh, benediction of the higher mood 
And human-kindness of the lower! for 
both 

1 will lie grateful while t live, nor 
(|ueslion 

The wisdom that hath ina<le us what we 
aic, 

With such laigc range as fiom the ale¬ 
house bench 

Can reach the stars and be with both at 
home. 

They tell us we have fallen on prosy 
days, 

Condemned to glean the leavings of 
earth's feast 

Where gods .and heroes took delight of 
old; 

But though our lives, moving in one dull 
round 

Of repetition infinite, become 
Stale as a newspaper once read, and 
though 

History herself, .seen in her workshop, 
seem 

To have lost the art that dyed those 
glorious jianes. 

Rich with memorial shapes of saint and 
sage, 

That pave with splendour the I’ast’s 
dusky aisles,— 

Panes that enchmit the light of common 
day 


With colours costly as the blbod of kings. 
Till with ideal lines it edge our thought,— 
Yet while the world is left, while nature 
lasts. 

And man the best of nature, there shall 
be 

Somewhere contentment for these human 
hearts, 

Some freshness, some unused material 
For wonder and for song. I lose myself 
In other ways where solenm guide-posts 
say, 

This way to JCtfowled^^ This way to 
Repose, 

But here, here only, I am ne’er betrayed. 
For every by-path leads me to my love. 

God's passionless reformers, influences, 
Tliat purify and heal and are not seen, 
Shiill man say whence your virtue is, 01 
how 

Ye make medicinal the wayside weed ? 

T know that sunshine, through whatever 
rift 

How sliaped it matters not, upon my 
walls 

Paints discs .as perfect-rounded as its 
source, 

And, like its antitype, the ray divine. 
However finding entrance, perfect still, 
Repeats the image unimpaired of God. 

We, who by shipwreck only find the 
shores 

Of divine wisdom, can but kneel at first; 
Can but exult to feel beneath our feet. 
That long stretched vainly down the* 
yielding deeps, 

The shock and sustenance of solid earth; 
Inland afar we see what temples gleam 
Through immemorial stems of sacred 
groves, 

And we conjecture shining shapes therein; 
Yet for a space we love to wander here 
Among the shells and seaweed of the 
beach. 

So mused I once within my willow-tent 
One brave June morning, when the bljaff 
north-west, - 
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Thrusting aside a dank and snuflling day 

That made us bitter at our neighbours’ 
sins, 

Brimmed the great cup of heiiven with 
sparkling cheer 

And roared a lusty slave; the sliding 
Charles, 

Blue toward the west, and bluer and 
more blue, 

Living and lustrous as a woman’s eyes 

Look once and look no more, with south¬ 
ward curve 

Ran crinkling sunniness, like Helen’s 
hair 

Glimpsefl in Elysiiiui, insubstantial gold; 

From blossom-clouded orchards, far 
away 

The bobolink tinkled; the deep meadows 
flowed 

With multitudinous ]mlse of light and 
shade 

Against the bases of the southern hills, 

While her^ and there a drowsy inland 
rick 

Slept and its shadow slept; the wooden 
bridge 

Thundered, and then was silent; on thr 
roofe 

The sun-warpe«l shingles lippled with 
the heat; 

Summer on field and hill, in heart and 
brain, 

All life washed clean in this high tide of 
June. 

DAILV 

When Persia’s sceptre trembled in a 
hand 

Wilted with harem-heats, and all the 
land 

Was hovered over by those vulture ills 

That snuff decaying empire from afar, 

Then, with a nature balanced as a star, 

Dara arose, a shepherd of the hills. 

He who had governed fleecy subjects 
well 

Made his own village by the selfsame 
spell 


Secure and quiet as a guarded fold; 

Then, gathering strength by slow .and 
wise degrees 

Under his sway, to neighlmur villages 

Order returned, and faith and Justice old. 

Now when it foi tuned that a king more 
wise 

Endued the realm with brain and hands 
and eyes, 

1 le sought on every side men brave and 
just; 

And having heard our mountain shepherd’s 
praise, 

How lie refilled (he mould of cider clays, 

'I’o Dara gave a satrapy in tiust. 

So Dara shepherded a province wide, 

Nor in his viceioy’s sreptre look more 
pride 

Than in his crook before; but envy finds 

Moie food in cities than on memntains 
Iwro; 

And the frank sun of natures clear and 
rare 

Breeds poisonous fogs in low and marish 
minds. 

Soon it was hissed into the royal ear, 

That, though wise Dura’s province, year 
by ye.ar, 

Like a great sponge, sucked wealth and 
[ilenty up, 

Yet, when he scpicezed it at the king’s 
Ixihest, 

Some yellow drops, more rich than all 
the rest. 

Went to the fillinj^ of his private cup. 

For proof, they said, that, wheresoe’er he 
went, 

A chest, beneath whose weight the campl 
bent, 

Went with him; and no mortal eye had 
seen 

What was therein, save only JDara’s own; 

But, when ’twas opened, all his tent was 
known 

To glow and lighten with hc<apcd jewels* 
sheen. 
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The King set forth for Dara’s province 
straight; 

There, as was fit, outsifle the city's gate, 

The \ iceroy met him with a stalely train, 

And Iheie, with archeis ciicled, close at 
liand, 

A camel with the chest was seen to 
stand : 

'I'he King’s hiow jcddened, fin the guilt 
WA's plain. 

“OpcnmeheiCj-’lieciied, “this treasuie- 
chesl ! ” 

"Twas done; and only a worn shepherd’s 
\ist 

Was found therein. Some blushed and 
hung the head; 

Not Daii; open as the sky’s blue roof 

He stood, and “O ni)' hml, behold the 
pi oof 

That I was faithful to my trust,” he said. 

“ govern men, lo all the spell T had ! 

My soul in these uide vestments ever clad 

.Stdl to the unstained past kept title and 
leal, 

Still on these plains could breathe her 
mountain air, 

Xiid foi tune’s heaviest gifts serenely bear. 

Which bend men from theii truth ami 
make them reel. 

“ Kor ruling wisel) 1 should ha\e small 
skill, 

Were T not lord of simple Data still; 

That sceptre kept, I could not lose my 
way.” 

Strange dew in royal eyes grew louiid 
and blight, 

And stiained the throbbing lids; before 
’twas night 

Two added piovinces blest Dara’s sway. 


Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for .an earl, 

And the poore.st twig on the elm-tree 
Was ridged inch deep with pearl. 

From sheds new-foofed with Carrara 
Came Chanticleer’s umflled ciow. 

The stiff rails softened to swan’s-dowm, 
And still fluttered down the snow. 

« 

1 r stood and w’atched by the window 
The noiseless work of the sky, 

I And the sudden ftuiries of snow'-birds, 
j Like blown leaves whirling by. 

I 

' T thought of a mound in sw'cet .Auburn 
I AV here a little headstone stood • 
j How the flakes were folding it gently, 

I As did robins the babes in the 
I wood. 

] Up spoke our own little Mabel, 

I Saying, “ hathei, who makes it 
snow ? ■’ 

^Vncl I told of the good All-father 
Who cares for us here below. 

I .\gain I looked at the snow-fall, 

I And tliought of the leaden sky 
,That arched o’er our first great sonow, 
AVhen that mouml was heaped so 
high. 

I remembered the giadual patience 
That fell from that cloud like snow. 
Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
The scar that lenew’ed our woe. 


And again to the child I wliisi>ered, 
“The snow that husheth all, 

Dai ling, the ineiciful Father 
Alone can make it fall ! ” 


THE FIRST SNOW-FALL 

The. snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 
Ha’d been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 

L 


Then, with eyes that saw not, I kissed 
her; 

And she, kissing back, could not 
know 

That my kiss was given to her sister. 
Folded close under deepening snow. 

2 R 
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TIIK SINGING LEAVES 

A BAILAU 
I 

“What fairings will ye that I bring?” 

Said the King to his daughterss ihiee; 
“ For 1 to Vanity Fan am boun, 

Now say what shall they be^” 

Then up and spake the eldest daughter, 
That lady tall and giand: 

“Oh, bring me pcails and diamonds 
great. 

And gold lings foi my hand.” 

Thereafter spake the second daughter. 
That was both white and red: 

“ For me biing silks that will stand alone, 
And a gold comb for my head.” 

Then came the turn of the least daughter, 
That was whiter than thistle-down, 
And among the gold of her bhtliosome hau 
Dim shone the golden emwn. 

“Thcie tame a bud this morning, 

And sang ’neath my bowei eaves, 

Till I die.amed, as his music made me, 

‘ Ask thou for the Singing Leaves.’ ” 

Then the brow of the King sw'lled 
cum son 

With a flush of angry scoin : 

“ Well liavc ye spoken, my two eldest. 
And chosen as ye were Ixnn ; 

“ But she, like a thing of peasant race. 
That is h.Tp])y binding the sheaves ”; 
Then he saw hei dead motliei in her flice. 
And said, “ Thoii shalt have thy 
leaves.” 

It 

He mounted and rode three days and 
nights 

Till he came to Vanity Fair, 

And Hwas easy to buy the gems and the 
silk, 

But no Singing Leaves were theie. 


Then deep m the grecnwootl rode he, 
And asked of every tree, 

“ Oh, if you liave evei a Singing Leaf, 

I piay you give it me 1 ” 

But the trees all kept their counsel, 

/\nd never a word said they, 

Only there sighed fioin the pine tops 
A music of seas far away. 

Only the pattering aspen 

Made a sound of growing lain, 

That fell ever fastei and fastci, 

Then filtered to silence again. 

“ Oh, wheie slwll 1 find a little foot-page 
That would win both hose and shoon, 
And will 111 mg to me the Singing Leaves 
It they grow under the iiioon ' 

Then lightly turned hun Waliei the page, 
By the sliiiup as he laii • 

“ Now pledge you me the tiiicsome woid 
Of a king and genlleinaii, 

“That you will give me the fust, hrst 
thing 

You meet at your castle gate. 

And the I’lincess shall get the Singing 
Leaves, 

Or mine be a tiaitoi’s fate.” 

The King’s head diopt upon his bieast 
A moment, as it might be ; 

’Twill be my dog, he thought, and said, 
“My faith I plight to thee." 

Then Walter look from ne\t his heart 
A packet small and thin, 

“Now give you this to the Fiincess 
Anne, 

The Singing Leases aie therein." 


Ill 

As the King rode in at his castle-gate, 

A maiden to meet him lan, 

And “Welcome, father!” she laughed 
and cried 

Together, the Tiincess Anne. 
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“ Lo, heie the Singing Leaves” quoth he, 

“ And woe, hut they cost me dear ’ ’’ 
She look the packet, and the smile 
Deepened down beneath the leai. 

It deepened down till it reached het heart, 
And then gushed up again, 

And lighted her tears as the sudden sun 
Transfigures the sununei rain. 

And the fast Ta'af, when it was oivncd, 
Sam> : “ I am Walter the page, 

And the songs 1 sing ’neath thy window 
Aic my only heritage." 

And the serond lanf sing “ But in the 
land 

That IS neither on caith nor sea, 

My lute iiid I are lords of nioie 
Tlian thriLe this kingdom fi e * 

And the third 1 taf sang, “ Be mine * Be 
mine ' 

And L\ci it sang, “ Be mine > ” 

Then s\\L.tlti it sing and ever sweeter, 
And said, “ I am thine, thine, thmc !” 

At the first Leaf she grew pale enough, 

At the seexmd she tinned aside, 

At the thud, ’twas as if a Idjr Hushed 
With a rose’s red heart’s tide. 

“Good counsel gave the bud,” said she, 

“ I haie my hope thrice o’er. 

For they sing to my seiy heart," she ! 
said, I 

“And It sings to them cveimore.” 

She brought to him bet beaul> and truth, 
But and bioad earldoms three, 

And he made her queen of the broader 
lands 

lie held of his lute m fee. 


SEAWEED 

Not always unimpeded can T pi ay. 

Nor, pitying saint, thine intercession 
claim; 

Too closely clings the burden of the day, 


And all the mint and anise that 1 pay 
But syrells my debt and deepens my self¬ 
blame. 

Shall I less patience have than Thou, 
who kno\v 

That Thou lovisit’st all who w ail foi Thee, 
Nor only fiU’st the unsounded deeps 
l>eIow, 

But dost lefresh with punctual overflow 
The nfts where unrcgauled mosses be? 

The diooping seaweed hears, in night 
abyssed, 

Far and more fai the waie’s receding 
shocks, 

Noi doubts, loi all the daiknc*ss ami the 
mist. 

That the pale shepherdess will keep her 
tryst. 

And shoreward lead again hei foam- 
flteced Hocks. 

For the same wave that lims the Caiib 
shore 

With momentary bicde of peail and gold, 
(joes huriying thence to gladden uith its 
roar 

Lorn weeds bound fast on locks of Lab- 
lador. 

By lo\e divihe on one sweet errand rolled. 

And, though I'hy healing waters lai with¬ 
draw, 

I, too, can wait and feed on hope of Theg 
Ami of the deai lecuiience of Thy law, 
bure that the parting giacc my morning 
saw 

Abides Its time to come m search of me. 


THE FINDING OF THE LYRE 

There lay upon the ocean's shore 
What once a tortoise seived to cover; 

A year and moie, with rush and roar, 
The surf had rolled it over, 

Had phyed with it, and flung it by, 

As wind and weather might decide it, 
Then tossed it high where sand-drifts dry 
Cheap budal^might provide it. 
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N£}V YEAK^S EVE, 1850 — AJ. FRESCO 


Tt rested there to bleach or tan, 

TJie rains had soaked, the suns had 
burned it; 

With many a ban the fisherman 
Had stumbled o’er and spurned it j 
And there the fishcr-sjirl 'would stay, 
Conjecturing with her brother 
How in their play the poor cstray 
Might serve some use or other. 

So there it lay, through wet and di^ 

As empty as the last new sonnet. 

Till by and by came Mercury, 

And, having inused upon it, 

“Why, here,’’ cried he, “the thing of 
things 

In shape, material, and dimension ! 

Clive it but strings, and, lo, it sings, 

A wonderful invention ! ” 

So said, so done ; the chords he strained, 
And, as his fingers o’er them hovered, 
The shell disdained a soul hud gained, 
The lyre had l)een discovereil. 

O empty world that round us lies, 

Dead shell, of soul and thought forsaken. 
Brought we but eyes like Mercury’s, 

In thee what songs should waken ! 

NPIW-VEAR’S EVE, 1850 

This is the midnight of the century,— 
hark ! 

Through aisle and arch of (lodminster 
have gone 

Twelve throbs that tolled the zenith of 
the dark. 

And niornward now the starry hands 
move on ; 

“ Mornward !” the angelic watchers say, 
“ Passed is the sorest trial; 

No plot of man can stay 
The hand upon the dial; 

Night is the dark stem of the lily Day.” 

If we, who watched in valleys here below, 
Toward streaks, misdeemed of morn, our 
faces turned 

When volcan glares set all the east aglow, 


We are not poorer that we wept and 
yearned; 

Though earth swing wide from God's 
intent, 

And though no man nor nation 
Will move with full consent 
In heavenly gravitation, 

Yet by one Sun is every orbit bent. 


FOR AN AUTOGRAPH 

Though old the thought and oft exprest, 
’Tis his at Iasi w ho says il best, — 

I’ll try m> fortune with ihe re'.t. 

Life is a leaf of papei wdnte 
Whereon each one of us may w'litc 
His word or two, and then comes night, 

“ Ivfj, time and space enough,’’ we crj, 

“ To wrile an ei>ic !" so we try 
Our nibs upon the edge, and die. 

Muse not which May the pen to hold, 

I,uric hates the slow and loves the bold, 
Soon come the darkness and the cold. 

Greatly begin ! though thou^have time 
But for a line, be that .sublime,— 

Not failure, but low aim, is crime. 

Ah, with what lofty hojx' wc came 1 
But we forget it, dream of fame, 

And .scrawl, as 1 do here, a name. 


AL FREkSCO 

Thk dandelions and buttercups 
Gild all the lawn ; the drowsy bee 
Stumbles among the clovcr-tops, 

And summer sweetens all but me : 
Away, unfruitful lore of biKiks, 

For whose vain idiom we reject 
The soul’s more native dialect, 

Aliens among the birds and brooks, 
Dull to interpret or conceive 
What gospels lost the woods retrieve I 
Away, ye critics, city-bred, 

Who springes set of thus and so, 
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And in the first man’s footsteps tread, 
Like those who toil thnmgh drifted 
snow ! 

Away, my poets, whose sweet spell 
Can make a garden of a cell!, 

I need ye not, for T to-day 

Will make one long sweet \cise of play. 

Snap, chord of manhood’s tenser 
strain ! 

To day I will be a boy again ; 

The mind’s ])nrsiiing element, 

Like a bow sl.ukened and unbent, 

In some daik corner shall be leani 
The robin sings, os of old, fiom the 
limb ! 

The cat-binl croons in the lilac-bush ! 
Thiough the dim arboui, himself nif»re 
tlim, 

Silentl> hops the hermit-lluush, 

The withered leaves keep diind) for him; 
The irieveunl buccaneering bee 
Hath stoiiiied and rilled the nunnei)- 
Df the lily, ami sLatteicil the sacred 
Jloor 

With hastc-diopl gold from shiine to 
door; 

'fheie, as of yon. 

The nth, niilk-tingeing buttciciip 
tts tiny polished urn holds u]>, 
h died w ilh rijic summer to the edge. 

The sun in liis own wine to pledge ; 

Ami oui tall elm, this hundredth ytar 
Doge of oui leafy Venice here, 

Who, with an .annual ring, doth wed 
The blue Adriatic overhead. 

Shadows with his palatial mass 
The decji canals of llowiiig grass. 

() iinestranged birds and bees ! 

O face of Natuie always true ! 

() never-unsynipathising trees! 

O never-rejecting loof of blue. 

Whose rash disherison never falls 
On «s unthinking prodigals, 

Yet W'ho convictest all our ill. 

So grand and unappeasable ! 

Methinks my heart from each of these 
IMucks part of childhood back again. 
Long there imprisoned, as the breeze 


Doth every hidden odour seize 
Of wood and water, hill and plain ; 

Once more am I admitted jxier 
In the upper house of Nature here, 

And feel thiough all my pulses lun 
The loyal blotxl of wind and sun. 

Upon these elm-arched solitudes 
No hum of neighbour toil intiudes ; 

The only hammer that I hear 
Is wielded by the woodpecker, 

The single noisy calling his 
In all oui leaf-iiid Sybaris ; 

I he good old time, close-hidden hcic. 
Persists, a loyal cavalier. 

While Roundheads piim, with point of 
fox, 

I’robe wainscot-chink and ciiipty box ; 
Here no hoarse-voiced iconoclasi 
I Insults thy statues, loyal I’ast ; 

^^yself too pioH'* the axe to wield, 

I I touch the silver side of the shield 
With lance reveised, and challenge 
peace, 

A willing conveit i»f the trees. 

I low chanced it that so long 1 tost 
A cable’s length from this lich coast, 
With foolish anchors hugging close 
The 1)C{ koning weeds and lary ooze, 

Noi had the wit to wreck before 
On this enchanted island’s shore, 

Whithei the current of the sea. 

With wiser drift, persuaded me? 

Oh, might we but of such rare days 
Build up the spirit's dwelling-place I 
A temple of so I’niian stone 
Would brook a marble god alone, 

The statue of a perfect life, 

Far-sWined from earth’s bestaining strife. 

Alas 1 though such felicity 

In our vext world here may not be, 

Yet, as sometimes the peasant's hut 
Shows stones which old religion cut 
With text inspired, or mystic sign 
Of the Eternal and Divine, 

Torn from the consecration deep 
Of some fallen nunnery’s mossy sleep, 
So, from the ruins of this day 
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MASACCIO—WITHOUT AND WITHIN 




Crumbling in golden dust away, 

The i.oul one graiious blork may draw, 
Caived with some fiagmcnt of the law, 
Which, set m life’s piosaic wall, 

Old benedictions may lecall, 

And luie some nunhke thoughts to takf 
Their dwelling heie for memory’s sake. 


MASACCIO 

IV IHE llRANCAOCl CHAPLL 

He came to hloicnce long ago, 

And painted here these walls, that 
shone 

For Raphael anrl foi Angelo, 

With seciets dcopei than his own. 

Then shrank into the dark again, 

^Vnd died, we know not how ot w hen. 

The shadows deepened, and [ turned 
Hall sadly fiom the ficsco grand ; 

“And is this’* mused I, “all ye earned, 
High-iaulted biam and cunning hand, 
That ye to greater men could teach 
The skill youisclves could never reach ? ’ 

“ And who were they,” I mused, “ that 
wrought 

Through pathless wilds, with labour 
long, 

The highways of our dail) thought ? 

Who reaied those towers of caihest 
song 

That lift us from the ciowd to peace 
Remote m sunny silences ?” 

CJut clanged the Ave Mary bells, 

And to my heart this message tame : 
Kach clamorous throat among thcih tells 
What stiong'souled marlyis died in flame 
To make it possible that thou 
Shouldst here with brother sinners lx>w. 

Thoughts that great hearts once broke 
for, we 

Breathe cheaply in the common air ; 

The dust we trample heedlessly 
Throbbed once in saints and heroes rare. 


Who peiished, opening foi their race 
New pathways to the commonplace. 

Hencefoith, w'hen rings the health to 
those 

Who live in story and in softg, 

O nameless dead, that now repose 
Safe in Oblivion’s chambeis stiong, 

One cup of lecognition true 
Shall silently be drained to you ’ 


WITHOUT AND WITHIN 

My coachman, in the moonlight there, 
Looks ihrougli the sule-lighl of the 
dooi; 

I he .11 him with his brethren sweat, 

As I cinild do, - -but onl} more. 

Flattening his nose against the pane, 

11 c envies me my brilliant lot. 

Breathes cm his aching lists in v.ain, 

And dooms me to a pUce nioie hot. 

IL sees me in to suppci go. 

A silken woiidci by my side, 

Bare aims, baie shoulders, and a ic)w 
Of flounces, for the dooi too w ide. 

Ho thinks how happy is my aim 

’Neath its white-gloved and jewelled 
load; 

And wishes me’ some dreadful harm, 
Healing the merry eoiks csplode. 

Meanwhile I inly curse the bore 
Of hunting still thq same old coon, 

And envy him, outsicle the door, 

In golden cjuicts of the mcion. 

The winter wind is no| so cold 

As the bright smile he secs me win, 

Nor the host’s oldest wine so old 
As our poor gabble soui and thin. 

I envy him the ungyved prance 

With which his freezing feet he warmsi 

And iU.ig my lady’s-chains and dance 
The galley-slave of dreary forms. 
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Oh, (.ould he ha\c my shaie of <lin, 
And I his quiet ’—past a doubt 
’Twoiild still Ik* one man bored within, 
And just anothet Ixireil without. 

Nay, wlien, once paid my mortal fee, 
bonie idkr on my headstone qrim 
Traces the moss blmrcd name, will he 
Think me the happier, 01 I him > 


GODMlNSTkK CIIIMLb 

WRllIKN IN All) 01 A CHIMI OF 
Hlirs I OR CIIRISl CHtIRfH, TAM 
RKIIK ? 

(lODMiNSiik ? Is It haney's play’ 

I know not, but the woul 
Sings in m> hcait, noi cm 1 say 
^Vhetlur ’tw is dreamed or htird; 

\ct fragi int in mj mind it clings 
Vs blossoms after lain, 

And builds of hall lemcmlitred things 
This Msioti in my bi iin 

Thiough aisles of long flriwn centuries 
My spirit walks in thought, 

And to that sjmbol lifts Us eyes 
Which (lod’s own pity wrought; 
hiotii Calvary shines the altar’s gleam. 
The C hmoh’s Fast is theie, 

The Vges om gieat minster seem, 

'Ihit throbs with piaise and prayer 

And all the wa) froni Calvaiy down 
The caiven pavement shows 
Then gra\ts who won the marlyI’s 
Clown 

And sife m C^od repose; 

The saints of many a waning creed 
\V ho now in heaven ha\e learned 
That all paths to the 1 athtr lead 
Where hell the feet have spumed. 

And, as the mystic aisles I paee, 

By aurcolcd woikmeii built. 

Lives ending at thi Cross I trace 
Alike thiough gr.xee and guilt. 

One Mary bathes the blessed feet 
With ointment from her eyes, 


With spikenard one, and both aie sweet, 
For both are sacrihce. 

Moravian hymn and Roman chant 
In one ilevotion blend, 

1 o speak the soul’s eternal want 
Ot Him, the inmost friend; 

One prayer soars cJeansetl with martyr 

liic. 

One choked with sinner's tears, 

In heaven both meet in one desire, 

And God one music hears 

• 

Whilst thus I dicam, the bells clash out 
Upon the Sabliath air. 

Each seems a hostile faith to shout, 

A selfish form of piaytr; 

My dream is shattered, yet who knows 
But m that heaven so near 
n eoc discoids find harmonious close 
In Goil's atoning ear ? 

O chime ol sweet Saint Chirity, 

Peal soon that 1 aster mom 
When Christ foi all shall risen be, 

And in all lieaits new-1>om < 

That Finlecost when utterance cleai 
To ill men shall be given, 

When all shall say My Biothit here, 

And lieai My Son in heaven t 


THE PARTING OF THE WAVS 

Who hath not been a poet ■* W’ho hath* 
not 

With life’s new quiver full of winged 
years. 

Shot at a venture, and then, following on, 

.Stood doubtful at the Parting of the 
Ways ’ 

Theie once I stootl in dreaiti, and as I 
paused, 

Looking this way and that, came forth 
to me 

I he figure of a woman veiled, that said, 

“ My name is Duly, turn and follow 
me ”; ‘ 

Something there was that chilled ine in 
hei voice; 
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I felt Wmlh’s hand grow black and cokl 
in mine, 

As if to be withdrawn, and I exclaimed: 

“ Oh, leave the hot wild heart within iny 
breast! 

Duty comes soon enough, loo soon comes 
Death; 

This slippery globe of life whirls of itself, 

1 lasting out youth away int(j the dark; 

These senses, quiveiing with electiic 
heals. 

Too soon will show, like nests on wintiy 
boughs 

Obtrusive emptiness, too palpable wreck. 

Which whistling north-winds line with 
downy sucjw 

Sometimes, or fringe with foliaged rime, 
in vain, 

Thither the singing birds no more 
return.” 

Then glowed to me a maiden fiom the 
left. 

With bosom- half disclosed, and naked 
arms 

More white and undnlanl than necks of 
swans; 

And all befoie hei steps an influence lan 

Warm as the whispering South that opens 
buds 

And swells the laggard sails of Northern 
May. 

“I am called Pleasuie, come with 


Saw naught nor heard, shut uj) in one 
close joy; 

I only felt the hand within my own, 

Transmuting all my blood to golden 
fire, 

Dissolving all my brain in throbbing 
mist. 

.Suddenly shiank the hand; suddenly 
burst 

A cry that split the loipor of my brain, 

And as the first sharp Ihiust of lightning 
loosens 

From the heaped cloud its laiii, looscneil 
my sense: 

“Save me !” it thrilled; “ oli, bide me ! 
theic IS Death ! 

Death the dividci, tlie umnercilul, 

That digs his pitfalls undei r.ovc and 
Youth, 

And co\<.rs beamy up in the cold 
giound ; 

Honiblc Death! hunger of mdless daik; 

Let him not see nu*! hide me in Ihy 
breast! 

Thereat I strove to clasp her, but iny 
arms 

Met only what slipped triiinbling dow'n, 
and fell, 

A handful of giay ashe"- at my feet. 

I would have fled, I would have follow'cd 
back 


me ! ” she said, 

'I'hen laughed, ami shook out sunshine ] 
fiom her bail, 

Nor only that, but, so it seemed, shook 
out 

All memory too, and all the moonlit 
past. 

Old loves, old aspirations, .and old 
dreams. 

More beautiful for being old and gone. 

So we two went leather; downward 
sloped 

The path through yellow meads, or so 1 
dreamed, 

Yellow with sunshine and young green, 
but I 


That pleasant path w e came, but all w'as 
changed; 

Rocky the way, abrujil, and hard to find ; 

Yet I toiled on, and, toiling on, 1 
thought, 

“ That way lies Youth, and Wisdom, and 
all Good; 

For only by unlearning Wisdom comes 

And climbing backward to diviner 
Youth; 

What the woild teaches profits to the 
woild, 

What the soul teaches profits to the soul, 

Which then first stands erect with God- 
ward face, 

When she lets fall her pack of withered 
facts. 
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I ht gleinings of the outw iid eye and ear, 
And looks and listens with h« r finer 
sense, 

Noi I ruth noi Knowledge eometh from 
without 

\ftci lone,, wtaiy diys I stood again 
Vnd waited it the IMiting of the ^\ays 
Again the h,,iuc of a woman \eiled 
Stood foith iiifl lieekomd, ind 1 followed j 
n« 

I>own to no hower of loses led the } itli, 

1 lit lhrou,,h the struts «f towns wlieie 
rlntteiing C ol 1 

Hewid w ud tor tius whose ,,low was 
owtu I Old tenet I, 

\\htr( Is il edness wove garments of 
w arm w or 1 

Not fir list If, or thicugh the lit Ids it 
led 

\Miere Hungei it aped the unittain ihle 
gi am 

Wheit Idltiiiss enloitt I s iw idli land , 

I ei^uts of uniecjltd soil the tominon 
earth, 

W illtd roiin 1 with juper i^^iinst ( od 
in 1 "M n 

‘I nun t 1i ol I ,^ioant 1 “ ^t only 

tin St 

riu hcait glows liaidtntd with pcrpttuil 
w out, 

Vii I ] ilttis with a tiigned necessity, 
haigunin,, with itselt to hi eontent 
I tt me behold th) lace 

1 he 1 orm rc])lied 

“ Men follow Duly, ntui oveitake 
Duty noi lilts hei \eil noi looks behind 
Rut as she spake, a loosened loek of 
hail 

Slipped liom bcnca h litr hood, and I, 
who looked 

To see it gray and thin, saw amplest 
gold , 

Not that dull metal dug from sordid 
eaith, 

but sueh os the letiiing sunset flood 
IjCives heaptd on hiys and capes of 
island cloud 

“ O C/uide dnine, ’ I jiiayed, “ although 
not yet 


I may lejiair the viitue which I feel 
Gone out at touch of untuned things and 
foul 

With dialights of Beauty, yet dcclaie 
how soon ’ ” 

‘ I aithless and faint of heail, the \oiee 
leturned, 

“Thou seest no beauty save thou make 
it liisl , 

Min, Woman, Natuu, each is but a 
glass 

Where the soul sees the image of her 
self, 

\ isible echoc'., oflsptings of herself 
But, siiue thou nted’st assui inee of how 
soon, 

W lit till that angel comes who o] ens all, 
The reconcdei he who lifts the atil, 

7 e leunitei, the lest bringer, Death ’ 

I waited, and melhought he came, but 
how, 

Or in what shape, T doubted, foi no sign, 
Py loueli or maik, he ga\e me as ht 
passe d 

Only I knew i lily that I ht Id 
Suapt sh( it below the head and shuvcllcd 
up , 

Ihen Lurne 1 niv Ciuide and luoktd at me 
unseiled, 

' And I liehcld no face of matron stein, 

But that enchantment I nid ft dowedeist. 
Only moie fan, moie eleai to eve and* 
biain, 

lleightined ind chastened by a house 
hold ehiim , 

She sunled, uui “ Wnirh is faiici, ’ saiel 
hei e}es, 

“The hag’s umeal hloiimel or mine? 


ALADDIN 

W'hfv I was a beggarly boy, 

And lived in i cellar damp, 

I had not a fiieml noi a toy, 

But 1 had \laddin s lamp , 

When I could not sleep for the cold, 
I had fire enough in my brain, 
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And buUded, with roofs of gold. 

My beautiful castles in Spam ! 

Since then I have toiled day and night, 

I have money and power good store, 
But I’d give all my lamps of silver 
blight 

For the one that is mine no more; 
Take, Fortune, whatever you choose, 
You gave, and may snatch again ; 

I have nothing ’Iw'ouUl pain me to lose, 
For I own no more castles in Spain ! 


AN INVITATION 

Id J. 1. 11. 

Nine years have slipt like hour-glass 
sand 

From life’s still-emptying globe away, 
Since last, dear friend, I clasped your 
hand, 

And stood upon the impoverished land. 
Watching the steamer down the bay. 

I held the token which you gave. 

While slowly the smoke-pennon curled 
O’er the vague lim ’tween sky and 
wave, 

And shut the distance like a grave, 
Leaving me m the colder world; 

The old, worn world of hurry and heat. 
The young, fresh w<‘ild of thought and 
scope; 

While you, where beckoning billows fleet 
Climb far sky-bcaches still and sweet. 
Sank waveiing down the ocean-slope. 

You sought the new world in the old, 

1 found the old world m the new, 

All that our human hearts can hold. 

The inward world of deathless mould, 
The same that Father Adam knew. 

He needs no .ship to cross the tide. 

Who, in the lives about him, sees 
Fair window-prospects opening wide 
O’er history’s fields on every side, 

To Ind and Egypt, Rome and Gieecc, 


Whatever moulds of various brain 
E’er shaped the world to weal or woe, 
Whatever empires’ wax and wane, 

To him that hath not eyes in vain, 

Our villagc-microcosni can show. 

Come b-ick our ancient walks to tread, 
Dear haunts of l<iA oi scattered fiicnds, 
Old Harvard's scholar f.ictoiics red, 
Where song .an«l smoke and laughter sped 
The nights to pioctor-luuntcd en«ls. 

Constant aie all oui foimei loves, 
Unchanged the icehouse-gmlU d pond, 

Its hcmlotk glooms, its shadowy coves, 
W’here floats the coot and never moves, 
Its slopes of long-tamed green beyond. 

Oui old familiars aic not laid. 

Though sinpt oui wands anti sunk our 
books ; 

'I'hcy betkon, not to be gainsaid, 

Where, round broad meads that mow'ers 
wade, 

'I'lie Chailcs his steel-blue sk kle ciooks. 

Where, as the cloudbe*igs easiwaid blow. 
From glow to gloom the hillsides shift 
'Iheir plumps of orchard-trees aiow, 
Iheii lakes of r}e that w'avc ami flow. 
Their snowy wliiteweod's summer drift. 

There have we watched the W’est unfurl 
A cloud By/antiiim newly bom, 

With flickering spires and domes of 
jicarl. 

And vapoury surfs that tiowil and curl 
Into the sunset’s Golden Horn. 

There, as the flaming Occident 
Burned slow ly down to ashes gray, 

Night pitched o’eihead her silent tent, 
And glimmering gold fiom Ilesper 
sprenl 

Upon the darkened rivei lay, 

Where a twin sky but just before 
Deepened, and double swallows skimmed, 
And from a visionary shoie 
Hung visioned trees, that more and nvore 
Grew dusk as those above were dimmed. 
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Then eastward saw we slowly glow 
Cleai edged the lines of ri>of and spue, 
While great elm masses blacken slow. 
Ami Imdeu neks their lound he ads show 
^gunst a flush nf widening hie 

Doubtful at hrst and fai away, 

The moon flood rrecjis moio wid< and 
wide , 

Up 1 iidgeil beaeh of cloudy giay, 
t urvtd round the eist as lound a bay, 

11 slips and spreads its gradual luU 

Then suddenly, in lurid mood, 

The disk looms lirge o’ei lovvii and tu o 
As upon Adam, led lik« blood, 

’Twnn him and 1 tlen’s happy wood, 
trialetl the commissioned angel's shield 

Ol hi us seek the seaside, ihtle 
fo windir idly as we list, 

Whethei, on rocky headlands ban, 

Sharp etdu hoius, like bicakeis, i<ai 
Ihe ti'’iliiig fiiiigis of guy nnsl. 

Or whether, undei skies full flown, 

I he bn^hlcmng suifs, witli foan y dm, 
Iheir brec/e e aught forelocks backwaid 
blown, 

Against the b aeh’s yellow rone 
Curl slow, and jdunge tuievei in 

And, as we witch thosi cinias toweis 
Hut kan along the lioii/ou s iim, 

“Sad on,” ni si), “may sunniest 
hours 

t-onioy you from this land of ours, 

Since horn my side you bear not him ' ” 

For yeais thrue thiee, wise Iloiaeesaid, 
A poem lare let sduiee bind , 

And love may iipeii in the shade, 

Like oil IS, for nine long seasons liul 
In deepest arches of the mmcl 

Come biek ’ h*ot ours the Old Woild’s 
good, 

The Old Woild’s ill, tliank Gofl, not 
ours, 

But hcic, far belter undei stood, 

The days enforce our native mood, 

And challenge all our manlier powers. 


Kindlier to me the place of birth 
1 hat hrst my tottering footsteps trod , 
Theie may be fairer spots of earth, 

But ill then gloiies are not worth 
Ihe viitue in the native sod 

1 hem e climbs an influence mou benign 
1 hrough pulse and nerve, through heart 
and bioin; 

Sacred to me those fibres fine 
That hrst clas])ul earth. Oh, ne’er be 
mine 

The alien sun and •alien lain ' 

Ihese nourish not like homelier glows 
f>r wUeraig^ offaimliar skies, 

And nature finer bliKims bestows 
f)n the heipetl hush of wintiy sm ws, 

In pastuics dear to ehildhoocl s eyes, 

I ban where Italian earth receives 
Ihe paitial sunshine s, ampler lioons, 
\\heic vines cove fne^es ’nealh the 
e aves, 

Viid, m daik firmaments of leaves, 

1 he Ol inge lifts its gulden moons 


HIE NOMADES 

What Natiue makes in any mood 
lo me IS warranted foi good, 

Though long before I learned to set 
She dul not '■et us mural theses, 

And scoincel to have her sweet capiiees 
btiait waisleoated in you or me 

I, who lake loot and fnnily cling, 
Thought fixedness the only thing ; 

Why Natuie made' the butterflies 
(Ihose ebeams of wings that float and 
hover 

At noon the slumberous poppies ovei,) 

W as something hnklcn iiom mine eyes, 

Till once, upon a lock’s brown bosom. 
Bright as a thorny cactus«blussom, 

I saw a butterfly at lest; 

Then hist of both I felt the beauty; 

’The airy whim, the gnm-set duty, 

Fach from the other took its best. 
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Clearer it grew than winter sky 
That Natuic still had reasons why ; 

And, shifting sudden as a breeze, 

^ly fancy found no satisfaction, 

No antithetic sweet attraction, 

So great as in the Noinadcs. 

Scythians, with Nature not at strife, 
Light Arabs of our complex life. 

They build no houses, plant no mills 
To utilise Time's sliding liver, 

Content that it flow w'aste forever, 

If they, like it, may have their wills. 

An hour they pitch their shifting tents 
Ill thoughts, in feeling.s, and events ; 
Beneath the palm-trees, on the gras.s, 
They sing, they dance, make love, and 
chatter, 

Vex the grim temples W'ith their clatter. 
And make Truth's fount their looking- 
glass. 

A picnic l.ife ; from lo\e to love, 

From faith to faith they lightly move, 
And yet, hard-eyc<l j)hilosophev, 

The flightiest maid that ever hovered 
To me your thought-webs fine ('is- 
covered. 

No lens to see them through like her. 

So w'ilchingly her finger-tips 
To Wisdom, as away she trips. 

She kisses, waves su; h sweet farewells 
To Duty, as she laughs “To-morrow ! ’’ 
That both from that mad contrast borrow 
A perfectness found nowhere else. 

The beach-bird on its pearly verge 
Follows and flies the whispering surge, 
While, in his tent, the rock-stayed shell 
Awaits the flood’s star-timed vibrations. 
And both, the flutter and the patience. 
The sauntering poet loves them well. 

Fulfil so much of God’s decree 
As works its problem out in thee, 

Nor dream that in thy breast alone 
The conscience of the changeful seasons, 
The Will that in the planets reasons 
With space-wide logic, has its throne. 


Thy virtue makes not vice of mine, 
Unlike, but none the less divine ; 

Thy toil adorns, not chides, my play; 
Nature of sameness is so chary, 

With such wild whim the fre.rkish fairy 
I’icks presents for the christening-day. 

SELF-STUDY 

A PRESENCE both by night and day, 
That made my life seem just begun. 

Yet .scarce a presence, rather say 
The warning aureole of one. 

And yet f fell it cvciywhere ; 

Walked T the woodland's aisles along, 

It seemed to biush me with its h.air ; 
Bathed 1, 1 heard a ineiniaid's song. 

How sweet it was ' Imltercu]) 

Could hold fur me a day’s delight, 

A bird could lift my f.incy ui) 

To ether free from cloud or blight. 

Who was the nymph N.iy, I will .see, 
Alethought; and I will know her near ; 

If such, divined, her charm can be, 

Seen and possessed, how tiiply dear ! 

So every magic art 1 tried, 

And spells as numbeiless as .sand, 

Until, one evening, by my side 
I saw her glowing fulness stand. 

I turned to clasp her, but “Farewell,” 
Baiting she sighed, “we meet no more ; 
Not by my hand the curtain fell 
That leaves you conscious, wise, and poor. 

“ .Since you have found me out, 1 go ; 
Another lover 1 must find, 

Content his happiness to know. 

Nor strive its secret to unwind.” 

PICTURES FROM APPLEDORE 

I 

A HEAP of bare and splintery crags 
Tumbled about by lightning and frost, 
With rifts and chasms and storm-bleached 

jags. 
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That wail and growl for a bhip to be 
lost; 

No island, but rather the skeleton 
Of a wrecked and vengeance-smitten 
one, 

Where, rcons ago, with half-shut' eye, 

The sluggish saurian crawled to die, 
Gasping under titanic ferns ; 

Kins of rock that seaward jut, 

Granite shoulders and boulders and snags, 
Rtnmd which, tliough the winds in 
heaven be shut, 

The nightmared tn'ean murmurs and 
yearns, 

Welters, and swashes, and tosses, and 
turns, 

And the dreary black seaweed lolls and 
wags; 

Only lock tiom sliore to sliorc, 

Only a moan thiough the bleak clefts 
blown, 

VVith sobs in the lifts where the c<jarse 
kelp shifts, 

Falling and lilting, tossing and drifting, 
An<l under all a deep, dull r«»ar, 

Dying and swelling, forevermoie,— 

Koek and moan and roar alone, 

And the dicad of some nameless thing 
unknown. 

These make Appledore. 

These make Appledore by night: 

Then there are monsters left and right; 
pyvery rock is a dilfeient monster ; 

All you have icatl of, fancied, dreamed. 
When you waked at night because you 
screamed. 

There they lie for half a mile, 

Jumhled together in a pile, 

Aiul (though you know they never once 
stir) 

If you look long, they seem to be moving 
Just as plainly as plain can be. 

Crashing and crowding, wading and 
shoving 

Out into the awful sea, 

Where you can hear them snort and 
spout 

With pauses between, as if they were 
listeniI^r, 


Then tumult anon when the surf breaks 
glistening 

In the blackness where they wallow 
about. 

• 11 

All this yoti would scarcely comprehend. 
Should you see the isle on a sunny day ; 
I'lien it is simple enough in its way, — 
Two rocky bulges, one at each end, 

With a smaller bulge and a hollo\v be¬ 
tween ; 

Patches of whortleberry and bay ; 
Accidents of open green. 

Sprinkled with loose slabs square and 
gray. 

Like graveyards for ages deserted ; a 
few 

Unsocial lliisllcs ; an elder or two, 
hoanied over with blossoms while as 
spray ; 

And on the whole island never a tree 
Save a score of sumachs, high as your 
knee, 

That ciouch in hollows wheie they may, 
(The cellars where once stood a village, 
men say,) 

Huddling for warmth, and never grew 
Tall enougli for a peep at the sea; 

A general daz/Ie of t>pen blue ; 

A breeze always blowing and playing rat- 
tat 

With the bow of the ribbon round your 
hat; 

A score of sheep that do notliing but 
stale 

Up or down at you evciywhere; 

Three or four rattle that chew the cud 
Lying about in a listless despair ; 

A mediick that makes you look overhead 
With short, sharp scream, as he sights 
his prey. 

And, dropping straight and swift as lead, 
Splits the water with sudden thud;— 
This is Appledore by day. 

A common island, you will .say; 

But stay a moment: only climb 
Up to the highest i-ock of the Lsle, 

Stand there alone for a little while, 
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And with gentle approaches it grows 
subhinc, 

Dilating slowly as you win 
A sense from the sikncc to like it in. 

So wnlc tht lorn.ness, so lucid the air, 
The granite beneath you so savagely bare, 
\ou well might think you were looking 
down 

From som« sky silcmcd mountain’scrown, 
Whose waist belt of pines is wont to tt \r 
Locks of wool from the topmost cloud 
Only be suie you go alone, 

1 oi Gi indcui IS inaccessibly pioiul, 

Vnd nevtr yet has backwaid thiown 
Her \eil to feed the staie of i ciowd , 

To more than one was nevei shown 

That awful front, noi is it fit 

That she, Cothurnus shod, stand lx>wed 

Until the self ai>pioving pit 

Enjoy the gust of its own wit 

In babbling plaudits cheaply loud ; 

She hides hci mountains and her st a 
From the hairitrs of scenery, 

Who hunt down sunsets, and huddle and 
bay. 

Mouthing and mumbling the dying day. 

Trust me, ’tis something to be cast 
Face to face with one s Self at last. 

To be taken out of the fuss and stiife. 
The endless chttcr of plate and knife, 
The bore of books and the bores of the 
sticet, 

Fiom the singular mess we agree to call 
Life, 

Where that best which the most fools 
vote IS, 

And planted hrm on one’s ow n two feet 
So nigh to the great warm heart of (>od. 
You almost seem to feel it laeat 
Down from the sunshine and up from the 
sod; 

To be compelled, as it were, to notice 
All the beautiful changes and chances 
Through which the landscape flits and 
glances, 

And to see how the face of common day 
Is written all over with tender histones, 
When you study it that inlenscr way 
In which a lover looks at his mistress 


lill now you diearaeil not what could be 
done 

With a bit of rock ontl a ray of sun ; 

But look, how fiile tlu lights and shades 
Of keen bare edge and crevice deep ! 
How doubtfully it fides and fades, 

A.nd glows again, yon ciaggy sttep, 

O’er which, thiough eokmi’s dieimicst 
grades. 

The musing sunbe.ims pause and creep • 
Now pink it Idooins, now glimmeis gray, 
Now shadows to x filmy blue, 

Ines one, tiies all, and will not stxy. 

Hut flits from opil hue to hue. 

And runs through every teiid< lest nnge 
Of chinge that seems not lo be thinge, 
So rare that sweep, so nice the ait, 

That lays no sticss on anv jiail, 

Bui shifts and lingcis lud pirmides, 

So soft Ihit sun bii'^h in the west, 

That isks no costliei pigim nts’ auls 
But mingling knobs, flaws, aughs, dints, 
Indiflcient of woist oi best, 

T nchaats the cliffs with wruths ind 
hints 

And giacious preludings of tints, 

Wheic all seems fixed, yet ill evades, 

Vml indefinably ptivades 
Perpetual movement with perjictual icst 1 

III 

Away northeast is Boone Island light; 
You might mistake it for a ship. 

Only it stands too plumb u|)right. 

And like the others does not <slip 
Behind the sea’s unsteady brink , 

Though, if a ekiud shade chance to dip 
Upon It a moment, twill suddenly sink, 
Levelled and lost in the darkened mam, 
Till the sun builds it suddenly up again, 
As if with a lub of Aliddin’s lamp 
On the mainland you see a misty camp 
Of mountains pitched tumultuously • 
That one looming so lung and laige 
Is Saddleback, and that ixnnt you see 
Ovei yon low and lounded marge. 

Like the boss of a sleeping giant’s taige 
Laid over his breast, is Ossipee ; 

That shadow theie may be Kearsai^e; 
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That must hi. Cjieit Ilaystaclv j I lo\e 
these n-imes, 

Wheiewith hi lonely farmer tames 
ISiature to mule comp inion^lup 
W ith his own iniiiii s domestic mood, 

And stiives the smly woild to clip 
In the aims of finnliai habitude 
*Tis well Ik could not contrive to make 
A Savon of Ai^imcuticus 
lie glowi rs ihciv to the north of us, 
Wrapt 111 his blanket «)f blue ha/e, 
Unionscrtibly savipt, and scoins to take 
I he vhite mill’s baptism oi his way^. 
Hun hist on shnri the coaster divini s 
Ihioiij,h till eaih gri\, ind sees him 
shikc 

The moining mist fioin his scilp lock of 

JillUS , 

Hun first the skipper make out in the 
west, 

1 It the c IIbest sunstieik shoots irtmu- 
1 )US, 

Plashing with orange the palpitant lines 
or mutable billow, iitst after crest. 

And imiimiirs A^vmntun^^ 

As if it n ere the name of a saint 
Hut IS thit a iiiountam playing cloud, 

Or a cloud pi lymg mountain, just there, 
so faint ? 

I ook along over the low right shoulder 
Of Agamenticus into that crowd 
Of brassy Ihundtrheads behind it; 

Now you have caught it, but, cie you aie 
oldei 

By half an houi, you will lose it and find it 
A score of times, while you look tis 
gone, 

And, just as you’a e given it up, anon 
It IS thtie again, till your weaiy eyes 
Fancy thty ste U waver and use, 

\\ ith its brother clouds ; it is Agiochook, 
There if yon seek not, and gone it you 
look, 

Ninety miles off as the e igle flies 

But mountains make not all the shore 
The mainland shows to Appledore; 

Eight miles the heaving water spreads 
To a long, low coast with lieachcs and 


That nin through uniniagined mares. 

As the lights and shades and magical 
hares 

Put them away oi bung them near, 
Shimmering, sketched out for thnty miles 
Between two iapes that waser like 
tliK ads, 

4 nd sink in the ocean, and reappear, 
Cnimbkd and mtlled to little isles, 

With filmy tiees, that seem the mere 
Half fancies of diowsy atmosphere ; 

And see the Ixaih theie, avheie it is 
hlat as a thiesliing fluoi, 1>caten and 
packed 

With the flashing flails of weariless seas, 
How it lifts anrl looms to a piecipice, 
O’er whose square front, a dream, no 
raoie. 

The stee|H ncfl sand stupes seem to poui, 
A mmmuilcss \isjon of cataiact, 

Von almost fancy you hear i roar, 
litful and faint fiom the distaiue wander¬ 
ing. 

But ’tis only the blind old ocean maundet- 
ing, 

Raking the shingle to .and fro, 

Aimlessly cluiehmg and letimg go 
The kelp haired sedges of Appledore, 
Slipping down with a sleepy foigetting. 
And anon his ponderous shoukler setting, 
With a deep, hoarse pant against Apple- 
dole 

Eastward as far as the eje can sec, 

Still eastwaid, eastwud, endlessly, 

Ihc spaikle and tiemoi of pm pie sea 
That rises hefote you, a flickeiing hill, 
On and on to the shut ot the sky, 

And iKyond, you fancy it sloping until 
1 he same muliiludinous throb and thrill 
I hat vibiate under your di/zy eye 
In ripples of oiange and pink are sent 
Where the poppied sails doze on thi 
yard, 

And the clumsy junk and pioa he 
Sunk deep with precious woods and nard 
’Mid the palmy isles of the Orient. 

Those leaning towers of clouded white 
On the farthest bnnk of doubtful ocean, 
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That shorten and shorten out of sight, 

Yet seem on the selfiiame spot to stay, 
Receding with a motionless motion, 
Fading to dubious films of gray, 

Lost, dimly found, then vanished wholly, 
Will rise again, the great world under, 
First films, then towers, then high-heaped 
clouds. 

Whose neailng outlines sharpen slowly 
Into tall ships with cobweb shrouds, 

'Phat fill long Mongol eyes with wonder. 
Crushing the violet wave to spray 
Past some low headland of Cathay ;— 
What was that sigh which seemed so 
near. 

Chilling your fancy to the core ? 

'Tis only the sad old sea you hear, 

That seems to seek forevenmorc 
Something it cannot find, and so. 

Sighing, seeks on, and tells its woe 
To the pitiless breakers of Appledore. 

V 

How looks Appledore in a storm ? 

1 have seen it when its crags seemed 
frantic. 

Butting against the mad Atlantic, 
When surge on surge would heap enorme. 
Cliffs of emerald topped with snow, 
That lifted and lifted, and then let go 
A great white avalanche of thunder, 

A grinding, blinding, deafening ire 
Monadnock might have trembled under; 
And the islaiid, whose rock-roots 
pierce below 

To where they arc wanned with the 
central fire, 

You could feel its granite fibres racked, 
As it seemed to plunge with a shudder 
and thrill 

Right at the breast of the swooping 
hill, 

And to rise again snorting a cataract 
Of rage-froth from every cranny and 
ledge, 

While the sea drew its breath in 
hoarse and deep, 

And the next vast breaker curled its edge, 
Gathering itself for a mightier leap. 


North, east, and south there are reefs 
and breakers 

You would never dream of in smooth 
weather, 

That toss and gore the sea for acres, 
Bellowing and gxiashing and snarling 
together; 

I.ook northward, where Duck Islaml 
lies, 

And over its crown you will sec arise. 

Against a background of slaty skies, 

A vow of pillais .still and while. 

That glimmer, and then are gone from 
sight, 

As if the moon should suddenly kiss, 
While you crossed the gusty desert by 
night, 

'Pile long colonnades of Fersepolis ; 

l.ook southward for W'hitc Island light. 
The lantern sland.s ninety feet o’er the 
tide ; 

There is first a half-mile of tumult and 
fight, 

Of dash and roar and tumble .ind 
fright, ^ 

And surging bewilderment wild and 
wide. 

Where the breakers struggle left and 
right, 

Then a mile or moic of rushing sea,. 

And then the lightlKiusc slim and lone; 

And whenever the weight of ocean is 
thrown 

Full and fair on White Lslaiul head, 

A great mist-jotun you will see 
Lifting himself up silently 

High and huge o’er the lighthousa top, 

With hands of wavering s}iray outsprc.ad, 
Groping after iHe little lower, 

That seems to shrink and shot ten and 
cower, 

Till the monster’s arms of a sudden 
drop, 

And silently and fruitlessly 
He sinks back into the sea. 

You, meanwhile, where drenched you 
stand, 

Awaken once moro to the rush and 
roar, 
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And on the rock-point tighten yonr band, 
As you turn and see a vdley deep, 

That wa*! not there a moment before, 
Suck rattling down between you and a 
heajj 

Of toppling billow, whose instant fall 
Must sink the whole island once for all, 
Or watch the silenler, slcallhicr seas 
Feeling their way to you more and 
more; 

If they once should clutch you high as the 
knees, 

They would whirl you down like a sprig 
of kelp, 

Beyond all reach of hope 01 help ; 

And such in a storm is Appletloie. 

VI 

’Tis the sight of a lifetime to behold 
The great shorn sun as you see it now, 
Across eight miles of undulant gold 
That widens landward, weltered and 
lolled. 

With freaks of shadow ami crimson 
stains ; 

. Torsce the solid mountain biow 
As it notches the dislv, and gains and 
gains 

Until thcie comes, you scarce know 
% when, 

A tremble of fne o'er the parted Ups 
Of cloud and mountain, which sanishes ; 
‘ then 

From the body of day the sun-soul slips 
' And the face of earth darkens ; but now 
the stiips 

Of western vapour, straight and thin, 
From which the hoiizon's sw'crvings win 
A giace of contrast, take fire and bum 
Like splinters of touchwood, whose edges 
a mould 

Of ashes o’erfeathers ; noithward turn 
For an instant, and let your eye grow 
cold 

On Agamcnticus, and when once more 
You look, *tis as if the land-breeze, 
growing, 

From the smouldering brands the film 
were blowing, 

1* 


And brightening them down to the very 
core; 

Yet they momently cool and dampen and 
deaden, 

The crimson turns golden, the gold toms 
leaden, 

Hardening into one black bar 
O’er which, from the hollow heaven afar. 
Shoots a splinter of light like diamond. 
Half seen, half fancied ; by and by 
Beyond whatever is most beyond 
In the uttermost waste of desert sky. 
Glows a star; * 

\nd over it, visible spirit of dew,— 

Ah, stir not, speak not, holil your 
• breath, 

Or surely the miracle vanisheth,— 

The new moon, tranced in un'-ptakabic 
blue ' 

Ko flail illusion ; this were tiue. 

Rather, to call it the canoe 
Hollowed out of a single pearl, 

That floats us from the Present’s whirl 
Back to those beings which were ours, 
When wishes were winged things like 
poweis! 

Call it not light, that mystery tender, 
Which broods upon the brooding ocean, 
That flush of ccslasied surrender 
To indefinable emotion, - 
That glor)', mellower than a mist 
Of peat I dissolved with amethyst, 

Which rims Squaic Rock, like what they 
paint 

Of mitigated heavenly splendour 
Round the stern forehead of a Saint! 

No more a vision, reddened, largened, 
The moon dips toward her mountain 
nest, 

And, fringing it with palest argent. 

Slow sheathes neisclf lichind the mar- 
gent 

Of that long cloud-bar in the West, 
Whose nether edge, erelong, you see 
The silvery chrism in turn anoint. 

And then the tiniest rosy point 
Touched doubtfully and timidly 
Into the dark blue’s chilly strip, 

As some mute, wondering thing below*, 

a c 
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Awakened by the thrilling glow, 

M^ht, liKiking up, see Dian dip 
One lucent foot’s delaying tip 
In I^tmian fountains long ago. 

Knew you what silence was l)efore ? 

Here is no staitle of dreaming bird 
'I'hat sings in his sleep, or stiives to sing; 
Heie is no sough of branches stiried, 

Nor noise of any living thing, 

Such as one hears by night on shore ; 
Only, now and then, a sigh. 

With fickle intervals lietvieen. 

Sometimes far, and sometimes nigh. 

Such as Andromeda might have heaid. 
And fancied the huge sea-beast unseen 
Turning in sleep ; it is the sea 
That welters and wavers uneasily 
Round the lonely icefsof Appledoie. 

THE WIND-HARr 

I TREASURK in secret some long, fine hair 
Of tendeVest bronn, but so inwardly 
golden 

I half used to fancy the sunshine there, 

So shy, so shifting, so waywardly rare. 
Was only caught for the moment and 
hoi den 

\Vhile I could* say Dearest! anrl kiss it, 
and then 

In pity let go to the summer again. 

I twisted this magic in gossamer stiings 
Over a wind-harp’s Delphian hollow ; 
'I'hen called to the idle breeze that swings 
All day in the pine-tops, and clings, and 
sings 

’Mid the musical leaves, and said, I 
“ Oh, follow 

The will of those tears that deepen my 
words, 

And fly to my window to waken these 
chords.” ‘ 

So they trembled to life, and, doubtfully 
Feeling their way to my sense, sang, 

“ Say whether 

They sit all day by the greenwood tree, 
The lover and loved, as it wont to be, , 


When we—” But grief conr|uered, and 
all together 

They swelled such weii'd murmui as 

I haunts a shore 

Of some planet dispeopled, - “ Never¬ 
more ! ” 

I 

Then from deep in the past, as seemed 
to me, 

'J'he stiings gathered sorrow and sang 
forsaken, 

“ One lovei still w.aits nenth the green¬ 
wood tree. 

But ’tis dark,” and they shuddered, 
“ where lieth she 

Dark and cold ! Forever must one be 
taken?” 

But 1 gro.ined, “ harp of all ruth 
bereft, > 

This Scripture is sadder, —‘ the other 
left ’ ! ” 

There murmured, as if one strove to 
speak. 

And teal’s came instead ; then the sad 
tones wandered 

I And faltered among the uncertain chords 

In a troubled doubt between sorrow and 
words; 

At last with themselves they tpiestioned 
and pondereil, 

“ Hereafter ?-- who knr w'cth ?” and so 
they sighed 

Down the long steps that lead to silence 
and died. 

AUF WIEDERSEHEN 

* SUMMER 

i 

The little gate was reached at last, 

Half hid in lilacs down the lane; 

She pushed it wide, and, as she past, 

A wistful look she backward cast, 

And said,—“ Auftviedersehen ! ” 

With hand on latch, a vision white 
Lingered reluctant, and again 

Half doubting if she did aright, 

.Soft as the dews that fell that night, 

She said ,—Auf wiedersehen 1 ** 
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The lamp’s clear gleam flits up the stair ; 

I linger in delicious pain ; 

Ah, in that chamlier, whose rich air 
To breathe in thought I scarcely dare, 
Thinks she,— An/wirdcrseheu !" .. . 

’Tis thirteen years; once more I press 
The turf that silences the lane ; 
l hear the rustle of her dress, 

I smell the lilacs, and - -ah, yes, 

I hear “ AttJ wiede) sehett! ” 

Sweet piece of bashful maiden art! 

The English words had seemed too 
fain. 

But these —they drew us heart to heart. 
Vet held us ten<lerly apart; 

She said, Aitf ’loicdersehen ! ” 

PALINODE 

AU'I ITMN 

Still thiilecn years : ’tis autumn now 
On field and hill, in hcait and brain ; 
The nakeil tices at evening sough ; 

The leaf to the forsaken bough 
Sighs not, Atif Tt'/ViA; !,ehen ! " 

Two watched yon oriole’s pendent dome, 
'i'hal now is void, and dank with rain, 
And one, —oh, hope moie frail than 
foam ! 

The bird to his descried home 
Sings not, — “ At// iviedeneken ! ” 

The loath gate swings with rusty creak ; 
Once, parting there,, we playeil at 
pain ; 

There came a parting, when the weak 
\nd fading lips essayed to speak 
Vainly,- *‘ Auf toiedersehen / ” 

Somewhere is comfort, somewhere faith, 

• Though th’ou in outer dark remain; 
One sweet sad voice ennobles death, 

And still, for eighteen centuries saith 
Softly,-- “ Aitf toiederschc/i! 

If earth another grave must Ircar, 

Yet heaven hath won a sweeter strain. 


And something whispers my despair, 
That, from an orient chamber there. 
Floats down, ** Ai/f wtedersfAe/t! " 

AFTER THE BURIAL 

I 

YEs, faith is a goodly anchor ; 

When skies are sweet as a psalm, 

At the bows it lolls so stalwart, 

In its bluff, broad-shouldered calm. 

And when over breakers to leewanl 
The tattered surges are hurled, 

It may keep our head to the tempest, 
With its grip on the base of the world. 

But, after the shipwreck, tell me 
What help in its iron thews, 

‘^till true to the bioken hawser, 

Deep dow n among sea-weed and oorc ? 

In the breaking gulfs of soriou. 

When the helpless feet stretch out 
Anti find in the deeps of darkness 
No footing so solid as doubt, 

Then better one spar of Memoiy, 

One broken plank of the Past, 

That our human heail may cling to, 
Though hopcle.s5 of shore at last! 

To the spirit its splendid conjectures. 

To the flesh its sweet dc.spair. 

Its tears o’er the thin-worn locket 
Witli its anguish of deathless hair ! 

Immortal ? I feel it and know it, 

Who doubts it of such as she ? 

But that is the pang'.s very secret, - 
Immortal away from me. 

There’s a narrow ridge in the graveyard 
Would scarce stay a child in his race, 

{ But to me and my thought it is wider 
Than the star-sown vague of Space. 

Your logic, my friend, is perfect, 

Votir moral most drearily true ; 

But, since the earth clashed on her coffin, 
I keep hearing that, and not you. 
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Console if )ou will, I can beai il, 

Tis a well meant alms of breath , 

But not all the preaching since Adam 
lias made Death other than Death 

It is pagan j but wait till you feel it,— 
That jar of our earth, that dull shock 
When the ploughshare of deeper passion 
Tears down to our piimitive rock 

Communion in spirit ’ Foigue me, 

But I, who am eaithy and weak, 

Would give all my incomes from di eamland 
hor a touch of hei hand on my check 

That little shoe m the coiner, 

So worn and wi ink led and brown. 

With Its emptiness confutes you, 

\nd argues } our wi'>dom down 


THE DEAD HOUSE 

Hfre once my step was quickened, 

Ifcie beckoned the opening dooi. 

And welcome thrilled fiom the thieshold 
To the foot It had known before | 

A glow came forth to meet me I 

Prom the flame that laughed in the 
grate, 

And shadows adance on the ceiling 
Danced blither with mine for a mute 

I claim you, old <riend,” yawned the | 
arm chair, 

**This corner, you know, is your 
seat ”, 

“Rest your slippers on me,” beamed 
the fender, 

“ I brighten at touch of youi feet.” 

We know the practised finger,” 

Said the books, “that seems like 
brain ”, 

And the shy page rustled the secret 
It had kept bll I came ag.am 

Sang the pillow, “ My down once 
quivered 

On nightingales’ throats that flew 


Through moonlit gardens of Hafiz 
1 o gather quaint dreams for you 

Ah me, where the Past sowed heart s ease, 
1 he Present plucks rue for us men ' 

I come back • that scar unhealing 
Was not in the churchyard then 

But, I think, the house is unaltered, 

I will go and beg to look 
At the rooms that weie once familial 
To my life as its bed to a brook 

Unaltered ' Alas for the sameness 
That makes the change but more • 

’Tis a dead man I set in the minors, 

'Tis his treid that chills the floor ' 

To learn such a simple lesstm, 

Need I go to Pans aii I Rome, 

That the many make the household. 

But only one the home * 

I was just a womanly piescncc, 

An infliunce unexpicst, 

But a rose she had woin, on mj gravestxl 
Weie more than long life with the rest * 

'Twas a smile, twas a garment s rustle, 
Twas nothing that I can phiase, 

But the whole dumb dwelling giew 
conscious, 

And put on her looks and ways 

Weie it mine I would close the shutters. 
Like lids when the life is fled, 

\nd the funeial hie should wind it, 

This corpse of a home that is dead 

For It died that autumn morning 
When she, its sotil, was borne 
1 o he all dark on the hillside 
That looks over woodland and corn. 


A MOOD 

1 GO to the ridge in the foiest 
1 haunted in days gone by, 

But thou, O Memory, pouresf 
No magical drop in mine eye. 

Nor the gleam of the secret restorest 
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That hath faded from earth and £>ky : 

A Presence autumnal and sot)er 
Invests every rock and tree, 

And the aureole of October 
Lights the maples, but darkens me. 

Pine in the distance, 

Patient through sun or rain. 

Meeting with graceful persistence, 

With yielding but rooted resistance, 

The northwind’s wrench and slrsun, 

No memory of past existence 
Prings thee pain ; 

Hight for the zenith beading, 

Friendly with heat or cold, 

Thine arms to the influence spreading 
Of the heavens, just from of old, 

Thou only aspirest the more, 

Unregretful the old leaves shedding 
That fringed thee with music before. 
And deeper thy roots embedding 
In the grace and the beauty of yore; 
Thou sigh'st not, “ Alas, I am older, 
The green of last summer is scar ! *’ 

But loftier, hopefuller, bolder, 

Winnest broader horizons each year. 

To me ’tis not cheer thou art singing : 
There’s a sound of the sea, 

O mournful tree, 

In thy boughs forever clinging, 

And the far-off roar 
Of waves on the shore 
A shattered vessel flinging. 

As thou musest still of the ocean 
On which thou must float at last. 

And seem’st to foreknow 
Tlie shipwreck’s woe 
And the sailor w'renched from the broken 
mast, 

Do 1 , in this vague emotion. 

This sadness that will not pass. 

Though the air throb with wings. 

And the field laughs and sings, 

Do I forebode, alas ! 

The ship-^uilding longer and wearier, 
The voyage’s struggle and strife, 

And then the darker and drearier 
Wreck of a broken life ? 


THE VOYAGE TO VINLAND 

I 

MORN’S BECKONERS 

Now Biom, the son of Heriulf, had ill. 
days 

Because the heart within him seethed ' 
with blood 

That would not be allayed with any toil, . 
Whether of war or hunting or the oar. 

But was anhungered for some joy untried : 

For the brain grew not weary with the 
limbs. 

But, while they slept, still hammered like 
a Troll, , 

Building all night a bridge of solid dream 
Between him and some purpose of his 
soul. 

Or will to find a purpose. With the 

dawn ' 

The sleep-laid timbers, crumbled to soft 
mist. 

Denied all foothold. But the dream 
remained. 

And every night with yellow’bearded 
kings 

His sleep was haunted,—^mighty men of . . 
old, 

Once young as he, now ancient like the 
gods, 

And safe as stars in all men’s memori«i. ^ • 
Strange sagas read he in their sea^blue 
oyes 

Cold as the sea, grandly compassionless)' ; 
Like life, they made him eager and then ^ 
mocked. » ; - 

Nay, broad awake, they would not let 
him be j - ' ’ 

They shaped themselves gigantic in tht 
mist, 

They rose far-beckoning in the lamps of- > ^ 
heaven, V 

They whispered invitation in the winds, . 4 '^'> 
And breath came from them, 

» than the wind, . 

To strain the lagging sails of his 
Till that grew passion which before vftt; .‘'V 
. -wish,. .. ^ .V": 
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And youth seemed all too costly to be 
staked 

On the soiled cards wherewith men 
played their game, 

Letting Time pocket up the larger life, 

Ix>st with base gain of laimcnt, fo^, 
and roof. 

“What helpcth lightness of the feet?” 
they said, 

“ Oblivion runs with swifter foot than 
they; 

Or strength of sinew ? New men come 
as strong, 

And those sleep nameless ; oi renown in 
war? 

Swords grave no name on the long- 
memoried rock 

But moss shall hide it; they alone w 1 u> 
wring 

Some secret purpose fiom the unwilling 
gods 

Survive in song for yet a little while 

To vex, like us, the dieams of later men, 

Ourselves a dream, and dreamlike all we 
did.” 


thorwald’s lay 

So Biorn went comfortless but foi his 
thought, 

And by his thought the moie dis¬ 
comforted, 

Till Eric Thurlson kept his Yule-tide 
feast: 

And thither came he, called among the 
rest. 

Silent, lone-minded, a church-door to 
miith : 

But, ere deep draughts forbade such 
serious song 

As the grave Skald might chant nor aftoi 
blush. 

Then Eric looked at Thor'Ovald wheie he 
sat 

Mute as a cloud amid the stormy hall, 

.Vnd said ; “ O Skald, sing now an olden 
song. 

Such as our fathers heard who led great 
lives; 


And, as the bravest on a shield is borne 
Along the waving host that shouts him 
king, 

So rode their thrones upon the thronging 
.seas ! •’ 

Then the old man arose; white-haired 
he stood, 

'White-bearded, and with eyes that looked 
afar • 

From their still region of perpetual snow. 
Beyond the little smokes and stiis of 
men : 

Ills head was bowed with gathered fl.ikes 
of years, 

As winter bends the sea-foieboding June, 
But something tnurnjihed m his brow and 
eye, 

Wliich whoso saw it could not sec and 
crouch : 

r,oud rang the emptied beakers as he 
mused. 

Brooding his eyried thoughts ; then, as 
an eagle 

Circles smooth-winged .xbose the wiml- 
vexed woods. 

So wheeled his soul into the air of song 
I High o’er the stormy hall ; and thus he 
sang: 

“The flctcher fox hisaiiow-shalt picks out 
Wood closest-grained, long-seasoned, 
straight as light; 

And fiom a quiver full of siuh as these 
The wary bowman, matched against his 
peels. 

Long doubling, singles yet once more the 
besU 

Who is it needs such flawkss shafts as 
Fate ? 

What archer of his Arrows is so choice, 

< )r hits the while so surely ? They aie 
men, 

7 'he chosen of her quixer; nor fox liei 
Will every reed sulfice, or cioss-giained 
stick 

At random fiom life’s vulgai fagot 
plucked: 

Such answer household ends; but .she 
will have 

Souls straight and clear, of toughest 
fibre, sound 
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Down to the heiirt ul' heart; from those 
she strips 

All needless stuff, all snpwood ; seasons 
them; 

From circumstance untoward feathers 
plucks 

Crumpled and cheap; and liarbs with 
iron will : 

'I’he hour that j)asses is her rjuiver-boy : 

When she draws bow, ’tis not across the 
wind, 

Nor 'gainst the sun her haste-snatched 
arrow sings, 

For sun and wind have plighted faith to 
her : 

Ere men have heard the sinew twang, 
behold 

In the butt’s heart her trembling mes- 
seiigei ! 

“ The song is old and simple that I sing; 

But old and simple are despised as cheap. 

Though hardest to achieve of Imman 
things : 

Good were the days of yore, when men 
were tried 

By ring of shields, as now by ring of 
words ; 

But while the gods are left, and hearts of 
men. 

And wide 'oored ocean, still the days 
are g id. 

Still o’er tlie rth hastes Opportunity, 

Seeking the t 'dy soul that seeks for 
her. 

Be not abroad, nor deaf with household 
cares 

That chatter loudest as they mean the 
least; 

Swift-willed is thrice-willed ; late means 
nevertnore; 

Impatient Is her foot, nor turns again.” 

lie ceased ; upon his bosom sank his 
be.rrd 

Sadly, as one who oft had seen her pass 

Nor stayed her ; ami forthwith the froth> 
tide 

()f interiupted was.sail roared along. 

But Bibrn, the son of Heriulf, sat apart ' 

Musing, and, with his eyes upon the fire, I 


Saw shapes of arrows, lost as soon as 
seen. 

“A/Ship,” he muttered, “is a winge<l 
bridge 

That ie<ideth every way to man’s desire, 

And ocean the wide gate to manful luck.” 

And then with that resolve his heart was 
bent, 

Which, like a humming shaft, through 
many a stripe 

Of day and night, across the unpat hwayed 
seas 

, .Shot the brave prow that cut on Vinland 
sands 

, The first rune in the Saga of the West. 

Ill 

oudrida's tropheoy 

I'our weeks they sailed, a speck in sky- 
shut se.as, 

Life, where was never life that knew 
itself. 

But tumbled lubber-like in blowing 
whales; 

Thought, where the like had never been 
before 

.Since Thought primeval brooded .the 
abyss; 

Alone as men w'ere never in the world. 

'I'hey saw the icy foundlings of the sea, 

White cliffs of silence, licautiful by day. 

Or looming, sudden-perilous, at night 
I In monstrous hush ; or sometimes in the 
I dark 

, 'rhe waves broke ominous with paly 
gleams 

Crushed by the prow in sparkles of cold 
I fire. 

! 'I'hen came green strijies of .sea that 
> promised land 

But 1)1 ought it not, and on the thirtieth 
’ day 

Low in the w^est were wooded shores like 

I cloud. 

They shouted as men shout with sudden 
hope j 

But Biorn was silent, such strange loss 
there is 
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Between the dceam’^ fulfilment and the 
dream, 

Such sad abatement in the goal attained. 
Then Gudrida, that was a prophetess, 
Rapt with strange influence from Atlantis, 


Leaving theii sons’ sons 
All things save song^ciaft, 
Plant long in growing, 
Thrusting its tap-ioot 
Deep in the Gone. 


sang: 

Her words : the vision was the dreaming 
shoie’s. 


Looms theie the New Land : 
Locked in the shadow 
Long the gods shut it, 
Niggards of newness 
They, the o’er-old. 

Little it looks theie, 

Slim as a cloud-streak; 

It shall fold peoples 
Even as a shepherd 
Foldeth his flock. 

Silent It sleeps now ; 

Great ship-, shall seek it, 
Swarming as salmon; 

Noise of Its numbers 
Two seas shall hear. 

Men from the Noithland, 
Men from the Southland, 
Haste empty-handed; 

No moie than manhood 
Bring they, and hands. 

Dark haii and fair hair, 

Red blood and blue blood, 
There shall be mingled ; 
Force of the ferment 
Makes the New Man. 

Pick of all kindreds, 

Kings’ blood shall theirs be, 
Shoots of the eldest 
Stock upon Midgard, 

Sons of the poor. 

Them waits the New Land j 
They shall subdue it. 
Leaving their sons’ sons 
Space ifor the body, 

Space for the soul. 


Heic men shall grow uj) 
Strong from self-helping; 
Eyes for the present 
Bring they as eagles’. 

Blind to the Fast. 

They shall make over 
C'reed, law, and custom ; 
Drivmg-men, doughty 
Buildeis of empire. 

Builders of men. 

Here is no singe*"; 

What should they sing of? 
They, the unresting ? 
Labour is ugly, 
lAiathsorae is change. 

These the old gods hate, 
Dwelleis in dream-land. 
Dunking delusion 
Out of the empty 
Skull of the Fast. 

These hate the old gods. 
Warring against them ; 
Fatal to Odm, 

Here the wolf Fcnrii 
Lieth in wait 

Here the gods’ Twilight 
Gathers, carth-gulflng; 
Blackness qf battle. 

Fierce till the Old World 
Flare up in fire. 

Doubt not, my Northmen ; 
Fate loves the fearless; 
Fools, when their roof-tree 
Falls, think it doomsday; 
Film stands the sky. 

Over the luin 
See I the promise; 

Crisp waves the cornfield, 
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Peace-walled, the homestead 

Here shall a realm rise 

Wails open-doored. 

Mighty in manhood; 

Justice and Meicy 

1 here lies the New Land ; 

Here set a stronghold 

Yours to behold it, 

Not to possess It; 

Slowly Fite’s ptifect 

Safe without spear 

Weak was the Old World, 

Fulness shall come 

Wearily war-fenced; 

Out of Its ashes, 

Ihen from youi stiong loins 

Strong as the mornmg, 

Seed shall be scattered, 

Men to the maiiow, 

Spnngeth the New. 

Wilderness tameis, 

Beauty of promise. 

Wilkeis of waves 

Promise of beauty, 

Safe in the silence 

Jealous, the old gods 

Sleep thou, till cometh 

Shut It in shadow, 

Wisely they ward it, 

Light to thy lids 1 

Lgg of tht SCI pent. 

Thee shall awaken 

lime to them all 

blame from the furnace, 

Bath of all brave ones, 

Stronger and sweeter 

Cleanser of conscience, 

New gods shill seek it, 
hill It with man folk 

Welder of will 

Wise for the future, 

Lowly shall love thee, 

Wise from the past 

Thee, open handed ! 

Stalwart shall shield thee, 

Here all is all men's. 

Thee, worth their best blood, 

Save only W isdom ; 

King he that wins her , 

Waif of the West' 

Him hill they helmsman, 

Then shall come singers. 

Highest of heart 

Singing no swan song^ 
Birth-carols, rather, 

Might makes no m \ster 

Meet for the man child 

Here any longer; 

Sword 15 not swayer, 

Here e’en the gods are 

Selfish no more 

Mighty of bone. 

MAHMOOD THE IMAGE- 

Walking the New Farth, 

Lo, a divine One 

BREAKER 

Greets all men godlike. 

Old events have modern meanings ; only 

Calls them his kindred, 

that survives 

He, the Divine 

Of past history whieli finds kindred in aU 
hearts and lives 

Is It Thor’s hammer 

- 

Rays m his right hand ? 

Mahmood once, the idol-breaker, spreadeb 

Weaponless walks he; 

of the Faith, 

It is the White Chnst, 

Was at Sumnat tempted sorely* |jt$ the 

Stronger than Thor. 

legend saith. 
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IN VITA MINE KVA 


In the great {vigoda's centre, monstrous 
and abhorred, 

Granite on a thionc of granite, sat the 
temple’s lord. 

Muhmoud paused <a moment, silenced by 
the silent face 

'I'hat, with eyes of stone unwavering, awed 
the ancient place. 

Then the llrahmins knelt l)efore him, by 
his doubt made bold, 

IMedging for their idol’s ransom countless 
gems and gold. 

(lold was yellow dirt to Mahmood, but 
of precious use, 

Since from it the roots of power suck a 
potent juice. 

“ Were yon stone alone in question, this 
would please me well,” 

Mahmood said; “ but, with the block 
there, I my truth must sell. 

“Wealth and rule slip down with For¬ 
tune, as her wheel turns round ; 

lie who keeps his faith, he only cannot 
be discrowned. 

“ Little were a change of station, loss of 
life or crown, 

Hut the wreck w'ere past refrieving if the 
Man fell down.” 

So his iron mace he lifted, smote with 
might and main, 

And the idol, on the jravement tumbling, 

- burst in twain. 

Luck obeys the downright striker; from 
the hollow core. 

Fifty times the Bi-ahmins’ offer deluged 
all the floor. 


INVITA MINERVA 

The Bavdling came where by a river 
grew 

The pennoned reeds, that, as the west- 
wind blew. 


Gleamed and sighed plaintively, as if they 
knew 

What music slept enclranted in each stem. 

Till Pan should chouse some happy one 
of them, 

And with wise lips enlife it through and 
through. 

The Bardling thought, “A pipe is all I 
need ; 

Once I have sought me out a clear, 
smooth iced, 

And shaped it to my fancy, I proceed 

l o breathe such strains as, yonder mid 
the rocks, 

The strange youth blows, that tends 
Admetus’ flocks. 

And all the inaiden> shall to me pay 
heed.” 

The summer day he spent in questful 
round. 

And many a reed he marred, but never 
found 

A conjuring-spcll to free the im))risoned 
sounil ; 

At last his vainly wearied limbs he laid 

Beneath a sacrctl Luirel’s dickering shade. 

And sleep about his brain her cobweb 
wound. 

Then strode the mighty Mother through 
his dreams, 

Saying: “The icc<ls along a thousand 
streams 

Are mine, and who is he that ])Iots and 
schemes 

To snare the melbdies wherew'ith my 
breath 

Sounds through the double pipes of 
Life and Death, 

Atoning what lo men mad discord seems ? 

“He seeks not me, but I seek oft in 
vain 

For him who shall my voiceful reeds 
constrain, 

And make them utter their melodious 
pain; ' 
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lie flies the immortal gifl, for well he 
knows 

His life of life must wi(h its overflows 
h'lood the unthankful pipe, norcome again. 

“ I'hou fool, who tlivit my harmless 
subjects wrong, 

Tis not the singei’s wish that makes the 
song : 

The rhythmic lieaiUy wanders dumb, how 
long, 

>Nor stoops to any daintiest instrument, 
1 'iU, found its mated lips, their sweet 
consent 

Makes mortal breath than Time and Fate 
more strong.” 

THK FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 

I 

Tis a woodland enchanted ! 
lly no sadder spirit 
1 han blackbirds and thrushes. 

That whistle to cheer it 
All day in the bushes, 

This woodland is haunted : 

And in a small dealing, 

Iteyond sight oi healing 
Of human annoyance, 

The little fount gushes, 
h'irst smoothly, then dashes 
Anti gurgles and flashes. 

To the maples ami ashes 
Confitling its joyance; 

Unconsnous confiding, 

Then, silent and glossy, 

Slips winding and hiding 
Through alder-stems mossy, 
Thixiugh gossamer lOots 
Fine as nerves, 

That tremble, as shoots 
Through their magnetised curves 
The allurement delicious 
Of the water’s capricious 
Thrills, gushes, and swerves. 

II 

Tis a woodland enclianted ! 

I am writing no fiction ; 


And this fount, its sole daughter, 

To the woodland was granted 
To pour holy water 
And win benediction; 

In suramer-noen flushes. 

When all the wood hushes, 

Blue d I agon-flies knitting 
To and ftu in the sun, 

With sidelong jerk flitting 
Sink down on the rushes, 

And, motionless sitting. 

Hear it bubble,and lun, 

Hear its low inward singing, 

^\ith level wings swinging 
On giecn ta.sse]]cd rushes, 

To dream in the sun. 

III 

’Ti.s d woodland enchanted ! 

The great August noonlight, 

Through myriad rifts slanted, 

Leaf and bole thickly sprinkles 
With flickering gold ; 

There, in warm August gloaming, 
With quick, silent brightenings, 

From meadow'-lands loaming. 

The firefly twinkles 
His fitful heat-lightnings; 

Theie the magical moonlight 
With meek, .saintly glory 
.Steeps summit and wold ; 

I'herc whip]>oorwills plain in the soli> 
tudes hoary 

With lone ciies that wander 
Now hither, now yonder, 

Like souls doomed of old 
To a mild purgatory’; 

But through noonlight and moonlight 
'I'he little fount tinkles 
Its silver saints’-bells. 

That no sprite ill-boiling 
May make his abode in 
Those innocent dells. 

IV 

’Tis a woodland enchanted ! 

When the phelie scarce whistles 
Once an hour to his fellow, 

And, where red lilies flaunted, 
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l^Uoons from the thistles 
Tell summer’s disastersi 
The buttet flies yellow, 

As caught in an eddy 
Of air’s silent ocean, 

Sink, waver, and steady 
O’er goats’-beard and asters. 
Like souls of dead flowers, 

With aimless emotion 
Still lingering unready 
To leave their old bowers ; 

And the fount is no dumbei, 

But still gleams and flashes, 
And guigles and plashes, 

To the measure of summer ; 
The butterflies hear it, 

And spell-bound are holden, 

Still balancing near it 

O’er the goats’-beard so golden. 

V 

’Tis a woodland enchanted! 

A vast silver willow, 

I know not how planted, 

(This wood is enchanted, 

And full of surprises,) 

Stands stemming a billow, 

A motionless billow 
Of ankle-deep mosses; 

Two great roots it crosses 
To make a round basin. 

And there the Fount rises; 

Ah, too pure a mirror 
For one sick of error 
To see his sad face in ! 

No dew-drop is stiller 
In its lupin-leaf setting 
Than this water moss-lx>undcd; 
But a tiny sand-pillar 
From the bottom keeps jetting, 
And mermaid ne’er sounded 
Through the wreaths of a shell, 
Down amid crimson dulses 
In some cavern of ocean, 

A melody sweeter 
Than the delicate pulses, 

The soil, noiseless metre, 

The pause and the swell 
Of that musical motion: 


I recall it, not see it} 

Could vision be clearer? 

Half I’m fain to draw nearer 
Half tempted to flee it; 

The sleeping Past wake not, 

Beware ! 

One forward step take not, 

Ah! break not 
That quietude rare ! 

By my step unafftighted 
A thrush hops before it, 

And o’er it 

A i)irch hangs delighted, 

Dipping, dipping, dipping its ti emulous 
hail ; 

Pure as the fountain, once 
1 came to the place, ' 

(How dare I draw neaicr ?) 

I bent o’er its mirror. 

And saw a child’s face 
Mid locks of blight gold in it; 

Yes, pure as this fountain once,— 
Since, how much enor ! 

Too holy a minor 

For the man to behold in it 

His harsh, beaided countenance I 

VI 

’Tis a wooilland em hanted ! 

Ah, fly unreturning! 

Yet stay;— 

’Tis a woodland enchanted, 

Wliere wonderful chances 
Have sway; 

Luck flees from the cold one 
But leaps to the bold one 
Half-way; 

Why should I be daunted ? 

Still the smooth minor glances. 

Still the amber sand dances. 

One look,—then away! 

O magical glass! 

Canst keep in thy bosom 
Shades of leaf and of blossom 
When summer days pass. 

So that when thy wave hardens 
It shapes as it pleases, 

Unharmed by the breezes, 

Its fine banging gardens ? 
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llastt those in thy keeping, 

And canst not uncover, 

Enchantedly sleeping, 

The old shade of thy lover ? 

It IS there! I have found it! 

He wakes, the long sleepei! 

'1 he pool is grown deepei. 

The sand dance is ending. 

The white floor sink-^, blending 
With skies that below me 
Are deepening and bending, 

And a child’s face alone 
That seems not to know me, 

With hair that fades golden 
In the heaven-glow round it, 

Looks up at my own; 

Ah, glimpse through the poital 
That ItuU to the throne, 

That (ipts the child’s olden 
Regions IClysinn ! 

Ah, too holy vision 
For thy skirts to be holtlen 
Ry soiled hand of moital! 

It wavers, it scatteis, 

’Fis gone past recalling! 

A tear s sudden tailing 
The inagK tup shatters, 

Hieaks the spell of the waters, 

And the sand cone once more, 

With a ceaseless renewing, 
lU dantt IS pursuing 
On the silvery floor, 

O’er and o’er, 

Witli a noiseless and ceaseless renewing. 
VII 

’Tis a woodland enchanted! 

If you ask me, Whete /r //«' 

I can but make answer, * 

“ Tis past my disclosing”; 

Not to choice is it granted 
By sure paths to visit 
The still pool enclosing 
Its blithe little dancer; 

But in some day, the rarest 
Of many Septembeis, 

When the pulses of air rest. 

And all things lie dreaming 
In drowsy haze steaming 


From the wood’s glowing embers, 
Then, sometimes, unheeding, 

And asking not whither, 

By a sweet inward leading 
My feet are drawn thither, 

And, looking with awe in the magical 
minor, 

I see thiough my tears. 

Half doubtful of seeing, 

The face unpeiverted, 

The warm golden being 
Of a child of five years; 

And spite of the mists and the error, 
And the days overcast, 

Can feel that I walk undeseitcd, 

But foiever attended 

By the glad heavens that liended 

O’er the innocent past; 

Toward fancy or tiuth 
Doth the sweet vision win me? 

Dare I think that I cast 
In the fountain of youth 
The fleeting leflection 
Of some bygone perfection 
That still lingers in me ? 


VUSSOUF 

A STRANGER Came one night to Yussoufs 
tent. 

Saying, “Behold one outcast and in 
dread, 

Against whose life the liow of power isbent. 

Who flics, and hath not where to lay his * 
head; 

I come to thee for sheltei and for fijod. 

To Yussouf, called through all our tribes 
‘The Good.’” 

“This tent is mine,” said Yussouf, “ but 
no more 

Than it is God's; come in, and be at 
peace; 

Freely shalt thou jiartake of all my store 

As I of lli 4 who buildcth ovei these 

Out tents His glorious roof of night aitd 
day; 

And at whose door none ever yet beard 
Nay.” 
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So Yussouf entertained hib guest lliat 
night, 

And, waking him ere day, said: ** Here 
is gold; 

My swiftest horse is saddled for thy 
flight; 

Depart before the prying day grow l)old, ’* 

As one lamp lights another, nor grows 
less. 

So nobleness cnkindleth nobleness. 

That inward light the stranger’s face 
made grand. 

Which shines from all self-conquest; 
kneeling low, 

He bowed his forehead upon Yussoufs 
hand, 

Sobbing: “ O Sheik, 1 cannot leave 
thee -SO; 

I will repay thee ; all this thou hast done 

Unto that Ibrahim wdio slew th> son ! ” 

“Take thrice the gold,” said ^'ussouf, 
“for with thee 

Into the desert, never to return, 

My one black thought shall ride away 
from me ; 

First-born, for whom by day and nighi 
T yearn, 

balanced and just arc all of Gcxl’s 
decrees; 

Thou art avenged, my first-b<)rn, sleep 
in peace ! ” 


THE DARKENED MIND 

The fire is burning clear and blithely. 
Pleasantly whistles the winter wind; 

We are about thee, thy friends and 
kindred. 

On us all flickers the firelight kind ; 
There thou sittest in thy wonted comer 
Lone and awful in thy darkened mind. 

There thou sittest; now and then thou 
moanest; 

Thou dost talk with what wd^ cannot see, 
Ivookest at us with an eye so doubtful. 

It doth put us very far from thee; 


There thou sittest; w'e wouki fain be 
nigh thee. 

But we know that it can never be. 

We can touch thee, still we arc no 
nearer; 

Gather round thee, still thou ait alone ; 
The wide chasm of leason is betw'cen us; 
Thou confutest kin(lne.ss with a moan ; 
We can speak to thee, and thou caiist 
answer, 

Like two piisoncrs through a wall of 
stone. 

Hardest heart would call it veiy awful 
When thou look’st at us and .scest —ob, 
what ? 

If we move away, thou sittest ga/ing 
With those vague eyes at the selfsame 

S])Ot, 

And thou muttcrest, iby hands thnu 
wringest, 

Seeing something,—us thou secst not. 

Strange it is that, in this open In ightness, 
Thou shouldst sit in such a naiiow' cell; 
Strange it is that thou shouldst be so 
lonesome 

Where those are who love thee all so 
well; 

Not so much of thcc is left among us 
As the liiim outliving the hushed liell. 

WHAT RABBI JEHOSHA SAID 

Rabbi Jehosha used to say 
That God made angels every day. 

Perfect as Michael and the rest 
First brooded in ci'eation’s nest. 

Whose only office was to cry 
Hosanna! once, and then to die ; 

Or rather, with lafe’s essence blent, 

To be led home from banishment. 

Rabbi Jehosha had the skill 
To know that Heaven is in God’s will; 
And doing that, though for a space 
One heart-beat long, may win a grace 
As full of grandeur and of glow 
As Princes of the Chariot know. 
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’Twere {rlorious, no doubt, to l)c 
One of the strong-winged Hierarchy, 

To burn with Seraphs, or to shine 
With Cherubs, deathlessly divine ; 

Vet 1 , perhaps, pc^or eartlily clod, 

Could 1 forget myself in (loti. 

Could I but find niy n.ituie’s clue 
Simply as birds and blossoms dt), 

And but f«>r one ra|)t moment know 
*Tis llt\i\tn must come, rmi w'einust go, 
Should win my place as near the throne 
As the peail-angel of its rone, 

And (iod would listen mid the throng 
For my one bieath of perfect song, 

That, in its simple human w ay, 

Said all the Host of Heaven could say. 


ALL-SAINTS 

One feast, of holy days the crest, 

1 , though no Churchman, lov'e to 
keep, 

All-Saints,—the unknown good that rest 
In Clod’s still memoiy folded deep ; 
The br.wely dumb that did their deed, 
And scorned to blot it wdth a name, 
Men of the plain heroic breed, 

That loved Heaven’s silence more than 
fame. 

Such lived not in the past alone, 

Kut thread to-day the unheeding street, 
And stairs to Sin and Famine known 
Sing with the welcome of their feet; 
The den they enter grows a shiinc, 

The grimy sash an oriel bums, 

Their cup of water warms like wine, 
Their speech is filled trom heavenly 
urns. 

About their brow’s to me appears 
An aureole traced in tenderest light, 
The rainbow-gleam of smiles thiough 
tears 

In dying eyes, by them made bright. 
Of souls that shivered on the edge 
Of that chill ford repassed no more, 
And in their mercy felt the pledge 
And sweetness of che farthet shore. 


I A WINTER-EVENING HYMN 
. TO MV FIRE 

I 

Beauty on my-hearth-stonc blazing ! 
To-night the triple Zoioaster 
Shall my prophet be and master: 
To-night will I pure Magian be. 
Hymns to thy sole honour raising, 

I While thou leapest fa.st and faster, 
Wild with self-delighted glee, 

Or sink’st low and glowcst faintly 
I As an aureole still and saintly, 

I Keeping cadence to my praising 
I Thee ! still thee ! and only thee ! 


i Elfish daughter of Apollo ! 

' I'hee, from thy father stolen and bound 
To serve in Vulcan’s clangorous smithy, 
Piometheus (piimal Yankee) found, 
And, when he had tampered with thee, 

I (Too confiding little maid !) 

In a reed’s piccarious hollow' 

Toiour frozen caith convejed ; 

For he swore I know not what; 

Endless case •'hould be thy lot, 

Pleasuie that should never faltci, 

I Lifelong play, and not a duty 
I .Save to hover o’ei the altar. 

Vision of celestial beauty. 

Fed with precious wci'ds and spices; 
Then, perfidious ! having got 
Thee in the net of his devices, 

Sold thee into endless slaveiy, 

Made thee a diudge to boil the pot, 
Thee, Helios’ daughter, who dost bear 
I His likeness in thy golden hair; 

I Thee, by nature wild and wavery, 
Palpitating, evanescent 
As the shade of Dian’s crescent, 

Life, motion, gladness, everywhere ! 

! 

Fathom deep men bury thee 
In the furnace dark and still. 

There, with dreariest mockery, 

I Making thee eat, against thy will, 
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Blackest Pennsylvanian stone; 

But thou (lost avenge thy d(X}m, 

For, from out thy catacomb, 

Day and night thy wrath is blown 
In a withering simoom, 

And, adown that cavern drear. 

Thy black pitfall in the floor. 

Staggers the lusty antique cheer, 
Despairing, and is seen no more ! 

IV 

Elflsh 1 may rightly name thee; 

We enslave, but cannot tame thee; 

With fierce snatches, now and then, 

Thou pluckest at thy right again. 

And thy down-trod instincts savage 
To stealthy insurrection creep 
While thy wittol masters sleep, 

And burst in undiscerning ravage : 

Then how thou shak’st thy Ixicchant 
locks! 

While brazen pulses, far and near. 

Throb thick and thicker, wild witli fear 
And dread conjecture, till the drear 
Disordered clangour every steeple rocks 1 

V 

But when we make a friend of thee. 

And admit thee to the hall 
On our nights of festival. 

Then, Cinderella, who could sec 
In thee the kitchen’s stunted thrall ? 

Once more a Princess lithe and tall, 
Thou dancest with a whispering tread. 
While the bright marvel of thy head 
In crinkling gold floats all abroad, 

And gloriously dost vindicate 
The legend of thy lineage great, 
Earth-exiled daughter of the Pythian god! 
Now in the ample chimney-place. 

To honour thy acknowledged race. 

We crown thee high with laurel good. 
Thy shining father’s sacred wood. 

Which, guessing thy ancestral right, 
Sparkles and snaps its dumb delight. 
And, at thy touch, poor outcast one, 
Feels through its gladdened fibres go 
The tingle and thrill and vassal glow 
Of instincts loyal to the sun. 


vr 

O thou of home the guardian I.ar, 

And, when our earth hath wandered far 
Into the cold, and deep snow covers 
The walks of our New England lovers, 
Their sweet secluded evenmg-star ! 

*Twas with thy rays the English Muse 
Ripened her mild domestic hues; 

’Twas by thy flicker that she conned 
The fireside wisdom that enrings 
With light from heaven familiar things ; 
By thee she found the homely faith 
In whoso mild eyes thy comfort stay’th, 
When Death, extinguishing his torch, 
Gropes for the latcli-siring in the porch; 
The love that wanders not beyond 
His earliest nest, but sits and sings 
While children smooth his patient wings; 
Therefore with thee I love to read 
Our brave old poets: at thy touch how 
stirs 

Life in the withered words ! how swift 
recede 

Time’s shadows ! and how glows again 
Through its dead mass the incandescent 
verse, 

As when upon the anvils of the brain 
It glittering lay, cyclopically wrought 
By the fast-throbbing hammers of the 
poet’s thought! 

Thou murmurest, too, divinely stirred. 
The aspirations unattained, 

The rhythms so rathe and delicate, 

They bent and stiained 

And broke, beneath the sombre weight 

Of any airiest mortal word. 

VII 

f 

What warm protection dost thou bend 
Round curtained talk of friend with 
friend, 

While the gray snow-storm, held aloof, 
To softest outline rounds the roof, 

Or the rude North with baffled strain 
Shoulders the frost-starred window-pane ! 
Now the kind nymph to Bacchus born 
By Morpheus’ daughter, she that seems 
Gifted upon her natal morn 
By him with Arc, by her with dreams, 
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Nicotia, dearer to the Muse 

Than all the grajie’s bewildering juice, 

We worship, unfurbid of thee ; 

And, as her ibcense lluats and curls 
In airy spires and wayward whirls, 

Or poises on its tremulous stalk 
A flower of frailest revery, 

So winds and loiteis, idly free, 

The current of unguided talk, 

Now laughter-rippled, and now caught 
In smooth, dark pixils of deeper thought. 
Meanwhile thou mellowest every word, 

A sweetly unobtrusive third ; 

For thou hast magic beyond wine, 

To unlock natures each to each ; 

The unspoken thought thou canst divine ; 
Thou fill’st the pauses of the speech 
With whispers that to dream-land reach 
And frozen fancy-springs unchain 
In Arctic outskirts of the brain ; 

Sun of all iiimo t confidences, 

■ To thy rays doth the heart unclose 
Its formal calyx of pietenccs, 

Th-it close against lude day’s oflences, 
And open its shy midnight rose ! 

VllI 

Thou boldest not the master key 
With which thy Sire sets free the mystic 
gates 

Of Past and Futme : not for common 
fates 

Do they wide open fling, 

AndjjW'ith a far-heard ring, 

Swing back their willing valves melo¬ 
diously ; 

Only to ceremonial days, 

And great processions of imperial song 
That set the world at gaze. 

Doth such high privilege belong ; 

But thou a postern-door caiist ope 
To humbler chambers of the selfsame 
palace 

Where Memory lodges, and her sister 
'Iloiie, 

Whose lieing is but as a crystal chalice 
Which, with her various mood, the elder 
Alls 

Of joy or sorrow, 

L 


So colounng as she wills 
With hues of yesterday the unconscious 
morrow. 

IX 

Thou sinkest, and my fancy sinks with 
thee : 

For thee I took the idle shell, 

And struck the unused chords again. 

But they are gone who Ibtened wrell; 

I .Some are in licaven, and all arc far from 

I me; . 

I Kven as I sing, it turns to pain, 

And with vain tears my eyelids throb and 
swell: 

Enough; I come not of the race 
That hawk their sorrows in the market¬ 
place. 

Earth stops the ears I best had loved to 
please; 

Then break, ye untuned cliords, or rust 
in peace! 

As if a white-haired actor should come 
liack 

Some midnight to the theatre void and 
black, 

And there rehearse his youth’s great part 
Mid thin applauses of the ghosts, 

So seems it now: ye crowd upon my 
heart, 

And I bow down in silence, shadowy 
hosts I 


FANCY’S CASUISTRY 

How struggles with the tempest’s swells 
That warning of tumultuous bells! 

The Are is loose ! and frantic knells 
Throb fast and faster, 

As tower to tower confusedly tells 
News of disaster. 

But on my far-ofif solitude 
No harsh alarums can intrude; 

The terror comes to me subdued 
And charmed by distance. 

To deepen the habitual mood 
Of my exisitence. 
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Are those, 1 muse, the Easter chimes ? 
And listen, weaving careless rhymes 
While the loud city’s griefs and crimes 
Pay gentle allegiance 
To the (Ine quiet that sublimes 
These dreamy r^ions. 

And when the storm o’erwhelms the 
shore, 

1 watch entranced as, o’er and o’er. 

The light revolves amid the roar 
So still and saintly, 

Now large and near, now nu)re and more 
Withdrawing faintly. 

This, too, despairing sailors sec 
Flash out the breakere ’ncath their lee 
In sudden snow, then lingeringly 
Wane tow’rd eclipse, 

WTiile through the dark the shuddering 
sea 

Gropes for the ships. 

And is it right, this mood of mind 
That thus, in revery enshrined, 

Can in the world mere topics tind 
For musing stricture, 

Seeing the life of humankind 
Only as picture ? 

The events in line of battle go ; 

Tn vain for me their trumpets blow 
As unto him that lieth low 
In death’s dark arches. 

And through the sod hears throbbing 
slow 

The muffled marches. 

O Duty, am T dead to thee 
In this my cloistered ecstasy, 

In this lone shallop on the sea 
That drifts tow’rd .Silence ? 

And are those visioned shores I see 
But sirens’ islands ? 

My Dante frowns with lip-locked mien, 
As who would say, “ ’Tis those, I ween. 
Whom lifelong armour-chafe makes lean 
That win the laurel ” ; 

But where is Truth ? What does it mean. 
The world-old quarrel? 


Such questionings are idle air : 
Leave what to do and what to spare 
I’d the inspiring moment’s care. 

Nor ask for payment 
Of fame or gold, but just to wear 
Unspotted raiment. 


TO MR. JOHN BARTLETT 

WHO HAO SKNl' Mli A SKVF.N-POUNI) 

TRon r 

Fit for an Abbot of Theleme, 

For the whole Caidinals’ College, or 
The Pope himself to sec in dre.nn 
Before his lenten vision gleam, 

lie lies thcie, the .‘•ogdologer ! 

His precious flankti with stai.s bciprent, 
Worthy to swim in Castaly ! 

'I'he friend by whom such gilts are sent, 
For him shall bumpers full be h])cnt, 

His health ! be Luck his fast ally ! 

T sec him trace the wayward brook 
Amid the forest mysteries, 

Where at their shades shy aspens look. 
Or where, with many a gurgling crook, 

It croons its w odland histories. 

I .see leaf-shade and sun-fleck lend 
j Their tremulous, sweet vicissituile 
I To smooth, dark pool, to crinkling 
bend,- ■ 

(Oh, stew him, Ann, as 'twere your 
friend. 

With amorous solicitude !) 

I see him step with caution due. 

Soft as if shod with moccasins, 
Grave as in church, for who plies you, 
Sweet craft, is safe as in a pew 

From all our common stock o’ sins. 

The unerring fly I sec him cast, 

That as a rose-leaf falls as soft, 

A flash ! a whirl! he has him fast I 
We tyros, how that stru^le last 
Confuses and appals us oft. 
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U nfluttered he : calm as the sky 
Looks on our tragi-comeclies, 

This way and that he lets him fly, 

A sunbeanj-bhuttle, then to die 

Lands him, with cool aplomb^ at ease. 

The friend who gave our board such gust, 
Life’s care may he o’erstep it half, 
And, when Death hooks him, as he 
must, 

He’ll do it handsomely, I trust, 

And John H-write his epitaph! 

Oil, born beneath the Fishes’ sign. 

Of constellations hajipicst. 

May he somewhere with Walton «line. 
May Horace send him Massic wine. 

And Burns .Scotch drink, the nap- 
piest ! 

And when they come his deeds to weigh, 
And how he used the talents his. 
One tnnit-srale in the scales he’ll lay 
(If trout had scales), and 'twill outsway 
The wrong side of the balances. 


ODE TO HAPPINESS 

Spirit, that mrcly coniest now 
And only to contrast niy gloom, 

Like rainlxjw - fe.atheied birds that 
bloom 

A moment on some autumn bough 
That, with the spurn (»f their farewell. 
Sheds its last leaves,—thou once didst 
dwell 

With me year-long, and UKakc intense 
Tc> boyhood's wisely vacant d.ays 
Their fleet but all-sufficing grace 
Of trustful inexperience. 

While soul could still trnnsflgurc sense, 
And thrill, as with love’s first caress, 

At life’s mere unexpectedness. 

Days when my blood would leap and 
run 

As full of sunshine as a breeze, 

Or spray tossed up by Summer seas 
That doubts if it be sea or sun ! 

Days that flew swiftly like the band 


That played in Grecian games at 
strife, 

And passed from eager hand to hand 
The onward-dancing torch of life ! 

Wing-footed ! thou abid’st with him 
Who asks it not; but he who hath 
Watched o’er the waves thy waning 
path, 

I Shall nevermore 1 >ehold returning 
Thy high-heaped canvas shorewaid yearn- 
ing ! 

Thou first reveal’st to us thy face 
j 'I'urned o’er the shoulder’s parting grace, 
1 A moment glimpsed, then seen no 
j more,— 

Thou whose swift footsteps we can trace 
Away from every mortal door. 

Nymph of the unretuming feet, 

,How may I w In thee lack ? But no, 

I do thee wrong to call thee so; 

’Tis I am changed, not thou art fleet: 
The man thy presence feels again. 

Not in the blood, but in the brain, 

Spirit, that lov’st the upper air 
Serene .and passionless and rare, 

Such as on mountain heights we find 
And wide-viewed uplands of the mind; 
Or such as scorns to coil and sing 
Round any but the eagle’s wing 

Of souls that with long upward beat 
Have won an undisturbed letreat 
Where, poised like winged victories. 
They mirror in ndcntlcss eyes 

The life broad-basking ’neath their 
feet,— 

Man ever with his Now at strife. 

Pained with first gasps of earthly air, 
Then praying Death the last to spare. 
Still fearful of the ampler life. 

Not unto them dost thou consent 
Who, passionless, can lead at ease 
A life of unalloyed content 

A life like that of land-locked seas. 
Who feel no elemental gush 
Of tidal forces, no fierce rush 

Of storm deep-grasping scarcely spent 
’Twixt continent and continent. 
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Such quiet souls have never known 
Thy truer inspiration, thou 
^^^lo lov’st to feel upon thy hiow 
Spray from the plunging vessel thrown 
Glazing the tusked lee shote, the cliff 
That o’er the abiupt gorge holds its 
breath. 

Where the frail liair-brcadth of an if 
Is all that sunders life and death : 

These, loo, are cared for, and round 
these 

Bends her mild ciook thy sistei Peace ; 
These in unvexed dependence He, 

Each ’neath his strip of household 
sky; 

O’er these clouds w’ander, and the blue 
Hangs motionless the u hole day through; 
Stars rise for them, and moons grow 
large 

And lessen in such tranquil wise 
joys and soiiows do that rise 
Within their nature’s shelteied maige ; 
Their hours into each other flit 
Like the leaf-shadows of the vine 
And fig-tree under which they sit. 

And their still lives to heaven incline 
With an unconscious habitude, 
Unhistoried as smokes that rise 
From happy healths and sigh* elude 
In kindred blue of morning skies. 

Wayward ! when once we feel thy lack, 
’Tis worse than vain to woo thee back ! 

Yet there is one who seems to be 
Thine elder sister, in whose eyes 
A faint far northern light will rise 

Sometimes, and bring a dream of 
thee; 

She IS not that for which youth hoped, 
But she hath blessings dl her own, 
Thoughts pure as lilies newly oped, 

And faith to sonow given alone : 
Almost 1 deem that it is thou 
Come back with graver matron brow, 
With deepened eyes and hated breath, 
Like one that somewheie hath met 
Death : 

But “ No,” she answers, “ I am she 
Whom the gods love. Tranquillity; 

That other whom you seek forlorn 


Half caithly was ; but I am bom 
Of the immortals, and our race 
Wears still some sadness on its face : 

He wins me late, hut keeps me long, 
Who, dowered with eveiy gift of passion. 
Ill that fierce flame can forge and fashion 
Of sin and self the anchor strong; 

Can thence compel the driving force 
Of daily life’s mechanic course, 

Nor less the nobler energies 
Of needful toil and culture wise ; 

\\ hose soul IS worth the tcmptci’s lure 
Who can renounce, and yet enduie, 

To him I come, not lightly wooed, 

But w'on by silent fortitude.” 

VILLA FRANCA 
1859 

Wait a little ; do we not wait ? 

Louis Napoleon is not Fate, 

Fiancis Joseph is not Time; 

There’s One hath swifter feet than 
Crime; 

Cannon-parliaments settle naught; 
Venice is Austria’s,—whose is Thought ? 
Mini^ is good, but, spite of change, 
Gutenberg’s gun has the longest lange. 
Spin, spin, Clotho, spin ! 

I achesis, twist! and, Alropos, sevet ' 
In the shadow, year out, year in, 

The silent headsman waits forever. 

Wait, we say ; our yeais are long : 

Men are weak, but Man is strong; 

Since the stais first cuived their rings, 
We have looked qn many things; 

Great wars come and gieat wars go. 
Wolf-tracks light on polar snow; 

We shall see him come and gone, 

This second-hand Napoleon. 

Spin, spin, Clotho, spin ! 
lAchcsts, twist 1 and, Atropos, sevei ! 
In the shadow, year out, year in, 

The silent headsman waits forever. 

We saw the elder Corsican, 

And Clotho muttered as she span, 

While crowned lackeys bore the train, 



THE MINER 




Of the pinchbeck Charlems^ne : 

Sister, stint not length of thread ! 
Sister, stay the scissors dread ! 

On Saint Helen’s granite bleak. 

Hark, the vulture whets his Ijcak ! ” 

Spin, s])in, Clotho, spin I 
Lachesis, twist! and, Atropos, sever I 
In the shadow, year out, year in, 

The silent headsman waits forever. 

The Bonapartes, we know their bees 
That wade in honey red to the knees ; 
Their patent reaper, its sheaves sleep 
sound 

In dreamle&s garners underground : 

We know false glory’s .spendthrift race 
I’awning nations for feathers and lace ; 

It may be short, it may be long, 

“’Tis reckoning - day ! ” sneem unpaid 
Wrong. 

Spin, spin, Clotho, spin ! 

Lachesis, twist! and, Alropo.s, sever ! 
In the shadow, year out, year in. 

The silent headsman waits forever. 

The Cock that wears the Eagle's skin 
Can promise what he ne’er could win ; 
Slavery reaped for fine words sown. 
System for all, and rights for none. 
Despots atop, a wild cLan below. 

Such is the Gaul from long ago; 

Wash the black fiom the Ethiop’s face. 
Wash the past out of man or race ! 

Spin, spin, Clotho, spin! 

Lachesis, twist! and, Atropos, sever! 
In the shadow, year out, year in. 

The silent headsman waits forever. 

’Neath Gregory’s throne a spider swings. 
And snares the people for the kings; 

“ Luther is dead j old quarrels passs; 

The stake’s black scars are healed with 
grass ”; 

So dreamers prate; did man ere live 
Saw priest or woman yet forgive ? 

But Luther’s broom is left, and eyes 
Peep o’er their creeds to where it lies. 
Spin, spin, Clotho, spin ! 

Lachesis, twist 1 and, Atropos, sever ! 
In the shadow, year out, year in, 

'The silent, headsman waits forever. 


Smooth sails the ship of either realm, 
Kaiser and Jesuit at the helm ; 

We look down the depths, and mark 
Silent workers in the dark 
BAilding slow the sharp-tusked reefs. 

Old instincts hardening to new beliefs; 
Patience a little; learn to wait; 

Hours are long on the clock of Fate. 
Spin, spin, Clotho, spin 1 
I^hesis, twist! and, Atropos, sever I' 
Darkness is stroi^, and so is Sin, 

But surely God endures forever ! 


THE MINER 

Down ’mid the tangled roots of chings 
That coil about the central fire, 

I seek for that which giveth wings 
To stoop, not -soar, to my desire. 

Sometimes I hear, as ’twerc a sigh, 

The sea’s deep yearning far above, 
“Thou hast the secret not,” I cry, 

“ In deeper deeps is hid my Love.” 

'They think I burrow from the sun, 

In darkness, all alone, and weak ; 

Such loss were gain if He were won, 

For ’tis the sun’s own' Sun 1 seek. 

“ The earth,” they murmur, ** is the tomb 
That vainly sought His life to prison; 
Why grovel longer in the gloom ? 
lie is not here; He hath arisen.” 

More life for me where He hath lain 
Hidden while ye believed Him dead, 
Than in cathedrals cold and vain. 

Built on loose sands pf ft is sai^. 

My search is for the living gold; 

Him I desire who dwells recluse, 

And not His image worn and old, ; 
Day-servant of out sordid use. 

' ' ' ‘ ll ^ 

If Him I find not, yet I find 

The ancient joy of cell and chuTcit^ , 
The glimpse, the surety undefined, 

' T^e ttitquenched.aiMbW. cl the sed,ip(^;;^ 
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GOLD EGG : A DREAM-FANTASY 


Happier to chase a flying goal 

Than to sit counting laurellefl gains, 
To guess the Soul within the soul 
'I'han to be lord of what remains. 

Hide still, lx»>t Good, in subtile wise, 
Beyond my nature’s utmost scope ; 
Be ever absent from mine eyes 
To be twice present in my hope ! 


GOLD EGG : A DREAM-FANTASY 

now A STUDENT IN SEARCH OF 
THE HEAUTIFIJL FELL ASLEEI* IN 
DRESDEN OVER HERR PROFESSOR 
DOCTOR VlsCHER'S WISSENSCH AFl’ 
DES SCHONEN, AND WHAT CAME 
'niERF.OF 

I SWAM with undulation soft, 

Adrift on Vischcr’s ocean, 

And, from’my cockboat up aloft. 

Sent down my mental plummet oft 
In hope to reach a notion. 

But from the mctaphysic sea 
No bottom was foithcoming. 

And all the while (how drearilj !) 

In one eternal note of B 

My German stove kept humming, 

“What’s Beauty ? ” mused I; “is it tohl 
By .synthesis ? analy.sis ? 

Have you not made us lead of gold ? 

To feed your crucible, not sohl 
Our temple’s sacred chalices i ” 

Then o’er my senses came a change ; 

My Ixiok seemed all traditions. 

Old legends of profoimdest range, 

Diablery, and stories strange 
Of goblins, elves, magicians. 

Old gods in modern saints I found. 

Old creeds in strange disguises ; 

I thought them safely underground 

And here they were, all safe and sound, 
Without a sign of phthisis. 


j Truth was, my oulw.ard eyes wcic 
I closed, 

j Although I did not know it; 

I Deep into dream-land 1 had dozed, 

' And thus was happily transposed 
From proser into poet. 

' .So what I read took flesh and blood, 

I And turned to living creatures : 

I The words were but the dingy bud 

Th.at bl(»()ined, like Adam, fiom the mud, 
'I'o human forms and featurc.s. 

\ 

I saw how /.cus was lodged once more 
By Biiucis and Fhileinon ; 

The text said, “ Not alone of yoic. 

But every day, at every door. 

Knocks still the masking Demon.” 

' Daimon 'twas printed in the book 
{ And, as I read it slowly, 

I The letters stirred and changed, and 
I took 

Jove’s stature, the Olympian look 
Of painless melancholy. 

He paused upon the llueshold worn : 

I “ With coin I cannot pay you ; 

Yet would I fiiin m.ake some return ; 

The gift for cheapnes' «1o not spurn. 
Accept this hen, I pray you. 

“Plain feathers wears my llemera, 

And has from ages olden ; 

She makes her nest in common hay, 

' And yet, of all the birds that l.ay, 

Her eggs alone are golden.” 

I 

He turned, and* could no more be 
seen; 

1 Old Baucis .stared a moment,. 

Then tossed poor Partlct on the green, 

I And with a tone, half Jest, half spleen. 
Thus made her housew'ife’.s comment: 

“The stranger had a queerish face, 

His smile was hardly pleasant, 

And, though he meant it for a grace. 

Vet this old hen of barnyard race 
W’as but a stingy pre.sent. 
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“ She’s quite too old for laying eggs, 
Nay, even to make a soup of; 

()ne only needn to see her legs, - 
You might as well boil down the peg> 

1 made the hiood-hen's coop of! 

“ Some eighteen score of such do I 
Raise every year, her sisters ; 

C’lO, in the woods your fortunes try, 

All day for one poor earthworm pry, 

Anti scratch your toes to blisters !” 

I'hilemon found tlie retie was good, 

And, turning on the poor hen, 

He clapt his hands, and stamped, and 
shooed, 

Hunting the exile tow’rd the wood. 

To house with snipe and moor-hen. 

A jMiet saw and crictl: “Hold ! hold ! 

What aic you doing, madman? 

Spuui you nuue wealth than can lie told, 
The fowl that lays the egg-, of gold, 
llecatise she’s plainly clad, man?” 

To him Philemon: “ I’ll not balk 
Thy will with any shackle; 

Wilt add a burden to thy w'alk ? 

There ! take her without fuithcr talk: 
Ytm’re both but fit to cackle ! ’’ 

Hut scarce the poet touched the biid, 

It swelled to stature legal; 

And when her cloud-wide wings she 
stiricd, 

A w'hisper as of doom w’as heaid, 

’Twas Jove’s boll-bearing eagle. 

As when from far-olf cloiul-bergs spiings 
A crag, and, hurtling under, 

From cliff to cliff the rumour flings, 

So she from flight-foicb(Kling w ings 
Shook out a murmurous thunder. 

She gripped llie poet to her breast, 

And ever, upward soaring, 

Karth seemed a new moon m the west, 
And then one light among the rest 
Where squadrons lie at mooring. 


How tell to what heaven hallowc<l scat 
The eagle bent his courses ? 

The waves that on its bases beat. 

The gales that round it W'ea\ e and fleet, 

, Aie life's creative forces. 

t 

1 * 

Here was the bird’s primcxal nest, 
j High on a promontory 
I Star-pharosed, where she takes her rest 
! I'o brnotl new seons ’neath her breast, 
The future’s unfledged glory. 

I know not how', but I was there 
AH feeling, hearing, seeing; 

It was not wind that stirre<l my hair 
Ihit living breath, the essence rare 
()f uneinliodied being. 

j An<l in the nest an egg of gold 
Lay soft in self-made lustie, 

1 (lazing whereon, what depths untold 
i Within, what inai^els manifold, 

] Seemed silently to master ! 

j Daily such -splendours to confront 
i Is still to me ami you sent ? 

It glowed as when Saint Peter’s front. 
Illumed, forgets its stony wont, 

And seems to throb tianslucciii. 

One saw therein the life of man, 

(Or so the poet found it,) 

The yolk and white, conceive w ho can. 
Were the glad earth, that, floating, span 
- In the glad heaven around it. 

j I knew this as one knows in dteam, 
Wheie no effects to causes 
I Are chained as in our work-day scheme, 
j And then was wakened by a scream 
I That ^ecmed to come from Baucis. 

I “Bless Zeus!” she cried, “I’m safe 
I below ! ” 

First pale, then red as coral; 
j And I, still drowsy, pondered slow, 

, And seemed to find, but hardly know, 

, Something like this for moral. 

t 

I Each day the world Ls bom anew 
I For him who takes it rightly; 
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A FAMIUAR EPISTLE TO A FRIEND 


Not fresher that which Adam knew, 

Not sweeter that whose moonlit dew 
Kntranced Arcadia nightly. 

Rightly ? That's simply: ’tis to see 
Some substance casts these shadows 
Which we call Life and History, 

That aimless seem to chase and flee 
Like wind-gleams over meadows. 

, Simply ? That’s nobly: ’tis to know 
That God may still be met with, 

Nor groweth old, nor doth bestow 
These senses fine, this brain aglow, 

To grovel and forget with. 

Beauty, lleir Doctor, trust in me, 

No chemistry will win you; 

Charis still liscs from the sea: 

If you can’t find her, might it be 
Because you seek within you ? 

A FAMILIAR EPISTLE TO A 
FRIEND 

Alike I hate to be your debtor, 

Or write a mere perfunctory letter; 

For letters, so it seems to me. 

Our careless quintessence should be, 
Our real nature’s truant play 
When Consciousness looks t’other way; 
Not drop by drop, with watchful skill. 
Gathered in Art’s deliberate still. 

But life’s insensible completeness 
Got as the ripe grape gets its sweetness, 
As if it had a way to fuse 
The golden sunlight into juice. 

Hopeless my mental pump I tiy; 

The boxes hiss, the tube is dry; 

As those petroleum wells that spout 
Awhile like M.C.’s, then give out, 

My spring, once full as Arethiisa, 

Is a mere bore as dry’s Creusa; 

And .yet you ask me why I’m glum. 
And why my graver Muse is dumb. 

Ah me 1 I’ve reasons manifold 
Condensed in one,—I’m getting old ! 

When life, once pn.st its fortieth year, 
Wheels up its evening hemisphere, 


The mind’s own shadow, which the boy 
Saw onward point to hope and joy. 

Shifts round, irrevocably set 
Tow’rd morning’s loss and vain regret, 
And, argue with it as we will, 

The clock is unconverted still. 

“ But count the gains,” I hear you say, 

“ Which far the seeming loss outweigh ; 
Friendships built firm ’gainst flood and 
wind 

On rock-foundations of the mind ; 
Knowledge instead of scheming hope; 
For wild adventure, settled scope; 
Talents, fiom surface-ore profuse. 
Tempered and edged to tools for use ; 
Judgment, for passion’s headlong whirls; 
Old sorrows cry.stalled into pearls; 

Losses by patience turned to gams. 
Possessions now, that once were pains; 
Joy’s blossom gone, as go it must. 

To ripen seeds of faith and trust; 

Why heed a snow-flake on the roof 
If fire within keep Age aloof, 

Though blundering north-winds push and 
strain 

With palms benumbed against the pane?” 

My dear old Friend, you’re very wise; 
We always are with others’ eyes. 

And see so clear ! (our neighbour’s deck 
on) 

What reef the idiot’s sure to wreck on; 
Folks when they learn how life has 
quizzed ’em 

Are fain to make a shift with Wisdom, 
And, finding she nor breaks nor bends. 
Give her a letter^to their friends. 

Draw passion’s torrent whoso will 
Through sluices smooth to turn a mill. 
And, taking solid toll of giist, 

Forget the rainbow in the mist. 

The exulting leap, the aimless haste 
Scattered in iridescent wa.ste; 

Prefer who likes the sure esteem 
To cheated youth’s midsummer dream, 
When every friend was more than Damon, 
Each quicksand safe to build a fame on; 
Believe that prudence snug excels 
Youth's gross of verdant spectacles, 
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Through which carthS withered stubble 1 
seen 

Looks autumn-proof as painted green,- 
1 side uith Moses ’gainst the masses. 

Take you the diudge, give me the 
glasses ! 

And, for your talents shajxid with 
practice, 

Convince me fiist that such the fact is; 
Let whoso likes be beat, poor fool. 

On life's hard stithy to a tool. 

Be whoso will a ploughshare made, 

Let me lemain a jolly blade ! 

What’s Knowledge, with hei stocks and 
lands, 

To gay Coujcctuic’s yellow stiands ? 
What’s watching her slow' flock’s increase 
To ventures for the golden fleece? 

What her deep ships, safe under lee. 

To youth’s light craft, that diinks the sea, 
For Flying Islands making sad, 

And fading where 'tis gam to fail ? 

Ah me ! lixpcneme (so we’re told), 
Time’s crucible, turns lead to gold ; 

Yet what’s expellenie won but dross, 
Cloud-gold transmuted to oui loss ’ 

What but base coin the liest event 
To the untiied experiment * 

’Twas an old couple, sajs the poet, 

That lodged the gods and did not know' it; 
Youth sees and knows them as they were 
Before Olympus’ top was bare ; 

From Swampscot’s flats his tye divine 
Sees Yeniis rocking on the biine, 

With lucent limbs, that voniehow scatter a 
Charm that tuins Doll to ('leopaiia; 
Bacchus (that now is scaice induced 
To give Fid’s lagging blood a boost), 
With cymbals’ clang and pards to diaw 
him. 

Divine as Ariadne saw him. 

Storms through Youth’s pulse with all his 
tiaiii 

And wins new Indies in his brain ; 

Apollo (with the old a trope, 

A sort of finer Mislci Pope), 

Apollo— but the Muse forbids ; 

At his approach cast down thy lids. 

And think it joy enough to hear 


Far off his arrows sunging clear; 
lie knows enough who silent knows 
The quiver chiming as he goes; 
lie tells too much who e’er betrays 
The shining Archer’s secret ways. 

Dear Friend, you’re right and I am 
wiong; 

My quibbles are not woith a song, 

And I sophistically tease 
j My fancy sad to tricks like these. 

' I could not cheat you if I would; 

You know me and my jesting mood, 
Meie surface-foam, for pride concealing 
The purpose of my deeper feeling. 

I have not spilt one diop of joy 
Poured in the senses of the boy. 

Nor Nature fails my walks to bless 
With all her golden inwaidncss; 

And as blind nestlings, unafraid. 

Stretch up wide mouthed to every shade 
I By which their downy dream is stiired. 
Taking it for the mother-bird, 

I So, when (toil's shadow, which is light, 
Unheialdcd, by day or night. 

My wakening instincts falls across, 

Silent as sunbeams over moss, 

In my heait’s nest half-conscious things 
btir with a helpless sense of wings, 

Lift themselves up, and tremble long 
I With piemonitions sweet of song. 

. Be patient, and peihaps (who knows?) 

These may be winged one day like those; 

) If thrushes, close-embowered to sing. 
Pierced through with June’s delicious 
I sting; 

If swallows, their half-hour to lun 
Star-breasted in the setting sun. 

At first they’re but the unfledged proem, 
Or songless schedule of a poem; 

When from the shell they’re hardly dry 
If some folks thrust them forth, must I ? 

But let me eml with a comparison 
I Never yet hit upon by e’er a son 
I Of our American Apollo, 

* (And there’s where I shall beat them 
I hollow, 

I If he indeed’s no courtly St, John, 
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AN EMBER PICTURE 


TJut, as West said, a Mohawk Injun.) 

A poem’s like a cruise for whales: 
'I'liiough untried seas the hunter sails, 
His prow dividing waters known 
'I'o the blue iceberg’s hulk alone; 

At last, on farthest edge of day, 

He marks the smoky puff of spray ; 

'Phen with Itent oars the sh.illop (lies 
Po where the basking tjuarry lies; 

Then the excitement of the strife, 

The crimsonetl waves, —ah, this is life 1 

lint, the dead plunder once sccuied 
And safe beside the vessel moored. 

All that had stirred the 1>loo<l before 
Is so much blubber, nothing more, 

(1 mean no pun, nor image so 
Mere sentimental verse, you know,) 

And all Ls tedium, smoke, and soil, 

In trying out the noisome oil. 

Yes, this /s life ! And so the bard 
Through briny deserts, never scarred 
Since Noah’s keel, a subject seeks, 

And lies upon the watch for weeks; 
That once harpooned and helpless 

lying. 

What follows is but weary trying. 

Now I’ve a notion, if a poet 

Heat up for themes, his verae will show it; 

I wait for subjects th.il hunt me. 

By day or night won't let me be. 

And hang abOTt me like a curse. 

Till they have made me into verse, 

From line to line my fingers tease 
Beyond m> knowdedge, as the l^ecs 
Build no new cell till those before 
With limpid summer-sweet run o’er ; 
'Phen, if I neither sing nor shine, 

Is it the subject’s fault, or mine ? 


AN EMBER PICTURE 

How strange are the freaks of memory ! 

The lessons of life we forget, 

While a trifle, a trick of colour. 

In the wonderful web is set,— 


I Set by some mordant of fancy, 

I And, spite of the wear and tear 
I Of time or distance or trouble, 

Insists on its right to be there. 

A chance had brought us together; 

Our talk w.os of matlerh-of-eourse ; 

We were nothing, one to the other. 

But a .short half-hour’s resouicc. 

We si>oke of French acting and actors, 
And their easy, natural way : 

(If the weather, for it was raining 
As we drove ht.me from the pl.iy. 

We debated the social nothings 
Wc bore ourselves so to discuss; 

The thunderous rumour^ of battle 
Were silent the while for us. 

Arrived at her door, we left her 
With a tlrippingly hunied adieu, 

And our wheels went ciunchiiig the 
gra\el 

Of the oak-daikencd avenue. 

As we drove aw'ay through the shadow. 
The caudle she held in the door 
From rain-varnished tree-trunk to tree- 
tiunk 

Flashed fainter, and (lashed no more;— 

Flashed fainter, then wholly faded 
Before wc had passed the wood ; 

But the light of the face behind it 
Went with me and stayed for good. 

The vision of scarce a moment, 

-Vnd hardly marked at the time. 

It comes unbidden to haunt me, 

I ' 

Like a scrap of ballad-rhyme. 

Had she beauty? Well, not what they 
call so ; 

You may find a thousand as fair ; 

And yet there’s her face in my memory 
With no special claim to be there. 

As I sit sometimes in the twilight 
And call back to life in the coals 
(>Id faces and hopes and fancies 

l^jng buried, (good rest to their souls !) 
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Her face shines out in the embers; [ Ixive turned all his to heart's-ease, and 
I see her holilinj; the light, the more 


And hear the ciunch of the gravel 

And the sweep of the lain that night. 

' I'is a face that can never grow older, 

That never can part with its gleam, 

’Tis a giacinus jiossessioii foievei, 

For is it not all a dream ? 

TO 11. \\. 1.. 

ON HIS BIR'IUDAY, 27'lir l-EBRUARY, 
1867 

I NEM> not praise the sweetness of his 
song, 

Wheic limpid verse to limpid \eise 
succeeds 

Smooth as our Chailes, when, feaiing 
lest he wiong 

The new moon’s mirrored skiff, ho slides 
along. 

Full withtmt noise, anil whispers in 
Ins reeds. 

With losing breath of all the winds his 
name 

Is blown alxiut the world, but to his 
friends 

A sw’cetcr secret hides behind his fame, ! 

And Lo\e steals shyly through the loud 
acclaim 

To niui nnir a God bh rs ) on I and 
theie ends. ' 

As I muse backward up the checkeied ^ 
jears ' 

\\ herein so much was given, so much 
was lost, 

iilessings in both kinds, such as cheapen 
tears,— 

Hut hush ! this is nor for profaner ears; 

Let them drink molten pearls nor 
dream the cost. 

Some suck up poison from a sorrow’s 
core, 

As naught but nightshade grew upon 
earth’s ground ; 


Fate tried his bastions, .she but forced a 
door 

Leading to sweeter manhood and more 
sound. ' 

liven as a wind-waved fountain’s swaying 
shade 

Seems of mixed race, a gray wraith 
shot with sun, 

So through his trial faith translucent 
rayed 

Till darkness, half disnatuied so, lie- 
trayed 

A heart of sunshine that would fain 
n’eirun. 

Surely if skill in song the slicais may 
stay 

And of ils jnirposc cheat the charmed 
abyss. 

If oui poor life be lengthcmcd by a lay, 

He shall not go, although his presence 
may. 

And the next age in praise shall double 
this. 

Long days be Ins, and each as lusty- 
sweet 

As gracious natuies find his song to 
be; 

May Age steal on with softly-cadenced 
feet 

Falling in music, as for him were meet . 

Whose choicest veise is luirsher-loned 
thtan he ! 


tup: kuhitingale in the 

.STUDY 

“ CoMK fcnlh !” my catbird calls to me, 
“ And hear me sing a cavatina 
That, in this old familiar tree, 

I Shall hang a garden of Alcina. 

These buttercups shall brim with wine 
' Beyond all Lesbian juice or Massic : 

' May not New Engkind be divine? 

I My ode to ripening summer classic ? 
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IN THE TWILIGHT 


“ Or, if to me you will not haik, 

By Beaver Brook a thtush is linging 
Till all the alder-coverts dark 

Seemsunshine-dapple<l with hi& singing. 

“ Come out beneath the unma&teied sky. 
With its emancipating spaces, 

And learn to sing as well as I, 

Without premeditated graces. 

“What bool your many-volumed gams, 
Those withered leaves forever tuining, 
To win, at best, for all your pains, 

A natiue mummy-wrapt m learning? 

“ The leaves wheiein true wisdom lies 
On living trees the sun are drinking; 
Those white clouds, drowsing through 
the skies, 

Giew not so beautiful by thinking. 

•* ‘Come out 1’ with me the oriole cries, 
Escape the demon that pursues you 1 
And, hark., the cuckoo weatheiviise, 

Still hidingfaither onwaid, wooes you.” 

“ Alas, <1ear friend, that, all niy days, 

Hast ])ourcd from that syiinga thicket 
The quaintly discontinuous lays 
To which I hold a season-‘icket, 

“A season-ticket cheajily boughi 
With a dessert of piKeicd benies. 

And who so oft my soul hast caught 
With morn and evening voluntaries, 

“ Deem me not faithless, if all day 
Among my dusty books I linger. 

No pipe, like thee, for June to play 
With fancy-led, half-conscious fingci. 

“ A bird is singing in my brain 

And bubbling o’er with mingled I 
fancies, 

Gay, tragic, lapt, right heait of Spain | 
Fed with the sap of old romances. 

“ I ask no ampler skies than those 
Ilis magic music rears above me, 

No falser iViends, no truer foes,— 

And does not Doha Clara love me? 


“ Cloaked shapes, a twanging of guitars, 
A rush of feet, and rapiers clashing. 
Then silence deep with breathless stars. 
And overhead a white hand flashing. 

* “ O music of all moods and climes, 

Vengeful, foigiving, sensuous, saintly, 

* Wheie still, between the Christian 

chimes, 

I The Moorish cymbal tinkles faintly ! 

“ O life borne lightly in the hand, 

Koi friend or foe with giacc Castilian! 

* O valley safe in fancy’s land, 

* Not tiamped to mud yet liy the 

I million ! 

I 

I “ Ihid of to-day, thy songs aic stale 
To his, my singei of all weathers, 

I My Caldcion, my nightingale. 

My Aiab soul in Spanish featheis. 

“Ah, friend, these singeis dead so long, 
And still, God knows, in purg.itoiy, 
Give its best sw eetness. to all song, 

To Nature's self her better gloiy.” 


IN THE TWILKJIIT 

Men say the sullen instrument, 

That, from the Mastei’s liow. 

With pangs of joy oi woe, 

Feels music's soul through every fibie 
sent. 

Whispers the ravished strings 
More than he knew or meant ; 

Old summers in its mcraoi-y glow ; 
The secrets of the wind it sings ; 

It hears the Apnl-Ioosened springs; 
And mixes with its mood 
All it diearned when it stood 
In the murmurous ]iine-wood 
Long ago! 

The magical moonlight then 
Steeped every bough and cone; 

The roar of the brook in the glen 
Came dim from the distance blown; 

I The wind through its glooms sang low, 
.iknd it swayed to and fro 
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With delight as it stood. 

In tlic wonderful wood, 

Long ago ! 

O my life, have we not had seasons 
That only said, Live and rejoice ? 
That asked not for causes and reasons, 
But made* us all feeling and voice ? 
\Vhen we went with the winds in theii 
blowing, 

When Natuie and we were peers, 

And we seemed to sluie in the flowing 
Of the inexhaustible years ? 

Have we not fiom the earthdrawn juices 
Too fine for earth’s sordid uses ? 

Have I heard, have 1 seen 
All I feel, all I know ? 

Doth my heait oveiween? 

Or could it have been 
Long ago ? 

Sometimes a breath floats by me, 

An odour from Dreamland sent, 

That makes the ghost seem nigh me 
Of a splendoui that came and went, 
Of a life lived somewheie, I know nut 
In what diviner sphere, 

Of memories that stay not and go not, 
Like music heard once by an ear 
That cannot forget or reclaim it, 

A something so shy, it would shame it 
To make it a show, 

A something too vague, could I name 
it, 

For others to know. 

As if I had lived it or dreamed it, 
As if I had actcvl or schemed it. 
Long ago I 

And yet, could I live it over. 

This life that stirs in my brain, 

Could I be both maiden and lover, 

Moon and tide, bee and clover, 

As I seem to have been, once again. 
Could 1 but speak it and show it, 

This pleasure more sharp than pain. 
That baflles and lures me so. 

The world should once more have a poet, 
Such as it had 
In the ages glad, 

Ix>ng ago! 


THE FOOT-PATH 

It mounts athwart the windy hill 
Through sallow slopes of upland liarc, 

I And Fancy climbs with foot-fall still 
Its narrowTng'cnives that end in air. 

^ By day, a w'armer-heartcd blue 

Stoops softly to that topmost sw'ell; 

Its thread-like windings seem a clue 
To gracious dimes where all is well. 

By night, far yonder, I surmise 

An ampler world than clips my ken, 

Where the great stars of happier skies 
Commingle nobler fates of men, 

I look and long, then haste me home, 
Still master of my secret larc ; 

Once tried, the path would end in Rome, 
But now it leads me everywhere. 

Forever to the new it guides, 

Ftom foimei good, old o\ermiich ; 

What Nature for her poets hides, 

’Tis wiser to divine than clutch. 

The biid I list hath never come 
Within the scope of moi-tal ear; 

My plying step would make him dumb, 
And the fair tree, his shelter, sear. 

Behind the hill, behind the sky, 

Bcliind my inmost thought, he sings ; 

No feet avail; to hear it nigh. 

The song itself must lend the wings. 

Sing on, sweet bird, close hid, and raise 
Those angel stairways in my brain. 

That climb fiom these low'-vaulted days 
To spacious sunshines far from pain. 

Sing when thou wilt, enchantment fleet, 
I leave thy covert haunt untrod. 

And envy Science not her feat 
To make a twice-told tale of God. 

\ 

^ They said the fairies tript no more, 

And long ago that Pan was dead ; 

’Twas but that fools preferred to bote 

] Earth’s rind inch-deep for truth instead. 
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Pan leaps and pipes all summer long, 
The fairies dance each full •mooned 
night, 

Would we but doff our lenses strong, 

And trust our wiser eyes* delight. 

City of Elf-land, just without 
Our seeing, marvel ever new, 

Olimpsed in fair weather, a sweet doubt 
Skctched'in, mirage-like, on the Idue. 

I build thee in yon sunset cloud, 

Whose edge allures to climb the 
height; 

I hear thy drowned bells, inly-loud. 

From still pools dusk with dreams of 
night. 


POEMS OF 

THE WA.SHERS OF THE SHROUD 
October, i86i 

Along a river-side, I know not where, 

I walked one night in mystery of dream ; 

A chill creeps curdling yet beneath my 
hair. 

To think what chanced p'iC by the pallid 
gleam 

Of a moon-wraith that waned through 
haunted air. 

Pale fireflies pulsed within the meadow- 
mist 

Their halos, wavering thistledowns of 
light; 

The loon, that seemed to mock some 
goblin tiyst. 

Laughed ; and the echoes, huddling in 
affright, 

Like Odin’s hounds, fled baying down 
the night. 

Then all was silent, till there smote my 
ear 

A movement in the stream that checked 
my breath; 


Thy gates arc shut to hardiest will, 

Thy countersign of long-lost speech,— 

Those fountained courts, those chambers 
still, 

Fronting Time’s far East, who shall 
reach ? 

I know not, and will never piy, 

Hut trust our human heait for all ; 

Wonders that from the seeker fly 
Into an open sense may fall, 

Ili<le in thine own soul, and surprise 
The password of the unwary elves ; 

Seek it, thou canst not brilK: their 
spies; 

Unsought, they whi.sper it themselves. 


THE WAR 

Was it the slow plash of a w.ading 
deer ? 

Ihil something said, “ This water is of 
Death ! 

The Sisters wash a shroud,—ill thing to 
hear ! ” 

I, looking then, behchl the ancient 
Three 

Known to the Clrcek’s and to the North¬ 
man’s creed. 

That sit in shadow of the mystic Tree, 

Still crooning, as they weave their 
endless brede, 

f)ne song: “Tttne was, Time is, and 
Time shall be.” 

No wrinkled crones were they, as I had 
deemed. 

Hut fair as yesterday, to-day, to-mor¬ 
row, 

To mourner, lover, poet, ever seemed ; 

Something too high for joy, too deep for 
sorrow. 

Thrilled in their tones, and from their 
faces gleamed. 
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** Still men and nations reap as they 
have strawn,” 

So sang they, working at their task the 
while ; 

“ The fatal raiment must be cleansed ere 
dawn : 

For Austria? Italy? the Si‘a-(^)Heon’s 
isle ? 

O’er what (juenched grandeur must our , 
shroud be drawn? j 

I 

“ Or is it for a younger, faner cor^c, I 

That gatluTcd Stales like children round I 
his knees, 

I'hai lamed the wave to be his posting- | 
horse, I 

Feller of forests, linker rif the seas, 
lb idge-builder, hammerer, youngest son 
of Thor’s? 

“What make we, murmuv’st thou? and 
what are we? J 

When em])iies must be wound, we bring I 
the shroud, | 

The time-old web of the implacable 
Three: j 

Is it too coarse for him, the young and 
proud ? 

I'krrth’s mightiest deigned to wear it,— | 
why not he?” 

“Is theie no hope?” I moaned, “so 
strong, so fair! 

Our Fowler whose proud bird would 
brook erewhile 

No rival’s swoop in all our western , 
air! j 

Gather the lavens, then, in funeral file j 
For him, life’s mom yet golden in his 1 

hair ? ! 

I 

“Leave me not hopeless, ye unpitying 
dames! ^ 

I see, half seeing. Tell me, ye who 1 
scanned i 

The -Stars, Earth's elders, still must ] 
noblest aims 

Be traced upon oblivious ocean-sands ? [ 

Must Ilesper join the w'ailing ghosts of 
names ? ” 


“When grass-blades -stiffen with red 
battle-dew, 

Yc deem w'c choose the victor and the 
slain ; 

Say, choose wq them that shall be leal 
and tiaie 

To the heart’s longing, the high faith of 
brain ? 

Vet there the victory lies, if ye but knew. 

“ Three roots bear up Dominion : Know¬ 
ledge, Will,— 

I'hese twain are strong, but stronger yet 
the third,— 

Oljcdience, - ’lis the great tap-root that 
still. 

Knit round the rock of Duty, is not 
stirred, 

Though I leaven-loosed tempests spend 
their utmost skill. 

“Is the doom sealed for Ilesper? ’Tis 
not we 

Denounce it, but the Law' hcfoie all time : 

The brave makes danger oppoitunily ; 

The w'averer, paltering with the chance 
sublime. 

Dwarfs it to peril: which shall Ilesper be? 

“ Hath he let vultures climb bis eagle’s 
seal ? 

To make Jove’s bolls purveyors of their 
maw ? 

Hath he the Many’s plaudits found more 
sweet 

Than Wisdom ? held Opinion’s wind for 
Law? 

Then let him hearken for the dooraster’s 
feet ! 

“ Rough are the steps, slow - hew'n in 
flintiest rock, 

States climb to power by; slippery those 
with gold 

Down which they stumble to eternal 
mock : 

No chafforer’s hand shall long the sceptre 
hold, 

Who, given a Fate to shape, would sell 
the block. 
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•• We sing old Sagas, songs of weal and 
woe, 

Mystic because too cheaply understood ; 

Dark sayings arc not ours; men hear 
and know, 

See Evil weak, see strength alone in 
Good, 

Yet hope to stem God’s fire with walls of 
tow. 

‘ ‘ Time Was unlocks the riddle ot Time 

Is. 

That offers choice of glory or of gloom ; 

The solver makes Tinie Shall Tie surely 
his. 

But hasten, Sisters ! for even now the 
tomb 

Grates its slow hinge and calls from the 
abyss.” 

“ Hut not for him,” I cried, “ not yet for 
him, 

Whose large horizon, westering, star by 
star' 

Wins from the void to where an Ocean’s 
rim 

The sunset shuts the world with golden 
bar. 

Not yet his thews shall fail, his eye grow 
dim! 

“ His shall be larger manhood, saved for 
those 

That walk unblenching through the trial- 
fires ; 

Not suffering, but faint heart, is worst of 
woes, 

And he no base-born son of craven sires, 

Whose eye need blench confronted with 
his foes. 

“Tears may l>e ours, but proud, for 
those w'ho win 

Death’s royal purple in the foeman’s 
lines; 

Peace, too, brings tears; and mid the 
battle-din. 

The wiser ear some text of God divines, 

For the sheathed blade may rust with 
darker sin. 


“ God, give us peace ! not such as lulls 
to sleep, 

But sword on thigh, and brow with 
purpose knit! 

And let our Ship of State to harbour 
sweep, 

Her ports all up, her battle-lanterns lit, 

And her leashed thunders gathering for 
their le.ap ! ” 

So cried I with clenched hands and 
passionate pain. 

Thinking of ilear ones by I'otomac’s side ; 

Again the loon laughed mocking, and 
again 

The echoes bayed far down the night and 
died. 

While waking I recalled my wandering 
brain. 


TWO .SCENE.S FROM THE LIFE 
OK BLONDEL 

AUTUMN, 1S63 

Scene I. — Near a castle in Germany. 

'Twere no hard task, perchance, to win 
The popular laurel .'"or my song; 

’Twere only to comply with sin, 

And own the crown, thougli snatched 
by wrong ; 

Rather Truth’s chaplet let me wear. 
Though .shaq5 as death its thorns may 
sting; 

Loyal to Loyally, T l)ear 

No badge but of my rightful king. 

Patient by town and tower I wait, 

Or o’er the blustering moorland go; 

I buy no praise at cheaper rate. 

Or what faint hearts may fancy so ; 

For me, no joy in lady’s bower. 

Or hall, or tourney, will I sing, 

'fill the slow stars wheel round the hour 
That crowns my hero and my king. 

While all the land runs red with strife, 
And wealth is won by iiedler-crimes. 
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Let who will tincl content in life 
And tinkle in unmanly rhymes ; 

I wait and seek ; through daik and light, 
Safe in my hcait my hope T bring, 

'I’lll I once more ray faith may plight. 

To him my whole soul owns her king. 

When power is filched by drone and dolt, 
And, with caught breath and flashing 
eye, 

Tier knuckles whitening round the bolt, 
Vengeance lean-, c.iger from the sky. 
While this and that the people guess, 

And to the skirts of praters cling, 

Who couit the crowd they should com¬ 
press, 

r turn in scorn to seek my king. 

.Shut in what tower of darkling ch.ance 
Or dungeon of a naiir>w doom, 
Dream’st thou f)f battle axe and lance 
That foi tlie Cros-, make crashing 
room ? 

Come ! with hushed breath the battle 
waits 

In the wild van thy mace's sw'ing ; 
While doubters parley with their fates. 
Make thou thine own and ours, my 
king! 

O, strong to keep upright the old. 

And wise to buttress with the new, 
Prudent, as only are the bold, 

Clear-eyed, as only’S.re the tnie, 

To foes benign, to friendship stern, 

Intent to imp I.aw’s broken wing, 

Who would not die, if death might earn 
The right to kLss thy hand, my king ? 

Scene II .—An Inn near the Chdteau of 
Cluilus, 

Well, the whole thing is over, and here 
I .sit 

With one arm in a .sling .and a milk- 
score of gashes, 

And this flagon of Cyprus mu.st e’en 
warm my wit, 

Since what’s left of youth’s flame is a 
head flecked with ashes. 


I remember I sat in this very same inn,— 

I was young then, and one young man 
thought I was handsome, - 

I had found out what prison King 
Richard was in, * 

And w as spurring for England to push 
on the ransom. 

How I scorned the <lull souls that sat 
gU 77 ling around 

And knew not my secret nor recked 
my derisiort ! 

Let the world .sink or swim, Johif or 
Richard be crowned. 

All one, so the lieor-tax got lenient 
revision. 

How little I dreamed, as I tramped up 
and down, 

That granting oui wish one of Fate’s 
saddest jokes is ' 

I had mine with a vengeance,—my king 
got his crown, 

And made his whole business to break 
other folks’s. 

1 might as well join in the safe old tum^ 
turn : 

A hero's an excellent loadstar,—but, 
bless ye, 

What infinite odds ’twixt a hero to come 

And your only too palpable hero in 
esie ! 

Precisely the odds (.such examples arc rife) 

’Twixt the poem conceived and the 
rhyme we make show of, * 

’Twixt the boy’s morning dieam and the 
wakc-up of life, 

’Twixt the Blondel God meant and a 
Blonde! I know of! 

But the world ’.s better off, I’m convinced 
of it now, 

Than if heroes, like buns, could be 
bought for a penny 

To regard all mankind as their haltered 
milch-cow, 

And just care for themselves. Well, 
God cares for the many ; 

For somehow the poor old Earth blunders 
alpng, 


2 E 
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Each son of hers oilding his mite of 
unfitness, 

And, choosing the sure way of coming 
out wrong, 

Gets to port as the next generation will 
witness. 

Vou think her old ribs have come all 
crashing through, 

If a whisk of Fate’s broom snap your 
cobweb asunder ; 

But her rivets were clinchecl by a wiser 
than you. 

And our sins cannot push the Lord's 
right hand from under. 

Belter one honest man who can wait for 
(lod’s mind 

In our poor shifting scene here though 
heroes were plenty! 

Better one bite, at forty, of Truth’s bitter 
rind, 

Than the hot wine that gushed from 
the vintage of twenty ! 

I see it all 'now ; when 1 wanted a king, 

’Twas the kingship that failed in my.self 
I was seeking,— 

’Tis so much less easy to do than to sing, 

So much simpler to reign by a pt’oxy 
than be king ! 

Yes, 1 think I do see : after all \ said and 
sung, 

Take this one rule of life and you never 
will rue it,— 

’Tis but do your own duty and holrl your 
own tongue 

And Blondel were royal himself, if he 
knew it 1 

MEMORIAL POSITUM 

R. G. SHAW 
1 

Beneath the trees, 

My lifelong friends in this dear spot, 

Sad now for eyes that see them not, 

1 hear the autumnal breeze 

Wake the dry leaves to sigh for gladness 
gone, 


Whispering vague omens of oblivion, 

II ear, restless as the seas, 

Time’s gjim feet rustling through the 
withered grace 

Of many a spreading realm and strong¬ 
stemmed race. 

Even as my own through these. 

Why make we moan 
For loss that doth enrich us yet 
With upward yearnings of regret? 
Bleaker than unmossed stone 
Our lives w'cre but for this immortal gain 
Of unstillo<l longing and inspiring pain ! 

As thrills of Icmg-hushed tone 
Live in the viol, so our souls grow fine 
With keen vibrations from the touch 
divine 

Of noble natures gone. 

’Twerc indiscreet 
To vex the shy and sacred grief 
With harsh obtrusions of relief; 

Yet, Verse, with noiseless feel, 

(io whisper : “ This death hath far 
choicer ends 

Than .slowly to impcarl in hearts of 
friends; 

These obsequies ’tis meet 
Not to seclude in closets of the heart. 

But, church-like, with wide dooi-ways, to 
impart 

Even to the heedless street. ” 

II 

Brave, good, and true, 

I see him stand before me now, 

And read again,on that young brow. 
Where every hope was new, 

Hoto sweet were life! Yet, by the mouth 
firm-set, 

And look made up for Duty’s utmost 
debt, 

J could divine he knew 
That death within the sulphurous hostile 
lines, 

In the'mere wreck of nobly-pitched 
designs. 

Plucks hcart’s-easc, and not rue. 
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Happy their end 

Who vanish down life’s evening stream 
Placid as swans that drift in dream 
Round the next river-bend! 

Happy long life, with honour at tlie close, 
Friends’ painless tears, the' softened 
thought of foes \ 

And yet, like him, to spend 
All at a gush, keeping our first faith siirp 
hrom mid-life’s doubt and eld’s content¬ 
ment poor. 

What more could Fortune send ? 
Right in the van, 

On the red ramjjart’s slippery swell, 
W'ith heart that beat a rharge, he fell 
Foeward, as fils a man ; 
liut the high soul burns on to light men’s 
feet 

Where death for noble emls makes dying 
sweet ; 

Ilis life her crescent’s span 
Orbs full with share in their imdarkening 
days 

Who ever c1ind>cd the battailous steeps 
of praise 

Since valour’s praise Ixigan, 

111 

Ilis life’s expense 
Hath won him coetemal youth 
With the immaculate prime of Truth ; 
While we, who make pretence 
At living on, and wake and eat and sleep, 
And life’s stale trick by repetition keeji, 1 
Our fickle permanence 
(A poor leaf-shadow on a brook, whose 
play 

Of busy idlcssc ceases with our day) 

Is the mere cheat of sense. 

We bide our chance. 

Unhappy, and make terms with Fate 
A little more to let us wait; 

He leads for aye the advance, 

Hope’s forlorn-hopes that plant the 
desperate good 

For nobler Earths and days of manlier 
mood; 


Our wall of circumstance 

Cleared at a lx>und, he flashes o’er the 
fight, 

A saintly shape of fame, to cheer the right 
And steel each wavering glance. 

I write of one, 

While with dim eyes I think of three; 

Who weeps not others fair and brave 
as he ? 

Ah, when the fight is won, 

Dear Land, whom triflers now make 
IxjUI to scorn, 

(Thee! from whose forehead Earth 
awaits her morn,) 

How nobler shall the sun 

Flame in thy sky, how braver breathe 
thy air. 

That thou bred’st children who for thee 
could dare 

And die as tliine have done ! 

1863. 

ON BOARD THE ’76 

WRITTEN FOR 

MR, BRYANT’S SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY 
November 3, 1864 

Our ship lay tumbling in an angry sea, 

Her rudder gone, her mainmast o’er 
the side; 

Her scuppers, from ihe waves' clutch 
staggering free, 

Trailed lhrca(ls of priceless crimson 
through the tide; 

.Sails, shrouds, and spars with pirate 
cannon tom, 

We lay, awaiting morn. 

Awaiting mom, such morn as mocks 
despair ; 

And she that bare the promise of the 
world 

Within her sides, now hopeless, hclmless, 
bare, 

At random o’er the wildering waters 
, hurled; 

The reek of battle drifting slow alee 
Not sullencr than we. 
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Morn came at last to peer into oiu wot, 

\\htn lo, a sail ISow surelj help 
was High, 

I he led truss flames aloft, (busts 
pktlgt but no, 

Her black guns gunning hate, she 
lushes by 

And hails us — “ Guns the leak ’ Ay, 
so w e thought ’ 

Sink, then, with euises fi aught' ’ 

I leaned agunst my gun still angiy hot 

And my lids tingled with tht tens 
held batk 

This seorn methou^ht was erutller thin 
shot 

The manly death gnji in the battle 
wrai k, 

\ aid aim to y ird ai in, weic niou fiieiully 
far 

Than sut h fe ar sinothei c<l w u 

Theie our foe wallowed, hi t a wnundcl 
brute 

I he heicet foi his hint AA h it now 
were best •’ 

Onee moit tug biavtly at the peril 
root, 

Though death came with it fh 
evade the test 

If right 01 wiong m this (lOis woild of 

IS 

Bo Icigiiccl with mighiiei poweis-* 

Some, faintly loy d, felt then pulses lag 

With the slow beat that doubts and 
then despaiis. 

Some, ciitiff, woultl have struck the 
stairy fl ig 

lhat knits us with our past, and 
makes us heirs 

Of deeds high haarted as weu evei done 

Neath the all seeing sun 

But there was one, the Singer of our 
crew, 

Upon whoso head Age waaed his 
peaceful sign. 

But whose led heart’s blood no surrender 
knew, 


\nd couch ant under brows of massive 
line, 

The eyes hke guns beneath a parapet, 

WatehecI, ehaigcd with lightning'- 

The voices of the hills did his obey, 

The teuieiils flashed an 1 tumbled in 
his song, 

lie 1 loujit oui native hells fioni fai 
aw ij 

Or set us mid the uinmueiablc thiong 

Of dateless \v »ods, 01 wluie we heii 1 
the e aim 

01*1 homestead s evemn^, [isalin 

but iieiw he sang of faith to things 
unseen, 

Of fiee loins birthii ht ,,iven to us in 
tlllst, 

\nel avoids of eloughty cheer he spol c 
betwee 11 , 

That iiiaele all eaithly foituiie seem as 
lust, 

Matclaid with that eluty ol I as Time atul 
new. 

Of being brave and tiue 

We, listemn,, learned wliit males the 
might of vveirels 

Manhood to back theiaa, eeuastant is a 
stai , 

Ills voii lammeel home e ui e innon, 
edge el oui swoids, 

\nd sent our boaaelers shouting shieaud 
and spaa 

Heard him and stiffened, the sails ht aid, 
and wooed 

The winds with leiftiei mtiod 

In our dirk horns he manned oiu guns 
agnn. 

Remanned ourselves fiom his e)wn 
manhood’s stores, 

Bride, honour, country, thiobbed through 
all Ills stiam. 

And shall we piaise? (rods praise 
was his before, 

Anel on our futile laure Is he looks down, 

Himself our bravest crown 
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ODi* klAlTLl) AT THf 
HARVAUD COMMl* MORAl ION 

ri I \ 21 i86s 

1 

WrAK \\iN( ID IS song. 

Nor aims \l tint dear i tlieitd height 
Whithei tlu 1 ra\c dtt<l dimhs for light 

Wc seem to do ihiin 'wiong 
llringing our lobins Itif to dich then 
Ik use 

"Who in wvim life blood wiote <h i 
iioblci v<is(, 

Our tinnl song to Iionoui those who 
f onu 

^Vltll t us illuned lo strenuous uum]i 
uid <lium 

Vnd shijMcl in s|iudion stiophes then 
desiie, 

live bittleoles vvh)K lines weie sted 
uid hie 

\el sometime'' fealheied uords aie 
stioni, 

\ gi leii us ini in >ry lo biioj p end sa\ e 
I lom 1 elhe s dreunless (I j7t, the eomiti 11 

gi a\e 

Of the iinveiUuious throng 
II 

lo day oiu Keveiend Mothei weleomes 
Ini k 

Her wisest Seholiis those who under 
stooc’ 

I he deejier te iehin„ of lui mystie tome 
And offeied then fiesli lives to make 
It good 

Ivo loie of Oieeee or Rome, 

No scicnee jieddling with the names of 
thing , 

Or leading stiis to hnd inglorious fate^, 

Can lift our life w ith wings 
1 u fiom Death s idle gulf that foi the 
many w uts. 

And lengthen out our dates 
^Vlth that eleai f ime whose memoiy sings 
In manly heaits to eome, anel nerves 
them and dilates 


Nor sueh thy teaching, 'Mother of us all' 
Not sueh the tiumpet call 
Of thy diviner mood, 

Pint could thy sons entice 
I rom happy homes ind toils, the fruitful 
nest 

Of those half virtues which the world 
ealls best, 

Into War’s tumult rude; 
but rather fii that stem deviee 
1 he S])onsors chose th it lound thy ciadlc 
stood 

In the iPim unventuied wood, 

1 he "Vi 1 11 IS tint lurks beneath 
i he letu r’s unpiolifii sheath, 

life of wlnte’er makes life worth 
living, 

Seed-gnin of lii^h imprise, immortal 
food. 

One heavenly thmg whereof earth 
hall die giving 

III 

Miny loved I ruth, mil livislied life’s 
best oil 

\nud till dust of books to hnd her, 

( oiitent It list, foi guerdon of their 
toil. 

With the cast mantle she hath left 
behind hir 

Many in sad fiilh sought foi her, 
Many with irossed h^nds sighed for 
her, 

Ihit these, om brothers, fought loi 
hei, 

At life s deal peiil wrought for her, 
So loved Iki tl it they died lor her, 
1 istmg the lajituied fleetness 
Of hei divme eompleteiiess. 

I lull highei instinct knew 
Those love her best who to themselves 
are true, 

And what thty dire to dieam of, dare to 
ill), 

They followed her and found her 
Where all may hope to find, 

Not in the ashes of the burnt-out mind, 
but beautiful, with danger’s sweetness 
round her 
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Where faith made whole with deed 
l^reathes its awakening breath 
Into the lifeless creed, 

They saw her plumed and mailed, 
With sweet, stern face unveiled, 
And all-repaying eyes, look proud on 
them in death. 

IV 

Our slender life runs iip}>ling by, and 
glides 

Into the silent hollow of the past; 

What is there that abides 
I'o make the next age l)cltcr for the 
last? 

Is earth too jwor to give us 
Something to live for here that shall 
outlive us ? 

Some more substantial boon 
Than such as flows and ebbs witli 
Fortune’.s fickle moon ? 

The little that we see 
From doubt is never free ; 

The little that we do 
Is but half-nobly true ; 

With our ]al)orioiis hiving 
What men call treasure, and the gods 
call dross. 

Life seems a jeat «)f Fate's amtriving, 
Only secure in every »>ne’s conniving, 
A long account of nothings paid with 
loss. 

Where we poor pujipcts, jerked by unseen 
wires, 

After our little hour of strut and rave, 
With all our pasteboarti passions and 
desires. 

Loves, hates, ambitions, and immortal 
fires, 

Arc t(vssed pell-mell together in the 
grave. 

But stay ! no age was e’er degenerate, 
Unless men held it at too cheap a rate, 
Fur in our likeness still we shape our 
fate. 

Ah, there is something here 
Unfathomed by the cynic’s sneer, 
Something that gives our feeble light 
A high immunity from Night, 


Something that leaps life’s narrow bars 

To claim its birthright with the hosts of 
heaven; 

A seed of .sunshine that can leaven 
Our earthy dulness with the beams of 
stars, 

And glojify our clay 
With light from fountains elder than 
the Day; 

A con-science move divine than we, 
A gladness fed with secret tears, 

A vexing, forward-reaching sense 
Of s<nue moie noble permanence ; 

A light across the sea, 

Which haunts the soul and will not let 
it be, 

Still beaconing from the heights of 
undegenerate years. 

V 

Whither leads the path 

To ampler fates tliat leads ? 

Not down through floweiy 
mead.s, 

To reap an after math 
Of youth’s v.aingluiious weeds, 

But up the steep, amid the wrath 
And shock of deadly-Imstile creeds, 
Where the world'.; best hope and stay 

By battle’s flashes gropes a desperate 
way, 

And every turf the fierce foot clings to 
bleeds. 

I’eacc hath her not ignoble wreath, 
Kre yet the sharp, decisive wonl 

Light the black lips of cannon, and the 
sword 

Dreams in*its easeful sheath ; 

But some day the live coal behind the 
thought, 

Whether from Baal’s stone 
obscene, 

Or from the shrine serene 
Of Ood’s pure altar brought. 

Bursts up in (lame; the war of tongue 
and pen 

Learns with what deadly purpose it was 
fraught, 

And, helpless in the fiery passion caught. 
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Shakes all the pillared stale with shock 
of men: 

Some day the soft Ideal that we wooed 
Confronts us fiercely, foe>besel, pursued, 
And cries reproachful : “ Was it, then, 
my ])raisc. 

And not myself was loved ? Prove now 
thy truth ; 

I claim of thee the promise of thy youth ; 
(live me thy life, or cower in empty 
phrase. 

The victim of thy genius, not its mate 
Life may he given in many ways. 

And loyalty to Titilh be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as the fieUl, 

So l)ouiitiful is Fate ; 

lint then to stand Jieside her. 

When ciavcn chin Is deride her, 

To front a lie in arms and not to yield. 
Tills shows, methinlvs, (loil’s plan 
And measure of a stalwart man. 
Limbed like the old heroic biecds, 
Who stands self-poised on man¬ 
hood’s solid earth. 

Not foiced to fiame excuses for his 
birth, 

Fed from within with all the strength be 
needs. 

VI 

Such w’as he, our Martyr-Chief, 

Whom late the Nation he had led, 
With ashes on her head, 

Wept with the passion of an angry grief; 
Forgive me, if from pre.scnt things I turn 
To speak what in my heart will beat and 
burn, 

And hang my wreath on his world- 
honoured uin. 

Nature, they say, doth dote, 

And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan, 
Repeating us by rote ; 

For him her Old-World moulds aside 
she threw, 

x\nd, choosing sweet clay from the 
breast 

Of the unexhausted West, 

With stuff untainteil shaped a hero new, 


Wis^, steadfast in the strength of God, 
and true. 

How beautiful to .sec 

Once more a shepherd of mankind 
indeed. 

Who loved his* charge, but never loved 
to lead ; 

One whose meek flock the people joyed 
to lie. 

Not lured by any cheat of birth, 

But by his clear-grained human 
worth. 

And brave old wisdom of sincerity ! 

They knew that outward grace is 
dust; 

They could not choose but trust 

In that sure-footed mind’s unfaltering 
skill. 

And siipple-tcmpcred will 

That bent like perfect steel to spring 
again and thrust. 

His was no lonely mountain-peak 
of mind. 

Thrusting to thin air o’er our cloudy 
bars, 

A sea-mark now', now lost in 
vapouts blind; 

Broad prairie rather, genial, level- 
lined, 

Fruitful and friendly'for all human 
kind, 

Yet also nigh to heaven ami loved of 
loftiest stars. 

Nothing of Europe here, 

Or, then, of Europe fronting murnward 
still, 

F.re any names of Serf and Peer 

Could Nature's equal scheme deface 

And thwart her genial will; 

Here was a type of the true elder 
race, 

And one of Plutarch’s men talked with 
us face to face. 

I praise him not; it were too late ; 

And some innative weakness there must 
be 

In him wlio coudescends to victory 

Such as the Present gives, and cannot 
wait. 

Safe in himself ns in a fate. 
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So always firmly he : 
lie knew to bide his time, 

And can his fame abide, 

Still patient in his simple faith sublime, 
Till the wise years decide. 

(beat captains, with their guns and 
dtums, 

Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
Hut at last silence conies; 

These all aie gone, and, standing like 
a tower. 

Our children shall behold his fame, 

The kindly-earnest, bra\c, foresee¬ 
ing man, 

Sagacious, patient, dreading pmise, not 
blame. 

New birth of our new soil, the first 
American. 

vti 

Ivong as man's hope insatiate can 
discern 

Or only guess some more inspiring 
goal 

Outside of Self, enduiingas the pole, 

Along whose course the flying axles 
burn 

Of spirits bravely-pitched, earth’s 
manlier biuod ; 

Long as below we cannot find 

The meed that stills the intvorable 
mind ; 

So long this faith to some ideal Good, 

Under whatever mortal names it 
masks, 

Freedom, Law, Country, this ethereal 
mood 

That thanks the Fates for their severer 
tasks, 

Feeling its cliallenged pulses lea]), 

While others skulk in subterfugesche.ap, 
And, set in Danger’s van, has all the 
boon it asks. 

Shall win man’s praise and woman’s 
love, 

Shall be a wisdom that we set above 
All other skills and gifts to culture dear, 

A virtue round whose foiehead we 
inwreathe 


Laurels that with a living passion 

. breathe 

When other crowns grow, while we twine 
them, seal. 

What biings us thionging these high 
lites to pay, 

And seal thc^e houis the noblest of our 
year, 

Save that our brothers found this 
better way i 

VIII 

We sit heie in the I’lomised Land 

That flows with I'heedom’s honey and 
milk ; 

Hut ’twas they W’on it, swoid in 
hand, 

Making the nettle danger soft for us .is 
silk. 

We welcome back our luavesl and oui 
best ;— 

Ah me ' not all ! some come not with 
the lest, 

Who went forth bi.T\e and bright as any 
here! 

I stiivc to mix some gladness with my 
strain, 

But the s.id Strings complain, 
And will not please the car ; 

I sweep them for a pxan, but they wane 
Again and yet again 

Into a dirge, and die away, ui pain. 

In these brave ranks I only see the gaps, 

Thinking of dear ones whom the dumb 
tmf wiaps, 

Dark to the tiiumph which they died to 
gain : 

Fitlicr may othcis. greet the living’, 
For me the past is unforgiving ; 

1 with uncovered head 
Salute the sa'^ed dead, 

Who went, and w'ho return not. — Say 
not so ! 

'Tis not the grapes of Canaan that 
repay, 

But the high faith that failed not by the 
way; 

Virtue treads paths that end not in the 
grave; 
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No bar of endless night exiles the brave; 

And to the saner mind 
AVe rather seem the <lead that stayed 
behind. 

blow, trumpets, all your exultations 
blow ! 

For never shall their aureoled presence 
lack ; 

I see them muster in a gleaming row, * 
With ever-youthful brows that nobler 
show ; 

We find in our dull road their shining 
track; 

In every nobler mood 
We feci the orient of their spirit glow, 
Part of our life's unalteiablc good, 

(Jf all our sainllier aspiration ; 

They come transfigure<l back, 
Secure from change in their high-hearted 
ways, 

lleautiful eveimore, and with the rays 
Of morn on their while Shields of Ex¬ 
pectation ! 

IX 

But is there hope to save 
F^ven this ethereal essence from the 
grave ? 

What ever ’scaped Oblivion’s subtle 
w'rong 

Save a few claiion names, or golden 
threads of song ? 

Before my musing eye 
The mighty ones of old sweep by, 
Disvoiced now and insubstantial things. 
As noisy once as we ; poor ghosts of 
kings, 

Shadows of empire wholly gone to 
dust, 

And many races, nameless long ago, 
To darkness driven by that impciious 
gust 

Of ever-rushing Time that here doth 
blow ; 

O visionary world, condition strange, 
Where naught abiding is but only 
Change, 

Where the deep-bolted stars themselves 
still shift and range ! 


Shall we to more continuance make 
pretence ? 

Renown builds tombs; a life-estate is 
Wit; 

And, bit by bit, 

The cunning years .steal all from us but 
woe ; 

Leaves are we, whose decays no harvest 
sow. 

But, when we vanish hence. 

Shall they lie ft)rceless in the dark 
below, 

Save to make green their little length 
of sods, 

Or deepen pansies for a year or two, 

Who now to us are shining - sweet as 
gods ? 

Was <lying all they had the skill to 
do ? 

I'hat were not fruitless: but the Soul 
rescuts 

Such short-lived service, as if blind 
events 

Ruled without her, or Ciirth could so 
endure; 

She claims a more divine investiture 

Of longer tenure than Fame’s aiiy 
rents; 

Whale’er she touches doth her nature 
share ; 

Her Insinrntion haunts the ennobled 
air, 

Gives eyes to mountains blind, 

Ears to the deaf earth, voices to the 
wind, 

And her clear trumjj sings succour 
everywhere 

By lonely bivouacs to the w'akeful 
mind ; 

F'or soul inherits all that soul could 
dare: 

Vea, Manhood hath a wider span 

And larger privilege of life than man. 

The single deed, the ]nivate sacrifice, 

So radiant now through proudly-hidden 
tears. 

Is covered up erelong from mortal 
eyes 

With thoughtless drift of the deciduous 
years; 
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But that high privilege that makes all 
men peers, 

That leap of heart whereby a people 

• rise 

Up to a noble anger’s height, 

And, flamed on by the Fates, not shrink, 
but grow more bright. 

That swift validity in noble veins, 

Of choosing danger and disdaining 
shame. 

Of being set on flame 
By the pure fire that flics all contact 
base. 

But wraps its chosen with angelic might, 

These are imperishable gains. 
Sure as the sun, meclicinnl as light. 
These hold great futures in their lusty 
reins 

And certify to earth a new imperial 
race. 

X 

Who now shall sneer ? 

Who dare again to say we trace 
Our lines to a plebeian lace? 

Roundhead and Cavalier ! 

Dumb are those names eicwhile in battle 
loud; 

Dream-footed as the shadow of a cloud. 
They flit across the ear : 

That is best blood that hath most iron 
in’t. 

To edge resolve with, pouring without 
stint 

For what makes manhood dear. 
Tell us not of Planlagenels, 

Hapsburgs, and Guelfs, whose thin bloods 
crawl 

Down from some victor in a bonler- 
brawl! 

How poor their outworn coronets, 

Matched with one leaf of that plain civic 
wreath 

Our brave for honour’s blazon shall 
bequeath, 

Through whose flesert a rescued Nation 
sets 

Her heel on treason, and the trumpet 
hears 


Shout victory, tingling Europe’s sullen 
ears 

With vain resentments and more vain 
regrets! 

XI 

Not in anger, not in pride. 

Pure from passion’s mixture rude 
Ever to base earth allied, 

But with far-heard gratitude. 

Still with heart and voice re¬ 
newed, 

To heroes living and dear martyrs 
dead. 

The strain should close that consecrates 
our brave. 

Lift the heart and lift the head ! 

Lofty be its mood and grave, 

Not without a martial ring, 

Not without a prouder tread 
And a peal of exultation : 

Little right has he to sing 
Through whose heart in such an 
hour 

Beats no march of conscious 
power. 

Sweeps no tumult of elation ! 

’Tis no Man we celebrate. 

By his country’s victories great, 

A hero half, and half the whim of 
Fate, 

But the pith and marrow of a 
Nation 

Drawing force from all her men. 
Highest, humblest, weakest, all, 
For her time of need, and then 
Pulsing it again through them, 
Till the basest can no longer cower, 
Feeling his soul s|>ring up divinely tall. 
Touched but in passing by her mantle- 
hem. 

Come back, then, noble pride, for ’tis 
her dower! 

How could poet ever tower. 

If his passions, hopes, and fears, 
If his triumphs and his tears, 
Kc})t not measure with his 
people ? 

Boom, cannon, \x>om to all the winds 
and waves! 
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Clash out, glad bells, from every rocking 
steeple ! 

Banners, adance with triumph, bend 
your staves! 

And from every mountain-peak 

Let beacon-fire to answering beacon 
speak, 

Katahdin tell Monadnock, Whiteface 
he, 

Ami so leap oil ii> light from sea to sea. 
Till the glad news be sent 
Across a kindling continent, 

^Taking earth feel more firm and air 
breathe braver : 

“ Be proud ! for she is saved, and all 
have helped to save her ! 

She that lifts up the manhood of 
the puf)r, 

She of tlie open soul and open 
door. 

With room about her hearth for all 
mankind ! 

The fire is dreadful in her eyes no 
more; 

From her bohl front the helm she 
doth unbind, 

Sends all her handmaid armies back 
to spin, 

And bids her navies, that so lately 
hurled 

'I’heir crashing battle, hold their 
thunders in, 

Swimming like biids of calm along 
the unharmful shore. 

No challenge sends she to the elder 
world. 

That looked askance and hated ; a 
light scorn 

Plays o’er her mouth, as round her 
mighty knees 


She calls her children back, and 
waits the mom 

Of nobler day, enthroned between her 
subject seas.*’ 

XII 

Bow down, dear T..and, for thou hast 
found release 1 

Thy God, in these distempered days, 
Hath taught thee the sure wisilom of 
His ways, 

And through thine enemies hath wrought 
thy peace ! 

Bow down in prayer and praise ! 

No poorest in thy borders but may 
now 

Lift to the jusler skies a man’s en- 
j franchised brow. 

I O Beautiful I my Country ! ours once 
more ! 

Smoothing thy gold of war-dishevelled 
hair 

O’er such sweet brows as never other 
wore, 

And letting thy set lips. 

Freed from wrath’s pale eclipse. 

The rosy edges of their smile lay l>are, 

What words divine of lover or of poet 

CouUl tell our love and make thee know 

Among the Nations bright beyond 
compare ? 

What were our lives without 
thee ? 

What all our lives to save thee ? 

We reck not what we gave thee; 

We will not dare to doubt thee, 

But ask whatever else, and we will 
dare ! 


L’ENVOI 


TO THE MUSE 

W’liiTHER? Albeit I follow fast, 

In all life’s circuit I but find, 

Not where thou art, but where thou wast, 


Sweet beckoner, more fleet than wind I 
I haunt the pine-dark solitudes. 

With soft biown silence cari:>eted. 

And plot to snare thee in the woods: 
Peace I o’ertakc, but thou art fled I 
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I find the rock where Ihou didst rest, 

The moss thy skimming foot hath prest; 

All Nature with thy parting thrills, 
Like branches after birds new-flown; 

Thy passage hill and hollow fills 
With hints of virtue not their own ; 

In dimples still the water slips 
Where thou hast dipt thy finger-tips; 
Just, just beyond, forever burn 
Gleams of a grace without return ; 
Upon thy shade 1 plant my foot, 

And through my frame strange raptures 
shoot; 

All of thee but thyself 1 gi asp ; 

1 seem to fold thy luring shape, 

And vague air to my bosom clas]?, 

Thou lithe, perpetual Escape ! 

One mask and then another drops, 

And thou art secret as before ; 

Sometimes with flooded ear I list, 

And hear thee, wondrous organist. 
From mighty continental stops 
A thunder- of new music pour ; 

Through pipes of earth and air and stone 
Thy inspiration deep is blown ; 

Through mountains, forests, open downs, 
Lakes, railroads, ]rrairies, slates, and 
towns. 

Thy gathering fugue goes rolling on 
From Maine to utmost Oreg.m , 

The factory-wheels in cadence hum. 
From brawling parties concords come : 
All this I hear, or seem to hear, 

But when, enchanted, I draw near 
To mate with words the various theme, 
Life seems a whiff of kitchen steam, 
History an organ-grinder’s thrum. 

For thou hast slipl from it and me 
And all thine organ-pi])es left dumb, 
Most mutable Perversity I 

Not weary yet, I still must seek, 

And hope for luck next day, next week ; 
I go to see the great man ride, 

Shiplike, the swelling human tide 
That floods to bear him into port, 
Trophied from Senate-hall and Court; 
Thy magnetism, I feel it there. 

Thy rhythmic presence fleet and rare, 


Making the Mob a moment fine 
With glim^^ses of their own Divine, 

As in their demigod they see 

Their cramped ideal soaring free ; 
’Tvvas thou didst bear the fire about, 
That, like the springing of a mine 
Sent up to heaven the street-long shout; 
l<’ull well I know that thou wast here, 

It was thy breath that brushed my car ; 
But vainly in the stress and whirl 
I dive for thee, the moment’s pearl. 

Through every shape thou well canst 
run, 

Proteus, ’Iwixt rise and set of sun, 

Well pleased with logger-camps in Maine 
As where Milan’s pale Duomo lies 
A stranded glacier on the phain, 

Its peaks and pinnacles of ice 
Melted in many a quaint device, 

And sees, above the city’s din. 

Afar its silent Alpine kin : 

I track thee over carpets deep 
To wealth’s and beauty’s inmost keep ; 
Across the sand of bar-room floors 
M id the stale reek of boosing boors ; 
Where drowse the luy-ficld’s fragrant 
heats, 

Or the flail-heart of Autumn beats ; 

I dog thee through tl.e market’s throngs 
Ti> where the sea with myriad tongues 
Laps the green edges of the pier, 

And the tall ships that eastward steer, 
Curtsy their farewells to the town. 

O’er the curved distance lessening down; 
I follow allwhcrc for thy sake. 

Touch thy robe’s hem, but ne’er o’ertake. 
Find where, scarce yet unmoving, lies, 
Warm from thy' limbs, thy last di.s- 
guise; 

But thou another shape hast donned. 
And lurest still just, just beyond ! 

But here a voice, I know not whence. 
Thrills clearly through my inward sense. 
Saying : “ See where she sits at home 
While thou in search of her dost roam ! 
All summer long her ancient wheel 
Whirls humming by the open door, 
Or, when the hickoiy’s social zeal 
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Sets the wide chimney in a roar, 
Close-nestled by the tinkling hearth, 

It modulates the household mirth 
With that sweet serious undertone 
Of duty, music all her own ; 

Still as of old she sits and spins 
Our Iropes, our sorrows, and our sins; 
With etjual care she twines the fates 
Of cottages and mighty states ; 

She spins the earth, the air, the sea. 

The maiden’s unschooled fancy free. 

The lK)y’s first love, the man’s fust 
grief. 

The 1 ludding and the fall o’ the lea f • 
The piping w'ost-wind’s snowy care 
For her their cloudy fleeces spare. 

Or from the thorns of evil limes 
She can glean -wool to twist her 
rhymes; 

Morning and noon and eve supply 
To her their fairest tints for dye, 

Ihit ever through her twirling thread 
There spires one line of warmest red. 
Tinged from the homestead’s genial 
heart. 

The stamp and w'arrant of her art; 

With this Time’s sickle she outwears, 
And blunts the Sisters’ ballled shears. 


“ Harass her not: thy heat and stir 
But greater coyness breed in her j 
Yet thou mayst find, ere Age’s frost, 

Thy long apprenticeship not lost, 
Learning at last that Stygian Fate 
Unbends to him that knows to wait. 

’I'he Muse is womanish, nor deigns 
I ler love to him that pules and plains; 
With proud, aveited face she stands 
I'o him that wooes with empty hands. 
Make thyself free of Manhood’s guild ; 
Full tlown thy barns and greater build ; 
The wood, thvmountain, and the plain 
Wave breast-deep with the poet’s grain ; 
Fluck thou the sunset’s fruit of gold, 
Glean from the heavens and ocean old; 
From fireside lone .and liampling street 
l,et thy life garner daily wheal ; 

The epic of a man rehearse, 

Itc something better than thy verse ; 
Make thyself rich, and then the Muse 
Shall court thy precious interviews, 

Shall take thy head upon her knee, 

And such enchantment lilt to thee, 

That thou shah hear the life-blood flow 
From farthest stars to grass-blades low, 
And find the Li.stener’s science still 
Transcends the Singer’s deepest skill! ” 
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Far through the memory shines a happy 
day, 

Cloudless of care, down-shod to every 
sense, 

And simply perfect from its own resource, 


As to a bee the new' campanula’s 
Illuminate seclusion .swung in air. 

Such days arc not the prey of setting suns, 
Nor ever blurred with mist of after¬ 
thought ; 
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Like words made magical by poets 
dead, 

Wherein the music of all meaning is 
The sense hath garnered or the soul 
divined, 

They mingle with our life’s ethereal 
part, 

Sweetening and gathering sweetness ever¬ 
more, 

By beauty's franchise disenthralled of 
time. 

I can recall, nay, they are present still, 
Farts of myself, the perfume of my 
mind, 

Days that seem farther off than Homer’s 
now 

Ere yet the child had loudened to the 
boy, 

And I, recluse from playmates, found 
|Xirforce 

Companionship in things that not denied 
Nor granted wholly; as is Nature’s 
wont. 

Who, safe in uncontaminate reserve, 

Lets us mistake our longing for her love, 
And mocks with various echo of our¬ 
selves. 

These first sweet frauds upon our con¬ 
sciousness. 

That blend the sensual with its imaged 
world, 

These virginal cognitions, gifts of morn. 
Ere life grow noisy, and slower-footetl 
thought 

Can overtake the rapture of the sense. 

To thrust between ourselves and whal 
we feel, 

Have something in them secretly divine. 
Vmnly the eye, once schooled to serve 
the brain, 

With pains deliberate studies to renew 
The ideal vision: second-thoughts arc 
prose; 

For beauty’s acme hath a term as brief 
As the wave’s poise before it break in 
pearl. 

Our own breath dims the mirror of the. 
sense, 


Looking too long and closely; at a 
flash 

We snatch the essential grace of mean¬ 
ing out. 

And that first passion beggars all behind. 
Heirs of a tamer transport prepossessed. 
Wh(j, seeing once, has truly seen again 
The gray vague of unsympathising sea 
That dragged his Fancy from her moor 
ings back 

To shores inhospitable of eldest time, 

Till blank foreboding of earth-gendered 
powers, 

Pitiless scignories in the elements, 
Omnipotences blin<l that darkling smile, 
Misgave him, and repaganised the worhl ? 
Yet, by some subtler touch of sympathy, 
Theseprimal apprehensions,tlimlystirred, 
Perplex the eye with pictures from 
within. 

This hath made poets dream of lives 
foregone 

In worlds fantastical, more fair than 
ours ; 

So Memory cheats us, glimpsijig half- 
revealed. „ 

Even as 1 write she tries her wonted 
spell 

In that continuous redbreast boding rain : 
The bird I hear sinps not frijm yonder 
elm; 

But the flown ecstasy my childhood 
heard 

Is vocal in my mind, renewed by him, 
Haply made sweeter by the accumulate 
thrill 

That threads my undivided life and 
steals 

A pathos from the years and graves 
between. 

I know not how it is with other men, 
Whom I but guess, deciphering myself; 
For me, once felt is so felt never¬ 
more. 

The fleeting relish at sensation’s brim 
Had in it the best ferment of the wine. 
One spring I knew as never any since : 
All night the surges of the warm south¬ 
west 
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Boomed intermittent through the wallow¬ 
ing elms, 

And brought a morning from the Gulf 
adrift, 

Omnipotent with sunshine, whose quick 
charm 

Startled with crocuses the sullen turf 
And wiled the bluebird to his whiff of 
song: 

One summer hour alndes, wliat time I 
perched, 

Dappled with noonday, under simmering 
leaves, 

And pulled the pulpy oxhearts, while 
aloof 

An oriole clattered and the robins 
shrilled, 

Denouncing me an alien and a thief: 

One morn of autumn lords it o’er the 
rest, 

When in the lane I watched the ash- 
leaves fall, 

Balancing softly earthward without wind. 
Or twirling with direcler impulse down 
On those fallen yesterday, now barbed 
with frost, 

While I grew pensive with the pensive 
year: 

And once I learned how marvellous 
winter was. 

When past the fence-rails, downy-gray 
with rime, 

I creaked adventurous o’er the spangled 
crust 

That made familiar fields seem far and 
strange 

As those stark wastes that whiten end¬ 
lessly 

In ghastly solitude about the pole, 

And gleam relentless to the unsetting 
sun : 

Instant the candid chambers of my brain 
W^ere painted with these sovran images; 
And later visions seem but copies pale 
P'rom those unfading frescos of the past, 
Which I, young savage, in my age of 
flint, 

Gazed at, and dimly felt a power in me 
Parted from Nature by the joy in her 
That doubtfully revealed me to myself. 


Thenceforward 1 must stand outside the 
gate; 

And paradise was paradise the more, 
Known once and l^rrcd against .satiety. 

What we call'Nature, all outside our¬ 
selves, 

Is but our own conceit of what we see, 
Our own reaction upon what we feel; 
The world’s a woman to our shifting 
mood, 

Peeling with us, or making due pre¬ 
tence ; • 

And therefore we the more persuade 
ourselves 

To make all things our thought’s con¬ 
federates. 

Conniving with us in whate’er we dream. 
So when our Fancy seeks analogies, 
Though she have hidden what she after 
finds. 

She loves to cheat herself with feigned 
surprise. 

T find my own complexion everywhere : 
No rose, I doubt, was ever, like the first, 
A marvel to the bush it dawned upon, 
The rapture of its life made visible. 

The mystery of its yearning realised, 

As the first babe to the first woman bom; 
No falcon ever felt delight of wings 
As when, an eyas, from the stolid cliff 
Loosing himself, he followed his high 
heart 

To swim on sunshine, mastcrless as wind; 
And I believe the brown earth takes 
delight 

In the new snowdrop looking back at 
her, 

To think that by some vernal alchemy 
It could transmute her darkness into 
pearl; 

What is the buxom peony after that, 
With its coarse constancy of hoyden 
blush ? 

What the full summer to that wonder 
• new ? 

But, if in nothing else, in us there is 
A sense fastidious hardly recopcUed 
To the poor makeshifts of life’s scenery. 
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Where the same slide must double all its 
parts, 

Shoved in for Tarsus and hitched back 
for Tyre. 

I blame not in the soul this daintiness, 
Rasher of surfeit than a humming-bird, 

In things indifferent by sense purveyed ; 

It argues her an immortality 

And dateless incomes of experience. 

This unlhrift housekeeping that will not 
brook 

A dish warmed-over at the feast of life, 
And finds Twice stale, served with what¬ 
ever sauce. 

Nor matters much how it may go with me 
Who dwell in Grub Street and am pioud 
to drudge 

Where men, my betters, wet their crust 
with tears; 

Use can make sweet the peach’s shady 
side, 

That only by rcllection tastes of sun. 

But she, rny Princess, who will some¬ 
times deign 

My garret to illumine till the walls, 
Narrow and dingy, scrawled with hack¬ 
neyed thought 

(Poor Richard slowly elbowing. Plato 
out). 

Dilate and drape themselves with tapes¬ 
tries 

Nausikaa might have stooped o’er, wliile, 
between, 

Mirrors, effaced in their own clcainess, 
send 

Her only image on through deepening 
deeps 

With endless repercussion of delight,— 
Bringer of life, witching each sense to 
soul, 

That sometimes almost gives me to 
believe 

I might have been a poet, gives at least 
A brain desaxonised, an ear that makes 
Music where none is, and a keener pang 
Of exquisite surmise outleaping thought,— 
Her will I pamper in her luxury : 

No crumpled rose-leaf of too careless 
choice 


Shall bring a northern nightmare to hex 
dreams. 

Vexing with sense of exile ; hers shall be 
The invitiatc firstlings of experience, 
Vibrations felt but once .and felt life long: 
Oh, more than half-way turn that Grecian 
front 

Upon me, while with self-rcbukc I spell, 
On the plain fillet that confines thy hair 
In conscious bounds of seeming iin- 
oonstraint, 

The Naught in (n'erplm^ thy race’s 
badge! 

One feast for her I secretly designed 
In tliat Old World so strangely beautiful 
To us the disinheiited of eld, - 
A day at Chartres, w'ith no soul bcsiile 
To roil with pedant prate my joy serene 
And make the minstei shy of confidence. 
I went, and, with the Saxon’s pious care, 
First ordered dinner at the pea-green 
inn. 

The flies and I its only customers. 
Eluding these, T loitcreil through the 
town, 

With hope to take my minster unawares 
I n its grave solitude of memory. 

A pretty burgh, and such .as Fancy loves 
Juir bygone grandeurs, faintly rumorous 
now 

Upon the mind’s horizon, as of storm 
Brooding its ilrcaniy thunders far aloof, 
That mingle with our mood, bnl not 
disturb. 

Its once grim bulwarks, tamed to lovers’ 
walks, 

Look down unwatcliful on the sliding 
Eure, > 

Whose listless leisure suits the quiet place, 
Lisping among his shallows homelike 
sounds 

At Concord and by Banksidc heard 
before. 

Chance led me to a public pleasure- 
ground. 

Where I grew kindly with the merry 
groups, 

And blessed the Frenchman for his 
simple art 
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Of being (lomestic in the light of day. 

His language has no word, we growl, for 
Home ; 

But he can find a fireside in the sun, 

Play with his child, make love, and 
shriek his mind. 

By throngs of stiangers undisprivacied. 
He makes his life a public gallery, 

Nor feels himself till what he feels comes 
l).ack 

In ntanifold reflection from without; 
While we, each pore alert with conscious¬ 
ness, 

Hide our best selves as \vc had stolen 
them, 

And each bystander a iletcctive were, 
Keen-eyed fin" eveiy chink of undisguise. 

So, musing o’er the problem which was 
best,— 

A life widt'-wind<iwcd, shining all abroad, 
Or curtains drawn to shield from sight 
profane 

The rites we pay to the mysterious I,—■ 
With outward senses furloughecl and 
head bowed 

I follow'ed sinne line instinct in my feet, 
Till, to unbend me from the loom of 
thought, 

Looking up suddenly, I found mine 
eyes 

Confronted wdih the minster’s vast repose. 
Silent and gray as forest-leaguered cliff 
Left inland by the ocean’s slow retreat, 
That hears afar the breeze-borne rote and 
longs. 

Remembering shocks of surf that clonrb 
and fell. 

Spume-sliding down the baffled decuman. 
It rose before me, patiently remote 
From the great tides of life it breasted 
once, 

Hearing the noise of men as in a dream. 
I stood before the triple northern jxirt, 
Where dedicated shapes of saints and 
kings, 

Stern faces bleared with immemorial 
watch, 

J^ooked down benignly grave and seemed 
to say, 

L 


Ye conte and go incessant; xve remain 
Safe in the hallowed quiets of the past 
Be reverent^ ye who Jlit and are forgot^ 

Of faith so nobly realised as this. 

I seem to have heard it said by learned 
folk 

Who tlrench you wdth oesthctics till you 
feel 

As if all beauty w'erc a ghastly bore. 

The faucet to let loose a wash of words. 
That Ciothic is not Grecian, therefore 
worse ; 

Hut, being coiwinced by much experi¬ 
ment 

How little inventiveness there is in man, 
(jiave copier of copies, I give th.inks 
For a new relish, careless to inquire 
My pleasure’s pedigree, if so it please, 
Nobly, I mean, nor renegade to art. 

The Grecian gluts me with its perfect¬ 
ness, 

Unanswenihlc as Euclid, self-contained, 
The one thing finished in this hasty 
world, 

Forever finished, though the barbarous 
pit, 

F.anatical on hearsay, stamp and shout 
As if a miracle could be encored. 

But ah ! this other, this that never ends. 
Still climbing, luring fancy still to climb, 
As full of morals half-divined as life, 
Gvacefirl, grotesque, w’ith ever new sur¬ 
prise 

Of hazardous caprices sure to please, 
Heavy as nightmare, airy-light as fern, 
Imagination’s very self in stone ! 

With one long sigh of infinite release 
From palantiies past, present, or to 
come, 

I looked, and owned myself a happy 
Goth. 

Your blood is mine, ye architects of 
dream. 

Builders of aspiration incomplete, 

So more consummate, souls self-con* 
fulent, 

Who felt your own thought worthy of 
record 

In monumental pomp! No Grecian 
drop. 

2 F 
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Rebukes these veins that leap with 
kindred thrill, 

After long exile, to the molhev-tongue. 

Ovid in Pontus, puling for his Rome 

Of men invirile and disnatured dames 

That poison sucked from the Attic bloom 
decayed. 

Shrank with a shudder from the blue¬ 
eyed race 

Whose force rough-handed should renew 
the world, 

And from the dregs of Romulus express 

Such wine as Dante poured, or he who 
blew 

Roland’s vain blast, or sang the Cam- 
peador 

In verse that clanks like armour in the 
charge, 

Homeric juice, though brimmed in Odin’s 
horn. 

And they could build, if not the columned 
fane 

That from the height gleamed seaward 
many-huetl. 

Something more friendly with their ruder 
skies : 

The gray spire, molten now in driving 
mist, 

Now lulled with the incommunicable 
blue; 

The carvings touched to meaning new 
with snow, 

Or commented with fleeting grace of 
shade; 

The statues, motley as man’s memory, 

Partial as that, so mixed of true and 
false, 

History and legend meeting with a kiss 

Across this bound-mark where their 
realms confine; 

The painted windows, freaking gloom 
with glow. 

Dusking the sunshine which they seem to 
cheer, 

Meet symbol of the senses and the soul, 

And the whole pile, grim with the North¬ 
man’s thought 

Of life and death, and doom, life’s equal 
fee,— 


These were Irefore me: and I gazed 
abashed, 

Child of an age that lectures, not creates, 
Plastering our swallow-nests on the awful 
Past, 

And twittering round the woik of larger 
men, 

As we had builded what we but deface. 
Far up the great bells wallowed in delight, 
Tossing their clangours o’er the heedless 
town, 

To call the worshippers who never came, 
Or women mostly, in loath twos and 
threes. 

I entered, reverent of whatever shrine 
(Juards piety and sol.ace for my kind 
Or gives the soul a moment’s truce of Cod, 
And shared decorous in the ancient rite 
My sterner fathers held idolatrous. 

The service over, 1 was tranced in 
thought: 

Solemn the deepening vaults, and most 
to me. 

Fresh from the fragile realm of deal and 
paint, 

Or brick inock-pious with a marble front; 
.Solemn the lift of high-embowered roof, 
The clustered stems that spread in boughs 
disleaved, 

Through which the organ blew a dream 
of storm, 

Though not more potent to sublime with 
awe 

And shut the heart up in tranquillity. 
Than aisles to me familiar that o’erarch 
The conscious silences of brooding woods, 
Centurial shadows, cloisters of the elk: 
Yet here was sense of undefined regret, 
Irreparable lose, uncertain what: 

Was all this grandeur but anachronism, 

A shell divorced of its informing life. 
Where the priest housed him like a 
hermit-crab. 

An alien to that faith of elder days 
That gathered round it this fair shape of 
stone ? 

Is old Religion but a spectre now, 
Haunting the solitude of darkened minds, 
Mocked out of memory by the sceptic 
day ? 
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Is there no comer safe from peeping 
Doubt, 

Since (mtenberg made thought cosmo¬ 
polite • 

And stretched electric threads from mind 
to mind ? 

Nay, did Faith build this wonder? or 
did Fear, 

That makes a fetish and misnames it God 
(Blockish or nietaphysic, matters not), 
Contrive this coop to shut its tyrant in, 
Appeased with playthings, that he might 
not harm ? 

T turned and saw a beldame on her knees; 
With eyes astray, she told mechanic beads 
Before some shrine of saintly womanhood. 
Bribed intercessor with the far-off Judge : 
Such my tirst thought, by kindlier soon 
rebuked. 

Pleading fijr w'hatsoever touches life 
With uj^wanl impulse: belle nowhere 
else, 

(iod is in all that liberates and lifts, 

In all that humbles, sw'eetcns, and con¬ 
soles : 

Blessed the natures shored on every side 
With landmarks ofhereditaiy thought! 
Thrice happy they that wander not life 
long 

Beyond near succour of the household 
faith, 

Tlic guarded fold that shelters, not con¬ 
fines ! 

Their steps find patience in familiar paths, 
Printed with hope by loved feet gone 
before 

Of parent, child, or lover, glorified 
By sim]ile magic of dividing Time. 

My lids were moistened as the woman 
knell, 

And—was it will, or some vibration faint 
Of sacred Nature, deeper than the will ?— 
My heart occultly felt itself in hers, 
Through mutual intercession gently 
leagued. 

Or was it not mere sympathy of brain ? 

A sweetness intellectually conceived 
In simpler creeds to me impossible ? 


A juggle of that pity for ourselves 
In others, which puts on .such pretty, 
masks 

And snares self-love with bait of charity ? 
.Something of all it might be, or of none ; 
Yet for a moment 1 was snatched away 
And had the evidence of things not seen; 
For one rapt moment; then it all came 
back. 

This age that blots out life with question- 
marks, 

This nineteenth century with its knife .and 
glass 

'rh.at make thought physical, and thrust 
far off 

The 1 leaven, so neighbourly with man of 
old, 

To voids sparsc-sown with alien.it«*d stars. 

’Tis irrecoverable, that ancient faith, 
Homely .and wholesome, suited to the 
time. 

With rod or candy for chikl-minded men : 
No Iheologic tube, with lens on lens 
Of syllogism transparent, brings it near,— 
At bc.st resolving some new nebula, 

Or blurring some fixed-star of hope to 
mist. 

Science was Faith once; Faith were 
Science now, 

Would she but lay her 1 k>w and arrows 
by 

And arm her with the weapons of Uie 
time. 

Nothing that keeps thought out is safe 
from thought. 

For there’s no virgin-fort but self-respect, 
And Truth defensive hath lost hold on 
tiod. 

Shall wc treat Him as if He were a child 
That knew not His owrn purpose? nor 
dare trust 

The Rock of Ages to their chemic tests, 
Lest some day the all-sustaining base 
divine 

Should fail from under us, dissolved in 
gas? 

The armed eye that with a glance di»»:rns 
In a dry blood-spcck between ox and 
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Stares helpless at this miracle called life, 
This shaping potency behind the egg, 
This circulation swift of deity, 

Where suns and systems inconspicuous 
float 

As the poor blood-disks in our mortal 
veins. 

Each age must worship its own thought 
of God, 

More or less earthy, clarifying still 
With subsidence continuous of the dregs ; 
Nor saint nor sage could fix immutably 
The fluent image of the unstable Best, 
Still changing in their very hands that 
wrought : 

To-day’s eternal truth To-morrow proved 
Erail as frost - landscapes on a window- 
pane. 

Meanwhile Thou smiledst, inaccessible, 
At Thought’s own substance made a cage 
for Thought, 

And Truth locked fast with her own 
master-key; 

Nor didst Thou reck what image man 
might make 

Of his own shadow on the flowing w'orhl; 
The climbing instinct was enough foi 
Thee. 

Or wast Thou, then, an ebbing t:»Je that 
left 

Strewn with dead miracle thrise eldest 
shores, 

For men to dry, and liryly lecture on, 
Thyself thenceforth incapable of flood ? 
Idle who hopes with prophets to be 
snatched 

By virtue in their mantles left liclow ; 
Shall the soul live on other men's report. 
Herself a pleasing fable of hcnself? 

Man cannot be God’s outlaw if he would. 
Nor so abscond him in the caves of sense 
But Nature still shall search some crevice 
out 

With messages of splendour from that 
Source 

Which, dive he, soar he, baffles still and 
lures. 

This life were brutish did we not some¬ 
times 

Hiive intimation clear of wider scope, 


Hints of occasion infinite, to keep 
The soul alert with noble discontent 
And onward yearnings of unstilled desire ; 
Fruitless, except we now and then 
divined 

A mystery of Purpose, gleaming through 
The secular confusions of the world. 
Whose will we darkly accomplish, doing 
ours. 

No man can think nor in himself perceive, 
Sometimes al waking, in tlie street some¬ 
times, 

Or on the hillside, always unforewarned, 
A grace of being, finer than himself. 

That beckons and is gone, a larger life 
Upon his own impinging, with swift 
glimpse 

(^f sp.'xcious circles luminous with mind, 
'Fo which the ethereal substance of his 
own 

Seems but gross cloud to make that 
visible, 

Touched to a sudden glory round the 
edge. 

Who that hath known these visitations 
fleet 

Would strive to make them trite and 
ritual ? 

1, that still pray al morning and at eve, 
Loving those root.s that feed us from the 
jiast, 

And prizing more than Plato things I 
learned 

At that best academe, a mother’s knee, 
Thrice in my life perhaps have truly 
prayed. 

Thrice, stiired below my conscious self, 
have felt 

That perfect liisenthralment which is 
God ; 

Nor know I which to hold worst enemy, 
Him who on speculation’s windy waste 
Would turn me loose, stript of the raiment 
warm 

By Faith contrived against our nakedness, 
Or him who, cruel-kind, would fain 
obscure, 

With painted saints and paraphrase of 
God, 

The soul’s east-window of divine surprise. 
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Where others worship I but look and 
long; 

For, though not recreant to iny fatliers’ 
faith, 

Its forms to me arc weariness, and most 
That drony vacuum of compulsory prayer. 
Still pumping phrases for the Ineffable, 
Though all the valves of memory gasp 
and wheeze. 

Words that have draw'll transcendent 
meanings up 

From the best passion of all bygone 
time, 

Steeped thiough with tears of trium[)h in'l 
remorse, 

Sweet with all sainthood, cleansed in 
martyr-fires, 

(’an they, so consecrate and so inspired, 
l>y repetition wane to vexing wind? 

Alas ! we cannot draw habitual breath 
In the thin air o( life’s supremer heights, 
We cannot make each meal a sacrament, 
Nor W'ith our tailors be disbodied souls,- -- 
We men, too conscious of earth’s comedy, 
Who sec two sides, with our jio'ied selves 
debate, 

And only for great stakes can be sublime ! 
T.et us be thankful when, as T do here. 
We can read Bethel on a pile of stones, 
And, seeing where God has been, trust 
in Him. 

Brave I’eter Fischer there in Nuremberg, 
Moulding Saint Sebald’s miracles in 
b)onze, 

Put saint and stander-by in that quaint 
garb 

Familiar to him in his daily walk, 

Not doubting God could grant a miracle 
Then and in Nuremberg, if so He ■would : 
But never artist for three bundled years 
Hath dared the contradiction ludicrous 
Of supernatural in modern clothes. 
Perhaps the deeper faith that is to come 
Will see God rather in the strenuous 
doubt, 

Than in the creed held as an infant’s 
hand 

Holds purposeless whatso is placed there¬ 
in. 


Say it is drift, not progress, none the 
less, 

With the old sextant of the fathers’ creed. 
We shape our courses by new-risen stars. 
And, still lip-loyal to svhat once was 
truth, 

Smuggle new meanings under ancient 
names, 

Unconscious perverts of the Jesuit, Time. 
Change is the mask that all Continuance 
wears 

'Po keep us youngsteis harmlessly amused: 
Meanwhile some ailing or more watchful 
child, 

Sitting apart, secs the old ejes gleam out, 
Stern, and yet soft with humorous pity 
too. 

Whilcre, men burnt men for a .ioiibtful 
point, 

As if the mind were quenchable with fire. 
And h'aith dancerl round them with her 
war-paint tin. 

Devoutly savage as an Iroquois ; 

Now Calvin and .Servetus at one board 
Snuff in grave sympathy a milder roast, 
And o'er their claret settle Comte unread. 
Fagot anfl stake were desperately sincere; 
Our cooler martyrdoms arc done in 
types; 

And flames that shine in controversial 
eyes 

Burn out no brains but his who kindles 
them. 

This is no age to get cathedrals built : 
Did God, then, wait for one in Bethle¬ 
hem ^ 

Worst is not yet: lo, where his coming 
looms, 

Of Earth's anarchic children latest born, 
Democracy, a Titan who hath learned 
To laugh at Jove’s old-fashioned thunder¬ 
bolts,— 

Could he not also forge them, if he 
would ? 

He, better skilled, with solvents merci¬ 
less, 

I * 

I.oosened in air and borne on every wind, 
Saps unperceived : the calm Olympian 
height 

Of ancient order feels its bases yields 
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And pale gods glance for help to gods as 
pale. 

What will be left of good or worshipful. 
Of spiritual secrets, mysteries, 

Of fair religion’s guarded heritage, 
Heirlooms of soul, passed downward un- 
profaned 

From ehlest Ind ? This Western giant 
coarse. 

Scorning refinements which he lacks him¬ 
self, 

Loves not nor heeds the ancestral hier¬ 
archies, 

Each rank dependent on the next above 
In orderly gradation fixed as fate. 

King by mere manhood, nor allowing 
aught 

Of holier unction than the sweat of toil; 
In his own strength sufficient; called to 
solve, 

On the rough edges of society, 

Problems long sacred to the choicer few, 
And improvise what elsewhere men 
receive 

As gifts of deity ; tough foundling reared 
Where every man’s his own Melcliisedek, 
How make him reverent of a King of 
kings ? 

Or Judge self-made, executor of laws 
By him not first discussed and vc'ted on ? 
For him no tree of knowledge is lorbid. 
Or sweeter if forbid. How save the ark, 
Or holy of holies, unprofaned a d.ay 
From his unscrupulous curiosity 
That handles everything as if to buy. 
Tossing aside what fabrics delicate 
Suit not the rough-and-tumble of his 
ways ? 

What hope for those fine-nerved humani¬ 
ties 

That made earth gracious once with 
gentler arts, 

Now the rude hands have caught the 
trick of thought 

And claim an equal suffrage witlr the 
brain ? 

The bonr disciple of an elder time, 

^To me sufficient, friendlier than the 
new,) 


Who in my blood feel motions of the 
Past, 

I thank benignant nature most for this,— 
A force of sympathy, or call it lack 
Of character firm-planted, loosing me 
From the pent chamber of habitual self 
To dwell enlarged in alien modes of 
thought, 

Ihiply distasteful, wholesomer for that, 
And thrtmgh imagination to possess. 

As they were mine, the lives of other men. 
This growth original of virgin soil, 

By fascination felt in opposites. 

Pleases and shocks, entices and peiturbs. 
In this brown-fisted rough, this shirt¬ 
sleeved Cid, 

This backwooils Charlemagne of empires 
new, 

Whose blundering heel instinctively finds 
out 

The goulier fo«it of speechless dignities. 
Who, meeting Caesar's self, would slap 
his back, 

Call him “Old Horse,'’ and challenge 
to a drink, 

My lungs draw bravci air, my breast 
dilvUes 

With ampler manhood, and 1 liont both 
worlds, 

Of sense and spirit, as .ay natural fiefs, 
'I’o shape and then reshape them as 1 will. 
It was the first man’s charter ; why not 
mine ? 

How forfeit ? when deposed in other 
hands ? 

Thou shudder’sl, Ovid ? Dost in him 
forebode 

A new avatar of thd large-limbed Goth, 
To break, or seem to break, tradition’s 
clue, 

And chase to dreamland back thy gods 
dethroned ? 

I think man’s soul dwells nearer to the 
ea.st, 

Nearer to morning’s fountains than the 
sun; 

Herself the source whence all tradition 
sprang. 

Herself at once both labyrinth and due. 
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The miracle fades out of history, 

But faith and wonder and the primal 
earth 

Are l)orn into the world with every 
child. 

Shall this self-maker with the prying 
eyes, 

This creature disenchanted of respect 
By the New World’s iiew fiend. Publicity, 
Whose testing ihuinb leaves everywhere 
its smutch, 

Not one day feel within himself the 
need 

Of loyalty to better than himself. 

That shall cnn<d)]e him with the upward 
k)ok ? 

Shall he nut catch the Voice that wanders 
earth, 

With spiritual summons, <Ireamcd or 
heard, 

As sometimes, ju-.t ere sleep seals up the 
sense, 

We hear our mother call from deeps of 
Time, 

And, waking, find it vision, - none the 
less 

The benediction bides, old skies return, 
And that umeal thing, preeminent, 

Makes air and dieam of all we sec and 
feel ? 

Shall he divine no strength unmade of 
votes. 

Inward, impregnable, found soon as 
sought, 

Not cognisable of sense, o’er sense 
supreme ? 

Klse were he desolate as none before. 

His holy places may not be of stone. 

Nor made with hands, yet fairer far than 
aught 

By artist feigned or pious ardour reared, 
Fit altars for who guards inviolate 
God’s chosen seat, the sacted form of 
man. 

Doubtless his church will be no hospital 
B'or superannuate forms and mumping 
shams, 

No parlour where men issue policies 
Of life-assurance on the Eternal Mind, 
Nor his religion but an ambulance 


To fetch life’s wounded and malingerers 
in, 

Scorned by the strong; yet he, uncon- 
scious heir 

To the influence sweet of Athens and of 
Rome, 

And old Judsea’s gift of secret fire, 

! Spite of himself shall surely learn to 
know 

And worship some ideal of himself, 

Some divine thing, large - hearted, 
brotherly, 

Not nice in trifles,* a soft creditor. 

Pleased with his world, and hating only 
cant. 

And, if his Church be doubtful, it is .sure 
That, in a world, made for w’hatever else. 
Not made for meie enjoyment, in a world 
Of toil but half-requitc<l, or, at best. 

Paid in some futile currency of breath, 

A world of incompleteness, sorrow .swift 
And consolation laggard, whatsoe’er 
The form of building or the creed pro- 
fe.ssc(!, 

I'he Cl OSS, bold type of shame to homage 
turned, 

Of an unfinished life that sways the 
world, 

.Shall tower as sovereign emblem over 
all. 

The koboltl Thought moves with us when 
we shift 

Onr dwelling to escape him ; perched 
aloft 

On the first load of household-stuff he 
w'cnt; 

For, vvherc the mind goes, goes old 
furniture. 

I, who to Chartres came to feed my eye • 
And give to Fancy one clear holiday. 
Scarce saw the minster for the thoughts 
it stirred 

Buzzing o’er past and future with vain 
quest. 

Here once there stood a homely wooden 
church. 

Which slow devotion nobly changed for 
this 

That echoes vaguely to my modern steps. 
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I3y suffrage universal it was built, 

As practised then, for all the country 
came 

From far as Rouen, to give votes for 
God, 

Each vote a block of stone securely laid 
Obedient to the master’s deep-mused 
plan. 

Will what our ballots lear, responsible 
To no grave forethought, stand so long 
ns this? 

Delight like this the eye of after days 
Brightening with pride that here, at least, 
were men 

Who meant and did the noblest thing 
they knew ? 

Can our religion cope with deeds like 
this? 

We, too, build Gothic c<mtract-shams, 
because 

Our deacons have discovered that it pays, 
And pews sell better under vaulted roofs 
Of plaster painted like an Indian squaw. 
Shall not that Western Goth, of whom 
we spoke, 

So fiercely practical, so keen of eye, 

Find out, some day, that nothing pays 
but God, 

Served whether on the smoke-shut battle¬ 
field, 

In work obscure done honestly, or vote 
For truth unpopular, or faith maint.ained 
To ruinous convictions, or good deeds 
Wrought for good’s sake, mindless of 
heaven or hell ? 

Shall he not learn that all prosperity, 
Whose bases stretch not deeper than the 
sense. 

Is but a trick of this world’s atmosphere, 
• A desert-born mirage of spire and dome. 
Or find too late, the Past’s long lesson 
missed. 

That dust the prophets shake from off 
their feet 

Grows heavy to drag down both tower 
and wall? 

I know not; but, sustained by sure 
belief 

That man still rises level with the height 
Of noblest opportunities, or makes 


Such, if the time supply not, I can wait. 

I gaze round on the windows, i)ride of 
France, 

Each the bright gift of some mechanic 
guild 

Who loved their city and thought gold 
well spent 

To make her l)eauliful with piety; 

T pauhc, transfigured by b<}me stripe of 
bloom, 

And iny mind throngs w'ith .shining 
auguries. 

Circle on circle, bright as .seraphim. 

With golden trumpets, silent, that aw'ail 
The signal to blow new'-, of good to men. 

Then the revrdsion came that .alw'ays 
comes 

After these diz/y elation^ of the mind : 
And with a passionate pang of doubt T 
cried, 

“O mountain-born, sweet with »now- 
filtcrcd air 

F'rom unconlamin.ate wells of ether drawn 
And never-broken secrecies of sky. 
Freedom, with anguish won, misprizetl 
till lost, 

They keeji thee not who from thy sacred 
eyes 

Catch the consuming lust of sensual good 
And the brute’s license of unfettered w’ill. 
Far from the popular shout and venal 
breath 

Of Cleon blow'ing the mob’s baser mind 
To buVjbles of wind-piloted conceit, 

Thou shrinkest, gathering up thy skirts, 
to hide 

In fortresses of solitary thought 
And private virtue strong in self-restraint. 
Must we too forfeit thee inLsunderstood, 
Content with names, nor inly wise to 
know 

That best things perish of their own 
excess. 

And quality o’er-driven becomes defect ? 
Nay, is it thou indeed that we have 
glimpsed, 

Or rather such illusion as of old 
Through Athens glided menadlike and 
Rome, 
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A shape of vapoui, mother of vain dreams 
And mutinous tra<litions, specious plea 
Of the glaived tyrant and long-menioried 
priest ? ” 

I walked foith saddened ; for all thought 
is sad, 

And leaves a liitterish savour in the 
brain, 

'Fonic, it may he,- not delectable, 

And turned, reluctant, for a ])arting look 
At those old weather-pitted images 
Of byg(Mic stiuggle, now so sternly calm. 
About their shoulders sparrows had bui'^ 
nests, 

And fluttered, chirping, from gray perch 
to peii'li, 

Now on a mitre poLsing, now a crown. 
Irreverently happy. While I thought 
llow confident they wcie, what careless 
hearts 

I'dew on tho.se lightsome wings aiul 
.shared the sun, 

A larger shadow crossed ; and looking up, 

I saw where, nesting in the hoary towers, 
The sparrow-hawk slid forth on noiseless 
air, 

With sidelong head that watched the joy 
below, 

(jtim Norman baron o’er this clan of 
Kelts, 

linduring Nature, foice conservative, 
Indifterenl to our noisy whims! Men 
pi ate 

Of all heads to an equal grade cashiered 
(.)n level with the dullest, and expect 
(Sick of no worse distemper than them¬ 
selves) 

A wondrous cure-all in equality; 

They reason that To-morrow must he 
wise 

Because To-day was not, nor Yesterday, 
As if good days were shapen of them¬ 
selves, 

Not of the very lifeblood of men’s souls; 
Meanwhile, long-suffering, imperturbable, 
Thou quietly complet’st tliy syllogism. 
And from the premise sparrow here below 
Draw’s! sure conclusion of the hawk 
above, 1 


Pleased wdth the soft-bilIc<l songster, 
pleased no less 

With the tierce l>eak of natures aquiline. 

Thou be.aiitiful Old Time, now hid away 
In the Past’s valley of Avilion, 

Haply, like Arthur, till thy wound lie 
healed, 

Then to reclaim the sword and crown 
again ! 

Thrice beautiful to us ; perchance less fair 
To who possessed thee, as a mountain 
.seems 

To dwellers round its bases but a heap 
Of liarren obstacle that lairs the storm 
And the avalanche’s silent bolt holds 
h,nck 

Lea-dicd with .n hair,— meaiiw’hile some 
Ihr-olf clown, 

Hereditary deivcr of the plain, 

Secs it an unmoved vision of repose. 

Nest of the morning, and conjectures 
there 

The dance of streams to idle shepherds' 
pipes, 

And fairer habitations .softly hung 
On breezy slopes, or hid in valleys cool, 
For happier men. No mortal evei 
dre.ims 

That the sc.ant isthmus he encamps ujkui 
Belw'ecn two oceans, one, the Stormy, 
passed. 

And one, tlie Pc.aceful, yet to venture on, 
Has been that future whereto prophets 
yearned 

For the fulfilment of Earth's cheated hope. 
Shall bo that past which nerveless poets 
moan 

As the lost opportunity of song. 

O Power, more near my life than life 
itself 

(Or what seems life to us in sense im¬ 
mured), 

Even as the roots, shut in the darksome 
earth, 

Share in the tree-top’s joyance, and con- 
ceivc 

Of buirshine and wide air and winged 
things 
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By sympathy of nature, so do I 
Have evidence of Thee so far above, 

Yet in and of me! Rather Thou the root 
Invisibly sustaining, hid in light, 

Not darkness, or in darkness made by us. 
If sometimes I must hear good men 
debate 

Of other witness of Thyself than Thou, 
As if there nee<led any help of ours 
To nurse Thy flickering life, that else 
must cease. 

Blown out, as ’twere a candle, by men’s 
breath, 

My soul shall not l)e taken in tlicir snare, 


To change her inward surety for their 
doubt 

Muffled from sight in formal robes of 
proof; 

While she can only feel herself through 
Thee, 

I fear not Thy withdrawal; more T fear, 

Seeing, to know Thee not, hoodwinked 
with dreams 

Of signs and wonders, while, unnoticed. 
Thou, 

Walking Thy garden still, cominun’st 
with men. 

Missed in the commonplace of miracle. 


THREE MEMORIAL POEMS 


'■ Coscicnwi fusc.i 

O dcll.i pro(iri.i <i dell .iltrui vur^o^'na 
I’ur siiiitlrlt la lua p-iroU brusi .i." 


If I let fall a woni of bitter mirth 

When public shames more shameful pardon won, 

Some have misjudged me, a:.d my service done, 

If small, yet fuiihfiil, dcoiticd of little worth : 

Through veins that d:«w their life from Western cjiUi 
Two hundred years and more my blood hath run 
In no polluted ^.ourse from sin: to son; 

And thus was I predestined ere my birth 

'I'o love the soil wherewith my fibres own 

Instinctive sympalhie.; yet love it so 

As honour would, nor lightly to dethrone 

Judgment, the stamp of manhood, nor forego 

The son’s right to a mother dearer grown 

With growing knowledge and more chaste than snow. 


To 

R. I.. GODKIN, 

IN CORDIAL ACKNOWLEDGMENT OK MtS EMINENT SEKVICK 
IN HEIUIITENINC AND PURIKVINU THE TONE 
OK OUR POLITICAL THOUGHT, 

tEliitee ^oetnn 

ARK DEDICATED. 


Readers, it is hoped, will remember that, by bis Ode at the Harvard Commemor.Ttion, the 
author had precluded himself from many of the natural outlets of thought and feeling common to such 
occasions Aa are celebrated in these poems. 
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ODK 

READ AT I IIE ONE 1 IUNDRE 1 >T!I ANNI- 
VERSARV OF THE FJOHT AT CONCORD 
» liRIDGE 

i9Tir Avrij., 1875 

I 

Who cometh over the hills, 

Her garments with morning sweet, 

The dance of a thousand rills 
Making music before her feet ? 

Her prcsciux* ficshcns the air; 

Sunshine steals light from her face ; 

The leaden footstep of Cure 
T^eaps to the tune of her .pace, 

Tairness of all that is fair, 

< Irace at the heart of all grace, 

Sweetener of hut and of liall, 

Ihinger of life out of naught, 

Freedom, oh, faire.st of all 

The daughters of 'I'inie and d'hought! 

II 

She cometh, conicth to-day : 

Hark ! heat ye not her tread. 

Sending a thrill through your clay. 

Under the sod there, ye dead, 

Her nurslings and champions ? 

Do ye not hear, as she comes, 

The bay of the deep-mouthed guns, 

The gathering rote of the drums ? 

The bells that called ye to prayer, 

Ilow wildly they clamour on her. 

Crying, “ She cometh I prepare 
Her to praise and her to honour, 

That a hundred years ago 
Scattered here in blood and tears 
Potent seeds wherefrom should grow 
Gladness for a hundred years !” 

III 

Tell me, young men, have ye seen, 
Creature of diviner mien 
For true hearts to long and cry for, 
Manly hearts to live and die for? 

What hath she that others want ? 

Brows that all endearments haunt. 


Kyes that make it sweet to dare, 

Smiles that cheer untimely death, 

Looks that fortify despair, 

Tones more brave than trumpet’s breath; 
Tell me, maidens, have ye known 
Household chanii more sweetly tare, 
Grace of woman ampler blown, 

Modesty more debonair, 

Younger heart with wit full grown? 

Oh for an hour of iny prime, 

'I'he pulse of my hotter years, 

That I might praise her in rhyme 
Would tingle yoor eyelids to tears, 

Our sweetness, our strength, and our 
star, 

Our hope, our j»)y, and our trust, 

Who lifted us out of the dust, 

And made us whatever we are ! 

IV 

Whiter than moonshine upon snow 
Her raiment is, but round the hem 
Crimson stained ; and, as to and fro 
Her sandals flash, we see on them. 

And on her instep veined with blue. 
Flecks of crimson, on those fair feet, 
High-arched, Diana-like, and fleet, 

Fit for no grosser slain than dew: 

Oh, call them rather chrisms than stains, 
Sacred anti from heroic veins ! 

For, in the glory-guarded pass, 

Her haughty and far-shining head 
She bowed to shrive Leonidas 
With his imperishable dead ; 

Her, too, Morgarlen saw. 

Where the Swiss lion fleshed his icy 
paw'; 

She followed Cromwell’s quenchless star 
Where the grim Puritan tread 
Shook Marston, Naseby, and Dunbar: 
Vea, on her feet are dearer dyes 
Yet fresh, nor looked on with untearfuL 
eyes. 

V 

Our fathers found her in the woods . 
Where Nature meditates and broods, ■ 

The seeds of unexampled things 
Which Time to consummation brings 
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Through life and death and man’s un¬ 
stable moods ; 

They met lier here, not recognised, 

A sylvan huntress clothed in furs, 

To whose chaste wants her bow sufficed, 
Nor dreamed what destinies were hers : 
She taught tliem bee-like to create 
Their simpler forms of Church anil 
State ; 

She taught them to endue 
The past with other functions than it 
knew. 

And turn in channels strange the un¬ 
certain stream of Fate ; 
llctler than all, she fenced them in their 
need 

With iron-hamled Duty’s sternest creed, 
’(jainst Selfs lean w'olf that ravens word 
and deed. 

VI 

Why comelh she hither to-day 
To this low village of the plain 
Far from the Prc-sent’s loud highway, 
From Trade’s cool heart and seething 
brain ? 

Why Cometh she? She was not far 
away. 

Since the soul touched it, not in vain, 
With pathos of immortal gain, 

*Tis here her fondest memories stay. 

She loves yon pinc-bemurmured ridge 
Where now our bioad - browed poet 
sleeps. 

Dear to both Englands ; near him he 
Who wore the ring of Canace ; 

Jiut most her heart to rapture leaps 
Where stood that era-parting bridge, 
O’er which, with footfall still as dew, 
The t)ld Time passed into the New ; 
Where, as your stealthy river creeps, 

He whispecs to his Ii.stening weeds 
Tales of sublimesl homespun deeds. 

Here English law and English thought 
’Gainst the self-will of England fought; 
And here were men (coequal with their 
fate), 

Who did great things, unconscious they 
Were great. 


They dreamed not what a die was cast 
With that first answering shot; what 
then ? 

There w’as their duly ; they were men 
.Schooled the soul’s inward gospel to 
obey, 

Though leading to the lion's den. 

They felt the habit-hallowed world give 
way 

Beneath tlieir lives, and on went they. 
Unhappy who was last. 

When Buttrick gave the word, 

That .awful idol of the uncliallenged 
Past, 

Strong in iheii love, and in their lineage 
strong, 

Fell crashing : if they heard it not, 

Yet I he earth heard, 

Nor ever hath forgot, 

As on from startled throne to throne, 
Where .Superstition sale or conscious 
Wrong, 

A shudder ran of some dread birth 
unknown. 

Thrice venerable spot ! 

River more fateful than the Rubicon ! 
O’er tliose red planks, to snalcli her 
diadem, 

Man’s Hope, star-girdled, sprang with 
them, 

And over ways untried the feel of Doom 
strode on. 

VII 

Think you these felt no charms 
In their gray homesteads and embow'crcd 
farms ? 

In household fares waiting at the door 
Their evening step should lighten up no 
more ? 

In fields their boyish feet had known ? 

In trees their fathers’ hands had set, 

And which wdth them had grown, 
Widening each year their leafy coronet ? 
Felt they no pang of passionate regret 
For those unsolid goods that seem so 
much our own ? 

These things are dear to every man that 
lives, 
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And life prized more for what it lends 
than gives. 

Yea, many a tic, through iteration 
sweet, 

Strove t(i detain their fatal feet; 

And yet the enduring half they cho.se, 
Whose choice decides a man life’s slave 
or king, 

The invisible things of (lod lieforc the 
seen and known : 

Therefore their memory inspiration 
blows 

With echoes gathering on from zone to 
zone; 

For manhood is the one immortal thing 
Heneath Time’s changeful sky. 

And, whore it lightened once, from age 
to age, 

Men come to learn, in grateful pilgrim- 
age, 

That length of d.ays is knowing when to 
die. 

VIII 

What marvellous change of things and 
men ! 

She, a world-wandering orphan then. 

So mighty now ! Tho.se are her 
.streams 

That whirl the myriad, myriad wheels 
Of all th.at docs, and all that dreams, 
t)f all that thinks, and all th.at feels, 
Through .spaces slreicho<l from sea tt> 
sea; 

l?y idle tongues and busy brains, 

By who doth right, and who refrains, 
llers are our losses and our gains ; 

Our maker and our victim she. 

IX 

Maiden half mortal, lialf divine, 

We triumphed in thy coming; to the 
brinks 

Our hearts were filled with pride’s 
tumultuous wine; 

Better to-day who rather feels than 
thinks. 

Yet will some graver thoughts intrude, 
And cares of sterner mood ; 


They W’on thee : who sliall keep thee ? 
From the deeps 

Where discrowned empires o’er their 
ruins brood, 

And many a thwarted hope wrings its 
w'eak hands and w eeps, 

I hear the voice as of a mighty wind 
From all heaven’s caverns rushing un¬ 
confined, 

“I, Freedom, dwell with Knowledge: I 
abide 

With men whom dust of faction cannot 
blind 

To the slow tracings of the Eternal 
Mind ; 

With men by culture trained and 
fortified, 

Who bitter duty to sw'cel lusts jnefer, 
Fearless to counsel and obey. 

Conscience my sceptre is, .ind law my 
sword, 

Not to bo diawn in passion or in play. 
But terrible to punish and deter ; 
Implacable as Cod’s word, 

Like it, a shepherd’s crook to them that 
blindly err. 

Your firm-puised sires, my martyrs and 
my .saints. 

Off-shoots of that one stock whose patient 
sen.se 

Hath known to mingle flux with 
permanence, 

Katcd my chaste denials and restraints 
Above the moment's dear-paid para¬ 
dise : 

Bew'are lest, .shifting with Time’s gradual 
creep, 

The light that guided shine into your 
eyes. 

The envious Powers of ill nor wink nor 
sleep : 

Be therefore timely wise. 

Nor laugh when this one steals, and that 
one lies, 

As if your luck could cheat those sleep¬ 
less spies, 

Till the deaf h'ury comes your house to 
sweep !” 

I hear the voice, and unaffrighted bow ; 
Ye shall not Ix! prophetic now, 
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Heralds of ill, that darkening fly 
Between my vision and the rainbowed 
sky, 

Or on the left your hoarse forebodings 
croak 

From many a blasted bough 
On Yggdrasil’s stonn-sinewcd oak, 

That once was green, Hope of the West, 
as thou : 

Yet pardon if I tremble while I boast; 
For I have loved as those wlio pardon 
most. 

X 

Away, ungrateful doubt, away ! 

At least she is our own to-day. 

Break into rapture, my song, 

Verses, leap forth in the sun. 

Bearing the joyance along 
Like a train of fire as ye run ! 

Pause not foi* choosing of words. 

Let them but blossom and sing 
Blithe as the orchards and birds 
With the new coming «)f spring ! 

Dance in your jollity, bells; 

.Shout, cannon; cease not, ye drums; 
Answer, ye hillside and dells; 

Bow, all ye people ! She comes, 
Radiant, calm-fronted, as when 
She hallowed that April day. 

Stay with us ! Yes, thou shall stay, 
Softener and strengthener of men, 
Freedom, not won by the vain, 

Not to be courted in x^lay, 

Not to be kc]rt without pain. 

Stay with us ! ‘V’‘es, thou wilt stay. 

Handmaid and mistress of all, 

Kindler of deed and of thought, 

Thou that to hut and to hall 
Equal deliverance brought ! 

Souls of her martyrs, draw near, 

Touch our dull lips with your hre, 

That we may praise without fear 
Her our delight, our desire, 

Our faith’s inextinguishable star, 

Our hope, our remembrance, our tnist, 
Our present, our past, our to be, 

Who will mingle her life with our dust 
And makes us deserve to be free ! 


UNDER THE OLD ELM 

rOEM READ AT (JAMHRTDGE ON THE 
HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
WASHINGTON’S TAKING COMMAND 
OF THE AMERICAN ARMY, 3D JULY, 

*775 

1 

1 

WtiRDS pass as wind, but where great 
decils were done 

A power abides transfused from sire to 
son: 

The boy feels dcepei meanings thrill his 
ear, 

That tingling through his pulse life-long 
shall run, 

With sure impulsion to keej) honour 
clear, 

When,pointingdowm, hisfallier whispers, 
“ Here, 

Here, w'hefc we stand, stood he, the 
purely gical, 

Whose soul no siren passion coidtl un- 
sx>Jicre, 

Then nameless, now' a power and mixed 
with fate,” 

Historic town, thou boldest sacred dust, 

Once known to men as pious, learned, 
just, 

And one memoiial pile that <Iares to 
last; 

Rut Memory greets with reverential 
kiss 

No spot in all thy circuit sweet as this, 

Touched by that modest glory as it 
past, , 

O’er which yon elm hath piously 
displayed 

These humlred years its momunental 
shade. 

II 

Of our swift jiassage through this scenery 

Of life and death, more durable than we, 

What landmark so congenial as a tree 
I Repenting its green legend every spring, 

1 And, with a yearly ring. 
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Recording ilm fair seasons as they flee, 
Type of our brief but still-renewed 
mortality ? 

We fall as leaves; the immortal trunk 
remains, 

Builded with costly juice of licarls and 
brains 

Gone to the mould now, whither all that 
be 

Vanish rcturnless, .yet are procreant still 
In human lives to come of good or ill, 
And feed imseen the rcx>ts of Destiny. 

II 

I 

Men’s monuments, grown old, forget 
their names 

They should eternise, but the place 
\Yhere shining souls have passed imbibes 
^ a grace 

lJey<md mere earth; some sweetness t)f 
their fames 

Leaves in the soil its unextinguished 
trace, 

Pungent, pathetic, sad with nobler aims. 
That penetrates our lives and heightens 
them or shames. 

This insubstantial world and fleet 
Seems solid for a moment when we stand 
On dust ennobled by heroic feet 
Once mighty to sustain a tottering land, 
And mighty still such burthen to upbear. 
Nor doomed to tread the path of things 
that merely were: 

Our sense, reiined with virtue of the spot. 
Across the mists of Lethe’s sleepy stream 
Recalls him, the sole chief without a blot. 
No more a pallid image and a dream, 

But as he dwelt with men decorously 
supreme. 

II 

Our grosser minds need this terrestrial 
hint 

To raise long-buried days from tombs of 
print: 

“ Here stood he,” softly we repeat, 

And lo, the statue shrined and still 


In that gray minster-front we call the 
Past, 

Keels in its frozen veins our pulses thrill, 
Breathes living air and mocks at Death’s 
deceit. 

It warms, it stirs, comes down to us at 
last, 

Its features human with familiar light, 

A man, beyond the historian’s art to kill, 
Or sculptor’s to efface with patient chisel- 
blight. 

• Ill 

Sure the dumb earth hath memory, nor 
for naught 

Was Fancy given, on whose enchanted 
loom 

Prc.sent .and Past commingle, fruit and 
bloom 

Of one fair Ixnigh, inseparably wrought 
Into the seamless tajjestry of thought. 

So charmed, w'ilh undeluded eye we see 
In history’s fragmentary tale 
Bright clues of continuity, 

Learn that high natures over Time 
prevail, 

And feel ourselves a link in that entail 
That binds all ages past with all that are 
to be. 

Ill 

I 

Beneath our consecrated elm 
A century ago he stood. 

Famed vaguely for that old fight in the 
wood 

Whose red surge sought, but could not 
overwhelm 

The life foredoomed to wield our rough* 
hewn helm:— 

From colleges, where now the gown 
To arms had yielded, from the town, ^ 
Our rude self-summoned levies flocked to 
see 

The new-come chiefs and wonder which 
was he. 

No need to question long; close-lipped 
and tall, 
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Lung trained in murder-brooiling forests 
lone 

To bridle others’ clamours and his own, 
Firmly erect, he towered above them all, 
The incarnate discipline that was to free 
With iron curb that armed democracy. 

II 

A motley rout was that which came to 
stare, 

In raiment tanned by years of sun and 
storm, 

Of eveiy sliape that was not uniform, 
Dotted with regimentals here and there; 
An army all of captains, used to pray 
And stiff in fight, but serious drill’s 
despair, 

Skilled to debate their oiders, not obey; 
Deacons were there, selectmen, men (if 
note 

In half-lamed hamlets ambushed round 
with woods. 

Ready to Sjettle Freewill by a vote, 

But largely liberal to its piivatc moods; 
Prompt to assert by manners, voice, or 
pen. 

Or ruder arms, their rights as English¬ 
men, 

Nor much fastidious as to ho\/ and when: 
Vet seasoned stuff and fittest ti/ cre-ale 
A thought-staid army or a lasting state: 
Haughty they said he was, at first; 
severe; 

But owned, as all men own, the steady 
hand 

Upon the bridle, patient to command, 
l*rized, as all prize, tlie justice pure from 
fear. 

And learned to honour first, then love 
him, then revere. 

Such power there is in clear-eyed self- 
restraint 

And purpose clean as light from every 
selfish taint. 


Musing Ijeneath the legendary tree. 

The yeais between furl off: I seem to 


The sun-ffecks, shaken the stirred foliage 
through, 

Dapple with gold his sober buff and blue 
And weave prophetic aureoles round the 
head 

'fhat shines our beacon now nor darkens 
with the dead. 

O man of silent mood, 

A stranger among strangers then, 

I low art thou since renowned the (Ireat, 
the tlood, 

Familiar as the day in all the homes of 
men ! 

The winged years, that winnow praise 
and blame. 

Blow many names out: they Init fan to 
ilamc 

The self-ienewing splendours of thy 
fame. 

IV 

I f 

How many subtlest influences nnitc, 
With spiritual touch of joy or pain, 
Invisible as .air .and soft as light, 

To body forth that image of the brain 
We c.all our Country, visionary shape, 
Loved more than woman, fuller of lire 
than wine, 

Whose charm can none define, 

Nor .any, though he flee it, can escape ! 
All party-coloured threads the weaver 
lime 

Sets in his web, now trivial, now 
sublime. 

All memories, all forebodings, hopes and 
fears, 

Mountain and rivfer, forest, pr.airie, sea, 
A hill, a rock, a homestead, field, or tree, 
The casual gleanings of unreckoiied 
years, 

Take goddess-shape at last and there is 
She, 

Old at our birth, new as the springing 
hours. 

Shrine of our weakness, fortress of our 
powers, 

Consoler, kindicr, peerless 'mid her 
peers, 
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A force that ’neath our conscious being 
stirs, 

A life to give ours permanence, when we 
Are borne to mingle our poor earth with 
hers, 

And all this glowing world goes with us 
on our biers. 

II 

Nations are long'results, by ruder ways 
Gathering the might that warrants length 
of days; 

They may l)C pieced of half-reluctant 
shares 

Welded by hammer-strokes of broad¬ 
brained kings. 

Or from a doughty people grow, the 
heire 

Of wise traditions widening cautious rings; 
At best they are computable things, 

A strength behind us making us feel Ixild 
In right, or, as may chance, in wrong; 
Whose force by figures may be summed 
and told. 

So many suUliers, ships, and dollars 
strong, 

And we but drops that bear compulsory 
part 

In the dumb throb of a mechanic heart ; 
Ihit Country is a shape of each man’s 
mind 

Sacred from definition, unconfined 
By the cramped walls where daily 
tlrudgeries grind ; 

An inward vision, yet an outward birth 
Of sweet familiar heaven and earth ; 

A brooding Pj^esence that stirs motions 
blind 

Of wings within our embryo lieing’s 
shell 

That wait but her completer spell 
To make us eagle-natured, fit to dare 
Life’s nobler spaces and untarnished air. 

III 

You, who hold dear this self-conceived 
ideal, 

Whose faith and works alone can make 
it real, 


j Bring all your fairest gifts to deck her 
shrine 

Who lifts our lives away from Thine and 
Mine 

And feeds the lamp of manhood more 
divine 

With fragrant oils of quenchless con¬ 
stancy. 

When all have done their utmost, surely 
he 

Hath given the best who gives a char¬ 
acter 

Erect and constant, which nor any 
shock 

Of loosened elements, nor the forceful 
j sea 

j Of flowing or of ebbing fates, can stir 
j From its <lcep bases in tlie living rock 
' Of ancient manhood’s sweet security : 

I And this he gave, seiencly far from 
! pride 

' As baseness, boon with prosperous stars 
allied, 

Part of what nobler seed shall in our 
loins abide. 

I 

IV 

No bond of men as common pride so 
strong. 

In names time-filtered for the lips of 
song. 

Still operant, with the primal Forces. 
bound 

Whose currents, on their spiritual round, 

Transfuse our mortal will nor are gain¬ 
said : 

I These are their arsenals, these the 
' exhaustless mines 

I'hat give a constant heart in great 
designs ; 

These are the stuff whereof such dreams 
are made 

As make heroic men : thus surely he 

Still holds in place tlie massy blocks 
he laid 

’Neath our new frame, enforcing soberly 

The self-control that makes and keeps a 
people free, 

2 G 


L 
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V 

I 

On, for a drop of that Cornelian ink 
Which gave Agricola dateless length of 
days, 

To celebrate him fitly, neither swerve 
To phrase unkempt, nor pass discretion’s 
brink, 

With him so statue-like in sad reserve, 

So diffident to claim, so forward to 
deserve ! 

Nor need I shun due influence of his 
fame 

Who, mortal among mortals, seemed as 
now 

The equestrian shape with unimpassioned 
brow. 

That paces silent on through vistas of 
acclaim. 

11 

What figure more immovably august 
Than that grave strength so patient anti 
so pure. 

Calm in good fortune, when it wavered, 
sure, 

That mind serene, impenetrably just. 
Modelled on classic lines so s'mple they 
endure ? 

That soul so softly radiant and so white 
The track it left seems less of fire than 
light. 

Cold but to such as love distemperaturc ? 
And if pure light, as some deem, lie the 
force 

That drives rejoicing planets on their 
course. 

Why for his power benign seek an 
impurer source ? 

Ilis was the true enthusiasm that burns 
long, 

Domestically bright, 

Fed from itself and shy of human sight, 
The hidden force that makes a lifetime 
strong, 

And not the short-lived fuel of a song. 
Passionless, say you? What is passion 
for 


But to sublime our natures and conlrul 

To front heroic toils with late return, 

Or none, or such as shames the con¬ 
queror ? 

That fire was fed with substance of the 
soul 

And not with holiday stubble, that could 
burn, 

Unpraised of men who after bonfires 
run. 

Through seven slow years of unadvanciiig 
war, 

Kqual when fields were lost or fields 
were won, 

With breath of iiopular applause or 
blame, 

Nor fanned nor damped, unquencbably 
tlie same, 

Too inward to be reached by flaws of 
idle fame. 

Ill 

Soldier and slatOMiian, larest unison ; 

High-poised example of great duties 
done 

.Simply as breathing, a world’s honours 
worn 

As life’s indiflercnt gifts to all men 
born ; 

Dumb for himself, unless it were to 
God, 

But for his barefoot soldiers eloquent, 

Tramping Ihe snow to coral where they 
trod, 

Held by his awe in hollow-eyed content ; 

Modest, yet firm as Nature’s self; 
unblamod 

Save by the men his nobler temper 
shamed; * 

Never seduced through show of present 
good 

By other than unsetting lights to steer 

New-trimmed in Heaven, nor than his 
steadfast mood 

More steadfast, far from rashness as from 
fear; 

Rigid, but with himself first, grasping 
still 

In swerveless poise the wave-beat helm 
of will; 
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Not honoured then or now because he 
wooed 

The popular voice, but that he still 
withstood; 

Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is 
but one 

Who was all this and ours, and all 
men’s,-—W ^vsiiinoton. 

IV 

Minds strong by fits, irregularly great, 
That flash and darken like revolving 
lights, 

Catch more the vulgar eye unschooled to 
wait 

On the long curve t>f patient days and 
rights 

Rounding a whole life to the circle fair 
Of orlied fulfilment ; and this balanced 
soul, 

So simple in its grandeur, coldly bare 
Of draperies theatric, standing there 
In perfect symmetry of self-control, 
Seems not so great at first, but greater 
grows 

Still as we look, and by experience learn 
How grand this tpiiet is, how nobly 
stern 

The discipline that wioughl through 
lifelong throes 

That energetic passion of repose. 

V 

A nature too decorous anti severe, 

Too self-respect fill in its griefs and joys. 
For ardent girls and hoys 
Who find no genius in a mind so clear 
That its grave depths seem obvious and 
near, 

Nor a soul great that made so little 
noise. 

They feel no force in that calm-cadenced 
phrase, 

The h.abitual full-dress of his ivell-bred 
mind, 

That seems to pace the minuet’s courtly 

And tell of ampler leisures, roomier 
length of days. 


His firm-lmsed brain, to self so little 
kind 

That no tumultuary blood could blind, 
Formeil to control men, not amaze, 
Looms not like those that borrow height 
of haze ; 

It was a world of statelier movement 
then 

Than this we fret in, he a denizen 
Of that ideal Home that made a man for 
men. 

*Vl 

1 

The longer on this earth we live 
And weigh the various (Qualities of men. 
Seeing how mo.st are fugitive, 

Or fitful gifts, at best, of now and 
then, 

Wind-wavered corpse-lights, daughters 
of the fen. 

The more we feel the high stern-featured 
beauty 

Of plain devotedness to duty, 

Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal 
praise. 

But finding amplest recompense 
For life’s ungarlanded expense 
In work done squarely and unwasted 
days. 

For this we honour him, that he couhl 
know 

How sweet the service and how free 
Of her, Clod’s eldest daughter here 
below. 

And choose in meanest raiment which 
was she. 

II 

Placid completeness, life without a fall 
From faith or highest aims, truth's 
breachless wall, 

Surely if any fame can bear the touch, 
Ills will say ‘*Here!” at the last 
trumpet’s call. 

The unexpressive man whose life ex¬ 
pressed so much. 
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VII 

I 

Never to see a nation born 
Hath been given to mortal man, 

Unless to those who, on that summer 
morn. 

Gazed silent when the great Virginian 
Unsheathed the sword whose fatal flash 
Shot union through the incoherent clash 
Of our loose atoms, crystallising them 
Around a single will’s unpliant stem. 

And making purpose of emotion rash. 
Out of that scabbard sprang, as from its 
womb, 

Nebulous at first but hardening to a star, 
Through mutual share of sunburst and of 
gloom, 

The common faith that made us what we 
are. 


That lifted blade transformed our jangling 
clans, 

Till then provincial, to Americans, 

And made a unity of wildering plans; 

Here was the doom fixed; here is marked 
the date 

When this New World awoke to man’s 
estate. 

Burnt its last ship and ceased to look 
behind: 

Nor thoughtless was the choice; no love 
or hate 

Could from its poise move that deliberate 
mind, 

Weighing between too early and too late 

Those pitfalls of the man refused by Fate: 

His was the impartial vision of the great 

Who see not as they wish, but as they 
find. 

He saw the dangers of defeat, nor less 

The incomputable perils of success ; 

The sacred past thrown by, an empty 
rind; 

The future, cloud«land, snare of prophets 
blind; 

The waste of war, the ignominy of peace; 

On either hand a sullen rear of woes, 


Whose garnered lightnings none could 
guess, 

Filing its thunder-heads and muttering 
“ Cease ! ” 

Yet drew not back his hand, but gravely 
chose 

The seeming-desperate task whence our 
new nation rose. 

Ill 

A noble choice and of immortal .seed ! 
Nor deem that acts heroic wait on chance 
Or easy were as in a l>oy*s romance; 

'I’he man’s whole life preludes the single 
deed 

j That shall decide if his inheritance 
Be with the sifted few of tnatchless 
! breed, 

I Our race’s sap and sustenance. 

Or with the unmotived herd that only 
sleep and feed. 

Choice seems a thing indifferent; thus or 
so, 

What matters it ? The Fates with mocking 
face 

Look on inexorable, nor seem to know 
Where the lot lurks that gives life’s fore¬ 
most place. 

Yet Duty’s leaden c.a''ket holds it still, 
And but two ways are offered to our 
will. 

Toil with rare triumph, ease with safe 
disgrace. 

The problem still for us and all of human 
race. 

He chose, as men choose, where most 
danger showed. 

Nor ever faltered 'neath the load 
Of petty cares, that gall great hearts the 
most. 

But kept right on the strenuous up-hill 
road, 

.Strong to the end, above complaint or 
boast: 

The popular tempest on his rock-moiletl 
coast 

Wasted its wind-borne spray. 

The noisy marvel of a day; 

His soul sate still in its unstormed abode. 
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VIII 

Virginia gave us this imperial man 
Cast in the massive mould 
Of those high-statured ages old 
Which into grander forms our mortal 
metal ran; 

She gave us this unblemished gentleman: 
What shall we give her back but love 
and praise 

As in the dear old unestranged days 
Before the inevitable wrong began ? 
Mother of States and undiminished men. 
Thou gavest us a country, giving him, 
And we owe alway what we owetl thee 
then: 

The boon thou wouldst have snatched 
from us agen 

Shines as before with no abatement dim. 
A great man’s memory is the only thing 
With inAuence to outlast the present 
whim 

And bind us as W'hen here he knit our 
golden ring. 

All of him that was subject to the hours 
Lies in thy soil and makes it part of ours: 
Across more recent graves, 

Where unresentful Nature waves 
Her pennons o’er the shot-ploughed sod. 
Proclaiming the sweet Truce of God, 

We from this consecrated plain stretch 
out 

Our hands as free from afterthought or 
doubt 

As here the united North 
Poured her embrowned manhood forth 
In welcome of our saviour and thy son. 
Through battle we have better learned 
thy worth. 

The long-breathed valour and undaunted 
will. 

Which, like his own, the day's disaster 
done, 

Could, safe in manhood, suffer and be 
still. 

Both thine and ours the victory hardly 
won; 

If ever with distempered voice or pen 
We have misdeem^ thee, here we take 
it back. 


And for the dead of both don common 
black. 

Be to us evermore as thou wast then, 

As we forget thou hast not always been. 
Mother of States and unpolluted men, 
Virginia, fitly named from England’s 
manly queen ! 


AN ODE 

FOR THE, FOURTH OF JULY, 1876 
I 
I 

Entranced I saw a vision in the cloud 

That loitered dreaming in yon sunset 
sky, 

Pidl of fair shapes, half creatures of the 
eye, 

Half chance-evoked by the wind’s fantasy 

In golden mist, an ever-shifting crowd: 

There, ’mid unreal forms that came and 
went 

In air-spun robes, of evanescent dye, 

A woman’s semblance shone preeminent; 

Not armed like Pallas, not like Hera 
proud, 

But, as on household diligence intent, 
j Beside her visionary wheel she bent 
I Like Arete or Bertha, nor than they 
( Less queenly in her port: about her knee 
j Glad children clustered confident in play:, 
j Placid her pose, the calm of energy; 

I And over her broad brow in many a 
round 

(That loosened would have gilt her 
garment’s hem), 

Succinct, as toil prescribes, the hair was 
wound 

In lustrous coils, a natural diadem. 

'I'he cloud changed shape, obsequious to 
the whim 

Of some transmuting influence felt in 
me, 

And, looking now, a wolf 1 seemed to 
see 

Limned in that vapour, gaunt and hunger*- 
bold, * ■' 
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Threatening her charge; resolve in every 
limb, 

Erect she flamed in mail of sun-wove 
gold, 

Penthesilea’s self for 1)attlc dight; 

One arm uplifted braced a flickering 
spear, 

And one her adamantine shield made 
light; 

Her face, helm-shadowed, grew a thing 
to fear. 

And her fierce eyes, by danger challenged, 
took 

Her trident-sceptred mother’s dauntless 
look. 

“ I know thee now, O goddess-bom! ’’ 
I cried, 

And turned with loftier brow and firmer 
stride; 

P'or in that spectral cloud-work I hatl seen 

Her image, bodied forth by love and 
pride. 

The fearless, the benign, the mothcr-cyed, 

The fairer world’s toil-consecrated queen. 

ir 

What shape by exile dreamed elates the 
mind 

I.ike here whose hand, a fortress < f the 
poor, 

No blood in vengeance spilt, though 
lawful, stains? 

Who never turned a suppliant from bet 
door ? 

Whose conquests are the gains of all 
mankind ? 

To-day her thanks shall fly on every 
wind, 

Unstinted, unrebuked, from shore to 
shore. 

One love, one hope, and not a doubt 
behind ! 

Cannon to cannon shall repeat her 
praise, 

I’anner to banner flap it forth in flame; 

Her children shall rise up to bless her 
name, 

And wish her harmless length of days, 

The tnighly mother of a mighty brood. 


Plessed in all tongues and dear to every 
blood. 

The beautiful, the strong, and, lx:st of 
all, the good! 

III 

Seven yeais long was the bow 
Of battle bent, and the heightening 
Storm-heaps convulsed with the throe 
Of their uncontainable lightning ; 

Seven years long heartl the sea 
Crash of navies and wave - borne 
thunder; 

Then drifted the cloud-rack a-lee, 

And new stars were seen, a world's 
wonder; 

Each by her sisters made bright, 

All binding all to their stations, 

Cluster of manifold light 
Startling the old constellations : 

Men looked up and grew pale : 

Was it a comet or star. 

Omen of blessing or bale, 

Hung o’er the ocean afar ? 

IV 

Stormy the day of her birth : 

Was she not born of the strong. 

She, the last ripeness of earth, 
iJeautiful, prophesied long t 
Stormy the days of her prime ; 

Hers arc the ]nilscs that beat 
Higher for perils sublime. 

Making them fiiwn at her feet. 

Was she not born of the strong? 

Was she not born of the wise ? 

Daring and counsel belong 
Of right to her confide^it eyes ; 

Human and motherly they. 

Careless of station or race : 

I learken ! her children to-day 
Shout for the joy of her face. 

II 

I 

No praises of the past aie hers. 

No fanes by hallowing time caressed. 

No broken arch that ministers 
To Time’s sad instinct in the breast: 
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Grandeur of tragedies and tears, 

Nor from long leisure the unrest 
That finds repose in forms of classic 
grace : 

'I’hese may delight the coming race' 

Who haply shall not count it to our 
crime } 

That we who fain would sing are here j 

before our time. 1 

She also hath her monuments ; ) 

Not such as stand «lecrepitly resigned 
To ruin-niarlc the path of dead events 
'I'hat left no sceil of better days be¬ 
hind, 

The tourist’s pensioners that show their 
scars 

And maunder of forgotten wars ; 

She builds not on the ground, but in the 
mind, 

IJcr open-hearte<l jjalaces 
Kor larger-thoughted men with heaven 
and earth at case : 

Her march the plump mow marks, the 
sleepless wheel, 

The golden sheaf, the self-swayed com- 1 
monweal ; 

The happy homesteads hid in orchaid 
trees 

Whose sacrificial smokes through peace¬ 
ful air I 

Rise lost in heaven, the household’s j 
silent prayer; 

What arcliitecl hath l)cttered these ? 

With softened eye the westward traveller 
secs 

A thousand miles of neighbours side by 
side. 

Holding by toil-won titles fresh from 
God 

The lands no serf or seigneur ever 
trotl, 

With manhood latent in the very sod, 
Where the long billow of the wheat- 
field’s tide 

Flows to the sky across the prairie 
wide, 

A sweeter vision than the castled Rhine, 
kindly with thoughts of Ruth and Bible- 
days benign. 


O ancient commonwealths, that we re¬ 
vere 

Haply because we could not know you 
near, 

Your deeds like statues down the aisles 
of Time 

Shine peerless in memorial calm sublime, 
And Athens is a trumpet still, and Rome; 
Yet which of your achievements is not 
foam 

Weighed with this one of hers (below 
you far 

In fame, and born l^cncath a milder 
star), 

That to I'^aith’s orphans, far as curves 
the dome 

Of death-deaf sky, the bounteous West 
means home, 

With dear precedency of natural ties 
Th.at stretch from ro(jf to roof and make 
men gently wise ? 

Ami if the nobler passions wane. 
Distorted to base use, if the near goal 
Of insubstantial gain 
Tempt from the proper race-course of the 
soul 

That crowns their patient breath 
Whose feet, song-sandalled, .are too fleet 
for Death, 

Yet m.ay she claim one privilege urbane 
And haply first upon the civic roll, 

That none can breathe her air nor grow 
humane. 

Ill 

Oh, belter far the briefest hour 
Of Athens self-consumed, whose plastic 
power 

Hid Beauty safe from Death in words or 
stone; 

Of Rome, fair quarry whci-e those eagles 
crowd 

Whose fulgurous vans alx>ut the world 
had blown 

Triumphant storm and seeds of polity; 
Of Venice, fading o’er her shipless sea, 
Last iridescence of a sunset cloud ; 

Than this inert prosperity, 
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This bovine comfort in the sense alone ! 
Yet art came slowly even to such as 
those, 

Whom no past genius cheated of their 
own 

With prudence of o’ermastering prece¬ 
dent ; 

Petal by petal spreads the perfect rose, 
Secure of the divine event; 

And only children rend the bud half- 
blown 

To forestall Nature in her calm intent: 
Time hath a quiver full of purposes 
Which miss not of their aim, to us 
unknown, 

And brings about the impossible with case: 
Haply for us the ideal dawn shall break 
From where in legend-tinted line 
The peaks of Hellas drink the morning's 
wine, 

To tremble on our lids with mystic sign 
Till the drowsed ichor in our veins awake 
And set our pulse in tune with moods 
divine: 

Long the day lingered in its sea-fringed 
nest, 

Then touched the Tuscan hills with 
golden lance 

And paused; then on to Spain and 
France 

The splendour flew, and Albion’s misty 
crest: 

Shall Ocean bar him from his destined 
West ? 

Or are we, then, arrived too late, 
Doomed with the rest to grope discon¬ 
solate, 

Foreclosed of Beauty by our modem 
date ? 

Ill 

I 

Poets, as their heads grow gray. 

Look from too far behind the eyes. 

Too long-experienced to be wise 
In guileless youth's diviner way; 

Life sings not now, but prophesies ; 
Time’s shadows they no more behold. 
But, under them, the riddle old 


That mocks, bewilders, and defies: 

In childhood’s face the seed of shame, 

In the green tree an ambushed flame. 

In Phosphor a vaunt-guard of Night, 
They, though against their will, divine. 
And dread the care-dispelling wine 
Stored from the Muse’s vintage bright. 

By age imbued with second-sight. 

From Faith’s own eyelids there ^leeiis 
out, 

Even as they look, the leer of doubt; 

The festal wreath their fancy loads 
With care that vrhispers and forebodes : 
Nor this our triumph-day can blunt 
Megxra’s goads. 

II 

Murmur of many voices in the air 
Denounces us degenerate. 

Unfaithful guardians of a noble fate, 

And prompts indiflerence or despair : 

Is this the country that wc dreamed in 
youth, 

Where wisdom and not numbers should 
have weight. 

Seed-field of simpler manners, braver 
truth, 

Where shams should cease to dominate 
In household, church, and state ? 

Is this Atlantis? This the unpoisoned 
soil, 

Sea-whelmed for ^es and recovered late. 
Where parasitic greed no more should 
coll 

Round Freedom’s stem to bend awry 
and blight 

Wliat grew so fair, sole plant of love and ■ 
light ? 

Who sit where once* in crowned seclusion 
sate 

The long-proved athletes of debate 
Trained from their youth, as none thinks 
needful now? 

I Is this debating club where boys dispute, 

I And wrangle o’er their stolen fruit, 

The Senate, erewhile cloister of the few. 
Where Clay once flashed and Webster’s 
cloudy brow 

Brooded those bolts of thought that all 
the horizon knew ? 
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HI 

Oh, as this pensive moonlight blurs my 
pines, 

Here while 1 sit and meditate these lines, 
To gray-green dreams of what they are 
by day, 

So would some light, not reason’s sharp- 
edged ray, 

Trance me in inoonshine as before the 
flight 

Of years had won me this unwelcome 
right 

To see things as they are, or shall be 
soon. 

In the frank prose of undissembling 
noon 1 

IV 

Hack to niy breast, ungrateful sigh ! 
Wht»ever fails, whoever errs. 

The penalty be ours, not hers ! 

The present still seems vulgar, seen too 
nigh; 

The golden age is still the age that’s 
past: 

I ask no drowsy opiate 
To dull my vision of that only state 
Founded on faith in man, and therefore 
sure to last. 

For, O my country, touched by thee, 

The gray hairs gather back their gold ; 
Thy thought sets all my pulses free ; 

The heart refuses to be old j ! 

The love is all that I can see. ! 

Not to thy natal-day belong 
Time’s prudent doubt or age’s wrong, 

Hut gifts of gratitude and song : 
Unsummoned crowd the thankful words, 
As sap in spring-time floods the tree, ! 
Foreboding the return of birds, 1 

For all that thou hast been to me 1 ! 

IV 

* 

1 

I 

Flawless his heart and tempered to j 
the core 

Who, beckoned by the forward-leaning 
wave, 


First left behind him the firm-footed 
shore, 

And, urged by every nerve of sail and 
oar, 

Steered for the Unknown which gods to 
mortals gave, 

Of thought and action the mysterious 
door. 

Bugbear of fools, a summons to the 
brave: 

Strength found he in the unsympathising 
sun, 

And strange stars from liencath the 
horizon won, 

And the dumb ocean pitilessly grave; 
High-hearted surely he; 

But bolder they who first off-cast 
Their moorings from the habitable Past 
And ventured chartless on the sea 
Of storm-engendering Lilxirty: 

For all earth’s width of waters is a span, 
And their convulsed existence mere 
repose, 

Matched with the unstable heart of man, 
Shoreless in wants, mist-girt in all it 
knows, 

Open to every wind of sect or clan, 

And sudden-passionate in ebbs and flows. 

II 

They steered by stars the elder shipmen 
knew, 

And laid their courses where the currents 
draw 

Of ancient wisdom channelled deep in 
law, 

The undahnted few 

Who changed the Old World for the 
New, r 

And more devoutly prized . 

Than all perfection theorised 
The more imperfect that had roots and 
grew. 

They founded deep and well, 

Those danger-chosen chiefs of men 
Who still believed in Heaven and HelJ, 
Nor hoped to find a spell, 

In some fine flourish of a pen. 

To make a better man 
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Than long-considering 5 ialureu'iU or can, j 
Secure against his own mistakes, 

Content with what life gives or takes. 

And acting still on some fore-ordered plan, 

A cog of iron in an iron wheel. 

Too nicely poised to think or feel, 

Dumb motor in a clock-like commonweal. 
They w'asted not their brain in schemes 
Of what man might be in some bubble- 
sphere, 

As if he must be other than he seems 
llccause he was not what he should be 
here. 

Postponing Time’s slow proof to petulant 
dreams : 

Yet herein they were great 
Beyond the incredulous lawgivers of yore, 
And wiser than the wisdom t)f the shelf. 
That they conceived a tlceper-rooted state, 
Of hardier growth, alive from rind to core, 
By making man sole sponsor of himself. 


Ill 

Gotl of our liithers. Thou who wast. 

Art, and shalt be when those eye-wise 
w’ho flout 

Thy secret jjresence shall be lost 
In the great light that dazzles them to 
doubt. 

We, sprung from loins of stalwart men 
I Whose strength w.as in their trust 
That Thou wouldst make Thy dwelling in 
their dust 

And walk with those a fellow-ciiizcn 
Who build a city of the just, 

We, who believe Life’s bases rest 
Beyond the probe of chemic lest. 

Still, like our fathers, feel Thee near. 
Sure that, while lasts the immutable 
decree, 

The land to Human Nature dear 
Shall not be unbeloved of Thee. 


HEARTSEASE AND RUE 


AGASSI/ 

(r>jme 

Dicesti es/i ebbe ? non viv' eg'! anconi ? , 
Non fiere gli oechi Mioi lo luinc? 

I 

1 

Tiik electiic nerve, whose instantaneous 
thrill 

Make.s next-door gossips of lire antipodes. 

Confutes poor Mope’s last fallacy of 
ease,— 

The distance that divided her from ill : 

Eaith sentient seems again as when of 
old 

The horny foot of Pan 

Stamped, and tlie conscious horjror ran 

Beneath men’s feet through all her fibres 
cold : 

Space’s blue walls are mined ; we feel 
the throe 


Kiom underground of our night-mantled 
foe : 

The flame-winged feet 
Of Trade’s new Mercury, that dry-shod 
run 

I’hrough briny abysses dreamless of the 
sun, 

Are mercilessly fleet, 

And at a bound annihilate 
Ocean’s prerogative of short reprieve ; 

Surely ill news might wait, 
And man be patient of delay to grieve ; 

Letters have sympathies 
And tell-tale faces that reveal. 

To senses finer than the eves, 

Their errand’s purport ere we break the 
seal; 

They wind a sorrow rounc^ with circum¬ 
stance 

To stay its feet, nor all unwarned 
displace 

The veil that darkened from our sidelong 
glance 
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'Die inexorable face: 

llul now Fate stuns as witli a mace; 
The savage of the skies, that men have 
caught 

And some scant use of language 
taught, 

Tells only what he must,— 
The steel-cold fact in one laconic thrust. 

II 

So thought I, as, with vague, mechanic 
eyes, 

I scanned the festering news we half 
despise 

Yet scramble for no less, 

And read of public scandal, private fraud, 
Crime Haunting scot-free while the mob 
•ipplaud, 

Ofllce made vile to bribe unworthiness. 

And all the unwholesome mess 
'flic Land of 1 lonest Abraham serves of 
late 

To teach the Old World how to wait. 
When suddenly, 

As happens if the brain, from overweight 
Of blood, infect the eye. 

Three liny words grew lurid as I lead. 
And reeled commingling: As^aisiz is 
dead. 

As when, beneath the street's familiar 
jar. 

An earthquake’s alien omen rumbles far, 
Men listen and forebode, I hung my head. 

And strove the present to recall, 

As if the blow that stunned w'ere yet to 
fall. 

lit 

Uprooted is our mountain oak, 

That promised long security of shade 
And bixxjding-place for many a winged 
thought; 

Not by Time’s softly - cadenced 
stroke 

With pauses of relenting pity stayed. 

Hut ere a root seemed sapt, a bough 
decayed. 

From sudden ambush by the whirlwind 
caught 

And in his broad maturity betrayed ! 


IV 

Well might I, as of old, appeal to you, 

O mountains, woods and streams, 
To help us mourn him, for ye loved him 
too ; 

But simpler moods befit our modern 
themes, 

And no less perfect birth of nature can, 
Though they yearn tow’rd him, sympathise 
with man. 

Save as dumb fellow-prisoners throvigh a 
wall; 

Answer ye rather to my call, 

Strong poets of a more unconscious day, 
When Nature spake nor sought nice 
reasons why. 

Too much for softer arts forgollt u since 
That teach oui forthright tongue to lisp 
and mince. 

And drown in music the heart's bitti^r 
ciy ! 

Lead me some steps in your dirccter 
way, 

Teach me those wortls that strike a solid 
root 

Within the ears of men ; 

Ve chiefly, viiile both to think and feel, 
Deep-chested Chapman and firm-footed 
Ben, 

For he was masculine from head to heel. 
Nay, let himself stand undiminished by 
With those clear i^arts of him that will 
not die. 

Himself from out the recent dark I 
claim 

To hear, and, if I flatter him, to blame ; 
To show himself, as siill I seem to see, 

A mortal, built upon the antique plan. 
Brimful of lusty blood as ever ran, 

And taking life as simply as a tree ! 

To claim my foiled good-bye let him 
appear, 

Large-limbed and human as I saw him 
I near. 

Loosed from the stifl'ening uniform of 
fame : 

And let me treat him largely; I should 
I fear, 

] (If with Icx) prying lens I chanced to err, 
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Mistaking catalogue for character,) 

His wise forefinger raised in smiling 
blame. 

Nor would I scant him with judicial 
breath 

And turn mere critic in an epitaph ; 

I choose the wheat, incurious of the 
chaff 

That swells fame living, chokes it after 
doath, 

And would but memorise the shining 
half 

Of his large nature that was turned to 
me : 

Fain had I joined with those that 
honoured him 

With eyes that darkened because his 
were dim. 

And now been silent: but it might not 
be. 

II 

I 

In some the genius is a thing apart, 

A pillared hermit of the brain. 

Hoarding with incommunicable art 
Its intellectual gain; 

Man’s web of circumstance and 
fate 

They from their perch t)f self 
oljserve, 

Indifferent as the figures on a slate 

'Are to the planet’s sun-swung curve 
Whose bright returns they calculate; 
Their nice adjustment, part to part, 

Were shaken from its serviceable mtMKl 

By unpremeditated stirs of heart 

Or jar of human neighbourho<id: 

Some find their natural selves, and only 
then, 

In furloughs of divine escape from men. 

And when, by that brief ecstasy left bare. 
Driven by some instinct of desire, 

They wander worldward, ’tis to blink 
and stare. 

Like wild things*of tire wood about a 
fire. 

Dazed by the social glow they cannot 
share; 


His nature brooked no lonely lair. 
But basked and bourgeoned in copartnery. 
Companionship, and open-windowed glee: 

He knew, for he had tried, 

Those speculative heights that lure 
The unpractised foot, impatient of a 
guide, 

Tow’rd ether too attenuately pure 
For sweet unconscious breath, though 
dear to pride, 

But better loved the foothold sure 
Of paths that wind by old abodes of men 
Who hope at last the churchyard’s peace 
secure, 

And follow time-worn rules, that them 
suffice, 

I.earned from their sires, traditionally 
wise. 

Careful of honest custom’s how and 
when; 

His mind, too brave to look on Truth 
askance, 

No more those habitudes of faith could 
share. 

But, tinged with sweetness of the old 
Swiss manse, 

Lingered around them still and fain 
would spare. 

Patient to spy a sullen egg for weeks, 
I'he enigma of creation to surprise. 

His truer instinct sought the life that 
speaks 

Without a mystery from kindly eyes ; 

In no self-spun cocoon of prudence 
wound, 

lie by the touch of men was best in¬ 
spired. 

And caught his native greatness at 
reixiiind 

From generosities itself had fired j 
I Then how the heat through every fibre 
ran, 

Felt in the gathering presence of the man. 
While the apt word and gesture came 
unbid! 

Virtues and faults it to one metal 
wrought. 

Fined all his blood to thought, 
And ran the molten man in all he said or 
did. 
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All Tully’s rules and all Quintilian’s too 
He by the light of listening faces knew, 
And his rapt audience all unconscious lent 
Their own roused force to make him 
eloquent; 

Persuasion fondled in his l(X)k and tone ; 
Our speech (with strangers prudish) he 
could bring 

To find new charm in accents not her 
own; 

Her coy constraints and icy hindrances 
Melted upon his lips to natural ease, 

As a brook’s fetters swell the dance of 
spring. 

Nor yet all sweetness not in vain he 
wore, 

Nor in the sheath of ceremony, 
controlled 

By velvet courtesy or caution cold, 

That sword of honest anger prized of old. 
But, with two-handed wrath, 

If baseness or pretension crossed his 
path, 

Struck once nor needed to strike 
more. 

i( 

His magic was not far to seek,— 

He was .so human ! Whether strong or 
w’eak, 

Far from his kind he neither sank nor 
soared. 

But sate an equal guest at every board ; 
No beggar ever felt him condescend. 

No prince presume; fijr still himself he 
bare 

At manhood’s simple level, and where’er 
Me met a stranger, there he left a friend. 
How large an aspect ! nobly unsevere. 
With freshness round him of Olympian 
cheer, 

Like visits of those earthly gods he 
came; 

' His look, wherever its good-fortune fell, 
Doubled the feast without a miracle. 

And on the hearthstone danced a happier 
flame; 

Philemon’s crabbed vintage grew benign; 
Amphitryon’s gold-juice humanised to 


III 

I 

The garrulous memories 
Gather again from all their far-flown 
nooks. 

Singly at first, and then by twos and 
threes, 

Then in a throng innumerable, as the 
rooks 

Thicken their twilight files 
Tow’rd Tinterii’s gray repose of roofles.s 
aisles : 

Once more I see him at the table's head 
When Saturday her monthly banquet 
spread 

To scholars, poets, wits, 

All choice, some famous, loving things, 
not names, 

And so without a twinge at other*'’ 
fames; 

Such company as wisest moods befits, 

Yet with no pedant blindness to the 
worth 

Of undeliberate mirth. 

Natures lienignly mixed of air and earth, 
Now with the stars and now with equaD 
zest 

Tracing the eccentric orbit of a jest. 

II 

I sec in vision the warm-lighted hall, 

The living and the dead I see again, 

Ami but my chair is empty ; ’mid them 
all 

’Tis I that- seem the dead : they all 
remain 

Immortal, changeless creatures of the 
brain ; 

Wellnigh I doubt which world is real 
most, 

Of sense or spirit, to the truly sane; 

In this abstraction it were light to deem 
My.self the figment of some stronget 
dream; 

They are the real things, and I the gbosjt 
That glide unhindered through the solid, 
door, 
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V'‘ainly for recognition seek from chair to 
cliair, 

And strive to speak and am but futile 
air, 

As truly most of us are little more. 

Ill 

Him most I see whom wc most dearly 
miss, I 

The latest parted thence, I 

Tlis features poised in genial armistice j 

And armed neutrality of self-defence 
Heneath the forehead’s walled preemi¬ 
nence, 1 

While 'I’yro, plucking facts with careless 1 
reach. 

Settles off-hand our human how and 
whence ; I 

The long-trained veteran scarcely wincing ' 
hears 

The infallible strategy of volunteers \ 

Making through Nature’s walls it? easy j 
l)reach, | 

And seems to learn where he alone could 1 
teach. 

Amide and ruddy, the board’s end lie fills 
he our fireside were, our light and 
heat, 

Centre where minds diverse and various 
skills j 

Find their warm nook and stretch un- j 
hampered <eel ; 

I see the firm benignity of face, | 

Wide-smiling champaign, without lame- } 
ness sweet, 1 

The mass Teutonic toned to Gallic grace, 1 
The eyes whose sunshine runs before the j 
lips 

While Holmes’s rockets car\e their long 
ellipse. 

Ami hurst in see<ls of fire that burst 
again 

To drop in scintillating rain. ' 
IV 

There loo the face half-rustic, half¬ 
divine, 

Self-poised, sagacious, freaked with 
humour fine, 


Of him who taught us not lo mow and 
mope 

About our fancied selves, but seek our 
scope 

In Nature’s w’orUl and Man’s, nor fade 
to hollow trope, 

Content with our New World and 
timely bold 

To challenge the o’ermaslery of the 
Old ; 

Listening with eyes averse I sec him 
sit 

Pricked with the cider of the Judge’s 
W'it 

(Ripe-hearted homebrew, fresh and 
fresh again), 

While the wise nose’s firm-built aquiline 
Curves sharper to restrain 

The merriment whose moht unruly 
moods 

Pass not the dumb laugh learned in 
listening woods 
Of silence-'-bedding pine : 

Hard by is he wliose art’s consoling 
spell 

Hath given both worlds a whiff of 
asphodel. 

His look still vernal ’mid the wintry 
ring 

Of petals that remember, not foretell. 

The paler primrose t'f a second spring. 


V 

And more there are : but other forms 
arise 

And seen as clear, albeit with dimmer 
eyes ; 

First he from sympathy still held apart 

By shrinking (/vcr-cagerness of heart, 

Cloud charged with searching fire, 
whose shadow’s sweep 

Heighteneil mean things with sense of 
brooding ill, 

And steeped in doom familiar field and 
hill,— 

New England’s poet, soul reserved and 
ileep, 

Noveml)er nature with a name of May, 

Whom high o’er Ctmeord plains we 
laid to sleep, 
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While the orchards nrocked us in their ! 
wliite array 

And building robins wondered at our 
tears, 

Snatched in his prime, the shape august 
That should liave stood unbent ’ncath 
fourscore years. 

Tile noble head, the eyesof furtive trust. 
All gone to speechless dust. 

And he our passing guest, 

Shy nature, too, and stung with life’s ! 

unrest, j 

Whom we too biielly had but could ! 

not hold, I 

Who brought ripe Oxford’s ciillur; to 
our board, 

The I’ast’s incalculable hoard, 
Mellowed by sciUcheoned panes in 
cloisters old, I 

Seclusions ivy-hushed, and pavements 1 
sweet ! 

With i 111 memorial lisp of musing feel; 
Young head time-tonsured smoother 
than a friar’s, 

J 3 oy face, but grave with answerless 
desires, 

Poet in all that poets have of best, 

Put foiled with riddles dark and cloudy 
aims, 

Who now hath found sure rest, 
Not by still Isis or historic Thames, 

Nor by the Charles he tried to love 
with me, 

Put, not misjilaced, by Arno’s hallowed 
brim. 

Nor scorned by .Santa Croce’s neigh- 1 
bouring fames, 1 

Ilaply not mindless, wheresoe’er 
he be, 

Of violets that to-day I scattered over 
him ; 

lie, too, is there, 

After the good centuiion fitly named, 
Whom learning dulled not, nor con¬ 
vention tamed. 

Shaking with burly mirth his hya- 
cinthine hair. 

Our hearty Grecian of Homeric ways, 
Slill found the surer friend where least he 
hoped the praise. 


VI 

Vea truly, as the sallowing years 

Fall from us faster, like frost-loosened 
leaves 

Pushed by the misty touch of shorten¬ 
ing days, 

And that unwakened winter nears, 

’Tis the void chair our surest guest 
receives, 

'Tis lips long cold that give the 
warmest kiss, 

’Tis the lost voice comes oftenest to 
our cars ; 

We count our rosaiy by the beads we 
miss : 

To me, at least, it seenieth so, 

An exile in the land once found divine. 

While my starved lire buin-i low, 

And homeless winds at the loose case¬ 
ment whine 

Shrill ditties of the snow-roofed Apen- 
ninc. 


IV 

I 

Now forth into the darkness all are 
gone. 

But memory, slill unsated, follows on, 

Retracing stcj> by step our homeward 
walk, 

With many a laugh among our serious 
talk, 

.\cross the bridge where, on the ' 
dimpling tide. 

The long red streameis from the 
w indow's glide, 

Or tlie dim western moon 

Rocks lier skiff’s image on the broad 
lagoon, 

And Boston shows a soft Venetian 
side 

In that Arcadian light when roof and 
tree, 

Hard prose by daylight, dream in Italy; 

Or haply in the sky’s cold chambers 
wide 

Shivered the winter stars, while all 
below, 
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vVs if an end were come of human ill, 

The world was wrapt in innocence of snow 
And the cast-iron bay was blind and still; 
These were our poctiy ; in him perhaps 
Science had barred the gate that lets in 
dream, 

And he would rather count the perch 
and bream 

Than with the current’s idle fancy lapse ; 
And yet he had the poet’s open eye 
That takes a frank delight in all it sees. 
Nor was earth voiceless, nor the mystic 
sky, 

To him the life-long friend of fields and 
trees: 

Then came the prose of the suburban 
street, 

Its silence deepened by our echoing feet, 
And converse such as rambling hazard 
finds; 

Then he who many cities knew and 
many minds, 

And men once world-noised, now mere 
Ossian forms 

Of misty memory, bade them live anew 
As when they shared earth’s manifold 
delight, 

In shape, in gait, in voice, in gesture true, 
And, with an accent heightening as he 
warms, 

Would stop forgetful of the shortening 
night, 

Drop my conhning arm, and pour 
profuse 

Much worldly wisdom kept for others’ use, 
Not for his own, for he was rash and 
free, 

His purse or knowledge all men’s, like 
the sea. 

Still can I hear his voice’s shrilling 
might 

(With pauses broken, while the fitful 
spark 

He blew more hotly rounded on the 
dark 

To hint his features with a Rembrandt 
light) 

Call Oken back, or Humboldt, or 
Lamarck, 

Or Cuvier's taller shade, and many more 


Whom he had seen, or knew from 
others’ sight. 

And make them men to me as ne’er 
before : 

Not seldom, as the undeadened fibre 
stirred 

Of noble friendships knit beyond the sea, 
German or French thrust by the lagging 
word, 

For a good leash of mother • tongues 
had he. 

At last, arrived at where our paths 
divide, 

j “Good night !” and, ere the distance 

! grew too wide, 

“Good night!” again; and now with 
cheated ear 

I half hear his w ho mine .shall never hear, 
II 

Sometimes it seemed as if New Eng¬ 
land air 

For hi.s large lungs too parsimonious were. 
As if those empty rooms of dogma drear 
Where the ghost shivers of a faith 

I austere 

I Counting the horns o’er of the 
Beast, 

I Still scaring those whose faith in it is 
I least, 

As if those snaps o’ th’ moral atmo- 
' sphere 

i That sharpen all the needles of the East, 
Had been to him like death. 
Accustomed to draw Europe’s freer 

breath 

I In a more stable element; 

I Nay, even our landscape, half the year 
I morose, 

Our practical horizon grimly pent, 

Our air, sincere of ceremonious haze, 
Forcing hard outlines mercilessly 
close. 

Our social monotone of level days, 
Might make our best seem banish* 
ment; 

But it was nothing so; 
Haply his instinct might divine, 
Beneath our drift of puritanic snow. 
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The marvel sensitive ami fine 
or sanguinaria over*rash to blow 
And trust its shyness to an air 
malign ; 

Well might he prize truth’s warranty 
and pledge 

In the grim outcrop of our granite 
edge, 

Of Hebrew fervour flashing forth at 
need 

In the gaunt sons of Calvin’s iron 1 
breed, * 

As prompt to give as skilled to win 
and keep ; | 

But, though such intuitions might not j 
cheer, 

Yet life was good to hijn, and, there 
or here, 

'ith that sufficing joy, the day was 
never cheap ; 

Thereto his mind was its own ample 
sphere. 

And, like those buildings great tl\at 
through the year 

Carry one temperature, his nature large 
Made its own climate, nor could any 
marge 

Traced by convention stay him from 
his bent; 

lie had a habitude of mountain air ; 

He brought wide outlook where he 
went, 

And could on sunny uplands dwell 
Of prospect sweeter than the pastures 
fair 

High-hung of viny Neufchatel; 
Nor, surely, did he miss 
Some pale, imaginary bliss 
tf earlier sights whose inner landsca^ie 
still was Swiss. 

V 

1 

I CANNOT think he wished so soon to 
die 

With all his senses full of eager heat. 
And rosy years that stood ex[)ectant by 
To buckle the winged sandals on their • 
feet. [ 

I* 


He that was friends with Earth, and 
all her sweet 

Took with both hands un.sparing1y : 
Truly this life is precious to the root, 
And good the feel of grass beneath the 
foot; 

To lie in buttercups and clover-bloom. 
Tenants in common with the bees. 
And watch the white clouds drift 
through gulfs of trees. 

Is l)etter than long waiting in the tomb; 
Only once more to feel the coming 
spring' 

As the birds feel it, when it bid's them 
sing. 

Only once more to sec the moon 
Through leaf-fringed abbey-arch.es of 
the elms 

Curve her mild sickle in the West 
Sweet with the breath of hay-cocks, 
were a boon 

Worth any promise of soothsayer 
realms 

Or casual hope of lieing elsewhere 
blest; 

To take December by the beard 
And crush the creaking snow with 
springy foot. 

While overhead the North’s dumb 
streamers shoot. 

Till Winter fawn upon the cheek 
endeared. 

Then the long evening-ends 
Lingered by cosy chimney-nooks, 
With high companionship of books 
Or slippered talk of friends 
And sweet habitual looks. 

Is better than to stop the ears with dust: 
'I'oo soon the spectre comes to say, 
“ Thou must ! ” 

II 

When toil-crooked hands are crost 
upon the breast. 

They comfort us with sense of 
rest: 

They must be glad to lie forever still; 
Their work is ended with their 
day; 
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Anolher fills iheir room ; ’lis the World’s 
ancient way, 

Whether for good or ill; 

Uut the deft spinners of the brain, 

Who love each added day and find it 
gain, j 

Them overtakes the doom [ 

To snap the half-grown flower upon ' 
the loom 

(Trophy that was to be of life-long | 
pain), 

The thread no other skill can ever knit i 
again. 

’Twas so with him, for he was 
glad to live, 

’Twas doubly so, for he left work , 
begun; ! 

Could not this eagerness of Fate 
forgive 

Till all the allotted flax were 
spun ? 

It matters not; for, go at night or 
noon, 

' ^ I 

A friend,' whene’er he dies, has died | 
too soon. 

And, once we hear the hopeless He is , 
deadf 

.So far as flesh hath knowledge, all is ' 
said. 


Could we be conscious but as dreamers 
be, 

’Twere sweet to leave this shifting life 
of tents 

Sunk in the changeless calm of Deity ; 
Nay, to lx: mingled with the elements, 
'fhe fellow-servant of creative powers, 
Jkartaker in the solemn year’s events, 
'I'o share the work of busy-fingered 
hours, 

To be night’s silent almoner of dew', 
To rise again in plants and breathe 
and grow, 

To stie.'un as tides the ocean caverns 
through. 

Or with the rapture of great winds to 
blow 

Alx>ut earth’s shaken eoigiies, w’cre 
not a fate 

To leave us ali-disconsol.ate ; 
Kven endless slumlx:r in the sweetening 
sod 

Of charitable earth 
I'hat takes out all our mortal stains, 
And makes us cleanlier neighbours of 
the clod, 

Methinks were lietter worth 
Than the poor fruit of most men’s wake¬ 
ful pains, 

'I'he heart’s insatiable ache : 


I SEEM to see the black procession go : 

That crawling prose of death too well 
I know, 

The vulgar paraphrase of glorious woe; 

I see it wind through that unsightly 
grove. 

Once beautiful, but long defaced 

With granite permanence of cockney 
taste 

And all those grim disfigurements we 
love : 

There, then, we leave him : Him ? 
such costly waste 

Nature rebels at: and it is not true 
Of those most precious parts of him we 
knew; 


But such was not his faith. 

Nor mine; it may be he had trod 
Outside the plain old path of God thus 
s/>ake. 

But God to him was very God, 

And not a visionary wraith 
Skulking in murky corners of the mind. 
And he was sure to be 
Somehow, someWliere, imperishable as 
He, 

Not with His essence mystically com¬ 
bined. 

As some high spirits long, but whole and 
free, 

A perfected and conscious Agassiz. 

And such I figure him : the wise of old 
Welcome ami own him of their peaceful 
fold, 

Not truly with the guild enrolled 
Of him who seeking inward guesse<|p|| 
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Diviner riddles than the rest, i 

And fjroping in the darks of thought I 
Touched Ihe Great Hand and knew it 
not; 

. Rather he shares the daily light, 

Fiom reason’s charier fountains won, 

Of liis great chief, the slow paced Stagy- 
rite, 

And Cuvier clasps once more his long- ; 
lost si>n. ; 

II 

The shajie erect is prone : forever stilled I 
The winning tongue ; the forehn<l’'; j 
high-piled heap, 

A cairn which every science helped to 
build, 

Unvalued will its golden secrets keep: 

He knows at last if Fife or Death be j 
best ; \ 

Wherever he be flown, whatever vest j 

The being hath put on which lately liere ; 
So many-fiiended was, so full of cheer 
To make men feel the Seeker’s noble zest, 
We have not lost him all ; he is not gone , 
To the dumb herd of them that wh<»lly ■ 

die; j 

The beauty of his better self lives on 
In iniiuls he touched with fire, in many ■ 
an eye 

He trained to Truth’s exact seventy ; 

He was a Teacher: why Ire grieved for 
him 

Whose living word still stimulates the air? 
In endless file shall loving scholars come 
The glow of his transmitted touch to 
share. 

And trace his features with an eye less dim 
Than ours whose sense familiar wont 
makes numb. 

Flores'ce, Itai.y. Febtuary , 1874. 

TO HOLMES 

ON HTS SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY 

Dear Wendell, <vhy need count the years 
Since first your genius made me thrill, 
If what moved then to smiles or tears, 

Or both contending, move me still? 


What has the Calendar to do 

With poets? What Time’s fruitless 
tootli 

With gay immortals such as you 

Whose years but emphasise your youth i 

One air gave both their lease of breath ; 
The same paths lured our boyish feet; 

One earth will hold us safe in death 
With dust of saints and scholars sweet. 

Our legends from one source were drawn, 
I scarce distingClish yours from mine, 

\nd iionU we make the Gentiles yawn 
With “You remembers?” o’er our 
wine ! 

If I, with too senescent air, 

Invade your elder memory’s pale, 

Voi.' snub me with a pitying “Where 
Were you in the September Gale?” 

Both stared entranced at Lafayette, 

Saw Jackson dubbed with LL.D. 

What Cambiidge saw not strikes us yet 
As scarcely w'orth one’s w'hile to see. 

Ton years my senior, when my name 
In Harvard’s cntrancedmok was writ, 

Her halls still echoed with the fame 
Of you, her poet and her wit. 

’Tis fifty years from then to now : 

But your Last Leaf renews its green, 

Thougli, for the laurels on your brow 
j (So thick they crowd), 'tis hardly seen. 

The oriole’s fledglings fifty times 
Have flown fiom our familiar elms ; 

As many poets with their rhymes 
Oblivion’s darkling dust rr’erwhelins. 

The birds are hushed, the poets gone 
Where no harsh critic’s lash can reach, 

And still your winged brood sing on 
'I'o all who love our English speech. 

Nay, let the foolish records be 

That make believe you’re seventy-five : 

You’re the old Wendell still to me,—• 
And that’s the youngest man alive. 
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DOBSOJSrS OLD WORLD IDYLLS " 


The gray-blue eyes, I sec them still, 

The gallant front with brown o’er- 
hung, 

The shape alert, the wit at will, 

The phrase that stuck, but never stung. 

You keep your youth as yon Scotch firs. 
Whose gaunt line my horizon hems, 

Though twilight all the lowland blurs, 

1 lold sunset in their ruddy stems. 

I 

You with the ciders ? Yes, ’tis true, | 
But in no sadly literal sense, | 

With elders and coevals too. 

Whose verb admits no preterite tense. 

Master alike in speech and song 
Of fame’s great antiseptic—Style, 

You with the classic few belong 

Who tempered wisdom with a smile. 

Outlive us all! Who else like you ■ 
Could sift the seedcorn from our chaff, 

And make us .with the pen we knew 
Deathless at least in epitaph? 
Wollaston, August 29,1884. 

IN A COPY OF OMAR KHAYYAM 

These pearls of thought in Persian gulfs 
were bred, 

Each softly lucent as a rounded moon; 

The diver Omar plucked them from 
their bed, 

Fitzgerald strung them on an English 
thread. 

Fit rosary for a queen, in shape and j 
hue, 1 

When Contemplation tells her pensive i 
beads 

Of mortal thoughts, forever old and new. 

Fit for a queen ? Why, surely then for 
youl 

The moml ? ^Vhere Doubt’s eddies 
toss and twirl 

Faith’s slender shallop till her footing 
reel, 


Plunge; if you find not peace beneath 
the whirl, 

Groping, you may like Omar grasp a 
l^earl. 

ON RECEIVING A COPY OF 
MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S “OLD 
WORLD IDYLLS” 

I 

At length arrived, your book I take 
To read in for the author’s sake; 

Too gray for new sensations grown, 

Can charm to Art or Nature km)wn 
This torpor from my senses shake ? 

Hush ! my parched ears what runnels 
slake ? 

Is a thrush gurgling from the brake ? 
lias Spring, on all the breezes blown, 

At length arrivcfl ? 

Long may you live such songs to make. 
And I to listen while you wake. 

With skill of late disused, each tone 
Of the Leshoum barbtfoHy 
At mastery, through long finger-ache, 

At length arrived. 

It 

As I read on, what changes steal 
O’er me and through, fiom head to heel ? 
A rapier thrusts coat-skirt aside. 

My rough Tweetls bloom to silken 
pride,— 

Who was it laughed ? Your hand, Dick 
.Steele I ^ 

Down vistas long of dipt charviille 
Watteau as Pierrot leads the reel; 

'i'abor and pipe the dancers guide 
As I read on. 

While in and out the verses wheel 
The wind-caught robes trim feet reveal. 
Lithe ankles that to music glide, 

But chastely and by chance descried; 
Art? Nature? Which do I most feel 
As I read on ? 
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TO C. F. BRADFORD 

ON IHK GIKr 0^ A MFJiRSCHAl’M PIPE 

The pipe came safe, and welcome loo, 

As anything must l>e from you ; 

A meerschaum pure, ’twould float as 
light 

As sne the girls call Amphitritc. 

Mixture divine of loam and clay, 

From both it stole the best away : 

Its foam is such as ciouns the glow 1 
Of bealiors brimmed by Veuve Clicquot; 1 
Its clay is but cojjgested lymph 
Jove chose to make some clmicer nymph ; 
And heu* combined,— why, this must be 
The biilh of some enchanted sea. 

Shaped to immortal form, the type 
And veiy Venus of a pipe. 

"When high 1 heap it with the weed 
Fiom Lethe whaif, whose jxucnt seed 
Nicotia, big from Bacchus, bore 
And cast upon Virginia's shore. 

I’ll think,— So fill the fairer bowl 
And wise alembic of thy soul. 

With heibs far-sought that shall distil. 

Not fumes to slacken thought aud will, 

But biacing essences that nerve 
To wait, to dare, to strive, to seive. 

When cutis the smoke in eddies soft. 

And hangs a shifting dieam aloft, 

That gives and takes, though chance- 
designed, 

'I'he impress of the dreamer’s mind. 

I’ll think,—So let the vapours bietl 
By Passion, in the heait or head, 

T’ass off and upwaril into space. 

Waving farewells of tenderest giace, 
Remetnbered in some happier lime, 

To blend theii beauty with my rhyme. 

While slowly o'er its candid bowl 
The colour deepens (as the soul 
'I'hat burns in mortals leaves its trace 
Of bale or beauty on the face), 

I’ll think,—So let the essence rare 
Of years consuming make me fair ; 

So, ’gainst the ills of life profuse. 


.Steep me in some narcotic juice; 

And if my soul must part with all 
That whiteness which we greenness call, 
.Smooth back, O Fortune, half thy frown, 
And make me beautifully brown! 

Dream-forger, I refill thy cup 
With reverie’s wasteful pittance up, 

And while the fire burns slow away, 
Hiding itself in ashes gray. 

I’ll think,—As inward Youth retreats, 
Compelled to spare his wasting heats, 
When Life's Asb-Wednesday comes 
about, 

And my head’s gray with fires burnt out. 
While stay^ one spark to light the eye, 



Who sent my favourite pipe to me. 


BA^IK.SIDE 

(lli)MK OK hDMIJND f.iUINCY) 
Dedham, May 21, 1877 
1 

I CHRISTENED you in happier days, 
before 

These gray forcbcxlings on ray brow were 
seen; 

You are still lovely in your new-leaved 
gi een; 

The brimming liver soothes his grassy 
shore; t 

The bridge is there; the rock with 
lichens hoar; 

And the same shadows on the water lean, 

Outlasting us. How many graves be¬ 
tween 

'I'hat day and this ! How many shadows 
more 

Darken my heait, their substance from 
these eyes 

Hidden forever ! So our world is made 

Of life and death commingled ; and the 
sighs 

Outweigh the smiles, in equal balance 
laid: 
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RANKSWE—JOSErH WIN/.OCK 


What compensation ? None, save that 
the All-wise 

So schools us to love things that cannot 
fade. 

II 

Thank God, he saw you last in pomp of 
May, 

Ere any leaf had felt the year’s regret; 
Your latest image in his memory set 
Was fair as when your landscape’s peace¬ 
ful sway 

Charmed dearer eyes with his to make 
delay 

On Hope’s long prospect,—as if They 
forget 

The happy, They, the unspeakable Three, 
whose debt, 

Like the hawk’s shadow, blots our 
brightest ilay : 

Better it is that ye should look so fair. 
Slopes that he loved, and ever-murmur¬ 
ing pines 

That make a music out of silent air. 

And bloom-heaped orchard-trees in pros¬ 
perous lines; 

In you the heart some sweeter hints 
divines, 

And wiser, than in winter’s dull despair. 

HI 

Old Friend, farewell! Your kindly door 
again 

I enter, but the master’s hand in mine 
No more clasps welcome, and the tem¬ 
perate wine, 

That cheered our long nights, other lips 
must stain : 

All is unchanged, but I expect in vain 
The face alert, the manners fice and fine. 
The seventy years borne lightly as the 
pine 

Wears its first down of snow in green 
disdain : 

Much did lie, and mudi well; yet most 
of all 

I prized his skill in leisure and the ease 
Of a life flowing full without a plan ; 

For most are idly busy; him 1 call 


Thrice fortunate who knew himself to 
please, 

Learned in those arts that make a gentle¬ 
man. 

IV 

Nor deem he lived unto himself alone ; 

His was the jmblic spirit of his sire, 

And in those eyes, soft with domestic 
fire, 

A quenchless light of fiercer temper 
shone 

What time about the world our shame 
was blown 

On every w'ind; his soul would not con- 
spii e 

With selfish men to soothe the mob’s 
desire, 

Veiling with garlands Moloch’s bloody 
stone; 

The high-bred instincts of a better day 

Kulccl in his blood, when to lie citizen 

Rang Roman yet, and a Free People’s 
sway 

Was not the exchequer of impoverished 
men. 

Nor statesmanship with loaded votes to 
play, 

Nor public office a tramps’ boosing-ken. 
JOSEPH WINLOCK 

DIEt) JUNE 11 , 1875 

Shy soul ami stalwM,rt, man of patient 
will 

Through years one ,hair’s-brcarllh on our 
Dark to gain. 

Who, from the stars he studied not in 
vain, 

Had learned their secret to be strong and 
still. 

Careless of fames that earth’s tin tniinputs 
fill; 

Born under Leo, broad of build and 
brain, 

While others slept, he watched in that 
hushed fane 

Of Science, only witness of his skill: 
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Sudden as falls a shooting-star be fell, 

Hut inextinguishable his luminous trace 

In mind and heart of all that knew him 
well. 

Happy man’s doom ! To him the Fates 
weie known 

Of orbs dim hovering on the skirts of 
space, 

Unprescient, through God’s mercy, of his 
own ! 

SON \ KT 

TO KANNY ALKXANDER 

Unconscious as the sunshine, simply 
sweet 

And generous as that, thou dost iujI 
close 

Thyself in art, as life weie but a rose 

To rumple bee-like with luxurious feet; 

Thy higher mind therein finds sure re¬ 
treat, 

Hut not from care of common hopes and 
woes; 

Thee the dark chamber, thee the un¬ 
friended, knows, 

Although no babbling crowds thy praise 
repeat ; 

Consummate artist, who life’s landscape 
bleak 

Hast brimmed with sun to many a clouded 
eye. 

Touched to a brighter hue the beggar’s 
cheek, 

Hung over orphaned lives a gracious sky, 

And traced lor eyes, that else would 
vainly seek. 

Fair pictures of an angel drawing nigh ! 

Florence, 1873. 

JFFFRIES WYMAN 

DIED SEPTEMHER 4, 1874 

The wisest man could ask no more of 
• Fate 

Than to be simple, modest, manly, true, 

Safe from tlie Many, honoured by the 
Few ; 


To count as naught in World, or Church, 
or State, 

But inwardly in secret to be great; 

To feel mysterious Nature ever new; 

To touch, if not to grasp, her endless 
I clue, 

' Anri learn by each discovery liow to wait. 

I He widened knowledge and escaped the 
praise ; 

I He wisely taught, because more wise to 
learn ; 

He toiled for .Science, not to draw men’s 

I 

; Hut for her lore of self-denial stern. 

'ihat such a man could spring from our 
■ decay's 

Fans the soul’s nobler faith until it burn. 

I 


TO A FRIEND 

WHO HAVE Mh A CROUP OF WEEDS 
AND CKASSES, AP'TER A DRAWINO 
OF DURKR 

True as the sun’s own woik, but more 
refined, 

, It tells of love behind the artist's eye, 

; Of sweet companionships with earth and 
sky, 

^\nd summers stored, the sunshine of the 
1 mind. 

What peace! Sure, ere you breathe, the 
I fickle wind 

■ Will break its truce and bend that grass- 
])lume high, 

; Scarcely yet rjuiel from the gilded fly 
That flits a more luxurious perch to 
find. 

Thanks for a pleasure that can never 
pall, 

A serene moment, deftly caught and 
kept 

1 To make immortal summer on my wall. 

! Had he who drew such gladness ever 
i wept ? 

! Ask rather could he else have seen at 
! all, 

j * 

. Or grown in Nature’s mysteries on 
1 adept ? 
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WJTH AN ARiM-CHAtR—BON VOYAGE 


WITH AN ARM-CHAIR 
[ 

About the oak that framed this chair, 
of old 

The seasons danced their round; delighted 
wings 

Drought music to its boughs; shy wood¬ 
land things 

Shared its broad roofi ’neath whose green 
glooms grown bold, 

Lovers, more shy than they, their secret 
told; 

The resurrection of a thousand springs 
Swelled in its veins, and dim imaginings 
Teased them, perchance, of life more 
manifold. 

Such shall it know when its proud aims 
enclose 

My Lady Goshawk, musing here at rest, 
Careless of him who into exile goes, 

Vet, while his gift by those fair limbs is 
prest, 

Through some fine sympathy of nature 
knows 

That, seas between us, she is still liis 
guest. 

II 

Vet sometimes, let me dream, the con¬ 
scious wood 

A momentary vision may «"enew 
Of him who counts it treasure that he 
knew. 

Though but in passing, such n priceless 

gOOil, 

And, like an elder brother, felt liis mood 
Uplifted by the spell that kept her true. 
Amid her lightsome compeers, to the few 
That wear the crown of serious woman¬ 
hood : 

Were he so happy, think of him as one 
Who in the Louvre or Pitti feels his soul 
Rt^t 1^ some dead face which, till then 
unseen. 

Moves like a memory, and, till life outrun, 
Is vexed with vague misgiving, past 
control, 

Of nameless loss and thwarted might- 
have-been. 


K. G. DE R. 

Why should 1 seek her’ spell to de¬ 
compose 

Or to its source each rill of influence trace 

That feeds the brimming river of her 
grace ? 

The petals numbered but degrade to 
prose 

Summer’s triumphant poem of the rose : 

Enough for me to watch the w'avcring 
chase, 

Like wind o’er grass, of moods across 
her face, 

Fairest in motion, fairer in repose. 

Steeped in her sunshine, let me, while I 
may, 

Partake the bounty : ample ’lis for me 

That her mirth cheats niy temples of their 

Her charm makes years long si>ent seem 
yet to be. 

Wit, goodness, grace, swift flash from 
grave to gay,- - 

All these are good, but better far is she. 


DON VOYAGE 

Smr, blest to bear ‘-uch freight across 
the blue. 

May stormlcss stars control thy horo¬ 
scope ; 

In keel and hull, in every spar and roj^e, 

De night and day to thy dear oftire true! 

Ocean, men’s path ami their divider too, 

No fairer shrine of memory and hope 

To the underworld adown thy westering 
slope ' 

E’er vanished, or whom such regrets 
pursue: 

i>mooth all thy surges as when Jove to 
Crete 

Swam with less costly burthen, and 
prepare 

A pathway meet for her home-coming soon 

With golden undulations such as greet 

The printless summer-sandals of the 
moon 

And tempt the Nautilus his cruise to dabpi 1 
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lO WHIITILR 

ox ms SRVLNIY-Iimi BIRIIIDA'V 

New EniwIano’s poet, iith in love as 
years, 

Her hills anti valleys praise thee, her 
swift biooks 

Dance in thy veise ; to hci grave sylvan 
nooks 

Ihy steps allure us, vihich the wood- 
thrush heirs 

As maids iheu loveis’, and no treason 
fears ; 

Through thee her Meriiinacs anti 
Agiot hooks 

And many a name uncouth win giacioiis 
looks. 

Sweetly fainiliai to both Fnglamls’ cars: 

re*utful by birlhiight as a \iigin lake, 

Ihe lily’s anthorage, wliKh no eyes 
behold 

Sa\e those of slais, )tt for thy biother's 
sake 

That lay in bonds, thou blcwst a blast as 
bold 

As that wherewith the heart of Roland 
hi ake, 

har heard across the New World and 
the Old. 


ON AN AUTUMN Ski R 11 01 I 
II, G. WILD 

1 HANKS to the aitisl, e\er on my wall 

The sunset stays. that hill in gloi) 
lolled, 

Those ticcs and clouds in crunsou and in 
gold, I 

IJurn on, noi cool when evening’s j 
shadows fall. 

Not louncl t/iest splendours Midnight ' 
wraps her ])a11; 

These leaves the flush of Autumn’s vintage 
hold 

In Winter’s spite, noi can the Noithwmd 
bold 

Deface my cha})eTs western window 
small: i 


j On one, ah me' October struck his frost, 

I But not repaid him with those Tyrian 
hues; 

Ills naked Ixiughs but tell him what is 
lost, 

And iiarting cominrts of the sun refuse * 

Ills lieaven is Ixue, —ah, were its hollow 
ciost 

Even with a cloud whose light were yet 
to lose! 

Aptil, 1854 

TO MLSS D 1 . 

ON HER (rlMNCr MF A DRAWINC; Ot 
LIlllL STRI* 1<1 ARABS 

As, cleansed of Tiber’s and Oblivion’s 
slime, 

(/h w 1 ainesina’s vaults with shapes 
again 

That dreamed some exiled artist fiom hiS 
pain 

Back to his Athens and the Muse’s 
clime. 

So these w 01 Id-orphaned w.iifs of Want 
and C time, 

Purged by Aits absolution from the 
stun 

Of the polluting city-fl(x>d, regain 

Ideal grace secure from taint of time. 

An Attic fiieze >ou give, a pictured song; 

hur as with words the poet paints, for 
you 

The happy pencil at its labour sings, 

Stealing his piivilege, nor does him 
wrong, 

Beneath the fliKe discoveiing the true, 

And Beauty’s licst m unregaided things. 


WITH A COPY Oh AUCAb.SIN 
AND NICOLETE 

Leaves fit to have lieen poor Juliet's 
cradle rhyme. 

With gladness of a heart long quenched 
in mould 

They vibrate still, a nest not yet growh 
cold 
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ON PLANTING A TREE AT INVEHAKA 


From its flwlgud Inirthen. The numb 
hand of Time 

V'ainly his ^lass tuins; here is endless 
prime ; 

Here lips their roses keep and locks 
their gold ; 

Here T^ove in pristine innoccncy bold 

Speaks what our grosser conscience makes 
a crime. 

Because it tells the dream that all have 
known 

Once in their lives, and to life’s end the 
few ; 

Because its seeds o’er Memory’s desert 
blown 

Spring up in heartsease such as Eden 
knew ; 

Because it hath a beauty all its own, 

Dear Friend, I plucked this hcili of 
grace for you. 


ON l’I.ANTINO A TREK AT 
INVERAKA 

Who does his duty is a question 
Too complex to be solved by me, 

But he, I venture the suggestion, 

Does p.irt of his that plants a tree. 

For after he is dead and buu’ed. 

And epilaphed, and well forgot. 

Nay, even his shade by Charon ferried 
To—let us not inquire to what. 

His deed, its author long outliving, 
iJy Nature’s mother-<'arc increased, 

Shall stand, his verdant almoner, gbing 
A kindly dole to man and beast. 

The wayfarer, at noon reposing, 

.Shall bless its shadow on the grass. 

Or sheep beneath it huddle, dozing 
Until the thundergust o’erpass. 

'I'he owl, belated in his plundering, 
Shall here aw'ait the friendly night, 
Blinking whene’er he wakes, and won 
dering 

What fool it was invented light. 


j Hither the busy birds shall flutter, 
j Witli the light timber for their ne.sts, 

I And, pausing frtnn their lalxrur, utter 
I The morning sunshine in their breasts. 

' What though his memory slrall have 
vanished, 

.Since the good deed he did survives? 

It is not wliolly to be banished 
I Thus to be part of many lives. 

Cirow, then, my foster-child, and 
strengthen, 

Ikmgh over bough, a murmurous pile, 
And, as your stalely stem shall lengthen, 
So may the statelier of Argyll! 

iS3u. 

AN F.I’ISTLE TO 
CEORCE WILJTAM CURTIS 

“ l)c piiKloiiie, 

Des qii’il s’alonie a grant l)i)iUi- 
Ja ti'nrt tot dil ne tot coiitv, 

<jne Itin.'iiu ne puet pns retraire 
T.int d’ciior coin piorloni set f.iue." 

Ckes rn.N UB 'I'koifs, 

L Komans dou Chei'aliet au Lyon, 784-788. 

rS7 + 

CuRtis, whose Wit, ,/ith Eaucy arm in 
arm, 

Masks linlf its muscle in iUs skill to 
charm. 

And who .so gently can the Wrong 
expose 

, As stnnetimcs to make converts, never 
foes, 

()r only .such as gtjcvl men mu.st expect, 
Knaves sore with conscience of their 
own defect, 

I come with mild lentonslranee. Ere I 

start, 

A kindlier errand interrupts my heart, 
And I must utter, though it vex your 
ears, 

The love, the honour, felt so manyyeais. 

Curtis, skilled equally with voice and pen 
To stir the hearts or mould the minds of 
men,— 
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That voice whose music, for I’ve heard 
you sing 

Sweet as Casella, can with passion ring, 
That pen whose rapid ease ne’er trips 
with haste, 

Nor scrapes nor sputters, pointed with 
good taste, 

First Steele’s, then Goldsmith’s, next it 
came to you, 

Whom Thackeray ratci^l best of all our 
crew, — 

Had letters kept you, every wreath were 
yours ; 

Had the World tempted, all its chain‘•I 
doors 

Had swung on flattered hinges to admit 
Such high-bred manners, such gooil- 
natured wit ; 

At courts, in senates, who so fit to 
ser\ e ? 

And both invittd, but you would not 
swei ve, 

All meaner prizes waiving that you might 
In civic duly spend youi heat and light. 
Unpaid, untrammelled, with a sweet 
disdain 

Refusing posts men grovel to attain. 

Good Man all own you ; what is left me, 
then, 

To heighten praise with but Good 
Citizen ? 

lint why this praise to make you lilush 
and stare, 

And give a backache In your Kasy-Chaii ? 
Old Crestien rightly .says no language 
can 

Express the worth of a true Gentleman, 
And I agree ; but other thoughts deride 
My first intent, and lure my pen aside, 
'rhinking of you, I see my firelight glow 
On other faces, loved from long ago. 
Dear to us both, and all these loves 
couibinc 

With this I send and crowd in every 
line; 

Fortune wdth me was in such generous 
mood 

That all my friends were yours, and all 
were good; 


Three generations come when one I call, 

And the fair grandamc, youngest of them 
all, 

In her own Florida who found and sips 

The fount that flgd from Ponce’s longing 
lips. 

How bright they rise and wreathe niy 
hearthstone round. 

Divine my thoughts, reply without a 
.sound, 

I And with them many .a shape that 
memory see.s, 

’ As dear as thej’, hut crowned with 

j aureoles these ! 

; What wonder if, with protest in my 
thought, 

Arrived, I find ’twas only love I brought ? 

: 1 came with prote.st; Memory barred the 
road 

Till I repaid you half the debt I owed. 

No, 'twas not to bring laurels that I 
' came. 

Nor would you wish it, daily .seeing fame, 

(Oi our cheap sub.stitule, unknown of 
yore,) 

Dumped like a load tif coal at every door, 

Mime and hettera getting erpial weight 

With him whoso toils heroic saved the 
State. 

But praise can haim not who so calmly 
met 

i Slander’s worst word, n<»r treasured up 

! the debt, 

j Knowing, wliat all experience serves to 
show, 

, No mud can soil us but the mud we 
throw. 

! Vou have heard harsher voices ami more 
loud. 

As all must, not sworn liegemen of the 
crowfl, 

And far .alouf your .silent mind could 
keep 

As when, in heavens with winter-mid¬ 
night deep, 

The perfect moon hangs thoughtful, nor 
can know 

What hounds her lucent calm drives mad 
below. 
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But to tny business, while you rub your 
eyes 

And wonder how you ever thought me 
wise. 

Dear friend and old, they say you shake 
your head 

And wish some bitter words of mine un< 
said : 

I wish they might be,—there we are 
agreed ; 

I hate to speak, still more what makes 
the need; 

But I must utter what the voice within 
Dictates, for acquiescence dumb were sin; 
I blurt ungrateful truths, if so they be, 
'I'hat none may need to say them after 
me. 

’Twerc my felicity could I attain 
The temperate zeal that balances youi 
brain; 

But nature still o’crlcaps reflection’s 
plan, 

And one must do his service as he can. 
ITiink you it were not pleasanter to speak 
Smooth words that leave unflushed the 
brow and cheek ? 

To sit, well-dined, with cynic smile, un¬ 
seen 

In private box, spectator of the scene 
Where men the comedy of life rehearse. 
Idly to judge which better and which 
worse 

Each hireling actor spoiled his w'orthless 
part ? 

Were it not sweeter with a careless heart. 
In happy commune with the untainted 
brooks. 

To dream all day, or, walled with silent 
books, 

To hear nor heed the World’s unmeaning 
noise, 

Safe in my fortress stored with lifelong 
joys? 

I love too well the pleasures of retreat 
Safe from the crowd and cloistered from 
the street; 

The fire that whispers its domestic joy, 
Flickering on walls that knew me still a 
boy. 


And knew my saintly father; the full 
days, 

Not careworn from the world’s soul- 
.squandering ways, 

Calm days that loiter with snow-silent 
tread. 

Nor break my commune with the undying 
dead ; 

Truants of Time, to-morrow like to-day, 

'i'hat come unbid, and claindcss glide 
away 

By shelves that sun them in the indulgent 
I’ast, 

Where Spanish castles, even, were built 
to last, 

Where saint and sage their silent vigil 
keep, 

And wrong hath ceased or sung itself to 
sleep. 

Dear were ray Avalks, lo<i, gathering 
fragrant .store 

Of Mother Nature’s simple-minded lore ; 

I learned all weather-signs of day or 
night; 

Nt) bird but I could name him by his 
flight, 

No distant tree but by his shape was 
known, 

Or, near at hand, by leaf or bark alone. 

This leaining won by loving looks I 
hived 

As sweeter lore than all from books 
derived. 

1 known the charm of hillside, field, and 
wood, 

Of lake and stream, and the sky’s downy 
brood. 

Of roads sequestoicd rimmed with sallow 
sod, ' 

But friends with hardback, aster, golden- 
rod, 

Or succory keeping summer long its trust 

Of heaven-blue fleckless from the eddying 
• dust: 

These were ray earliest friends, and latest 
too, ^ 

.Still, unestranged, whatever fate may do. 

For years I had these treasures, knew 
their worth, 

Estate most real man can have on earth. 
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1 sank too deep in this soft-stuffed repose 
That hears but rumours of earth’s wrongs 
and woes ; 

Too well these Capuas could my muscles 
waste. 

Not void of toils, but toils of choice and 
taste; 

These still had kept me could I but have 
quelled 

'I'he I’uritan drop that in my veins 
rebelled. 

But there were times when silent were 
my books 

As jailers are, and gave me sullen looks, 
When verses palled, and even the wqck\- 
land path, 

By innocent contrast, fed n^y heart with 
, wrath. 

And I must twist my little gift of words 
Into a scourge of rough and knotted 
cords 

Unmusical, that whistle as they swing 
To leave on shameless liacks their purple 
sting. 

How slow Time comes 1 tione, who so 
swift as he? 

Add but a year, ’tis half a century 
Since the slave’s stilled moaning broke 
my sleep, 

Heard ’gainst my will in that seclusion 
deep, 

Haply heard louder for the silence there, 
And so my fancied safeguard made my 
snare. 

After that moan had shaipened to a cry. 
And a cloud, hand-broad then, heaped 
all our sky 

With its stored vengeance, and such 
thunders stirred 

As heaven’s and earth’s remotest chambers 
heard, 

I looked to see an ampler atmosphere 
By that electric passion-gust blown clear. 
I looked for this ; consider what I see— 
But I ^rbear, ’twould please nor you nor 
me 

To check the items in the bitter list • 

Of all I counted,on and all I mist. 

Only three instances I choose from all, 


And each enough to stir a pigeon’s gall i 
Office a fund for Ixillot-brokers made 
To pay the drudges of their gainful 
trade; 

Our cities taught what conquered cities 
feel 

By sediles chosen that they might safely 
steal; 

And gold, however got, a title fair 
To such respect as only gold can bear. 

I seem to see this; how shall I gainsay 
I What all our journals tell me every day ? 
; Poured our young, martyrs their high- 
• hearted blood 

That we might trample to congenial mud 
The soil with such a legacy suldimed ? 
Methinks an angry scorn is here well- 
timed : 

Where fin<l retreat ? How keep reproach 
at Ixiy? 

W’herc’er I turn some scandal fouls the 
way. 

Dear friend, if any man I wished to 
please, 

’Twere surely you whose humour’s honied 
ease 

Flows flecked with gold of thought,' 
whose generous mind 
Sees Paradise regained by all mankind, 
Whose brave example still to vanwanl 
shines. 

Checks the retreat, and spurs our lagging 
lines. 

Was I too bitter ? Who his phrase can 
choase 

That sees the life-blood of his dearest 
ooze ? 

I loved my Country so as only they 
Who love a mother fit to die for may ; 

I loved her old renown, her stainless 
fame,— 

W’hat belter proof than that I loathed 
her shame? 

That many blamed me could not irk me 
long. 

Rut, if you doubted, must I not be 
wrong ? 

*Tis not for me to answer : this I kno^y. 
That man or race so prosperously low 
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Sunk in success that wrath they cannot 
feel, 

Shall taste the spurn of parting Fortune’s 
heel; 

For never land long lease of empire won 
Whose sons sate silent when base deeds 
were done. 

rosTSCRipr, 1887 

Curtis, so wrote 1 thirteen years ago, 

Tost it unfinished by, and left it so; 
Found lately, I have pieced it out, or 
tried, 

Since time for call id juncture was denied. 
Some of the verses pleased me, it is true, 
And still were pertinent,—those honour¬ 
ing you. 

These now I offer : take them, if you 
will, 

Like the old hand-grasp, when at .Shady 
Hill 

We met, or .Staten Island, in the days 
When Ufa was its own spur, nor nccdefl 
praise. 

If once you thought me rash, no longer 
fear; 

Pastiny next milestone wails my seventieth 
year. 

I mount no longer when the trumpets 
call; 

My battle-harness idles on the wall. 

The spider’s castle, camping-ground of 
dust. 

Not without dints, and .all in front, I 
trust. 

Shivering .sometimes it calls me as it 
hears 

Afar the charge’s tramp and clash of 
spears; 

But ’lis such murmur only as might be 
The sea-shell’s lost tradition of the sea, 
That makes me muse and wonder Where!* 
and When ? 

While from my cliff I watch the waves 
of men 

'I'hat climb to break midway their seem¬ 
ing gain, 

And think it triumph if they shake their 
chain. 


Little I ask of Fate; will she refuse 
Some days of reconcilement with the 
Muse? 

I take my reed again and blow it free 
Of dusty silence, murmuring, “Sing to 
me ! ” 

And, as its stops my curious touch retries. 
The stir of earlier instincis I surprise,— 
Instincts, if less impeiious, yet more 
strong, 

And hai)]>y in the toil that ends with 
song. 

Home am I come: not, as I hoped 
might be, 

To the ohl haunts, loo full of ghosts for 
me, 

But to the olden dreams that lime endears, 
And the loved liooks that younger glow 
with years; 

To country randdes, timing with my 
tread 

.Some happier verse that carols in my 
heatl, 

Yet all with sense of something vainly 
mist. 

Of something lost, but when I never 
wist. 

lb>w empty seems to me the populous 
street, 

One ligurc gone I d.aily loved t«> meet,— 
The clear, .sweet singer with the crown 
of snow 

Not whiter than the thoughts that housed 
below! 

And, ah, what absence feel I at my side, 
1 .ike Dante when he missed his laurelled 
guide, 

What sense of diminution in the air 
Once so inspiring, Emerson not there! 
But life is sweet, though all that makes 
it sweet 

Lessen like sound of friends* departing 
feet, 

And Death is beautiful as feet of friend 
Coming with welcome at our jciurney’.s 
end; 

For me Fate gave, whate’er she else 
denied, , 

A nature sloping to the southern side; 
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I thank her foi it, though when clouds ! 
arise 

Such natures double-darken gloomy skies. 

I muse upon the margin of the sea, 

Our common j)alhway to the new To Be, 
Watching the sails, that lessen more atid 
more, 

Of good and beautiful embarked before; 
With bits of wreck I patch the boat shall 
bear 

Me to that unexhauslcil Otlierwhere, 
Whose fricndly-people<l shore I some¬ 
times sec, 

By soft mirage uplifted, beckon me, 

Nor sadly hear, as lower sinks the sun, 

My moorings to the past snap one by 
one. 

SENTIMENT 

KNDYMION 

A MYSTICAL COMMRNT ON TITIAN’s 
“SACRKD AND TROFAMC I.OVE’’ 

I 


Lit at her lamp, but fetl from inborn 
store; 

Love thrice-requited with the single joy 

Of an immaculate vision naught could 
cloy. 

Dearer because, So high beyond my 
scope, 

My life grew rich with her, unbribed by 
hope 

Of other guerdon save to think she knew 

One grateful votaiy paid her all her due; 

Happy if she, high-radiant there, resigned 

To his sure trust her image in his mind. 

O fairer even than Peace is when she 
comes 

Hushing War’s tumult, and retreating 
drums 

bade to a murmur like the sough of l)ees 

Hidden among the noon-stilled linden- 
trees, 

j Bringer of (juiet, thou‘that canst allay 
I The dust ami din ami travail of the day, 

I Strewer of Silence, (liver of the dew 

That doth our pastures and our souls 
renew, 

Still dwell remote, still on thy shoreless 
sea 


My day began not fill the twilight fell, 
And, lo, in ether from heaven’s sweetest 
well. 

The New Moon swam divinely isolate 
In maiden silence, she that makes my 
fate 

Haply not knowing it, or only so 

As I the secrets of my sheep may know ; 

Nor ask I more, entirely blest if she, 

In letting me adore, ennoble me 
'1*0 height of what the Gods meant 
making man. 

As only she and her best beauty can. 
Mine be the love that in itself can find 
Seed of white thoughts, the lilies of the 
mind, 

Seed of that glad surrender of the will 
That finds in service self’s true purpose 
still: 

Love that in outward fairness sees the 
tent 

Pitched for an inmate far more excellent; 
Love with a light irradiate to the coie, 


Float unattained in silent empery. 

Still light my thoughts, nor listen to a 
prayer 

Would make thee less impcrishably fair! 

II 

Can, then, my twofold nature find content 

In vain conceits of aiiy blandishment? 

Ask I no more? Since yesterday 1 task 

My stoim-strewn thoughts to tell me 
what I ask: 

Fair premonitions of mutation strange 

Steal o’er my perfect orb, and, with the 
change. 

Myself am changed; the shadow of my 
earth 

Darkens the disk of that celestial worth 

Which only yesterday could still suffice 

Upwards lo waft my thoughts in sacri¬ 
fice; 

My heightened fancy with its touches 
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Moulds to a woman’s that ideal form; 

Nor yet a woman's wholly, but divine 
With awe her purer essence bred in 
mine. 

Was it long brooding on their own sur¬ 
mise, 

Which, of the eyes engendered, fools the 
eyes, 

Or have 1 seen through that translucent 
air 

A Presence shaped in its seclusions bare, 1 
My Goddess looking on me from above 
As look our russet maidens when they 
love, 

But high-uplifted o’er our human heat 
And passion-paths too rough for her pearl 
feet? 

Slowly the Shape took outline as I gazed 
At her full-orbed or crescent, till, be- 
f dazed 

With wonder-working light that subtly 
wrought 

My brain to its own substance, steeping 
thought 

In trances such as poppies give, I saw 
Things shut from vision by sight’s sober 
law, 

Amorphous, changeful, but defined at 
last 

Into the peerless Shape mine eyes hold 
fast. 

This, too, at first I worshipt: soon, like 
wine, 

Her eyes, in mine poured, frenzy-philtred 
mine; 

Passion put Worship’s priestly raiment 
on 

And to the woman knelt, the Goddess 
gone. 

Was I, then, more than mortal made ? or 
she 

Less than divine that she might mate 
with me ? 

If mortal merely, could my nature cope 
With such o’ermastery of maddening 
hope ? 

If Goddess, could she feel the blissful 


III 

Long .she abode aloof there in her heaven. 
Far as the grape-bunch of the Pleiad seven 
Beyond iny madne.ss’ utmost leap; but 
here 

Mine eyes have feigned of late her rapture 
near, 

Moulded of mind-mist that broad day 
dispels. 

Here in these shadowy woods and brook- 
lulled dells. 

Have no heaven-habitants e’er felt a void 
In hearts sublimed with ichor unalloyed ? 
E’er longed to mingle with a mortal fate 
Intense with pathos of its briefer date ? 
Could she partake, and live, our human 
stains ? 

Even with the thought there tingles 
through my veins 

Sense of unwarned renewal; I, the dead, 
Receive and house again the ardour fled. 
As once Alcestis ; to the ruddy brim 
Feel masculine virtue flooding every 
limb, 

And life, like Spring returning, brings 
the key 

That sets my senses from their winter 
free, 

Dancing like naked fauns too glad for 
shame. 

llei passion, purified to palest flame, 

Can it thus kindle? Is her purpose this? 
I will not argue, lest 1 lose a bliss 
That makes me dream Tithonus* fortune 
mine, 

(Or what of it was palpably divine 
Ere came the fruitlessly immortal gift;) 

I cannot curb my hope’s imperious drift 
That wings with fire ray dull mortality; 
Though fancy-forged, ’tis all I feel or see. 

IV 

My Goddess sinks; round Latmos^ 
darkening brow 

Trembles the parting of her presence 


That women in their self-surrender know? [ Faint; as the perfume left upon the grass 
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By her limbs’ pressure or her feet that 
pass 

By me conjectured, but conjectured so 
As things I touch far fainter substance 
show. 

Was it mine eyes’ imposture I have seen 
Flit with the moonbeams on from shade 
to sheen 

Through the wood-openings? Nay, 1 
see her now 

Out of her heaven new-lighted, from her 
brow 

The hair breeze-scattered, like loose mists 
tliat blow 

Across her crescent, goldening as they go 
TTigh-kirtlcd for the chase, and what was 
shown. 

Of maiden rondure, like the rose half- 
blown. 

If dream, turn real ! If a vision, stay ! 
Take mortal shape, my iihillre’s spell 
obey ! 

If hags compel thee from thy secret sky 
With gruesome incantations, why not T, 
Whose only magic is that I distil 
A potion, blent of pajision, thought, and 
will, 

I )eeper in reach, in force of fate more rich, 
Than e’er was juice wrung by 'riiessalian 
witch 

From moon-enchanted herbs,—a potion 
brewed 

Of my best life in each diviner mood ? 
Myself the elixir am, myself the bowl 
Seething and mantling with my soul of 
soul. 

Taste and bo humanised : what though 
the cup, 

With thy lips frenzied, shatter? Drink 
it up ! 

If but these arms may clasp, o’erquited so. 
My world, thy heaven, all life means I 
shall know. 

V 

.Sure she hath heard ray prayer and 
granted half, 

As Gods do who at mortal madness 
laugh. 


Yet if life’s solid things illusion seem, 
Why may not substance wear the mask 
of dream? 

In sleep she comes; she visits me in 
dreams, 

And, as her image 1n a thousand streams, 
So in my veins, that her obey, she sees, 
Floating and flaming there, her images 
Bear to iny little world's remotest zone 
Glad messages of her, and her alone. 
With silencc-sandalled Sleep she comes 
lu me, 

(But softer-footed,-sweeter-browed, than 
she,) 

In motion gracious as a seagull’s wing, 
And all her Ijright limbs, moving, seem 
to sing. 

Let me believe so, then, if so I may 
With the night’s bounty feevl my beggared 
day. 

In flreains I see her lay the goddess 
down 

With bow an«l quiver, and her crescent- 
crown 

P'licker and fade aw.ay to dnll eclipse 
.■\s down to mine she deigns her longed- 
for lips ; 

And as her neck my happy arms enfold, 
Flooded and liistred with her loosened 
gold, 

She whispers words each sweeter than 
a kiss : 

Then, wakened with the shock of sudden 
bifts, 

My arms are empty, my awakencr fled, 
And, silent in the silent sky o’erhead, 

But coldly as on ice-plated snow, .she 
gleams, 

Herself the mtrther and the child of 
dreams. 

VI 

Gone is the time when phantasms coulid 
appease 

My quest phantasmal and bring cheated 
ease; 

When, if she glorified my rireams, T felt 
Through all my limbs a change immortal 
melt 

At touch of hers illuminate with soul. ' 
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Not long could I l)e stilled with Fancy’s 
dole; 

Too soon the mortal mixture in me 
caught 

Red Are from her celestial flame, and 
fought 

For tyrannous control in all my veins ; 

My fool’s prayer was accepted; what 
remains ? 

Or was it some eidolon merely, sent 

By her who rules the shades in banish¬ 
ment, 

'I'o mock me with her semblance ? Were 
it thus, 

How ’scape I shame, whose will was 
traitorous ? 

What shall compensate an ideal dimmed ? 

How blanch again my statue virgin- 
limbed, 

Soiled with the incense-smoke her chosen 
priest 

^ Poured more profusely as within decreased 

The fire unearthly, fed with coals from 
far- 

Within the soul’s shrine? (’ould my 
fallen star 

Be set in heaven again by prayers and 
tears 

And quenchless sacrifice of all my years, 

1 low would the victim to the flainen leap, 

An<l life for life’s redemptuin paid hold 1 
cheap ! 

But what resource when she herself de¬ 
scends 

From her blue throne, and o’er her 
vassal bends 

That shape thiice-deified by love, those 
eyes 

Wherein the Lethe of all others lies ? 

When my white queen of heaven’s remote¬ 
ness tires, 

Herself against her other self conspires. 

Takes woman’s nature, walks in mortal 
ways. 

And finds in my remorse her beauty’s 
praise ? 

Yet all would I renounce to Vream again 

The dream in dreams fulfilled that made 
my pain, 


My noble pain that heightened alt my 
years 

With crowns to win and prowess-breeding 
tears; 

Nay, would that dream renounce once 
more to see 

Her from her sky there looking dowm at 
me ! 

VII 

Goddess, reclimb thy heaven, and be 
once more 

An inaccessible splendour to adore, 

A faith, a hope of such transcendent worth 

As bred ennobling discontent with earth; 

Give back the longing, back the elated 
mood 

That, fed with thee, spurned cveiy meaner 
good ; 

(Jive even the spur of impotent despair 

That, without hope, still bade aspire and 
dare ; 

(Jive back the need to worship, that still 
pours 

Down to the soul the virtue it adores 1 

Nay, brightest and rltost beautiful, ileem 
naught 

These frantic words, the reckless wind of 
thought; 

I Still stooj), still grant,—1 live but in thy 
will; 

Be what thou wilt, but be a woman still! 

Vainly I cried, nor could myself believe 

That what I prayed for f would fain 
receive. 

My moon is .set; my vision set with her; 

No more can worship vain my pulses stir. 

Goddess Triform^I own thy triple spell, 

My heaven’s queen,---queen, too, of my 
earth and hell! 


THE BLACK PREACHER 

A ORETON LEGEND 

At Camac in Brittany, close on the bay, 
They show you a church, or rather the 
gray 

Ribs of a dead one, left there to bleach 
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With the wreck lying near on the crest 
of the beach, 

Roofless and splintered with thunder- 
stone, 

'Mid lichen-blurred gravestones all alone; 

’Tis the kind of ruin strange sights to 
sec 

That may have their teaching for you and 
me. 

Something like this, then, my guide had 
to tell, 

Perched on a saint cracked across when 
he fell : 

But since I might chance give bis mean¬ 
ing a w rend), 

He talking his patou and I English- 
French, 

J’ll put what he told me, preserving the 
tone, 

Tn a rhynjed prose that makes it half his, 
half my own. 

An abbcy-clmrch stood here, once on a 
time, 

Built as a death-bed atonement for crime: 

’Twas for someljody’s sins, I know not 
whose; 

But sinners are plenty, and you can 
choose. 

Though a cloister now of the dusk- 
winged bat, 

’Twas rich enough once, and the brothers 
grew fat, 

Looser in girdle and purplcr in jowl, 

Singing good rest to the founder’s lost 
soul. 

But one day came Northmen, and lithe 
tongues of fire 

Lapped up the chapter-house, licked off 
the spire, 

And led all a rubbish-heap, black and 
dreary, 

Where only the wind sings miserere. 

No priest has kneeled since at the altar’s 
foot. 

Whose crannies are searched by the 
nightshade’s root, 


Nor sound of service is ever heard. 

Except from throat of the unclean bird. 
Hooting to unassoiled shapes as they pass 
In midnights unholy his witches’ mass. 

Or shouting “ Ho ! ho ! ” from the belfry 
high 

As the Devil’s sabbath-train whirls by. 

But once a year, on the eve of All-Souls, 
Through these arches dishallowed the 
organ rolls, 

Fingci-s long fleshless the bell-ropes 
work, 

The chimes peal muffled with sea-mists 
mirk. 

The skeleton windows ai’c traced anew 
On the baleful flicker of corpse lights 
blue. 

And the ghosts must come, so the legend 
saith, 

I'o a preaching of Reverend Doctor 
Death. 

Abbots, monks, barons, and ladies fair 
Hear the dull summons and gather there; 
No rustic of silk now, no clink of mail, 
Nor ever a one greets his church-mate 
pale ; 

No knight whispers love in the chdte- 
laim's ear, 

His next-door neighbour this five-hun¬ 
dred year; 

No monk has a sleek bemdicHe. 

For the great lord shadowy now as he ; 
Nor need el h any to hold his breath. 

Lest he lose the least word of Doctor 
Death. 

He chooses his text in the Book Divine, 
Tenth verse of the Preacher in chapter 
nine:— 

“ * Whatsoever thy hand shall find thee 
to do, 

That do with thy whole might, or thou 
shall rue; 

For no man is wealthy, or wise, or brave, . 
In that quencher of might-be’s and' 
would-be’s, the grave.’ 

Bid by the Bridegroom, * To-morrow,*., 
ye said, ' ■ , 
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And To-morrow was digging a trench for 
your bed ; 

Ye saicl, ‘ God can wait; let us finish 
our wine ’; 

Ye had wearied Ifim, fools, and that last 
knock was mine ! ” 

But 1 can't pretend to give you the 
sermon, 

Or say if the tongue were P'ronch, Latin, 
or (ierrnan; 

Whatever he preached in, I give you my 
woril 

The meaning was easy to all that heard ; 

Famous preachers there have been and be, 

But never was one so convincing as he ; 

So blunt was never a begging fi iar, 

No Jesuit’s longue so barl)ed with fire, 

Cameronian never, nor Metlnxlist, 

Wrung gall out of Scripture with such a 
twist. 

And would you know who his hearers 
must be ? 

I tell you just what my guide told me ; 

Excellent teaching men have, day and 
night, 

From two earnest friars, a black and a 
white, 

The Dominican Death and II.e Carmelite 
Life ; 

And between these two there is never 
strife, 

K<ir each has hi*' separate office and 
station, 

And each his own work in the congregation; 

Whoso to the white brother deafens his cars, 

And cannot be wrought on by ble.ssings 
or tears, 

Awake in his coffin must wait and w'ail, 

In that blackness of darkness that moans 
too latOy 

And come once a year, when the ghost- 
bell tolls, 

As till Doomsday it shall on the eve of 
All-Souls, 

To hear Doctor Death, whose words 
smart with the brine 

Of the Preacher, the tenth verse of 
chapter nine. 


ARCADIA REDIVIVA 

I, WALKINC, the familiar street. 

While a crammed horse-car jingled 
through it, 

Was lifted from my prosy feet 
And in Arcadia ere 1 knew it. 

Presh sward for gravel soothed my treatl, 
And she[)hcrd’s pipes my ear delighted 

The riddle may bo lightly read : 

I met two lovers newly plighted. 

They mummied by in happy care, 

New plans for jiaradise devising, 

Just as the moon, with jicnsive stare, 

O’er All5»tiess Craigie’s pines was 
rising. 

I Astarte, known nigh threescore years, 

.Me to no speechless rapture urges ; 

Them in Elysium she enspheres. 

Queen, from of old, of thaumaturges. 

The railings put forth butl and bloom, 
The house-fronts all with myrtles 
twine them, 

Aird light-wingeil Loves in every room 
Make nests, and then with kisses lino 
them. 

O sweetness of untasted life ! 

O dream, its own supreme fulfilment! 

O hour-s with all illusion rife. 

As ere the heart divined what ill 
meant! 

“ Et e^o^' sighed I to myself, 

And strove some vain regrets to bridle, 

“ Though now laiil dusty on the shelf. 
Was hero once of such an idyl ! 

“ An idyl ever newly sweet, 

Although since Adam’s day recited, 

Whoso measures time them to Love’s feet, 
Whose sense is every ill requited.” 

Maiden, if 1 may counsel, drain 
Each drop of this enchanted season, 

P'or even our honeymoons must wane, 
Convicted of green cheese by Reason. 
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And none will .seem so safe Iroin change. 
Nor in such skies benignant hover, 

As this, beneath whose witchery strange 
You trcaii on rose-leaves with your 
lover. 

The glass unfilled all tastes can fit, 

As round its brim Conjecture dances ; 

For not Mephislo's self hath w’it 
To draw such vintages as fancy’s. 

When our juilse beats its minor key, 
When play-time halves and school- 
time doubles, 

Age fdls the cup with serious tea, 

W'hich once Dame Clic([uot starred 
with bubbles. 

“Fie, l\lr. (iraylwaiil ! F this wise? 

Is this the moral of a poet, 

Who, when the jilant of Fden dies, 

Is piivilcged once more to sow' it ? 

“That herb of cUy-disdaining root, 

Krom stars secreting what it feeds on, 

Is burnt-out pas-.ion’s sl.ig and soot 
Fit soil to strew its dainty seeds on ? 

“ Pray, why, if in Aicadia once, 

Need one so soon forget the way 
there ? 

Or why, once there, be such a dunce 
As not contentedly to slay there?’’ 

De.ir child, ’twas but a sorry jest, 

And from my heart 1 hate the cynic 

Who makes the Hook of Life a nest 
For comments staler than rabbinic. 

If Love bis simple spell but keep, 

Life with ideal eyes to flatter. 

The Grail itself w'crc crockery cheap 
To Every-day’s communion-platter. 

One Daiby is to me well known, 

Who, as the hearth between them 
blazes, 

Sees the old moonlight shine on Joan, 
And float her youthward in its hazes. 


j He rubs his spectacles, he stares,— 
i ’Tis the same face that witched him 
j early! 

I He gropes for his remaining hairs,-- 
I Is this a fleece that feels so curly ? 

“Good heavens! but now ’twas winter 

And I of years had more than plenty ; 
The almanac’s a fool ! ’Tis M.ay ! 

Hang family Bibles ! I am twenty! 

1 “ Come, Joan, your arm ; w'c'll walk the 
room-- 

The lane, I mean-—do you remember ? 
How confident the roses bloom. 

As if it ne’er could be iVccmbet ! 

“Nor more it shall, while in your eyes 
j Niy heart its summer heat recovers, 
j Vnd you, howe’er youi iniirur lies, 

Find yi>ur old beauty in your lover’^.’’ 


TIIK NFST 

MAY 

WnKN oaken w'oods w'ith buds arc pink, 
And new-come birds each morning 
sing, 

When fickle May on Summer’s brink 
Pauses, .and knows not which to fling. 
Whether fresh bud and bloom again, 

Or lu)ar-fro.st silvering hill and plain, 

Then from the honeysuckle gray 
d’he oriole w’ilh expcrienr-ed que.st 
Tw'ilclu's the fibrous bark away, 

The cordage of his hammock-nest, 
Cheering his labour with a note 
Rich as the orange of his throat. 

High o’ er the loud and dusty road 
The soft gray cup in safety swings, 

To brim ere August with its load 

Of downy breasts and throbbing 
wings, 

O’er which the friendly elm-tree heaves 
An emerald roof with sculptured eaves. 
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Below, the noisy World drags by 
In the old way, because it must, 
The bride with heartbreak in her eye, 
The mourner following hated dust: 
Thy duty, winged flame of Spring, 

Is but to love, and fly, and sing. 

Oh, happy life, to soar and sway 
Above the life by mortals led, 
Singing the merry months away, 
Master, not slave of daily bread, 
And, when the Autumn comes, to flee 
Wherever sunshine beckons thee ! 


PALINODE.—DECEMBER 

Like some lorn abbey now, the wood 
Stands roofless in the bitter air ; 

In ruins on its floor is strewed 

The carven foliage quaint and rare. 
And homeless winds complain along 
The columned choir once thrilled with 
.song. 

And thou, dear nest, whence joy and 
praise 

The thankfid oriole used to pour, 
Swing’st empty while the north winds 
chase 

Their snowy swarms from Lalirador ; 
But, loyal to the happy past, 

I love thee still for what thou wast. 

Ah, when the Summer graces flee 

Fram other nests more dear than 
thou. 

And, where June crowded once, I sec 
Only bare trunk and dislcaved bough; 
When springs of life that gleamed and 
gushed 

Run chilled, and slower, and are hushed; 

When our own branches, naked long. 
The vacant nests of Spring betray, 
Nurseries of passion, love, and song 
That vanished as our year grew gray; 
.When Life drones o’er a tale twice 
told 

’ O’er embers pleading with the cold,—- 


I’ll trust, that, like the bird.s of Spring, 
Our good goes not without repair. 
But only flies to soar and sing 
Far off in some diviner air. 

Where we shall find it in the calms 
Of that fair garden ’neath the palms. 


A YOUTHFUL EXPh^RIMENT IN 
ENGLISH HEXAMETERS 

IMPRESSIONS OE UOMER 

Sometimes come pauses of calm, when 
the rapt bard, holding his heart 
back, 

Over his deep mind muses, as when o’er 
awe-stricken ocean 

Poises a heapt cloud luridly, ripening the 
gale and the thunder ; 

Slow ri»lls onward the vcisc with a long 
swell heaving and .sw'inging. 
Seeming to wail till, gradually wid’ning 
from far-oft' horizons, 

Piling the deeps up, heaping the glad- 
hearted surges before it, 

Gathers the thought as a strong wind 
daikeningand cresting the tumult. 
Then every pause, every heave, each 
trough in the waves, has its 
meaning; 

Full-sailed, forth like a tall ship steadies 
ihe theme, and around it, 

T^eaping beside it in glad strength, run¬ 
ning in wild glee beyond it, 
Harmonies billow exulting and floating 
the soul where it lists them, 
Swaying the listener’s fantasy hither and 
thither like driftweed. 

BIRTHDAY VERSES 

WRITTEN IN A CHILD’S ALBUM 

’Twas sung of old in hut and hall 
How once a king in evil hour 
Hung musing o’er his castle wall. 

And, lost in idle dreams, let fall 
Into the sea bis ring of power. 
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Then, let. him sorrow as he might, 

Anti pledge his daughter and his throne 
To who restored the jewel bright, 

'Phe broken spell would ne’er unite ; 

The grim old ocean held its own. 

Those awful powers on man that wait, 
On man, the beggar or the king, 

To hovel bare or hall of state 
A magic ring that masters fate 
With each succeetling birthday bring. 

Therein are set four jewels rare : 

Peail winter, summer’s ruby blaze, 
Spring’s emerald, and, tlian all more fair, 
Fall’s pensive opal, doomed to bear 
A heart of fire bedreamed with haze. 

To him the simple spell who knows 
The spirits of tlic ring to sway, 

Fresh power with every sunrise flows, 
Anil royal pursuivants are those 
That fly his mandates to obey. 

But he that with a slackened will 
Dreams of things past or things to lie. 
From him the eliarm is slipping still. 
And drops, ere he suspect the ill, 

Into the inexorable sea. 


ESTRANGEMENT 

The path from me to you that led, 
Untrodden long, with grass is grown, 
Mute carpet that his lieges spread 
Before the Prince Oblivion 
When he goes visiting the dead. 

«- 

And who are they but who forget ? 

You, who my coming couhl surmise 
Ere any hint of me as yet 

Warned other ears and other eyes, 

See the path blurred without regret. 

But when I trace its windings sweet 
With saddened steps, at every spot 
That feels the memory in my feet, 

Each grass-blade turns forget-me-not. 
Where murmuring bees your name 
rej[)eat. 


PHCEBE 

Ere pales in Heaven the morning star, 

A bird, the loneliest of its kind, 

Hears Dawn’s faint footfall from afar 
While all its males are dumb and blind. 

Tt is a wee sad-coloured thing, 

As shy and secret as a maid, 

That, ere in choir the lobins ring, 

Pipes its own name like one afraid. 

It seems jiain-prom'pted to repeat 
The !-lory of some ancient ill. 

But Pheebe ! Tlwhe! sadly sweet 
Is all it says, and then is still. 

It calls and listens. Earth and sky, 
Hushed by the pathos of its fate, 

I-,is1 m : no whisper of reply 
Comes from its doom-dissevered mate. 

Phft'he ! it calls and calls again, 

Ami OvifI, could be but have heard, 

Had hung a legendary pain 
About the memory of the bird ; 

A pain articulate so long 
In penance of some mouldered crime 
Whose ghost still flies the Furies’ thong 
Down the waste solitudes of time. 

Waif of the young World’s wonder-hour, 
When gods found mortal maidens fair, 
And will malign was Joined with power ’ 
Love’s kindly laws to overliear. 

Like Progne, did it feel the stress 
And coil of the prevailing words 
Close round its being, and compress 
Man’s ampler nature to a bird’s ? 

One only memory left of all 
The motley crowd of vanished scenes, 
Hers, and vain impulse to recall 
By repetition what it means. 

Pheebe ! is all it has to say 
In plaintive cadence o’er and o’er, 

Like children that have lost their way, 
And know their names, but nothing 
more. 
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Is it a type, since Nature’s Lyre 
Vibrates to every note in man, 

Of that insatiable desire. 

Meant to be so since life began ? 

I, in strange lands at gray of dawn, 
Wakeful, have heard that fruitless plaint 
Through Memory’s chambers deep with¬ 
drawn 

Renew its iterations faint. 

So nigh ! yet from remotest years 
It summons back its magic, life 
With longings unappeased, and tears 
Drawn from the very souice of life. 


DAS EWIG-WEIBLICIIK 

How was I worthy so divine a loss, 

Deepening my niulnighls, kindling all 
my morns ? 

Why w.iste such precious wood to make 
my cross. 

Such far-sought roses for my crown of 
thorns ? 

And when she came, how earned 1 such 
a gift ? 

Why spend on me, a poor earth- 
delving mole, j 

The fireside sweetnesses, the heavenward , 
lift, 

The hourly mercy, of .a woman’s soul ? 

Ah, did we know to give her all her 
light, 

What wondeis even in our poor clay 
were done ! 

It is not Woman leaves us to our night, 

But our brute earth that grovels from 
her sun. 

Our nobler cultured fields amt gracious 
domes 

We whirl too oft from her who still 
shines on 

To light in vain our caves and clefts, the 
homes 

Of night-bird instincts pained till she 
be gone. j 


Still must this body starve our souls with 
shade; 

But when Death makes us what we 
were before, 

Then shall her sunshine all our depths 
invade. 

And not a shadow stain heaven’s 
crystal floor. 

THE RECALL 

Come back before the birds ore flown, 
Before the leaves desert the tree, 

And, through the lonely alleys blown, 
Whisper Ihcir vain regrets to me 
Who drive before a blast more rude, 

The plaything of my gusty mood, 

In vain pursuing and pursueil ! 

Nay, come althougli the boughs be 
bare. 

Though snowflakes fledge the summer's 
ncsl, 

.‘\nd ill some far Ausonian air 
The thrush, your minstrel, warm bis 
breast. 

Come, sunshine’s treasurer, and bring 
1'o doubting flowers their faith in spring, 
To birds and me the need to sing ! 


ABSENCE 

Sleep js Death’s image,—poets tell ns 
so ; 

But Absence is the bitter self of Death, 

And, you away, Life’s, lijis their red 
forego, 

Parcheti in an air Vmfreshened by your 
breath. 

Light of those eyes that m.ade the light 
of mine. 

Where shine you? On wh-at happier 
fields and flowers ? 

Heaven’s lamps renew their lustre less 
divine, 

But only serve to count my darkened 
hours. 
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If with your presence went your image too, 
That brain-born ghost my path would 
never cross 

Which meets n»c now where’er I once 
met you, 

Then vanishes, to multiply niy loss. 
MONNA IdSA 

She gave me all that woman can, 

Nor her soul’s nunnery forego, 

A confidence that man to man 
Without remorse can never show. 

Rare ail, that can the .sense refine 
Till not a pulse rebellious stirs, 

.Vnd, since she never can be mine, 
Makes it seem sweeter to be hers ! 


THE OPTIMI.ST 

Turbid from T^ondon’s noise and smoke, 
Here I find air and quiet too : 

Air filtered through the beech and oak, 
(Jiiiiel by niithing harsher broke 
Than wood-dove’s meditative co<i. 

The Truce of God is here ; the breeze 
.Sighs as men sigh relieved from care, 

Or tills as lightly in the trees 
As might a robin : all is ease, 

With pledge of ampler ease to spare. 

Time, leaning on his .scythe, forgets 
To turn the hoiii-glass in Ins hand, 

And all file’s petty cares and fiels, 

Its teasing ho[jes and weak regrets, 

Are still as that oblivious sand. 

Repose fills all the gcneious space 
Of undulant plain ; the rook and crow 
Hush ; ’lis as if a silent grace, 

By Nature murmured, calmed the face 
Of Heaven above and Eaith below. 

From jiast and future toils I rest. 

One Sabbath pacifies my year ; 

I am the halcyon, this my nest ; 

And all is safely for the best 

While the World’s there and I am here. 


So T turn tory’ for the nonce. 

And think the radical a bore. 

Who cannot see, thick-witted dunce. 
That what was good for people once 
Must be as good forevermore. 

Sun, sink no deeper down the sky; 
Earth, never change this summer mood; 
Breeze, loiter thus forever by. 

Stir the dead leaf or let it fie ; 

Since I am happy, all is good. 

! Middleton, Augusif 1884. 

i 

i ON BURNING .SOME OLD 
j LETTERS 

i Wi'i'H what odorous woods and spices 
Spared for royal sacrifices, 

With what costly gums seld-scen. 
Hoarded to embalm a queen, 

Witii what frankincense and myrrh, 
Burn these precious parts of her. 

Full of fife ami light and sweetness 
' As a summer day’s compIetene.ss, 

! Joy of sun and song of bird 
1 Running wild in every word, 
l’’iill of all the superhuman 
Grace and winsomcness of woman ? 

f)’cr these leaves her wrist has slid. 
Thrilled wdth veins where fire is hid 
'Neath the .skin’s pellucid veil. 

Take the opal’s passion pale ; 

Thi.s her bre.ath has sweetened ; this 
.Still .seems trembling with the kiss 
She half-ventured on my name, 

Brow .and cheek and throat .aflame; 
t)ver all carcs.sing lies 
Sunshine left there by her eyes; 

From them all an effluence lare 
With her nearness fills the air. 

Till the murmur I half-hear 
Of her fight feet drawing near. 

Rarest woods were coarse and rough, 
Sweetest spice not sweet enough, 

Too impure all earthly fire 
For this sacred funeral-pyrc; 

These rich relics must suffice 
For their own dear sacrifice. 
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Seek wc Brst an altar fit 
For such victims laid on it: 

It shall be this slab brought home 
In old happy days from Rome, — 
Lazuli, once blest to line 
Dian’s inmost cell and shrine. 

Gently now I lay them there, 

Pure as Dian’s forehead bare, 

Yet suffused with warmer hue, 

Such as only Latmos knew. 

Fire I gather from the sun 
In a virgin lens: ’tis done! 

Mount the flames, red, yellow, blue, 
As her moods were shining through, 

Of the moment’s impulse born,— 
Moods of sweetness, playful scorn, 
Half defiance, half surrender. 

More than cruel, more than tenrlcr, 
Flouts, caresses, sunshine, shade. 
Gracious doublings of a maid 
tnfinite in guilele.ss art, 

Playing hide-seek with her lieart. 

On the altar now, alas. 

There they lie a crinkling mass. 
Writhing still, as if with grief 
Went the life from every leaf; 

Then (heart-breaking palimpsest!) 
Vanishing ere wholly guessed. 
Suddenly some lines flash back. 

Traced in lightning on the black. 

And confeShS, till now denied. 

All the fire they strove to hide. 

What they told me, sacred trust. 

Stays to glorify my dust. 

There to bum through dust and damp 
Like a mage’s deathless lamp. 

While an atom of this frame 
Lasts to feed the dainty flame. 

All is ashes now, but they 
In my soul are laid away. 

And their radiance round me hovers 
Soft as moonlight over lovers, 

Shutting her and me alone 
In dream-Edens of our own; 

First of lovers to invent 

Love, and teach men what it meant. 


THE PROTEST 

I COULD not bear to see those eyes 
On all with wasteful largess .shine. 

And that delight of welcome rise 
lake sunshine strained through amber 
wine. 

Rut that a glow from deeper skies. 

From conscious fountains more divine. 

Is (is it ?) mine. 

Be beautiful to all mnnkind. 

As Nature fashioned tliee to be; 

’Twould anger me ^id all not find 
The sweet perfection that’s in thee: 

Yet keep one charm of charms behind,— 
Nay, thou’rt so rich, keep two or three 
For (is it ?) me! 


THE PETITION 

On, tell me le.ss or tell me more, 

Soft eyes with mystery at the core, 

That always seem to meet my own 
Frankly as pansies fully grown. 

Yet waver still ’tween no and yes ! 

So swift to cavil and deny, 

Then parley with coiice-ssions shy, 

Dear eyes, that make their youth be mine 
And through my inmoat .shadows shine, 
Oh, tell me more or tell me less ! 


FACT OR FANCY? 

In town I hear, scaice wakened yet, 

My neighbour’s clock behind the wall 
Record the day’s increasing debt, 

And Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! faintly call. 

Our senses run in deepening grooves, 
Thrown out of which they lose their tact, 
And conscidusness with effort moves 
From habit past to present fact. 

So, in the country waked to-day, 

1 hear, unwitting of the change, 

A cuckoo’s throb from far away 
Begin to strike, nor think it strange. 
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The sound creates its wonted frame: 

My bed at home, the songster hid 
Behind the wainscoting,—all came 
As long association bid. 

Then, half aroused, ere yet Sleep’s mist 
From the mind’s uplands furl away. 

To the familiar sound I list. 

Disputed for by Night and Day. 

I count to learn how late it is, 

Until, arrived at thiity-four, 

I question, What strange world is this 
Whose lavish hours would make me 
poor ?” 

Cuckoo ! Cuckoo I Still on it went, 

With hints of mockery in its tone; 

How could such hoards of lime be spent 
By one poor moHal’s wit alone ? 

I have it ! Grant, ye kindly Towers, 

I from this spot may never stir, 

If only these uncounted hours 

May pass, and seem too shoil, with Her! 

But who She is, hei form and face, 

These to the world of dream belong; 

She moves through fancy’s visioned space. 
Unbodied, like the cuckoo’s song. 

AGRO-DOLCE 

One kiss from all others prevents me. 
And sets all my pulses astir, 

And burns on my lips and torments me : 
’Tis the kiss that I fain would give her. 

One kiss for all others requites me, 
Although it is never to be, 

And sweetens my dreams and invites me: 
’Tis the kiss that she dare not give me. 

Ah, could it be mine, it were sweeter 
Than honey bees garner in tlream, 
Though its bliss on ray lips were fleeter 
Than a swallow’s dip to the stream. 

And yet, thus denied, it can never 
In the prose of life vanish away; 

O’er my lips it must hover forever. 

The sunshine and shade of my day. 


THE BROKEN TRYST 

Walking alone where we walked to¬ 
gether, 

When June was breezy and blue, 

I watch in the gray autumnal weather 
The leaves fall inconstant as you. 

If a dead leaf startle behind me, 

1 think ’tis your garment’s hem. 

And, oh, where no memory could find me, 
Might r whirl away with them! 


CASA SIN ALMA 

RECUERDO UK MADRID 

Sii.ENC’ioso por la puerta 
Voy do su casa desierta 
Do sieinpre feliz entre, 

Y la encuentro en vano abierta 
Cual la boca de unu imierta 
Despucs que cl alma'sc fue. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 

KOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN 
OK THE CHURCH OK THE DISCIPLES 

“What means this glory round our 
feet,” 

The Magi mused, “more bright than 
morn ? ” 

And voices chanted dear and sweet, 
“To-day the Prince of Peace is 
bom! ” 

“ What means that star,” the Shepherds 
said, 

“That brightens throt^h the rocky 
glen ? ” 

And angels, answering overhead, 

Sang, “Peace on earth, good-will to 
men ! ” 

’Tis eighteen hundred years and more 
Since those sweet oracles were dumb; 

We wait for Him, like them of yore; 
Alas, He seems so slow to come ! , 
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But it was said, in wonis of gold 
No time or sorrow e’er shall dim, 

That little children might be bold 
In perfect trust to come to Him. 

All round about our feet shall shine 
A light like that the wise men saw, 

If we our loving wills incline 

To that sweet Life which is the Law. 

So shall we learn to understand 
The simple faith of shepherds then, 
And, ebasping kindly hand in hand, 

Sing, “Peace on earth, good-will to 
men ! ” 

And they who do their souls no wrong, 
But keep at eve the faith of morn. 
Shall daily he.ar the angel-song, 

“ To-day the Prince of Peace is born ! ’’ 


MY PORTRAIT OALLRRV 

Oi-T round my hall of portraiture 1 gaze, 

By Memory reared, the artist wise and 
holy, 

From stainless tjuarries of deep-buried 
days. 

There, as I muse in soothing melancholy. 

Your faces glow in more than mortal 
youth. 

Companions of my prime, now vanished 
wholly. 

The loud, impetuous boy, the low-voiced 
maiden. 

Now for the first time seen in flawdess 
truth. 

Ah, never master that drew mortal breath 

Can match thy portraits, just and gener¬ 
ous Death, 

Whose brush with sweet regretful tints is 
laden ! 

Thou paintest that w'hich struggled here 
below 

Half understood, or understood for woe, 

And with a sweet forewarning 

Mak’st round the .sacred front an aureole 
glow 

Woven of that light that rose on Easter 
morning. 


PAOLO TO FRANCESCA 

T WAS with thee in Heaven : T cannot 
tell 

If years or moments, so the .sudden bliss, 

When first we found, then lost, us in a 
kiss, 

Abolished 'J'ime, alxrlished Earth and 
Hell, 

Left only Heaven. Then from our blue 
there fell 

I'he dagger’s dash, and ilid not fall .amiss, 

For nothing now can rob iny life of 
this, — 

That once with thee in Heaven, all else 
is well. 

Us, undivitled when man’s vengeance 
came. 

Cod's half-forgives th.at doth not hoie 
divide; 

And, were this bitter whirl-blast fanged 
w'ith fl.ime. 

To me ’twcrc summer, we being side by 
side : 

This granted, I God’s mercy will not 
bl.Tnic, 

For, given thy lu-arnoss, nothing is 
<lcnied. 

SONNET 

SCOTTISir JIORDER 

As sinks the sun behind yon alien hills 

Whose heatlier - purpled slopes, in gloiy 
rolled, 

Flush all my thought with momentary 

What pang of vague regret my fancy 
thrills ? 

Here ’tis enchanted ground the peasant 
tills, 

Where the shy ballad dared its blooms 
unfold, 

And memory’s glamour makes new sights 
seem old, 

As when our life some vanished <ircam 
fulfils. 

Yet not to thee belong these painless 
tears, 
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Land loved ere been : before my darkened 
eyes, 

From far beyond the waters and the years, 

Horizons mute that wait their poet rise; 

The stream before me fades and ilis- 
ap^icars, 

And in the Charles the western splendour 
dies. 

SONNET 

ON BKINO ASKED FOR AN AUTOGRAPH 
IN VENICE 

Amid these fragments of heroic days 

When thought met deed with metuai 
]mssion’s leap, 

There sits a Fame whose silent trump 
makes cheap 

What short-lived rumour of oiiiselves wc 
raise. 

They had far other estimate of praise 

W'ho stamped the signet of their souls so 
deep 

In art and action, and whose memories 
keep 

Their height like stars above our misty 
ways : 

In this grave presence to record my name 

Something within me hangs the head and 
shrinks. 

Dull were the soul without some joy in 
fame ; 

Yet here to claim rcmcmbiance were, 
methinks, 

Like him who, in the desert’s awful 
fiamc. 

Notches his cockney initials on the 
Sphinx. 

THE DANCINC BEAR 

Far over Elf-land poets .stretch their 
.sway, 

And win their dearest crowms beyond the 
goal 

Of their own conscious purpose; they 
control 

With gossamer threads wide-flown our 
fancy’s play. 


And so our action. On my walk to-day, 

A wallowing bear begged clumsily his toll. 

When straight a vision ro.se of Alta 
Troll, 

And scenes ideal witched mine eyes 
away. 

“ Mossievet" the astonished bear- 

ward cried, 

Grateful for thrice his hope to me, the 
slave 

Of partial memory, seeing at his side 

A bear immortal. 'I'he glad dole I gave 

Was none of mine ; poor Heine o’er the 
wide 

Atl.mtic welter stretched it from hisgiavo. 


THE MAPLE 

The Maple puts her corals on in May, 

While loitering fro.sts about the lowlands 
cling, 

d'o be in tune with what the robins sing, 

Plastering new log-huts ’mid her branches 
gray; 

But when the Autumn southward turns 
away, 

Then in her veins burns most the blood 
of Spring, 

And cveiy leaf, intensely blossoming, 

Makes the year’s sunset pale the set of 
day. 

O Youth unprescient, were it only so 

W’ilh trees you plant, and in whf)se shade 
reclined. 

Thinking tlieir drifting blooms Fate’s * 
coldest snow, 

You carve dear names upon the faithful 
rind, 

Nor in that vcjrnal stem the cross fore¬ 
know 

That Age shall bear, silent, yet unre¬ 
signed ! 

NIGHTWATCHKS 

While the slow clock, as they were 
miser’s gold, 

Counts and recounts the mornward steps 
of Time, 
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TO A LADY PLAYING ON THE CITHERN 


The darkness thrills with conscience of 
each crime 

By Death committed, daily grown more 
bold. 

Once more the list of all my wrongs is 
told, 

And ghostly hands stretch to me from my 
prime 

Helpless farewells, as from an alien clime; 

For each new loss redoubles all the 
old. 

This morn ’twas May; the blossoms 
were astir 

With southern wind; but now the 
boughs are bent 

With snow instead of birdh, and all 
things freeze. 

How much of all my past is dumb with 
her, 

And of my future, loo, for with her 
went 

Half of that world I ever cared to please! 


DEATH- OF QUEEN MERCEDES 

Hkrs all that Earth couhl promise or 
bestow,— 

Youth, Beauty, Love, a crown, the 
beckoning years, 

Lids never wet, unless with joyous tears, 

A life remote from every sordid woe, 

And by a nation’s swelled to lordlier 
flow. 

What lurking-place, thought we, for 
doubts or fears, 

When, the day’s swan, she swam along 
the cheers 

Of the Alcala, live happy months ago ? 

The guns were shouting lo Hymen then 

That, on her birthday, now denounce her 
ddom; 

The same white steeds that tossed their 
scorn of men 

To-day as proudly drag her lo the 
tomb. 

Grim jest of fate I Yet who dare call it 
blind, 

Knowing what life is, what our human¬ 
kind ? 


PRISON OF CERVANTES 

Seat of all woes? Though Nature’s 
firm decree 

The narrowing soul with narrowing 
. dungeon bin<l, 

Yet was his free of motion as the wind. 

And held both worlds, of spirit and sense, 
in fee. 

In charmed communion with his dual 
mind 

He wandered Spain, himself both knight 
and hind. 

Redressing wrongs he knew must ever 
be. 

His humour wise could see life’s long 
deceit, 

Man’s baflled aims, nor therefore lK)th 
despise ; 

Ilis knightly nature could ill fortune 
greet 

Like an ol<l friend. Whose ever such 
kind eyes 

That pierced so deep, such sco[)e, save 
his whose feet 

By Avon ceased ’ne'alh the same A]irirs 
skies ? 


TO A LADY PLx.YING ON THE 
CITHERN 

So dreamy-soft the n' '“s, so far away 

They seem to fall, th iiorns of Oberon 

Blow their fai 11 Iimt’s-up from the good- 
time gone; 

Or, on a morning of long - withered 
May, 

Larks tinkle unseen o’er Claudian arches 
gray, » 

That Romeward crawl from Dreamland*; 
and anon 

My fancy flings her cloak of Darkness 
on, 

To vanish from the dungeon of To-day. 

In happier limes and scenes 1 seem to 

1 ) 6 , 

And, as her fingers flutter o’er the strings, 

The days return when I was young as 
she, 
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Anri my fledged thoughts began to feci 
their wings 

With all Heaven’s blue before them: 
Memory 

Or Music is it such enchantment sings ? 


THE EYE’S TREASURY 

Gold of the reddening sunset, backward 
thrown 

In largess on my tall paternal trees, 

Thou with false hope or fear didst never 
tease 

His heart that hoards Ihee ; nor is rhild- 
hood flown 

From him whose life no fairer boon hath 
known 

Than that what pleased him earliest still 
should p1ea.->e : 

An«l who hath incomes safe from chance 
as these. 

Gone in a moment, yet for life his own ? 

All other gold is slave of earthward 
.aws; 

'I’his to the deeps of ether takes its 
flight, 

And on the topmost leaves m''kes glorious 
pause 

Of parting pathos ere it '^ .dd to night: 

So linger, as from me cardr’s light with¬ 
draws, 

Dear touch of Nature, tren. jsly 
bright ! 

PESSIMOPTIMKSM 

Y' little think what toil it was to build 

A '>rld of men imperfect even as this, 

\\ rc wc conceive of Good by what we 
miss, 

Oi Ill by that wherewith best days are 
tilled ; 

A world whose every atom is self-willed, 

Whose cornet-slonc is propt on artifice, 

Whose joy is shorter-lived than woman’s 
kiss, 

Whose wisdom hoarded is but to be 
spilled. 

Yet this is better than a life of caves, 


Whose highest art was scratching on a 
bone, 

Or chipping toilsome arrowheads of flint; 

Better,tjiough doomed to hear while Cleon 
raves, 

To see wit’s want etemed in paint or 
stone, 

And wade the drain-drenched shoals of 
daily print. 

THE BRAKES 

What countless years and wealth of 
brain were* spent 

To bring us hither fram our caves and 
huts, 

And trace through pathless wilds the 
deep-worn ruts 

Of faith and habit, by whose deep indent 
I I’rudence may guide if genius l>e not 
lent, 

(ienius, not always happy when it shuts 

Its ears against the plodder’s ifs and 
buts. 

Hoping in one rash leap to snatch the 
event. 

The couiscrs of the sun, whose hoofs of 
flemne 

Consume morn’s misty threshold, are 
exact 

As bankers’ clerks, .and all this star- 
poised frame, 

One swerve allowed, were with convulsion 
rackt; 

'Phis werld were doomed, should Dulness 
fail, to tame 

Wit's feathered heels in the stern stocks 
of fact. 


A FOREBODING, 

What were the whole void world, if 
thou wert dead. 

Whose briefest absence can eclipse my 
<lay, 

And make the hours that danced with 
Time away 

Drag their funereal steps with muifi^ 
head? 
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UNDER THE OCTOBER MAPLES—-LOVE'S CLOCK 


Through thee, meseems, the very rose is 
red, 

From thee the violet steals its breath 
in May, 

From thee draw life all things that grow 
not gray, 

And by thy force the happy stars are 
sped. 

Thou near, the hope of thee to overflow 

Fills all my earth and heaven, as when 
in Sy)ring, 

Ere April come, the birds and blossoms 
know, 

And grasses brighten round her feet to 
cling ; 

Nay, and this hope «lelights all nature so 

That the dumb turf 1 tread on seems to 
sing. 


FANCY 

UNDER THE OCTOBER MAPLES 

WllAT mean these banners spread, 
These paths with royal red 
So gaily carpeted ? 

Comes there a prince to-day ? 

Such footing were too fine 
For feet less argentine 
Than Dian’s own or thine, 

Queen whom my tides obey. 

Surely for thee are meant 
These hues so orient 
That with a sultan’s tent 
Each tree invites the sun; 

Our Earth such homage pays, 

So decks her dusty ways, 

And keeps such holidays. 

For one, and only one. 

My brain shapes form and face, 
Throbs with the rhythmic grace 
And cadence of her pace 
To all fine instincts true ; 

Her footsteps, as they pas.s. 

Than moonlreams over grass 
Fall lighter,—but, alas, 

More insubstantial too ! 


LOVE’S CLOCK 

A PASTORAL 
DAPIINIS waiting 

“ O Dryat) feet. 

Be doubly fleet. 

Timed to my heart’s expectant beat 
While I .await her ! 

‘ At four,’ vowed she ; 

’'Pis scarcely three. 

Yet by my time it seems to be 
A good hour latei ! ” 

CHLOK 

“ Bid me not stay ! 

Hear reason, pray ! 

’Tis striking six ! Suie never day 
Was short as this is ! ” 

I'Al'HNIS 

“ Reason nor rhyme 
Is in the chime! 

It can’t be five ; I’ve scarce h.ad time 
'fo beg two kisses !” 

KO I II 

“ Early or late, 

When lovers wait. 

And Love’s watch gains, if 'I'ime a gait 
So snail-like chooses. 

Why should his feet 
Become more fleet 

Than cowaids’ are, when lovers meet 
And Love’s watch loses ? ” 


ELEANOR MAKES MACAROONS 

t 

Light of triumph in her eyes, 

Eleanor her apron tics ; 

As she pushes back her sleeves, 

High resolve her bosom heaves. 

Hasten, cook ! impel the fire 
To the pace of her desire ; 

As you hope to save your soul, 

Bring a virgin casserole. 

Brightest bring of silver spoons,— 
Eleanor makes macaroons 1 
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Almond-blo.%oms, now adance 
In the smile of Soulliern France, 

Leave your sport with sun ami breeze, 
Think of duty, not of case ; 

Fashion, ’neaih their jerkins brown, 
Kernels while as thistle-down, 

Tiny cheeses made with cream 
From the (Jalaxy’s mid-stream, 
blanched in lij^ht of honeymoons, -- 
Fleanor make'' macaioons ! 

Now for sujfar, — nny, our plan 
Tolerates no work of man. 

1 lurry, then, ye goUleii bees; 

Fetch your clearest honey, please, 
Garnered on a Y'orkshire niooi, 

While the last larks sing and soar. 

From the luMther-blossoms sweet 
Where sea-bree/e and sunshine meet. 
Ami the Augusts mask as J uncs, 
lileanoi makes macaroons ! 

Next the pestle and mortar find, 

I’me rock-crystal,- -these to grind 
Into paste more smooth than silk. 

Whiter than the milkw'cerrs milk : 

Spread it on a rose-leaf, thus, 

C'ate to please Theocritus ; 

Then the lire with spices swell. 

While, for her coinjiletei spell, 

IVlystic cnnti«-les she croons,- 
Eleaiiur makes macaroons ! 

Perfect! and all this to waste 
On a graybeard’s jialsied taste ! 

Poets so their verses write, 

Heap them full of life and light. 

And then lling them to the rude 
Mumbling of the multitude. 

Not so dire her fate as theirs. 

Since her friend this gift declares 
Choicest of his birthday boons,— 
Eleanor’s dear macaroons! 

February aa, 1884. 

TELEPATHY 

“ And how could you dream of meeting?” 

Nay, how can you ask me, sweet ? 

All day my pulse had been beating 
The tune of your coming feel. 


i And as nearer and ever nearer 
' 1 felt the throb of your tread, 

To be in the world grew dearer, 

And my blood ran rosier red. 

Love called, and 1 could not linger, 

Put sought the forbidden tryst, 

As music follow's the finger 
Of the dreaming lulanisl. 

And though you had said it and said it, 

“ W\: must not be hajipy to-day,” 

Was I not wiser to credit 

The fire in my feet than your Nay? 

SClfEKZO 

W’^HF.N the down is on the chin 
And the gold-gleam in the hair, 

When the birds their sweethearts win 
And champagne is in the air, 
l.<ON, is hcie, and Love is tlicre, 

Love is welcome eveiywhere. 

Summer’s cheek too soon turns thin. 

Days grow briefer, sunshine rare ; 
Autumn from his cannekin 
Blow.s the froth to chase Despair : 

Love is met with frosty stare, 

Cannot house ’neath branches bare. 

W’lum new life is in the leaf 
Ami new red is in the rose, 

Though Love’s Maylime be as brief 
As a dragon-fly's repose, 

Never moments come like those, 

Tic they Ile.aven or Hell : who knows? 

All too soon comes Winter’s grief, 
Spendthrift Lov'c’s false friends turn foes ; 
.‘softly comes Ohi Age, the thief. 

Steals the rapture, leaves the throes : 
I.ove his mantle round him throws,— 
“Time to say Good-bye ; it snows.” - 

“FRANCISCUS DE VERULAMTO 
SIC COGITAVIT" 

That’s a rather Ixjld speech, my Lord 
Bacon, 

F'or, indeed, is’t so easy to know 

2 K / 
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AUSPEX~THE PREGNAX7' COMMENT 


Just how much we frcmi others have 
taken, 

And how much our own natural flow ? 

Since your mind bubbled up at its 
fountain. 

How many streams made it elate. 

While it calmed to the plain from the 
mountain, 

As every mind must that grows great ? 

While you thought 'twas You thinking as 
newly 

As Adam still wet with (iod’s dew, 

Y^ou forgot in your self-pride that truly 
The whole Past was thinking through 
you. 

Greece, Rome, nay, your namesake, old 
Ropr, 

With Truth’s nameless delvers who 
wrought 

In the dark mines of Truth, helped to prod 
your 

Fine ■ brain with ihc goad of their 
thought. 

As mummy was priced for a rich hue 
The painter no elsewhere could And, 

So ’twas buried men’s thinking with which 
you 

Gave the ripe mellow' tone to your 
mind. 

I heard the ])roud slrawbeiry saying, 

“ Only look what a ruby I’ve made ! ” 

It forgot how the bees in their maying 
Had brought it the stuff for its trade. 

And yet there’s the half of a truth in it. 
And my Lord might his copyright sue ; 

For a thought’s his who kindles new youth 
in it. 

Or so puts it as makes it more true. 

The birds but repeat without ending 
The same old traditional notes, 

Which some, by more happily blending, 
Seem to make over new in their 
throats; 


And we men through our old bit of song 
run, 

Until one just improves on the rest, 
And we call a thing his, in the long run, 
Who utters it clearest and best. 


AUSPEX 

My heart, I cannot still it, 

Nest that had song-binls in it; 

And when the last shall go, 

The dreary days, to fill it. 

Instead of lark or limiet. 

Shall whirl dead leaves and snow. 

Had they been swallows only, 

Without the passion stronger 
'fhat skyw'ard longs and sings,— 
Woe’s me, 1 shall be lonely 
When I can feel no longer 
The impatience of their wings ! 

A moment, sweet clelusion. 

Like l)irds the brown leaves hover; 
But it will not be hmg 
Before their w'ild confusion 
Fall wavering down to cover 
The poet and Iiis song. 

I 

THE PREGNANT COMMENT 

Opening one day a l)ook of mine, 

I absent, Hester found a line 
Praised with a. pencil-mark, and this 
She left transfigured with a kis.s. 

When next upon the page I chance, 

Like I’oussin’s nymphs my pulses dance. 
And w'hirl myifancy where it secs 
Pan piping ’neath Arcadian trees. 

Whose leaves no winter-scenes rehearse, 
Still young and'glad as Homer’s verse. 
“What mean,” I ask, “these sudden 
joys ? 

This feeling fresher than a boy’s ? 

What n^akes this line, familiar long, 
New as the first bird’s April song ? 

1 could, with sense illumined thus. 

Clear doubtful texts in vEschylus ! ” 
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Laughing, one day she gave the key, 

My riddle’s open-sesame; 

'I'lien added, with a smile demure, 
Whose downcast lids veiled triumph sure, 
“If what I left there give you pain, 

Vou—^you—can take it off again ; - 
'Twas for my poet, not for him. 

Your Doctor Donne there ! ” 

Karth grew dim 
And wavered in a golden mist, 

As rose, not pa]ier, leaves I kissed. 
Donne, you forgive? I let you keep 
llei precious comment, poet deep. 

THE LESSON 

I SAT and watched the walls of night 
With cracks of smldcn lightning glow, 
And listened while with clumsy might 
The thunder walhwcd to and fro. 

The rain fell softly now; the squall, 
I’hat to a torrent drove the trees, 

Ifad whirled beyond us to let fall 
Its tumult on the whitening seas. 

But still the lightning crinkled keen. 

Or fluttered litful from Irehind 
'Fhc leaden drifts, then only seen. 

That rumbled eastward on the wind. 

Still as glt)om followed after glare. 

While bated breath the pine-tree.s drew. 
Tiny Salmoneus of the .air, 

Ilis mimic bolts the firefly threw. 

He thought, no doubt, “Those fla.shes 
grand, 

That light for league^ the shuddering sky, 
Are made, a fool could understand, 

By some superior kind of fly. 

“ He’s of our race’s elder branch, 

Ilis family-arms the same as ours, 

Both born the twy-forked flame to launch, 
Of kindred, if unequal, powers.** 

And is man wiser ? Man who takes 
His consciousnefis the law to be 
Of all beyond his ken, and makes 
God but a bigger kind of Me ? 


SCIENCE AND TOETRY 

He w'ho first stretched his nerves of 
subtile wire 

Over the land and through the sea-depths 
still, 

Thought only of the flame-winged mes¬ 
senger 

As a dull drudge that should encircle earth 
With sordid messages of Trade, and tame 
Blithe Ariel to a bagman. But the Muse 
N ot long w ill be defrauded. From her foe' 
Her misused w.and* she snatches; at a 
touch, 

The Age of W*onder is renewed again, 
And to our disenchanted day restores 
The Shoos of .Swiftnes.s that give otlds to 
Thought, 

The Cloak that makes invisible; and 
with these 

T glide, an airy fire, from shore to shore, 
Or from my Cambridge whisper to 
Cathay. 

A NEW YEAR’S GREETING 

The century numbers fourscore years ; 
You, forlrcssed in your teens, 

To Time’s alarums close your ears, 

And, while he devastates your peers, 
Conceive not what he means. 

If e’er life’s winter fleck with snow 
Your hair’s deep shadowed bowers. 

That winsome head an art would know 
To make it charm, and wear it .so 
As ’iwere a wreath of flowers. 

If to such fairies years nmst come. 

May yours fall soft and slow 
As, shaken by a bee’s low hum. 

The rose-leaves waver, sweetly dumb, 
Down to their mates below ! 

THE DISCOVERY 

I WATCHED a mooriand torrent run 
Down through the rift itself had made, 
Golden as honey in the sun, 

Of darkest amber in the shade. ' 
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WITH A SEASHELL~~FITZ ADAAHS STORY 


III this wild glen nt last, melhought, 
The magic’s secret I surprise ; 

Here Celia’s guardian fairy caught 
The changeful splendnurs of her eyes. 

All else grows tame, the sky’s one blue, 
The one long languish of the lose, 

Ilut these, beyond prevision new, 

Shall charm and startle to the close. 


WITH A SEASIIELT- 

SlIELl., whose lips, than mine more 
cold. 

Might with Dian’s ear make liold, 

Seek my Lady’s ; if thou win 
To that portal, shut from sin, 

Where commissioned angels’ swoids 
Startle back unholy w'ords. 

Thou a miracle shall see 
Wrought by it and wrought in thee ; 
Thou, the dumb one, shall recover 
Speech of poet, speech of lover. 

If she deign to lift you there. 

Murmur what I may not dare ; 

In that archway, pearly-pink 
As the Dawn’s untrodden brink. 
Murmur, “ Excellent and good. 

Beauty’s best in cveiy moorl, 

Never common, never lame, 

Changeful fair as windwaved flame ”— 
Nay, I maunder ; this she heais 
Every day with mocking ears, 

With a brow noi sudden-stained 
With the flush of bliss restrained, 

With no tremor of the pulse 
More tlian feels the dreaming dulse 
In the midmost ocean’s caves. 

When a tempest heaps the waves. 

Thou must woo her in a phrase 
My.stic as the tipal’s blaze. 

Which pure maids alone can see 
When their lovers constant be. 

I with thee a secret share. 

Half a hope, and half a prayer, 

Though no reach of mortal skill 
Ever told it all, or will; 

Say, “ He bids me—nothing more— 
Tell you what you guessed before ! ” 


THE SECRET 

I TIAVK a fancy : how shall 1 bring it 
Home to all mortals wherever they be.^ 
Say it or sing it ? Shoe it or wing it, 

So it may outrun or outfly Me, 

Merest cocoon-web whence it broke free ? 

Only one secret can save from disaster. 
Only one m.agic is that of the Master : 
.Set it to music; give it a tunc,-- 
Tunc the brfjok sings you, tune the breeze 
brings you, 

Tune the wihl columbines nod to in 
June ! 

This is Ihe secret : sn simple, you see ! 
Easy as loving, easy as kissing, 

Easy as—- well, let ino pt'iuler ■ as missing, 
Known, sini-c the world was, by scarce 
two or ihiee. 


HUMOUR AND SATIRE 

EITZ ADAM’S .STORY 

[The greiiicr pari of tliis potni was written 
ni.aiiy years ago as. part of a laiger one, to lie 
called “The Nooning," made up of tales in verse, 
some of them grave, some comic. It gives me a 
sad pleasure, tu it-niemhti Inat I was eiicoiir.iged 
in tins proii’i t by my friend the late Arthur 11 ugh 
Clough. I 

'ITif, next whose fortune 'twas a tale to 
tell 

Was one whom men, before .hey thought, 
loved well, 

And after Ihinkjng wondeied why they 
did, 

For half he .seemed to let them, half 
forbid, 

And wrapped him so in humours, sheath 
on sheath, 

’Twas hard to guess the mellow soul 
beneath; 

But, once divined, you took him to your 
heart, 

While he appeared to bear with you as 
part 
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Of life’s impertinence, iintl once a. year 
lletrayed his true self by a smile or tear, 
Or rather somethinjj sweetly-shy and 
loath, 

Withdrawn ere fully shown, and mixed 
of both. 

A cynic ? Not precisely: one who 
thrust 

Ajjainst a heart too prone to love and 
trust, 

^Vho so dcsi)iscd false sentiment he knew 
Scarce in himself to part the false and 
tiuo, 

And strove to hide, by rougheniiig-o’er 
the skin, 

'Fhosc cobweb nerves he could not dull 
within. 

Gentle by birth, but of .a sU'in decayed, 
lie shunned life’s rivalries and haled 
tra«le ; 

On a small patrimony and larjjiT pride, 
lie lived uneasefid on the Other .Side 
(.So lie called Eiiro[)e), only coming West 
To give his Old-World appetite new^ 
zest; 

Yet still the New World spooki'd it in 
his veins, 

A ghost he eouhl not lay with all his 
pains; 

Kov never Tilgrims’ oFishool scajies 
control 

Of those old instincts tli.at have shaped 
his soul. 

A radical m thought, he pufied away 
With shrew'd contempt the dust of us.age 

\ et loallu'fl democracy as one who saw, 
In what he longed to love, some vulgar 
flaw', 

And, shocked through all his delicate 
reserves. 

Remained a 'I'ory by Ins taste and nerves. 
Ills fancy’s thiall, he drew all ergoes 


And he half felt that what in them was 
grace 

; Made the unlucky weakness of his race. 
What powers he had he hardly cared to 
know', 

Rut sauntered through the world as 
through a show; 

I A critic fine in liis hajihazard way, 
j A sort of mild La Bruyere on half-pay. 

I For comic weaknesses he had an eye 
Keen as an aciil for an alkali, 

Yet you could feci, through his sardonic 
tone, 

flc loved them all,' unless they were his 
own. 

Vou might have called him, with his 
humorous twist, 

A kind of human entomologist : 

As these bring home, from ever) w.alk 
they take, 

Thc> hat-crowns stuck with bugs of 
curious make, 

So he lilletl all the lining of his head 
With characters impaled and ticketed, 
And had a cabinet behind his eyes 
Foi all they cauglit of mortal oddities, 
lie might have been a poet—many 
worse — 

But that he had, or feigned, contempt of 
verse ; 

'1 Called it tattooing language, and held 
rhymes 

The young world’s lullaby of ruder times. 
Bitter in words, too indotent for gall. 

He satirised himself the first of all, 

. In men and their affairs could find no law', 
And was the ill logic that he thought 
saw. 

Scratching a match to light his pipe 
anew, 

With eyes half shut some musing whiffs 
! he drew, 

1 And thus began; “I give you all my 


thence, 

And thought himself the type of common j w'ord, 

.sense ; I I think this mock-Decameron absurd ; 

Misliking women, not fmm cross or | Boccaccio’s garden! how bring that to 
whim, '' pass 

But that his mother shared loo much in In our bleak clime .save under double 
him, 1 glass ? 
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The moral east-wind of New England 
life 

Would snip its gay luxuriance like a 
knife; 

Mile-deep the glaciers hroodetl here, 
they say, 

Through reons numb; we feel their chill 
to-day. 

These foreign plants are but half-hardy 
still, 

Die on a south, and on a north wall chill. 

Had we stayed Puritans! They had 
some heat, 

(Though whence ilerived I have iny own 
conceit,) 

But you have long ago raked up their 
fires ; 

Where they had faith, you’ve ten sham- 
Gothic spires. 

Why more exotics? Try your native 
vines, 

/Vnd in some thousantl years you may 
have wines ; 

Your present grapes are harsh, .all pulps 
and skins, 

And w’ant traditions of ancestral bins 

That saved for evenings round the ] 
polished board 

Old lava-fires, the sun-steeped hillside’s 
hoard. 

Without a Past, you lack tliit southern 
wall 

O’er which the vines of I’oesy should 
crawl; 

Still they’re your only hope ; no midnight 
oil 

Makes up for virtue wanting in the soil; 

Manure them well and prune them; 
‘twon’t be France, 

Nor Spain, nor Italy, but there’s your 
chance. 

You have one story-teller worth a score 

Of dead Boccaccios,—nay, add twenty 
more,— 

A hawthorn asking spring’s most dainty 
breath. 

And him you’re freezing pretty well to 
death. 

However, since you say so, >1 will tease 

My memory to a story by degrees, 


Though you will cry, ‘ Enough !’ I’m 
wellnigh sure, 

Ere 1 have dreamed through half niy 
overture. 

Stories were good for men who had no 
books, 

(Fortunate r.acc !) and built their nests 
like rooks 

In lonely tow'crs, to whiclr the Jongleur 
brought 

Ilis pedler’s-box of cheap and tawdry 
thought, 

With here and there a fancy fit to see 

Wrought to quaint grace in golden 
filigree, - 

Some ring that with the Muse’s finger 
yet 

Is warm, like Auc-assin and Nicoletc ; 

The morning newspaper has spoilt his 
trade, 

(I'br better or for worse, I leave unsaid,) 

An<l stories now', to suit a public nice, 

Must be half epigram, half pleasant vice. 

“ All tourists know Shebagog County: 
there 

The summer idlers take their yearly 
stare. 

Dress to sec Nature in a well-bred way. 

As ’twere Italian opera, or l>lay, 

Encore the sunrise pf they’re out of bed), 

And pat the Mighty Mother on the head ; 

These have I seen,—all things are go<jd 
to see, - • 

And wondered much at their com¬ 
placency. 

This world’s great show, that took in 
getting-up 

Millions of years, they finish ere they 
sup; ' 

Sights that God gleams through with 
soul-tingling force 

They glance approvingly as things of 
course, 

Say, ‘That’s a grand rock,’ ‘This a 
pretty fall,’ 

Not thinking, * Are we worthy ? ’ What 
if all 

The scornful landscape should turn 
round and say, 
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* This is a fool, and that a popinjay ’? 

I often wonder what the Mountain 
thinks 

Of Fienc’h boots creaking o’er his breath¬ 
less brinks, 

Or how the Sun would scare the chatter¬ 
ing crowd, 

If some fine day he chanced to think 
aloud. 

1, who love Nature much as sinners can, 

Love her where she-most grandeur shows, 
—in m.an: 

Here find I mountain, forest, cloud, and 
sun, 

River and sea, and glows when day is I 
done; 

Nay, whore she makes grotcsrjues, and 
moulds in jest 

The clown’s cheap clay, T find unfading 
zest. 

The natural instincts year by year retire, 

As deer shrink northw’ard from tlie 
settler’s fire, 

And he who loves the wild gamc-Havour 
moie 

Than city-feasts, where every man’s a bore 

To every other man, must seek it where 

The steamer’s lhrol> and railway’s iron 
blare 

Have not yet.siartled with tiieii punctual 
stir 

The shy, wood - wandering brood of 
Character. 

“ There is a village, once the county 
town, 

Through which the weekly mail rolled 
dustily down, 

Where the courts sat, it may bo, twice a 


Filtered away law, stage-coach, trade, 
and news. 

The railway saved it; so at least think 
those 

Who love old ways, old housses, old 
repose. 

Of course the Tavclrn stayeil: its genial 
host 

Thought not of flitting more than did th^ 
post 

On which high-hung the fading sign¬ 
board creaks. 

Inscribed, ‘Tlie Eagle Inn, by Ezra 
Weeks.’ . 

“If in life’s journey you should ever 
find 

An inn medicinal foi body and mind, 

'Tis sure to be some drowsy-l'oking 
house 

Whose easy landlord has a bustling 
spouse : 

lie, if he like you, will not long forego 

Some bottle deep in cobwebbed tlust 
laid low, 

That, since tlie W’^ar w'c used to call the 
“ Last,’ 

Has ilor-cd and held its lang-syne 
meinoiies fast ; 

From him eshalos that Indian-summet 
air 

Ofhacy, lar.y welcome cvei^where, 

W'^hilo with her toil the napery is white, 
j The cliina du.-.tless, the keen knife-blades 
f bright, 

' Salt dry as sand, and biead that seems as 
I though 

I 'Twere rathei sea-foam baked than vulgar 
I dough. 


year, 

And the fine tavern recked with rustic 
cheer ; 

Cheeshogqucsumscot erst, now Jethro 
hight, 

Kcd-man and pale-face bore it equal 
spite. 

The railway ruined it, the natives .say, 

'I'hat passed unwisely fifteen miles away, 

And made a drain to which, with steady 
ooze, 


“ In oui swift countiy, houses trim and 
white 

Are pitched like tents, the lodging of a 
night; 

Each on its bank of baked turf mounted 
high 

I’erches impatient o’er the road,side dry, 

While the wronged landscape coldly stands' 
aloof, 

Refusing friendship with the upstart roof. 
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Not so the Eogle ; on a grass-groen 
swell 

That toward the south with sweet con¬ 
cessions fell 

It dwelt retiretl, and half hail grown to be 

As aboriginal as rock or tree. 

It nestled close to earth, and seemed to 
brood 

O’er homely thoughts in a h.alf-conscious 
mood, 

As by the peat that rather Aides than 
burns 

The smouldering grandam nods and knits 
by turns, 

Happy, although her newest news wen- 
old 

Ere the first hostile rlrum at t’oncord 
rolled. 

If paint it e'er had known, it knew im 
more 

Than yellow lichens spattered thickly 
o’er 

That soft Ic.ad-giay, less dark beneath 
the caves 

Which the slow biush of wind and 
weather le.aies. 

The ample roof slo[)ed backivard to the 
ground. 

And vassal lean-tos gntheied thickly 
round, 

Patched on, as sire or son had felt the 
need, 

Like chance growth:, spioiiting from the 
old roofs seed. 

Just as about a yellow-i)ine-tree spring 

Its rough-barked darlings in a filial ring 

But the great chimney was the central 
thought 

Whose giavitation through the cluster 
wrought; 

For 'tis not styles far-fetched from Greece 
or Rome, 

But just the Fireside, that can make a 
home; 

None of your spindling things of modem 
style. 

Like jiins stuck through to slay the card- 
built pile, 

It rose broad-shouldered, kindly, de¬ 
bonair, 


Its warm breath wdntcning in the October 
air, 

While on its front a heart in outline 
showed 

The place it filled in that serene abode. 

“When fust I chanced the Eagle to 
explore, 

Ezra sat listless by the open clnor: 

One chair careened him at an angle meet, 
Another mused hi-> hugely - slippered 
feet; 

Upon a third reposed a shirt-sleeved arm, 
And the whole man diffiiscil tobacco’s 
charm. 

‘ Arc you the landlord ?’ ‘ Wahl, I guess 

I he,’ 

Watching the smoke, he answeied 
leisurely. 

lie was a stoulish man, and through the 
breast 

f)f his loose shirt theie showed a bramhly 
chest ; 

Streaked redly .is a wind - foreboding 
morn, 

Ills tanned cheeks curved to teinjik-', 
closely sliorn ; 

Clean-sh.ived lie was, save where a hedge 
of gray 

Upon hislirawny thioal leaned everyway 
About an Ad.im’s-.ipple, that beneath 
Bulged like a boulder from a bramhly 
heath. 

The Western World’s tiue child and 
nursling lie, 

Equipt with aptitudes enough for three : 
No eye like his to value lior.se or cow', 

Or gauge the contents of a slack or 
mow; 

He could foretell the weather at a word, 
He knew the haunt of every beast and 
bird, 

Or where a two-pound trout was sure to 
lie, 

W.iiting the flutter of his home-made fly ; 
Nay, once in autiuniis five, he had the luck 
To drop at fair-play range a ten-lined 
buck ; 

Of sportsmen true he favoured every 
whim. 
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IJut ntivcr cocKsiey found a guifle in him; (Obed, you pick ’em oul o’ sight an’ 
A natural man, with all his instincts sound, 

fresh, Vour ma’am don’t love no feathers 

Not buzzing helpless in Relleclion’s cluttriii’ round ;) 

mesh, Jes’ scaie 'em with the coals,—Ihefs my 

Firm on its feet stood his 1 jroad-sliould<-red idee. ’ 

mind, Then, turning suddenly about on me, 

As blullly honest as a northwest witul; * Wal, Square, I guess so. Callilnte to 

Hard-headed and soft - hearted, you’d stay? 

scarce meet I’ll a.sk Mis' Weeks ; ’Umt thet it’s hern 

A kindlier mistiue of the shrewd and to say.’ 

sweet; 

(iLiierous 1/y birth, and ill at saying “Well, there I lingered all October 
‘ No,’ lhr«)Ugh, • 

Vet in a bargain he was all men’s foe Tu ihat sv\cel atnios])here of lia/y blue, 

Would yielil no inch of vantage in a I So leisurely, so soothing, .so forgi\ing, 

trade, That sometimes makes New England tit 

And give away ere nightfall all he m.xde. for living. 

I watched the ]an(lsra]ie, eisl s- granite 
“‘t’.in I have lodging here?’ oiiee glmn, 

more I said. IVooni like the south side of a ripening 


He blew a wh'df, and, leaning back his 1 
he.xd, 

‘ You come a piece thimigli liailey's 
wov;ils, I s’pose, 

Acrosl a bridge where a big s\\ami)-oak 
grov\s •’ 

It don't grow, neitl.ei ; it's bin dead ten 
year* 1 

Nor til’ ain’t a livin’ creetiii, fnr nor 1 

1 

nc.ar, 

Can tell wnt killed it; but 1 some mis¬ 
doubt 

’'I'wa.s borers, there's .sedi heaps on ’em 
about. 

You didn’ chance to run ag'iiist iny son, 

A long, slab-sided youngster with a gun 

He’d oughto ben back moie'n an hour 

iigo, 

An’ brought some birds to dress for supper 
—sho ! 

There he comes now'. ’Say, Obed, wiit 
ye got ? 

(He’ll hcv some upland plover like as 
not.) 

Wal, lhcm’.s real nice uiis, an ’ll eat Ai, ' 

Ef I can stop their bein’ over-done ; j 


])]mu, 

And each rock-maple on the hillside 
make 

His ten days’ sunset doubled in the 
lake ; 

The vciy stone walls draggling up the 
hills 

iseemed touched, and wavered in their 
roundhead wills. 

Ah ! there’s a deal of siigai in the sun ! 

d'ap me in Indian sumniei, 1 should run 

A juice to make rock-candy of,— but 
then 

We get such weather scarce one year in 
ten. 

“There was a parlour in the house, a 
room 

To make you shudder with its pnulisli 
gloom. 

The furniture stood round with such an 
ail. 

There seemed an ohl maid's ghost in 
every chair, 

Which looked as it had scuttled to its 
idace 


Nothin’ riles me (I pledge my fastin' j And irulled extempore a Sunday face, 
word) Too smugly proper for a world of sin. 


Tike cookin’ out the natur’ of a bird ; 1 Like boys on whom the minister comes in. 
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The table, fronting you with icy stare, 
Strove to look witless that its legs were 
bare, 

While the black sofa with its horse-hair 
pall 

Gloomed like a bier for Comfort’s funeral. 
Each piece appeared to do its chilly best 
To seem an utter stranger to the rest, 

As if acquaintanceship were deadly sin, 
Like Britons meeting in a foi-eign inn. 
Two i)Ortraits graced the w^all in grimmest 
truth, 

Mister and Mistress W. in their youth,— 
New Enghand youth, that seems a sort of 
pill. 

Half wish-l-darcd, half Edwards on the 
Will, 

Bitter to swallow, and which leaves a 
trace 

Of Calvinistic colic on the face. 

Between them, o’er the mantel, hung in 
state 

Solomon’s temple, done in copperplate ; 
Invention pure, but meant, we may 
presume. 

To give some Scripture sanction to the 
room. 

Facing this last, two samplers you might 
see. 

Each, with its urn and stitHy-weeping 
tree, 

Devoted to some memory long ago 
More faded than their lines of worsted woe; 
Cut paper decked their frames against tin* 
flies. 

Though none e’er dared an entrance who 
were wise, 

• And bushed asparagus in fading green 
Added its shiver to the franklin clean. 

“ When first arrived, I chilled a half- 
ht>ur there. 

Nor dared deflower with use a single 
chair; 

I caught no cold, yet flying pains could 
find 

For weeks in me,—a rheumatism of 
mind. 

One thing alone imprisoned there had 
power 


To hold me in the place that long half- 
hour : 

A scutcheon this, a helm-surmounted 
shield. 

Three griffins argent on a sable field; 

A relic of the shiiwrecked past was here, 
.\nd Ezra held some Old-Woi Id lumber 
dear. 

Nay, do not smile ; 1 love this kind of 
thing. 

These cooped traditions with a broken 
wing, 

This freehold nook in Fancy’s pipe- 
blown ball. 

This less than nothing that is mt)re than 
all ! 

Have I not seen sweet natures kept alive 
Amid the humdrum of your business 
hive, 

I’ndowered spinsters shielded from all 
harms. 

By airy incomes from a coat of arms?*’ 

He paused a moment, and his features 
took 

The flitting sweetness of that inwaid 
look 

J hinted at before ; but, scarcely seen. 

It shrank for shelter ’neath his harder 
mien. 

And, rapjang his black pipe of ashes 
clear, 

i He went on with a self-derisivc sneer ; 

' “No doubt we make a part of God’s 
i design, 

And break the forest-path for feet divine; 
To furnish foothold for this grand pre¬ 
vision 

Is good, and yet--to be the mere transi¬ 
tion, ‘ 

That, you will say, is also good, though I 
Scarce like to feed the ogre By-and-by. 
Raw edges rasp my nerves; my taste is 
wooed 

By things that arc, not going to be, good, 
Though were I what I dreamed two 
lustres gone, 

I’d stay to help the Consummation on, 
Whether a new Rome than the old more 
i fair. 
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Or a dcadflat of rascal-ruled despair ; 

J3y piy skull somehow never closed the 
suture 

That seems to knit yours firmly with the 
future, 

So you’ll excuse me if I’m sometimes fain 

To lie the Past's warm nightcap o’er my 
brain ; 

I’m quite aware 'tis not in fashion here, 

liut then your northeast winds arc so 
severe ! 

“But to my sloiy ; though ’tis truly 
naught 

But a few hints in Memory’s sketchbook 
caught, 

And whic h may claim a value on the score 

Of calling back some scenciy now no 
more*. 

Shall I confess ? The tavern’s only I.ar 

Sccmc«l (be not shocke<l !) its homely- 
featured bar. 

Here dozed a fire of beechen logs, that 
bred 

.Strange fancies in its embers golden-red. 

And nursed the loggerhead whose hissing 
dip, 

Timed by nice instinct, creamed the niug 
of ffip 

That made from mouth to mouth its 
genial round. 

Nor left one nature \\ holly winter-bound; 

Hence dropt the tinkling coal all mellow- 
ripe 

For Uncle l?eid)cu’s talk - extinguished 
pipe; 

Hence rayed the heat, as from an indoor 
sun, 

That wooed forth nrany a shoot of rustic 
fun. 

Here Ezra ruled as king by right divine ; 

No other face had such a wholesome 
shine, 

No laugh like his so full of honest cheer; 

Above the rest it crowed like Chanti¬ 
cleer. 

“In this one room his dame you never 
saw. 

Where reigned by custom old a Salic law; 


Here coatless lolled he on his throne of 
oak, 

And every tongue paused midway if he 
spoke. 

Due mirth he loved, yet was his sway 
severe; 

No blear-eyed driveller got his stagger 
here; 

‘ Measure was happiness; who wanted 
more. 

Must buy his ruin at the Deacon’s store’; 

None but his lodgers after ten could 
stay, 

Nor after nine on*eves of Sabbath-day. 

! le had his favourites and his pensioners, 

The same that gypsy Nature owns for 
hers: 

Loose-ended souls, whose skills bring 
scanty gold, 

And whom the poor-house catches when 
they’re old ; 

Rude country-minstrels, men who doctor 
kinc, 

Or graft, and, out of scions ten, save 
nine; 

Creatures of genius they, but never meant 

To keep step wdth the civic regiment. 

These Ezra welcomwl, feeling in his 
mind 

Perhaps some motions of the vagrant 
kind; 

These paid no money, yet for them he 
drew 

Special Jamaica from a tap they knew, 

And, for their feelings, chalked behind 
the door 

With solemn face a visionary score. 

This thawed to life in Uncle Reuben’s 
throat 

A torpid shoal of jest and anecdote. 

Like those queer fish that doze the 
droughts away, 

And wait for moisture, wrapt in sun¬ 
baked clay; 

This warmed the one-eyed fiddler to his 
task, 

Perched in the corner on an empty cask, 

By whose shrill art rapt suddenly, some 
boor 

Rattled a dpublc-shuffle on the floor j 
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‘Hull’s Victory’ was, indeed, the 
favourite air, 

Though * Yankee Doodle ’ claimed its 
proper share. 

“’Twas there I caught from Uncle 
Reuben’s lips, 

In dribbling monologue ’twixt whiffs and 
sips, 

The story 1 so long have tried tt) tell; 
The humour coaise, the persons common, 
- well. 

From Nature only do 1 love to })ainl, 
Whether she send a satyr or a saint ; 

To me .Sincerity’s the one thing good. 
Soiled though she be and lost to maiden¬ 
hood. 

Quomyiegan i^ a tow n some ten miles 
south 

From Jethro, at Nagumscot river-mouth, 
A seaport town, and makes its title good 
With lumber and dried fish and eastern 
wood. 

Here Deacon Ritters dwelt and krjit the 
Store, 

The richest man for many a mile of 
shore ; 

In little les.s than everything dealt he, 
I’rom meeting-houses to a chest of tea ; 
So dextrous therew'ithal a (lint to skin, 
He could make ]irolit on a single [lin ; 

In business .strict, to bring the balance 
true 

lie had been known to bite a fig in two. 
And change a board-nail for a shingle- 
nail. 

All that he- had he ready held for 
sale, 

Ilis hou.se, hi.-> tomb, whate’er the law 
allow s, 

And he had gladly jiarted with his spouse. 
1 lis one ambition .still to get and get, 

He would arrest your very ghost foi 
debt. 

His store looked righteous, should the 
1'arson come, 

13ut in a dark back-room he peddled 
rum, 

And cased Ma’am Conscience, if she e’er 
would scold, 


lly chri.stening it with water ere he sold. 
A small, dry man he w’as, who wore a 
queue. 

And one white neckcloth all the week¬ 
days through,— 

On Monday white, by Saturday as dun 
As that worn homew'ard by the prodigal 
son. 

Ilis fro.stcd earloeks, striped with foxy 
brown, 

Were braided up to hide a desert crown; 
His coat was brownish, black perhaps of 
yore; 

In summer-time a banyan loose he wore; 
IJis trousers .sboit, through many a 
sca.son true, 

M.adc no pretence to hide his stockings 
blue ; 

A waistcoat buff his chief adornment was. 
Its porcelain button.s rimmeil with du.sky 
brass, 

A deacon he, you .saw it in each limb, 
And well he knew to deacoii-olf a hymn, 
(Jr lead the choir through all its w'andcr- 
ing woes 

With voice that galhcrcil unction in his 
nose, 

Wlu'rein a constant snuffle you might hear. 
As if with him ’twere w'inler all the yeai. 
At pew-head sat he with decoious pains. 
In sermon-lime could foot his weekly 
g,ains, 

Or, Avith closed eyes and heaven-ab 
slracted air. 

Could ])lan a new investment in long- 
prayer. 

A pious man, and thrifty too, he made 
The p,sal ms and prophets partners in his 
trade, 

And in his orthodoxy straitened more 
.\s it enlarged the business at his store ; 
He honoured Mo.ses, but, when gain he 
planned, 

H.ad his own notion of the Promised 
Land. 

“ Soon as thewinter made the sledding 
good. 

From far around the farmers hauled him 
wood, 
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For all the trade had gathered ’neath his 
thurnl). 

He paid in groceries and New Kngland 
rum. 

Making two profits with a conscience 
clear,— 

Cheap all he bought, .and all he paid 
with dear. 

With his own mete - wand measuring 
every load, 

Kach somchowhad diminished on the road; 

An honest cord in Jethro still would fail 

By a good foot upon the Deacon’s scale, 

And, more to abate the price, his gimlet 
eye 

Would pierce to cat-sticks that none else 
could spy ; 

Vet none daicd grumble, -for no fni mcr yet 

But New Vh‘ar found him in the Deacon’s 
debt. 

“While the first snow was mealy 
under feet, 

A team drawled cieaking down Quoin- 
pegan street. 

Two cortls r)f oak weighed down the 
grinding sled, 

And corns^lk fodder rustled overhead ; 

'file oxen's muzvdes, as they shouldered 
through. 

Were silver-fringed; the driver’s own 
was blue 

As the coarse frock that swung below his 
knee. 

Behind his load for shelter waded he ; 

His mitlened hands now on liis chest he 
beat, 

Now stamped the stiffened cowhides of 
his feet. 

Hashed as a ghost’s; his ami\)it sc.arcc 
could hold 

The walnut whipstock slippery - bright 
with cold. 

What wonder if, the tavern as he past, 

He looked and longed, and stayed hi.s 
beasts at last, 

Who patient stood and veiled themselves 
in steam 

While he explored the bar-roon»’.s ruddy 
gleam ? 


“Before the fire, in w'anl of thought 
profound, 

There sat a brother-townsman weather- 
liound : 

A sturdy churl, crisp - headed, bristly- 
eared. 

Red as a pepper ; ’twixt coarse brows 
and beard 

His eyes lay antbushed, on the watch for 
fools. 

Clear, gray, and glittering like two bay- 
edgetl pools ; 

A shifty creature, with a turn for fun. 

Could swap a jxior horse for a better 
one,— 

He’d a high-stepper always in his stall ; 

Liked f.ir and near, and dreaded thcrc- 
ivithal. 

To him the in-comer, ‘ J^erez. bow d’ye 
do?’ 

' j est as I’m mind to, Obed ; how do 
you ?’ 

Then, his eyes twinkling such .swift 
gleams as lun 

Along the levelled barrel of a gun 

Brought to his shoulder by a man you 
know 

Will bring his game down, he continued, 
‘ So, 

1 s’jiose you’re haulin’ wood ? But you’re 
• too late ; 

The Deacon’s off; Old Splitfool couldn’t 
wait ; 

1 le made a Ixje - line las’ night in the 
storm 

To where he won’t need w'ood to keep* 
him warm. 

’Fore this he’s treasurer of a fund to train 

Young imps as missionaries; hopes to 
gain 

That way a contract that he has in view 

For fireproof pitchforks of a pattern new. 

It must have tickled him, all drawbacks 
weighed. 

To think he .stuck the Old One in a 
trade; 

His soul, to start with, wasn't worth a 
carrot, 

And all he’d left ’ould hardly serve to 
swear at.* 
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“By this time Obetl had his wits 
thawed out, 

And, looking at the other half in doubt. 

Took off his fox-skin cap to scratch his 
head, 

Donned it z^ain, and drawled forth, 

‘ Mean he’s dead ?’ 

‘Jesso; he’s dead and t’other d that 
follers 

With folks that never love a thing but 
dollars. 

Jfe pulled up stakes last evening, fair and 
square. 

And ever since there’s l^een a row Down 
Theie. 

The minute the old chap arrived, you 
see, 

Comes the Boss-devil to him, and says 
he, 

“ What are you good at ? Little enough, 
I fear; 

W’e callilate to make folks useful here.’* 

“Well,” says old Bitters, “I expect I 
can 

Scale a fair load of wood with e’er a 
man.” 

“Woodw'e don’t deal in; hut perhaps 
you’ll suit. 

Because we buy our brimstone by tlie 
foot : 

Here, take this measurin’-rorl, ,is smooth 
as sin, 

And kec]) a reckonin’ of what loads 
comes in. 

You’ll not want business, for we neerl a 
lot 

To keep the Yankees that you send us 
hot; 

At firin’ up they’re barely half as spry 

As Spaniards or Italians, though they're 
dry; 

At first we have to let the draught on 
strongei, 

But, heat ’em through, they seem to hold 
it longer.” 

“ ‘ Bitters he took the rod, and pretty 
soon 

A teamster comes, whistling an ex-psalm 
tune. 


A likelier chap you wouldn’t ask to see, 
No different, but his limp, from you or me’— 

‘ No different, Perez! Don’t your memory 
fail ? 

Why, where in thunder was his horns and 
tail V 

‘ They’re only worn by some old- 
fashioned pokes; 

They mostly aim at looking just like folks. 
Sech things are scarce as (jueues and top- 
IxxJts here; 

’Twould sjwil their usefulness to look 
too queer. 

Ef you could always know ’em when they 
come. 

They’d get no purchase on you : now lue 
mum. 

On come the teanister, smart as Davy 
' Crockett, 

j Jinglin' the red-hot coppers in his 
I pocket, 

I And dost behind, (’tw'as gold-dust, you’d 
I ha’ sworn,) 

A load of sulphur yallowcr ’n seed-corn ; 
To see it wasted as it is Down There 
Would make a Friction-Match Co. tear 
i its hair ! 

; “Hold on?” says Bittens, “slop right 
where you be; 

\'ou can’t go in athout a pass from me.” 
“All right,” says iother, “only step 
I round smart; 

I must Ik home by noon-time with the 
cart. ” 

Bitters goes round it sharp-eyed as a rat, 
Then with a semp of paper on his hat 
Pietends to cipher. “ By the public staff, 
That load scarce rises twelve foot and a 
half.” 

“There’s fourteen ftrot and over,” says 
the driver, 

“Worth twenty dollars, ef it’s worth .a 
stiver; 

Good fourth - proof brimstone, that ’ll 
make ’em squirm,— 

I leave it to the Headman of the Firm ; 
After we masure it, we always lay 
Some on to allow for settlin’ by the way. 
Imp and full-grown, I’ve carted sulphur 
here, 
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Ami gi'n fair satisfaction, thirty year.'’ 

With that they fell to quarrellin’ so loud 

That in five minutes they had drawed a 
crowd. 

And afore long the Boss, who heard the 
TOW, 

Comes elbowin’ in with “ What’s to pay 
here now ? ” 

Both parties heard, the measurin’-rod he 
lakes, 

And of the load a careful survey makes. 

“ Sence I have bossed the business here,” 
says he, . 

“ No fairer load was ever seen by me.” 

Then, turnin’ to the Deacon, “You 
mean cus. 

None of your old Quomjx'gan tricks with 
us ! 

I'liey won't do here : we’re plain old- 
fashioned folks, 

And don't quite understand that kind o’ 
jokes. 

I know this teamster, and his pa afore 
him ; 

And the hard-working Mrs. that bore 
him, 

lie wouldn’t soil liis conscience with a 
lie, 

Though he flight get the custom-house 
thereby. 

Here, constable, take Bitters by the 
queue, 

And clap him into furnace ninety-two. 

And try this brimstone on him; if he’s 
bright. 

He’ll find the masure honest afore night. 

1 fe isn’t worth his fuel, and I’ll bet 

The parish oven has to take him yet!’” 

“ This is my tale, heard twenty years 
ago 

From Uncle Reuben, as the logs burned 
low, 

Touching the walls and ceiling with that 
bloom 

That makes a rose’s calyx of a room. 

I could not give his language, where¬ 
through ran 

The gamy flavour of the bookless man 

Who shapes a woid before the fancy cools, 


As lonely Crusoe improvised his tools. 

I liked the tale,—’twas like so many 
told 

By Rutelxuf and his brother Trouv^res ' 
bold; 

Nor were the hearers much unlike to 
theirs. 

Men unsophisticate, rude - nerved as 
bears. 

Ezra is gone and his large-hearted kind. 

The landlords of the hospitable mind; 

flood Warriner of Sjrringfield was the 
lost; 

An inn is now a vision of the past; 

One yet-surviving host my mind recalls,— 

You’ll find him if you go to Trenton 
Falls.” 


THE ORIGIN OF DIDACTIC 
POETRY 

Whbn wise Minerva still was young 
And just the least romantic. 

Soon after fiom Jove’s head she flung 
That preternatural antic, 

’Tis said, to keep from idleness 
Or flirting, those twin curses, 

.She spent her leisure, more or less,' 

In writing po- —, no, verses. 

How nice they were ! to rhyme with far 
A kind star did not tarry; 

The metre, too, was regular 
As schoolboy Is tlot and carry; 

And full they were of pious plums. 

So extra-super-moral,— 

For sucking Virtue's tender gums 
Most tooth-enticing coral. 

A clean, fair copy she prepares, 

Makes sure of moods and tenses, 

With her own hand, —for prudence 
spares 

A man-(or woman-)-uensis; 

Complete, and tied with ribbons proud. 
She luntcd soon how cosy a 
Treat it would be to read tltem loud 
After next day’s Ambrosia. 
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The Gods thought not it would amuse 
So much as Homer’s Oilyssees, 

But could not very well refuse 
The propercst of Goddesses ; 

So all sat round in altitudes 
Of various dejection, 

As with a hem ! the queen of prudes 
Began her grave prelection. 

At the first pause Zeus said, “Well 
sung ! — 

I mean—ask Plitebus, —he knows.” 
Says Phtebus, “Zounds! a wolf’s 
among 

Admetus’s merinos ! 

Fine ! very fine ! but I must go; 

They stand in need of me there ; 
Excuse me !” snatched his stick, and so 
Plunged down the gladdened ether. 

With the next gap, Mars said, “ For me 
Don’t wail,—naught could be finer, 
But I’m engaged at half-past three, 

A fight in Asia Minor !” 

Then Vepus lisped, “ Pm sorely tried, 
These duty-calls are vip’rous ; 

But I must go ; I have a bride 
To sec about in Cyprus.” 

Then Bacchus,— “ T must .say gooil-bye, 
Although my peace it jeopards ; 

T meet a man at four, to try 
A well-broke pair of leopards.’’ 

Ilis words woke Hermes. “ Ah ! ” he 
said, 

“ I JO love moral theses !” 

Then winked at Ilebe, w'ho turned red. 
And .smoothed her apron’s creases. 

Just then Zeus snored,—the Eagle drew 
His head the wing from under ; 

Zeus snored,—o’er startled Greece there 
flew 

The many-volumed thunder. 

Some augurs counted nine, some, ten ; 

Some said ’twas war, some, famine. 
And all, that other-minded men 
Would get a precious-. 

Proud Pallas sighed, “It will not do; 
Against the Muse I’ve sinned, oh !” 


And her torn rhymes sent flying through 
Olympus’s back window. 

'Phen, packing up .1 peplus clean, 

.She took the shortest path thence, 
And opened, with .a mind serene, 

A .Sund.iy-school in Athens. 

The verses ? Some in ocean swilled. 
Killed every fish that bit to ’em ; 
Some Galen caught, anti, when distilletl. 

Found morphine the residuum ; 

But some that rotted on the earth 
Sprang up again in copies. 

And gave two strong narcotics birth, 
Didactic ver.se and poppies. 

years after, when a poet asked 
The Gotldcss’s opinion. 

As one who-se .soul its wings had tasked 
In Art's dear-aired dominion, 

“ Discriminate,” .she said, “ betimes ; 

The Muse is unforgiving; 

Put all your beauty in ytntr rhymes, 
Your morals in your living.” 


THE FLYING DUTCHMAN 

Don’t believe in the I' lyin^ Dutchman ? 

I've known the fellow for years; 

My button I’ve w'renched from his clutch, 
man; 

I .shudder whenever he neais ! 

lie’s a Rip van Winkle skipper, 

A Wandering Jew of the sea. 

Who sails his bedevilled ohl clipper 
In the wind’s eye, straight as a bee. 

Ba<'k topsails! you can't e.scape him ; 

The man-ropes stretch with his weight. 
And the queerest old toggeries drape 
him, 

The Lord knows how long out of 
date ! 

Like a long-di.sembodied idea, 

(A kind of ghost plentiful now,) 

He stands there ; you fancy you see a 
Coeval of Teniers or Douv/. 
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He greets you; would have you take 
letters ; 

You scan the addresses with dread, 

While he mutters his donners and 
welters ^— 

They’re all from the dead to the dead! 

You seem taking time for reflection, 

But the heart fills your throat with a 
jam, 

As you spell in each faded <Urection 
An ominous ending in dam. 

Am I tagging my rhymes to a legend ? 
That were changing green turtle to 
mock : 

No, thank you ! I’ve found out which 
wedge-end 

Is meant fur the head of a block. 

The fellow I have in my mind’s eye 
Plays the old Skipper’s part here on 
shore. 

And sticks like a burr, till he flnds I 
Have got just the gauge of his bore. 

This postman ’twixt one ghost and 
t’other. 

With lasf dates that smell of the 
mould, 

1 have met him (O man and brother. 
Forgive me !) in azure and gold. 

In the pulpit I’ve known of his preaching. 
Out of hearing behind the time. 

Some statement of Balaam’s impeaching. 
Giving Eve a due sense of her crime. 

I have seen him some poor ancient 
thrashing 

Into something (God save us!) more 
dry. 

With the Water of Life itself washing 
The life out of earth, sea, and sky. 

O dread fellow-mortal, get newer 
Despatches to carry, or none ! 

We’re as quick as the Greek and the 
Jew were 

At knowing a loaf from a stone. 

L 


Till the couriers of God fail in duty, 

We sha’n’t ask a mummy for news. 
Nor sate the soul’s hunger for beauty 
With your drawings from casts of a 
Muse. 

CREDIDIMUS JOVEM REGNARE 

O DAYS endeared to every Muse, 

When nobody had any Views, 

Nor, while the cloudscape of his mind 
By every breeze was new designed. 
Insisted all the world should see 
Camels or whales where none iheic be ! 
O happy days, when men received 
From sire to son what all believed. 

And left the other world in bliss. 

Too busy with bedevilling this ! 

Beset by doubts of every breed 
In the laat bastion of my creed. 

With shot and shell for Sabbath-chime, 

I watch the storming-parly climb, 
Panting (their prey in easy reach), 

To pour triumphant through the^breach 
In walls that shed like snowflakes tons 
(3f missiles from old-fashioned guns. 

But crumble ’neath the storm that pours 
All day and night from bigger liores. 
There, as I hopeless watch and wait 
The last life-crushing coil of Fate, 
Despair flnds solace in the praise 
Of those serene dawn-rosy days 
Ere microscopes had made us heirs 
To large estates of doubts and snares, 

By proving that the title-deeds, 

Once all-suflicient for men’s needs. 

Are palimpsests that scarce disguise 
The tracings of still earlier lies. 
Themselves as surely written o’er 
An older fib erased before. 

So from these days I fly to those 
That in the landlocked Past repose. 
Where no rude wind of doctrine shakes 
From bloom-flushed boughs untimely 
flakes; 

Where morning’s eyes see nothing 
strange, 

No crude per^dexity of change, 

2 L 
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And morrows trip along their ways 
Secure as happy yesterdays. 

Then there were rulers who could trace 
Through heroes up to gods their race, 
Pledged to fair fame and noble use 
By veins from Odin hlled or Zeus, 

And under bonds to keep divine 
The praise of a celestial line. 

Then priests could pile the altar’s sods, 
With whom gods spake as they with gods. 
And everywhere from haunted earth 
Broke springs of wonder, that had birth 
In depths divine beyond the ken 
And fatal scrutiny of men ; 

Then hills and groves and streams and 
seas 

Thrilled with immortal presences, 

Not too ethereal for the scope 
Of human passion’s dream or hope. 

Now Pan at last is surely dead. 

And King No-Credit reigns instead, 
Whose oBicers, morosely stiict. 

Poor Fancy’s tenantry evict, 

Chase -the last (Jenius from the door. 

And nothing dances any more. 

Nothing ? Ah, yes, our tables do, 
Drumming the Old One’s own tattoo, 
And, if the oracles ate dund), 

Have we not mediums ? Why be glum? 

Fly thither? Why, the veiy .air 
Is full of hindrance and despair ! 

Fly thither ? But I cannot lly; 

My doubts enmesh me if I try, 

Each Liliputian, but, combined. 

Potent a ^pant’s limbs to bind. 

This world and that .are growing dark ; 

A huge interrogation mark, 

The Devil’s crook episcopal, 

Still.borne before him since the Fall, 
Blackens with its ill-omened sign 
The old blue heaven of faith benign. 
Whence ? Whither ? Wherefore ? 

How? Which? Why? 

All ask at once, all wait reply. 

Men feel old systems cracking under ’em; 
Life saddens to a mere conundrum 
Which once Religion solved, but she 
Has lost—^has Science found?—the key. 


What was snow-bearded Odin, trow, 

The mighty hunter long ago. 

Whose horn and hounds the peasant 
hears 

Still when the Norlhlights shake their 
spears ? 

Science hath answers twain, I’ve heard; 
Choose which you will, nor hope a 
third; 

Whichever box the truth be stowed in, 
There’s not a sliver left of Odin. 

Either he was a pinchbrowed thing, 

With scarcely wit a stone to fling, 

A creature both in size and slia])e 
Nearer than we are to the ape, 

Who hung sublime with brat .and spouse 
By tail prehensile from the boughs, 

And, happier than his maimed de¬ 
scendants, 

I _ • 

The culture-curtailed r«dependenls, 

Could pluck his cherries with both paws, 
And stud’ with lx)th his big-boned jaws; 
Or else the core his name envelopetl 
Was from a solar myth dcveloixrd, 
Which, hunted to its primal shoot, 

'fakes refuge in a Sanskrit root. 

Thereby to instant death explaining 
'fhe little poetry remaining. 

Try it with Zeus, ’tis just ihi same; 

'fhe thing evades, we hug a name; 

Nay, scarcely that,—perhaps a vapour 
Born of some atmospheric caper. 

All Lemjiriere’s fables blur together 
In cloudy symbols of the weather, 

And Aphrodite rose from frothy seas 
But to illustrate such hypotheses. 

With years enough behind his back, 
Lincoln will lake the selfsame track, 

And prove, hulled fairly to the cob, 

I A mere vagary of Old Prob. 

' Ciive the right man a solar myth, 

, And he’ll confute the sun therewith. 

'fhey make things admirably plain, 

But one hard question will remain : 

If one hypothesis you lose, 

.Another in its place you choose, 

But, your faith gone, O man and brother. 
Whose shop ^i^l furnish you another 7 
One that will wash, I mean, and wear, 
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And wrap u$ warmly from despair ? 
While they are clearing up our puzzles, 
And clapping prophylactic muzzles 
On the Actaeon^s hounds that sniff 
Our devious track through But and If, 
Would they’d explain away the Devil 
And other facts that won’t keep level, 
But rise beneath our feet or fail, 

A reeling ship’s deck in a gale! 

God vanishecl long ago, iwis, 

A mere subjective synthesis; 

A doll, stuffed out with hopes and fears, 
Too homely for us pretty dears, 

Who want one that conviction carries, 
Last make of London or of Paris. 

1 le gone, I felt a moment’s spasm, 

But calmed myself with Protoplasm, 

A Hner name, and, what is more, 

As enigmatic as before; 

Greek, too, and sure to fill with ease 
Minds caught in the Symplegades 
Of soul and sense, life’s two conditions, 
Each baffled with its own omniscience. 
The men who labour to revise 
Our Bibles will, I hope, be wise. 

And print it without foolish qualms 
Instead of God in David s psalms: 

Noll had been more effective far 
Could he h^c shouted at Dunbar, 

“ Rise, Protoplasm !” No dourest Scot 
Had waited for another shot. 

And yet I frankly must confess 
A secret unforgivingness. 

And shudder at the saving chrism 
Whose best New Birth is Pessimism; 

My soul- I mean the bit of phosphorus 
That fills the place of what that was for 
us— 

Can’t bid its inward bores defiance 
With the new nursery-tales of science. 
What profits me, though doubt by doubt. 
As nail by nail, be driven out. 

When every new one, like the last, 

Still bolds my coffin-lid as fast ? 

Would I find thought a moment’s truce, 
Give me the young world’s Mother 
Goose. 

With life and joy in every limb, 

The chimney-corner tales of Grimm I 


Our dear and admirable Huxley 
Cannot explain to me why ducks lay, 

Or, rather, how into their eggs 
Blunder potential wings and legs 
With will to move them and decide 
Whether in air or lymph to glide. 

Who gets a hair’s-breadth on by showing 
That Something Else set all agoing? 
Farther and farther back we push 
From Moses and his burning bush; 

Cry, “ Art Thou there ? ” Above, 
below. 

All Nature mutters yes and no / 

*Tis the old answer : we’re agreed 
Being from Being must proceed, 

Life be Life’s source. I might as well 
Obey the meeting-house’s bell, 

And listen while Old Hundred pours 
Forth through the summer-opened doors. 
From old and young. 1 hear it yet, 
Swelled by bass-viol and clarinet. 

While the gray minister, with face 
Radiant, let loose his noble bass. 

If Heaven it reached not, yet its roll 
Waked all the echoes of the soul. 

And in it many a life found wings 
To soar away from sordid things. 

Church gone and singers too, the song 
Sings to me voiceless all night long, 

Till my soul beckons me afar. 

Glowing and trembling like a star. 

Will any scientific touch 

With my worn strings achieve as much ? 

I don’t object, not I, to know 
My sires were monkeys, if ’twas so; 

1 touch my ear’s collusive tip 
And own the poor-relationship. 

That apes of various shapes and sizes 
Contained their germs that all the prizes 
Of senate, pulpit, camp, and bar win 
May give us hopes that sweeten Darwin. 
Who knows but from our loins may spring 
(Long hence) some winged sweet-throated 
thing 

As much superior to us 
As we to Cynocephalus? 

This is consoling, but, alas, 

It wipes no dimness from the glass 
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Where I am flattening my poor nose, 

In hope to see beyond my toes. 

Though I accept my pedigree, 

Yet where, pray tell me, is the key 
That should unlock a private door 
To the Great Mystery, such no more? 
Each offers his, but one nor all 
Are much persuasive with the wall 
That rises now, as long ago, 

Between I wonder and I know, 

Nor will vouchsafe a pin-hole peep 
At the veiled Isis in its keep. 

Where is no door, I but produce. 

My key to find it of no use. 

Yet better keep it, after all, 

.Since Nature’s economical. 

And who can tell but some fine day 
(If it occur to her) slie may. 

In her good-will to you and me. 

Make door and lock to match the key ? 


TEMPORA MUTANTUR 

The world turns mild ; democracy, they 
say, 

Rounds the sharp knobs of character 
away, 

And no great harm, unless at grave 
expense 

Of what needs edge of pro(if, the moral 
sense; 

For man or race is on the downward path 

Whose fibre grows too soft for honest 
wrath. 

And there’s a subtle influence that springs 

From words to modify our sense of things. 

A plain distinction grows obscure of late: 

Man, if he will, may pardon; but the 
State 

Forgets its function if not fixed as Fate. 

So thought our sires: a hundred years 
ago. 

If men were kmives, why, people called 
them so. 

And crime could see the prison-portal 
bend 

Its bjx)w severe at no long vista’s end. 

In those days for plain things plain words 
would serve; 


Men had not learned to admire the 
graceful swerve 

Wherewith the /Esthetic Nature’s genial 
mood 

Makes public duly slope to private good; 

No muddled conscience raised the saving 
doubt; 

A soldier proved unworthy was drummed 
out. 

An officer cashiered, a civil servant 

(No matter though his piety were fervent) 

Disgracefully clismissed, and throtigh the 
Land 

Each bore for life a .stigma from the 
brand 

Whose far-heard hiss made others more 
averse 

To take the facile .stc[) fiom bad to 
worse. 

The Ten Commandments had a meaning 
then. 

Felt in their bones by least considerate 
men, 

Because behind them Public Conscience 
stood. 

And without wincing made their mandates 
good. 

But now that “ Statesmanship ” is just a 
way 

To dotlge the primal curse and make it 

pay. 

Since office means a kind of patent drill 

To force an entrance to the‘Nation’s till. 

And peculation something rather less 

Risky than if you spelt it with an s ; 

Now that to ’Steal by law is grown an 
art, 

Whom rogues the sires, their milder sons 
call sm^rt. 

And “ slightly irregular ” dilutes the 
shame 

Of what had once a somewhat blunter 
name. 

With generous curve we draw the moral 
line: 

Our swindlers are permitted to resign; 

Their guilt is wrapped in deferential 
names, 

And twenty .sympathise for one that 
blames. 
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Add national disgrace to ])rivatc crime, 
Confront mankind with brazen front 
sublime, 

Steal but enough, the world is un* 
severe,— 

Tweed is a statesman, Fisk a financier ; 
Invent a mine, and be—the Lord knows 
what; 

Secure, at any rate, with what you’ve 
got. 

The public servant who has stolen or 
lied, 

If called on, may resign with honest 
pride : 

As unjust favour put him in, why doubt 
Disfavour as unjust li.is turned him out ? 
Kven if indicted, what is that but fudge 
To him who counted-in the elective 
judge ? 

Whitewashed, he quits the politician’s 
strife 

At ease in mind, with pockets filled for 
life : 

llis “lady” glares with gems whose 
vulgar blaze 

The poor man through his heightened 
taxes pays. 

Himself content if one huge Kohinoor 
lJulge frorif a shirt-front ampler than 
before. 

But not too candid, lest it haply tend 
To rouse suspicion of the People’s 
Friend. 

A public meeting, treated at his cost, 
Resolves him l>ack more virtue than he 
lost; 

With character regilt he counts his 
gains; 

What’s gone was air, the solid good 
remains; 

For what is good, except what friend and 
foe 

Seem quite unanimous in thinking so. 
The stocks and bonds which, in our age 
of loans, 

Replace the stupid pagan’s stocks and 
stones ? 

With choker white, wherein no cynic 
eye 

Dares see idealised a hempen tie, 
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At parish - meetings he conducts in 
prayer, 

And pays for missions to he sent else¬ 
where ; 

On ’Change respected, to his friends 
endeared, 

Add but a Sunday-school-class, he’s 
revered, 

And his too early tomb will not l}e dumb 

To point a montl for our youth to come. 

1872. 

IN THE HALF-WAY HOUSE 

I 

At twenty we fancied the blest Middle 
Ages 

A spirited cross of roman<^:c and 
grand, 

All templars and minstrels and ladies and 
pages. 

And love and aJvenlure in Outre-Mer 
land; 

But ah, where the youth dreamed of 
building a minster. 

The man takes a pew and sits reckon¬ 
ing his pelf, 

And the Graces wear fronts, the Muse 
thins to a spinster. 

When Middle-Age stares from one’s 
glass at oneself! 

II 

Do you twit me with days when I had an 
Ideal, 

And saw the sear future through 
spectacles green ? 

'i'hen find me some charm, while 1 look 
round and see all 

These fat friends of forty, shall keep 
me nineteen; 

Should we go on pining for chaplets of 
laurel 

Who’vc paid a perruquier for mending 
our thatch, 

Or, our feet swathed in liaize, with our 
Fate pick a quarrel, 

If, instead of cheap bay-leaves, die sent 
a dear scratch ? 
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We called it our Eden, that small patent* 
baker, 

When life was half moonshine and half 
Mary Jane; 

13ut the butcher, the baker, the candle¬ 
stick-maker !— 

Did Adam have duns and slip down a 
back-lane ? 

Nay, after the Fall did the modiste keep 1 
coming 

With last styles of fig-leaf to Madam 
Eve’s bower ? 

Did Jubal, or whoever taught the girls | 
thnimming, 

Make the patriarchs deaf at a dollar 
the hour ? 

IV 

As I think what I was, 1 sigh Desunt 
nonnulla I 

Years are creditors Sheridan’s self 
could not bilk ; 

But then, as my boy says, “What right 
has a fullah 

To ask for the cream, when himself 
spilt the milk?” i 

Perhaps when you’re older, mv lad, 
you’ll discover 

The secret with which Auld Lang Syne 
there is gilt,— 

Superstition of old man, maid, poet, and I 
lover,— 

That cream rises thickest on milk 
that was spilt! 

V 

We sailed for the moon, but, in sad 
disillusion, 

Snug under Point Comfort are glad to 
make fast, 

And strive (sans our glasses) to make a 
confusion 

’Twixt our rind of green cheese and 
the moon of the past. 

Ah, Might-have-been, Could-have-been, 
Would-have-been! rascals 

Pie’s a genius or fool whom ye cheat 
at twoscore. 


And the man whose boy-promise was 
likened to Pascal’s 

Is thankful at forty they don’t call him 
bore I 

VI 

With what fumes of fame was each con¬ 
fident pate full! 

Plow rates of insurance should rise on 
the Charles ! 

And which of us now would not feel wisely 
grateful, 

If his rhymes sold as fast as the Em¬ 
blems of Quarles? 

E’en if won, what’s the good of Life’s 
medals and prizes ? 

The rapture’s in what never was or is 
gone ; 

That we missed them makes Helens of 
plain Ann EHzys, 

P'or the goose of To-day still is 
Memoi-y’s swan. 

VII 

And yet who would change the old 
dream for new treasure ? 

Make not youth’s' sourest grapes the 
best wine of our life ? 

Need he reckon his date by till Almanac’s 
measure 

Who is twenty jife-long in the eyes of 
his wife? 

Ah, P'ate, should Hive to be nonagenarian. 

Let me still take Hope’s frail I.O.U.s 
upon trust, 

Still talk of a trip to the Islands 
Macarian, 

And still climb the dream-tree for— 
ashes and dust! 


AT THE BURNS CENTENNIAL 

JANUARY, 1859 
t 

A HUNDRED years ! they’re quickly fled, 
With all their joy and sorrow; 

Their dead leaves shed upon the dead. 
Their fresh ones sprung by morrow! 
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And still the patient seasons bring 
Their change of sun and shadow; 

New birds still sing with every spring, 
New violets spot the meadow. 

II 

A hundred years ! and Nature’s powers 
No greater grown nor lessened ! 

They saw no flowers more sweet than 
ours, 

No fairer new moon’s crescent. 

Would she but treat us poets so, 

So from our winter free us, 

.\nd set our slow old sap aflow 
To .sprout in fresli ideas ! 


Alas, think I, wliat worth or parts 
Have brought me here competing, 
To speak what starts in myriad hearts 
With Burns’s memory beating ! 

1 limself had loved a theme like this ; 

Must 11)6 its entoraber ? 

No pen save his but’s sure to miss 
Its pathos or its humour. 

<• 

IV 

As I sat musing what to say. 

And how my verse to number. 
Some elf in play passed by that way, 
And sank my lids in slumber ; 

And on my sleep a vision stole, 

Which I will put in metre. 

Of Burns’s soul at the wicket-hole 
Where sits the good Saint Peter. 


The saint, melhought, had left his po.st 
That day to Holy Willie, 

Who swore, “ Each ghost that comes 
shall toast : 

In bninstane, will he, nill he; 

There’s nane need hoiie with phrases 
fine ' 

Their .score to wipe a sin frae; ! 

I’ll chalk a sign, to save their tryin’,— i 

A hand (^ ) and ‘ Vide infra /’ ” 1 
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VI 

Alas ! no soil’s too cold or dry 
For spiritual small potatoes. 

Scrimped natures, spry the trade to ply 
Of diaboli advocatus ; 

Who lay bent pins in the penance-stool 
Where Mercy plumps a cushion, 
Wbo’ve just one rule for knave and fool, 
It saves so much confusion ! 

VII 

.So when Burns knocked. Will knit his 
brows, 

His window gap made .scantcr. 

And said, “ Go rouse the other house; 
We lodge no Tam O’Shanter !” 

lodge!” laughed Burns. “Now 
well I see 

Death cannot kill old nature; 

No human flea but thinks that he 
May speak for his Creator ! 

VIII 

“But, Willie, friend, don’t turn me forth, 
Auld Clootie needs no gauger ; 

And if on earth I had small worth, 
You’ve let in worse, I’se wager !” 

“ Na, nane has knockit at the yett 
But found me hard as whunstane ; 
There’s chances yet your bread to gel 
Wi’ Auld Nick, gaugin’ brunstane.” 

IX 

Meanwhile, the Unco’ Guid had ta’eii • 
Their place to watch the process. 
Flattening in vain on many a pane 
Their disembodied noses. 

Uemember, p1ea.se, ’tis all a dream ; 

One can’t control the fancies 
Through sleep that stream with wayward 
gleam. 

Like midnight’s boreal dances. 

X 

Old Willie’s tone grew sharp *s a knife i 
“/« pHmiSt I indite ye, 

For makin* strife wi’ the water o’ lifi^ 
And preferrin’ aqua vita ! " 
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Then roared a voice with lusty din, 

Ivike a skipper’s when ’tis blowy, 

“ If that'^ a sin, /*d ne’er got in. 

As sure as my name’s Noah !” 

XI 

Baulked, Willie turned another leaf,— 

“ There’s many here have heard ye. 

To the pain and grief o’ true belief. 

Say hard things o* the clergy !” 

Then rang a clear tone over all,— 

“ One plea for him allow me : 

1 once heard call from o’er me, ‘ Saul, 
Why persecutcsl thou Me ?’ ” 

XII 

To the next charge vexed Willie turned. 
And, sighing, wiped his glasses : 

“I’m much concerned to find ye yearned 
O’er-warmly tow’rd the lasses ! ’’ 

Here David sighed ; poor Willie’s face 
Lost all its self-possession : 

“ I leave this case to God’s own grace ; 
It baffles my discretion !’’ 

XIII 

Then sudden glory round me broke. 

And low melodious surges 

Of wings whose stroke to splendour 
woke 

Creation’s farthest ''erges; 

A cross stretched, ladder-like, secure 
From earth to heaven’s own portal, 

Whereby God's poor, with footing sure. 
Climbed up to peace immortal. 

XIV 

I heard a voice serene and low 

(With my heart I seemed to hear 

it) 

Fall soil and slow as snow on snow, 

I..ike grace of the heavenly spirit; 

As sweet as over new-born son 
The croon of new-made mother, 

The voice begun, “ Sore tempted one I ’’ 
Then, pausing, s^ed, <‘Our brother! 


XV 

“If not a sparrow fall, unless 
The Father sees and knows it. 

Think ! recks He less His form express. 
The soul His own deposit ? 

If only dear to Him the strong. 

That never trip nor wander, 

Where were the throng whose morning 
song 

Thrills His blue arches yonder ? 
xvi 

“Do souls alone clear-eyed, strong- 
kneed. 

To Him true service render. 

And they who need His hand to lead. 
Find they His heart untender? 
Through all your various ranks and fates 
He opens doors to duty, 

And he that waits there at your gates 
Was servant of His Beauty. 

XVII 

“ The Earth must richer sap secrete, 
(Could ye in time but know it !) 

Must juice concrete with fiercer heat, 

Ere she can make her poq^; 

Long generations go and come, 

At last she bears a singer. 

For ages dumb of senses numb 
The compensation-bringer! 

XVIII 

“ Her cheaper broods in palaces 
She raises under glasses. 

But souls like these, hcav’n’s hostages. 
Spring shelterless as grasses : 

They share Earth’#blessing and her bane, 
The common sun and shower; 

What makes your pain to them is gain. 
Your weakness is their power. 

XIX 

' “ These larger hearts must feel the rolls 
Of stormier-waved temptation; 

These star-wide souls l)etween their 
poles 

Bear zones of tropic passion. 
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He loved much I—that is gospel good, 
Howe’er the text you handle; 

From comnmn wood the cross was 
hewed, 

lly love turned priceless sandal. 

XX 

“ If scant his service at the kirk, 

He paters heard andaz/^ir 
From choirs that, lurk in hedge and birk. 
From blackbird and from mavis ; 

The cowering mouse, poor unroofed 
thing, 

In him found Mercy’s angel; 

The daisy’s ring brought every spring 
To him Love’s fresh evangel ! 

XXI 

Not he the threatening texts who deals 
Is highest ’inong the preachers, 
lint he who feels the woes and weals 
Of all God’s wandering creatures. 

He doth good work whose heart can 
find 

The spirit ’neath the letter ; 

Who makes his kind of happier mind. 
Leaves ^iser men and better. 

xxii 

“ 'I'hey make Religion be abhorred 
Who round with darkness gulf her, 
And think no word can please the I^rd 
Unless it smell of sulphur. 

Dear Poet-heart, that childlike guessed 
The Father’s loving kindness. 

Come now to rest ! Thou didst His 
best. 

If haply ’Iwas in blindness! ” 

XXHI 

Then leapt heaven’s portals wide apart. 
And at their golden thunder 
With sudden start I. woke, my heart 
Still throbbing-full of w'onder. 

“ Father,” I said, “ ’tis known to Thee 
How Thou Thy Saints preparest; 

But this I see,—Saint Charity 
Is still the first and fairest I” 


XXIV 

Dear Bard and Brother ! let who may 
Against thy faults be railing, 

(Though far, I pray, from us be they 
That never had a failing !) 

One toast I’ll give, and that not long. 
Which thou wouldst pledge if pre¬ 
sent,— 

To him whose song, in nature strong, 
Makes man of prince and peasant! 

IN AN ALBUM 

Ttie misspelt scrawl, upon the wall 
By some Pompeian idler traced, 

In ashes packed (ironic fact !) 

Lies eighteen centuries uneffaced, 

While many a page of bard and sage, 
Deemed once mankind’s immortal gain, 
I#ost from Time’s ark, leaves no more 
mark 

Than a keel’s furrow through the main. 

O Chance and Change ! our buzz’s range 
Is scarcely wider than a fly’s ; 

Then let us play at fame to-day. 
To-morrow lx: unknown and wise; 

And while the fair l)eg locks of hair. 

And autographs, and Lord knows what. 
Quick 1 let us scratch our moment’s match. 
Make our brief blaze, and be forgot! 

Too pressed to wait, upon her slate 
Fame writes a name or two in doubt j 
Scarce written, these no longer please. 
And her own finger rubs them out: 

It may ensue, fair girl, that you 
Years hence this yellowing leaf may see. 
And put to task, your memory ask 
In vain, “This Lowell, who was he?” 

AT THE COMMENCEMENT 
DINNER, 1866 

I 

IN ACKNOWLEDGING A TOAST TO THE 
SMITH PROFESSOR 

j I RISK, Mr. Chairman, as both of us know, 
j With the Impromptu I promised you 
I three weeks ago. 
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Dragged up to my doom by your might 
and my mane, 

To do what I vowed I’d do never again; 

And I feel like your good honest dough 
when possest 

By a stirring, impertinent devil of yeast. 

“You must rise,” says the leaven. “I 
can’t,” says the dough; 

“Just examine my bumps, and you’ll see 
it’s no go.” 

“But you must,” the tormentor insists, 
“ *tis all right; 

You must rise when I bid you, and, 
what’s more, be light.” 

*Tis a dreadful oppression, this making 
men speak 

What they’re sure to lx* sorry for all the 
next week; 

Some poor slick requesting, like Aaron’s, 
to bud 

Into eloquence, pathos, or wit in cold 
blood. 

As if the dull brain that you vented your 
spite on 

Could be got, like an ox, by mere poking, 
to Brighton. 

They say it is wholesome to lisc with 
the sun. 

And I dare .say it may be if not over¬ 
done ; 

(I think it was Thomson who made the 
remark 

Tvvas an excellent thing in its way—for a 
lark;) 

But to rise after dinner and look down 
the meeting 

On a di.«tant (as Gray calls it) prospect 
of Eating, 

With a stomach half full and a cerebrum 
hollow 

As the tortoise-shell ere it was strung for 
Apollo, 

Under contract to raise anerithmon 
gelasma 

With rhymes so hard hunted they gasp 
with the asthma, 

And jokes not much younger than 
Jethro’s phylacteries, 


Is something I leave you yourselves to 
characterise. 

I’ve a notion, 1 think, of a good dinner 
speech, 

Tripping light as a sandpiper over the 
beach, 

Swerving this way and that as the wave 
of the moment 

Washes out its slight trace with a dash 
of whim’s foam on’t. 

And leaving on memory's rim just a .sense 

Something graceful had gone by, a live 
present tense; 

Not poetry,—no, not quite that, but as 
good, 

A kind of winged prose that could fly if 
it would. 

’Tis a time for gay fancies as fleeting and 
vain 

As the whisper of foam-beads on fresh- 
poured champagne, 

Since dinners were not perhaps strictly 
i designed 

For manoeuvring the heavy dragoons of 
the mind. 

When I hear your set speeche.s that start 
with a pop, 

Then wander and maunder, loo feeble to 

StOJ), 

With a vague apprehension from popular 
rumour 

There used to be something by mortals 
called humour, 

Beginning again when you thought they 
were done, 

Respectable, sensible, weighing a ton, 

A nd as near to the present occasions of men 

As a Fast Day discourse of the year 
eighteen ten, 

I—well, I sit still, and my sentiments 
smother, 

For am 1 not also a bore and a brother ? 

• 

And a toast,—what should that be? 
Light, airy, and free, 

The foam-Aphrodite of Bacchus’s sea, 

A fancy-tinged bubble, an orbed rainbow- 
stain, 
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That floats for an instant ’iwixt goblet 
and brain; 

A breath-born perfection, half something, 
half naught, 

And breaks if it strike the hanl edge of a 
thought. 

Do you ask me to make such ? Ah no, 
not so simple; 

Ask Aj)ellcs to paint you the ravishing 
dimple 

Whose shifting' enchantment lights 
Venus’s cheek, 

And the artist will tell you his skill is to 
seek ; 

Once lix it, ’tis naught, for the charm of 
it rises 

From the sudden bopeeps of its smiling 
surprises. 

I’ve tried to define it, but what mother’s 
son 

Could ever yet do what he knows should 
be done ? 

My rocket has burst, and I watch in the 
air 

Its fast-fading heart’s-blood drop back in 
despair; 

Yet one chj^nce is left me, and, if I am 
quick, 

I can palm off, before you suspect me, 
the stick. 

Now since I’ve succeeded—I pray do 
not frown - 

To Ticknor’s and l^ongfcllow’s classical 
gown, 

And profess four strange languages, which, 
luckless elf, 

I speak like a native (of Cambridge) 
myself, 

Let me beg, Mr. President, leave to 
propose 

A sentiment treading on nobody’s toes. 

And give, in such ale as with pump- 
handles we brew. 

Their memory who saved us from all 
talking Hebrew,-— 

A toast that to deluge with water is good, 

For in Scripture they come in just after 
the flood: ^ 
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I give you the men but for whom, as I 
guess, sir, 

Modern languages ne’er could have had 
a professor, 

The builders of Babel, to whose zeal the 
lungs 

Of the children of men owe confusion of 
tongues; 

And a name all-embracing I couple 
therewith. 

Which is that of my founder—the late 
Mr. Smith. 


A PARABLE 

An ass munched thistles, while a nightin¬ 
gale 

P'rom passion’s fountain flooded all the 
vale. 

“ Hee-haw !” cried he, “ I hearken,” as 
who knew 

P'or such ear-largess humble thanks were 
due. 

“ p'riend,” said the winged pain, " in 
vain you bray, 

Who tunnels bring, not cisterns, for my 
lay; 

None but his peers the poet rightly hear. 

Nor mete we listeners by their length of 
ear.” 

Coi.oNNA, Italy, 1852. 

EPIGRAMS 

SAYINGS 

I 

In life's small things be resolute and great 

To keep thy muscle trained: know’st 
thou when Fate 

Thy measure takes, or when she’ll say to 
thee, 

“Ifind thee worthy; do thisdeedfor me”? 

II 

A camel-driver, angry with his drudge. 

Beating him, called him hunchback; to 
the hind 
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Thus spake a dervish; “ Friend, the 
Eternal Judge 

Dooms not His work, but ours, the 
crooked mind.” 

III 

Swiftly the politic goes: is it dark ?—he 
borrows a lantern; 

Slowly the statesman and sure, guiding 
his steps by the stars. 

IV 

“ Where lies the capital, pilgrim, seat of 
who governs the Faithful ?” 

“ Thither my footsteps arc bent: it is 
where Saadi is lodged.’* 


INSCRIPTIONS 

FOR A KRLl. AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

I CALL as fly the irrevocable hours. 

Futile as air or strong as fate to make 

Your lives of sand or granite; awful 
powers, 

Even as men choose, they either give 
or take. 

FOR A MEMORIAL WINOOW' TO SIR 

WALTER RALEIGH, SET UI’ IN ST. 

MARGARET’S, WESTMINSTER, UY 

AMERICAN CONTRIBUTORS 

The New World’s sons, from England’s 
breasts we drew 

Such milk as bids remember whence 
we came; 

Proud of her Past wherefrom our Present 
grew. 

This window we inscribe with Raleigh’s 
name. 

PROPOSED FOR A SOLDIERS’AND SAILORS* 
MONUMENT IN BOSTON 

To those who died for her on land and sea, 

That she might have a country great and 
free, 

Boston builds this: build ye her monument 

In lives like theirs, at duty’s summons spent 


A MISCONCEPTION 

B, TAUGHT by Pope to do his good by 
stealth, 

’Twixt participle and noun no difference 
feeling. 

In office placed to serve the Common¬ 
wealth, 

Does himself all the good he can by 
stealing. 

THE BOSS 

Skilled to pull wires, he baffles Nature’s 
hope. 

Who sure intended him to stretch a rope. 

SUN-WORSIIIP 

If 1 were the rose at your window. 
Happiest rose of its crew. 

Every blossom I bore w'ould bend inward, 
They^d know where the sunshine grew 

« 

CHANGED PERSPECTIVE 

Full oft the pathway to her door 
I’ve measured by the selfsame track, 

\'et doubt the distance more and more, 
’Tis so much longer coming back ! 


WITH A PAIR OF GLOVES LOST 
IN A WAGER 

We wagered, she for sunshine, I for rain, 
And I should hint sharp practice if I 
dared; , 

For was not she beforehand sure to gain 
Who made the sunshine we together 
shared ? 

SIXTY-EIGHTH BIRTHDAY 

I 

I As life runs on, the road grows strange 
With faces new, and near the end 
The milestones into headstones change, 
’Neath every one a friend. 
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Aft’lly, actHally. 

Air, arc. 

Airth, earth. 

Airy, area. 

Arce, rtrivr. 

After, n/ter. 

Ax, ask. 

lieiler, hellotv. 

TJcIlowses, lungs. 

Bcii, been. 

Hilc, boil. 

liiineby, by and by. 

Rliirt out, to speak bluntly. 

Bust, burst. 

Ikister, a roistering blade ; used also as a ijencral 
superlative. 

Caird, enrrieti' 

Caiin, carrying. 

Caleb, a tunuiwt. 

Cal’lute, calculate. 

Cass, a person with two Utvs. 

Close, clothes. 

Cockerel, a young cork. 

Cocktail, a kind of drink \ also, an ornament 
peculiar to soldiers. 

Convention, a place where people are imposed 
on; a juggler's sJunv. 

Coons, a cant term for a now defunct party ; 
derived, perhaps, front the fact of their beinfi 
commonly up a tree. 

Cornwallis, a sort of muster in masquerade', 
supposed to have h:id its oiigin soon after the 
Revolution, and to commemorate the surrender 
of Ia>rd Cornwallis. It took the place of the 
old Guy Fawkes procession. 

Crooked stick, a per7vrsc,ffvward person. 

Ciinnle, a colonel. 

Cus, a curse ; also, a pitifulfeltow. 

Darsn’t, used indiscriminately, either in singular 
or plural number, for dare not, dares not, and 
dared not. 


Deacon off, to gis'C the cue to ; derived from a 
custom, once universal, but now extinct, in 
mil New England Congregational churches. 
All iiiiportant part of the office of deacon was 
to read aloud the hymns given out Iry the 
niinisict, one line at a time, the congregation 
singing each line as soon as read. 

Deminercrat, leadin', oftc in favour of c i tending 
slavery; a free-trade lecturer maintained in 
the custom-house. 

Desput, desperate. 

Do’, don't. 

Doos, does. 

Doughface, a contented lit k-spittle a common 
variety of Northern politician. 

Dror, draw. 

Dll, do. 

Duniio, drio, do not or docs not know. 

T)ut, dirt. 

Eend, end. 

Ef, // 

Eniptins, yeast. 

Env’y, envoy 

PZverlastiiig, an intensive, without reference to 
duration. 

Ev'y, enery. 

Er, as. 

Fence, on the; said of one who halts Ixitween 
two opinions; a trimmer 

Fcr, for. 

FerHe, ferful, fearful ; also an intensive. 

Fin’, find. 

Fish-skill, used In New England to clarify coffee. 

Fix, a difficulty, a nonplus. 

Fuller, folly, to follow. 

Fonrerd, fos-ward. 

¥cam, from. 

¥nr,far. 

¥\sxi.t.x, farther. 

Furrer, furrow. Metaphorically, to draw a 
straight furrow is to live uprightly or decor¬ 
ously. 

Fust,^rr/. 
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Gin, gaw. 

Gil, get. 

Gret, grea*. 

Grit, sMrif, energy, pluck. 

Grout, to sulk. 

Grouty, crabbed, surly. 

Gum, to impose ott. 

Gump, a foolish fellow, a dullard. 

Gut, got. 

Hed, had. 
ifeern, heard. 

Helium, Itelm. 

Hendy, handy. 

Het, heated. 

Hev, have. 

He/, has. 

Holt, whole. 

Holt, hold. 

Huf, hoof. 

Hull, whole. 

Hum, home. 

Humbug, Genera’ Taylor’s anti-slavery. 

Hut, hurd. 

Idno, I do not knorv. 

In'my, enemy. 

Insines, ensigns ; used to designate both the offi¬ 
cer who carries the standard, and the standard 
itself. 

Inter, intu, into. 

jeAgg, Judge. 

Jest,y«f.'. 

Jine,yOT». 

Jint, Joint. 

Junk, a fragment of any solid substance. 

Keer, care. 

Kep’, kept. 

Killock, a small anchor. 

KinV kin’ o’, kinder, kind, kind of. 

Lawth, loa‘h. 

Less, let's, let m. 

Let daylight into, to shoot. 

I.,et on, 'o hint, to confess, to own. 

Lick, to beat, to overcome. 

Lights, the bowels. 

Lily-pad.s leaves of the ^ter-Uly. 
Long-sweetening, molasses. 

Mash, marsh. 

Mean, stingy, ill-nniured. 

Min', mind. 

Nimepunce, nirupence, twelve and a half cents. 
Nowers, nowhere. 

Oflen, often. 

Ole, old. 


Oilers, olluz, always. 

On, of ; used before it or them, or at the end of a 
.sentence, as orit, on 'em, nut ea ever I keerd on. 
On’y, only. 

Ossifer, officer (seldom heard). 

Peaked, pointed. 

Peek, to peep. 

Pickerel, the pike, a fish. 

Pint, point. 

Pocket full of rocks, plenty of money. 

Pooty, pretty. 

Pop’ler, conceited, popular. 

Pus, purse. 

Put out, troubled, vexed. 

Quarter, a quarter-dollar. 

Queen’s-arm, a musket. 

Kesh, rusk. 

Revelee, the rPveilte. 

Rile, to trouble. 

Riled, angry; disturbed, as the sediment in any 
luiuid. 

Ri/, risen. 

Row, a long row to hoc, a difficult task. 

Rugged, robust, 

Sarse, ctbuse, impertinent e. 

Sartin, cer tain. 

Saxon, sacristan, sexton. 

Scaliest, worst. 

Scringe, cringe. 

Scrouge, to crowd. 

Secli, such. M 

Set by, vahted. 

Shakes, great, of considerable consequence. 
Shappoes, chapeaux, cocned-hais 
Sheer, share. 

Shet, shut. 

Shut, shirt. 

Skecred, scared. 

.Skeeter, mosquito. 

Skooting, running, or motuug swiftly. 

Slarterin’, slanghteriug. 

Slim, contemptible. 

Snake, crawled like a snake ; but to snake any 
one out is to track him to his hiding-place; to 
snake a thing out is to .snatch it out. 

Soffies, sofas. 

Sogerin’, soldiering; a barbarous amusement 
common among men in the savage state. 
Som’ers, somewhere. 

So’st, so as that. 

Sot, set, obstinate, resolute. 

Spiles, spoils ; objects of political ambition. 

Spry, acthe. 

Staddles, stout stakes driven into the salt 
I marshes, on which the hay-ricks are set, and 
I thus raised out of the reach of high tides. 
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Streaked, uncomjbrtahle, discamfited. 

Suckle, circle, 

Sutthiii’, something. 

Suttin, certain. 

Take on to sorrow. 

Talents, talons. 

Talers, potatoes. 

Tell, till. 

Tetch, touch. 

Tetch tu, to be able ; used always after a negative 
in this sense. 

Tollable, tolei-ahle. 

Toot, used derisively for playing on any wind 
instrument. 

Thru, through. 

Thundering, a euphemism common in New 
Krtgland for the profane I'inglish expi-ession 
deoilish. Perhaps derived from the btliet, 
common formerly, that thunder was caused by 
the Prince of the Air, for some of whose accom¬ 
plishments consult Colton Mother. 

Tu, to, too ; commonly has this sound when used 
emphatically, or at the end of a sentence. At 
other times it lias the sound of t in tough, as. 
Ware ye goitC tu ? Coin ta Boston. 

Ugly, ill-tempered, intractable. 

Uncle Sam, United States’, the largest boaster 
of liberty and owner of slaves. 

Unrir/est, applied to dougli or bread; heavy, 
mast unrisen. or most ittcap<d‘le cf rising. 


V-apot, a/ive-dollar bill. 

Vally, vahie. 

Wake snakes, to get into trouble. 

Wal, well ; spoken with great deUlx:ration, and 
sometimes with the a very much flattened, 
sometimes (but more seldom) ver 3 ' much broad¬ 
ened. 

Wannut, walnut {.hickory). 

Ware, where. 

Ware, were. 

Whopper, an uncommonly large lie", ns, that 
(ieneral Taylor is in favour of the Wilmot 
Proviso. 

Wig, Whig ; a party now dissolved, 

Wuni, will not. 

Wus, iivrse. 

Wut, 7vhat, 

Wuth, worth', as, Anti-slavery perfessions'/ot c 
'lection a ini south a Buugtenvn copper. 

Wuz, was, sornetirae.s suere. 

Yaller, yellow. 

Yol'er, yellow. 

Vellers, a disease of peack-tnes, 

Zack, Ole, a second Washington, an anti-slavery 
slaveholder; a humane buyer and seller 
of men and svomen, a Chnstian hero gener¬ 
ally. 
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A. wants his* a\e grouml, 246. i 

A. B., information wanted concerning, 173. 

Abraham (Lincoln), his constitutional scruples, 
246. 

Abuse, an, its usefulness, 260. 

Adam, eldest son of, respected, 148 ; his fall, 206 ; 
how if he had bitten a sweet apple ? 270. 

Adam, (jrandfather, forged will of, 234. 

i'Encas goes to hell, rSr. 

i^oluR, a seller of money, as is supposed by some, 
182. 

ACschylus, a saying of, 163, note. 

Alligator, a decent one conjectured to }>c, in 
some sort, huniane, t88. 

Allsniash, the eternal, 250. 

Alphonso the Sixth of Portugal, tyrannical act 
of, 189. 

Ambrose, Saint, excellent (but rationalistic) senti¬ 
ment of, 157, 

“American Citizen,” new compost so called, ^83. 

American Eagle, a source of inspiration, 160; 
hitherto wrongly classed, 163; long hill of, ih. 

Americans bebrothered, 228. 

Amos cited, 156. 

Anakiin, that they formerly existed, shown, 1S9. 

Angels providentially speak French, 152; con¬ 
jectured to lie skilled in all tongues, ib. 

Anglo-Saxondom, its idea, what, 151. 

Anglo-Saxon mask, 15T. 

Anglo-Saxon race, 150. 

Anglo-Saxon verse, by whom carried to perfection, 
148. 

Anthony of Padua, Saint, happy in his hearers, 
238 - 

Antiquaries, Royal Society of Northern, 254. 

Antonius, a speech of, 138; by whom best reported, 
ib. 

Apocalypse, beast in, magnetic to theologians, 
175. 

Apollo, confessed mortal by his own oracle, 175. 

Apollyon, his tragedies popular, 171. 

Appian, an Alexandrian, pot equal to Shake¬ 
speare as an orator, 158. 

Applause, popular, the snmtnum bonwti, 256. 


i Ararat, ignorance of foreign tongues is an, 164. 

Arciidian background, 183. 

Ar c honskezik, an evil spirit, 238. 

Anlcnnes, Wild Boar of, an aiicestot of Rev. Mr. 
Wilbiu, 2if. 

Aristocracy, British, their natural sympathies, 
243 - 

Aristophanes, is6. 

Anns, profession of, once eeteenied especially 
that of gentlemen, 148. 

Arnold, 159. 

Ashland, 183. 

Astor, Jacob, a rich man, 178. 

Astrsea, nineteenth century forsaken by, 182. 

Athenians, ancient, an institution of, 159. 

Atherton, Senator, envies the loon, 167. 

"Atlantic, ’ editors of. See Neptune. 

AtrojHJs, a lady skilful with the scissors, 269. 

Austin, Saint, pr.iyer of, 216. 4 

Austrian eagle split, 2(in. 

Aye-aye, the, an African animal, America sup¬ 
posed to be settled by, 153 

B., a Congressman, vide A. 

Bal>el, probably the first Congress, 164; a gabble- 
mill, lb. 

Baby, a low-priced one, 180. 

Bacon, his Rebellion, 739. 

B.acon, Lord, ijiioted, 239. 

Bagowind, Hon. Mr., whether to be damned, 
168. 

Balcom, Elder Joash Q., 2d, founds a Baptist 
Society in Jaalam, A.i). 1830, 276. 

Baldwin apples, 190. 

Baratarias, real or imaginary, which most plea¬ 
sant, 182. 

Barnum, a great natural curiosity recommended 
to, 162. 

Barrels, an inference from seeing, 190. 

Bartlett, Mr., mistaken, 225. 

Bfitou Rouge, 183; strange peculiarities of labour¬ 
ers at, 184. 

Baxter, R., a Siaying of, 137. 

Bay, Mattysqumscot, 188. 
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ISay State, singular effect produced on military 
officers by leaving it, 151. 

Iteast, in A{>oculypsc, a lixtdstone for wliuiii, 175 ; 
tenth horn of, applied to recent events, 268. 

Jteaufort, 252. 

Beauregard (real name I'oulant), s.7g, 245. 

Beaver brook, 280. 

Beelzebub, hit rigadoon, 167. 

Behinen, his letters not letters, 173. 

Rehn, Mrs. Aphra, quoted, 239. 

Hellers, a saloon-keeper, 185; inhumanly refuses 
credit to a presidential candidate, il>. 

Belmont. See ll ~o<nis, 

Bentley, his heioic method with Milton, 254. 

Bible, not composed for use of colouretl persons, 
241. 

Biglow, Ezekiel, his letter to Hon. J. T. Bucking¬ 
ham, T45 ; never heard of any one named 
Mundishcs, 146; nearly fourscore years old. 
ti.; his aunt Kc/iah, a notable saying of, ti. 

Biglow, Hosea, Esquire, excited by com]>oHition, 
145; a poem by, 146; his opinion of war, 
tS. ; wanted at home by Nancy, 147; recom¬ 
mends a forcible enlistment of warlike editors, 
ifi. : would not wonder, if generally agreed 
with, t 6 ; s’crsifies letter of .Mr. Sawin, 148; 
a letter from, ifi. 166; his opinion of Mr. Sawin, 
149; iloes not deny fun at Cornwallis, 149, 
nt>U ; Ills idea of militia glory, 150, Mofe ; 
a pun of, tfi. ; is uncertain in regard to 
people of Boston, ifi. ; had never heard of Mr. 
John P. Kobiiison, 153; aliquid siifflaiiiinau- 
iius, 154 ; his poems attributed to a Mr. ].,owclI, 
156; is uiisWlled ill Latin, /A ; his poetry’ 
maligned by some, ib. ; his disintere-sledness, 
//'. ; his deep share in coinmon-w'eal, ib, ; his 
claim to the Presidency, ib. ; his mowing, ib. ; 
resents being called Whig, 157; opposed to 
tariff, ib. ; ol^stinate, ib. ; infected w'ith peculiar 
notions, ib. ; reports a speech, 158; emulates 
historians of antiquity, 159; his chanveter 
sketched froiii a hostile point of view, 164; u 
request of his complied with, 16S ; appiotnted at 
a public meeting in Jaalam, 173 ; confesses 
ignorance, in .me minute {Ktrticiilar, of pro¬ 
priety, ib. ; his opinion of cocked hats, ib. ; 
letter to, ib. ; called " Dear Sir," by a general, 
ib. ; probably receives the same compliment from 
two hundred and nine, rb. ; picks his apples, 
190; his crop of Baldwins conjecturally large, 
ib. ; his labours in writing autographs, 216; 
visits the Judge and has a pleasant time, 225; 
lM>rn in Middlesex County, 230; his favourite 
walks, lb. ; his gifted pen, 249; born and bred 
in the country, 262; feels hi.s sap start in spring, 
263; Ls at times unsocial, ib. ; the school-house 
where he learned lus .\ B C, 264 ; falls asleep, 
265; his ancestor a Cromwellian colonel, ib. ; 
finds it harder to make up his mind as be grows 
1 . 


older, 266; wishes he could write a song or 
two, 269; liable to moods, 879; loves nature 
and is loved in return, ib. ; describes liome 
favourite haunts of his, 280; his slain 
kindred, ib. ; his speech in March meeting, 
281; does not reckon on lieing sent to Congress, 
283; has no eloquence, tb. ; his own reporter, 
284; never abused the South, ib. ; advises 
Uncle Sam, 285; is not’Boston-mad, 265; bids 
farewell, 290. 

Billings, Dea. Cepha.s, 149. 

Billy, Extra, ihtaagogus, 274. 

Birch, virtue of, in instilling certain of the dead 
languages, 181. 

Bird of our country sings hosanim, 150. 

Bjarna Grlinolfsson invents smoking, 253. 

Blind, to go it, 180. 

Blitz pulls ribbons from his mouth, 150. 

liliienose (lotatucs, smell of, eagerly desired, 150. 

Bobolink, the, 263. 

Bobtail obtains a cardinal's hat, 153. 

Bogg.s, a Norman name, 243. 

Bogus Four-Corners Weekly Meridian, 253 

Bollcs, Mr. Secondary, author of pri/c peace 
essay, 149; presents sword to Lieutenant- 
Colonel, ib. ; a fluent omtor, 150; found to lie 
in error, ib. 

Bonaparte, N., a usurper, 175. 

Bonds, Confederate, their specie basis cutlery’, 
221; when payable (attention, British stock¬ 
holders !), 250. 

Boot-trees, productive, where, 181. 

Boston, people of, .supposed educated, 150, nait', 
has a good opinion of itself, 231. 

Bowers, Mr. Arphaxad, an ingenious photo¬ 
graphic artist, 254. 

Brahmins, navel-contemplating, 172. 

Brains, poor .substitute for, 231. 

Kread-tree.s, 181. 

Bream, their only bu.siness, 225. 

Brigadier-Generals in militia, devotion of, 15S. 

Brigadiers, nursing ones, tendency in, to literary 
composition, 219. 

Rrigitia, viridis, 273. 

Britannia, her trident, 236. 

Brotherhood, .subsides after election, 259. 

Brown, Mr., engages in an unequal contest, 
168. 

Browne, Sir T., a pious and wise sentiment of, 
cited and commended, 148. 

Bi-utus Four-Corners, 216. 

Buchanan, a wise and honest man, 243. 

Buckingham, Hon. J. T., editor of the Boston 
Courier, letters to, 145,148,155, x66; not afraid, 
149 - 

Buffalo, a plan hatched there, 186; plaster, a 
prophecy in regard to, (/>. 

Buffaloes, herd of, proliable influence of tract.s 
upon, 370. 
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Bull, John, prophetic allusion to, by Horace, 
227; his "Run,” 230; hia mortgage, 234; un¬ 
fortunate dip of, 250; wool pulled over his 
eyes, 251. 

Buncombe, in the other world supposed, 159 ; 

. mutual privilege in, 245. 

Bung, the eternal, Uiougbt to lie loose, 147. 

Hungto«n Fencibles, dinner of, 153. 

Burke, Mr., his age of chivalry surpassed, 242. 

Burleigh, [.ord, quoted for something said in 
Latin long before, 239. 

Burns, Robert, a Scottish poet, 225. 

Bushy Brook, 240. 

Butler, Bishop, 248. 

Butter in Irish bogs, 181. 

C., General, commended for parts, 154; for 
ubiquity, ib. ; for consistency, ih. ; for fidelity, 
//'.; is in favour of war, ib. ; his curious valua¬ 
tion of principle, ib. 

Cabbage-heads, the, always in majority, 283. 

Cabinet, English, makes a blunder, 228. 

Cmsar, tribute to, 170; his veni, 7 'itfi, vici, cen¬ 
sured for undue prolixity, 176. 

Cainites, sect of, supposed still extant, 14S. 

Caleb, a monopoly of his denied, 149; curious 
notions of, as to meaning of" shelter,” 151; his 
definition of Anglo-Saxon, ib. ; charges Mexi¬ 
cans (not with bayonets but) witli imjiroprietics, 

ib. 

Calhoun, lion. J. C., his cow-bell curfew, light 
of the nineteenth century to be extinguished at 
sound of, 165; cannot let g<i apron - string of 
the Past, ib. ; his unsuccessful tilt .at Spi.it of 
the Age, 166; the .Sir Kay of modern rhiv.alry, 
ib. ; his anchor made of a cnxjked pin, ib, ; 
mentioned, 166-168. 

CalyboosHS, career, 275. 

Cambridge Platform, use discovered for, 152. 

Canaan in quarterly instalments, ■>;6. 

Canary Island.s, iSi. 

Candidate, presidential, letter from, 173; smells a 
nat, ib. ; against a bank, 174 ; takes a revolving 
position, ib. ; opinion of pledges, ib. ; is a 
periwig, ib. ; fronts south by north, ib, ; quali¬ 
fications of, le.sscning, 176; wooden leg (and 
head) useful to, 180. 

Cape Cod clergj'mcn, what, 152; .S.ahbath- 
breakers, perhaps, reproved by, ib. 

Captains, choice of, important, 2S4. 

C^arolina, fooli.sh act of, 284. 

Caroline, case of, 227. 

Carpini, Father John dc Plano, among the 
Tartars, 189. 

Cartier, Jacques, commendable zctal of, 189. 

Cass, General, 166; clearness of his merit, 167; 
limited popularity at " Bellers’s,” 183. 

Castles, Spanish, comfortable accommodations in. 


Cato, letters of, so-called, suspended uaso aduttco, 
173 - 

C. D., friends of, can hear of him, 173. 

Century, nineteenth, 244. 

Chalk egg, we arc proud of inculiation of, 172. 

Chamberlayne, Doctor, consolatory citation from, 
239 - 

Chance, an apothegm concerning, 218; is im¬ 
patient, 267. 

Chaplain, a one-horse, stern-wheeled vaiicty of, 
220. 

Chappelow on Job, a copy of, lost, 169. 

Charles I., accident to hi.s neck, ?66. 

Charles II., his restoration, how brought about 
266. 

Cherubusco, news of, its eflccts on English royalty, 
163. 

ChcsicrficUl no letter-writer, 173. 

Chief Magistrate, dancing esteemed sinful by, 
152. 

Children naturally spe.ak Hebrew, 148. 

Cbitm-trec, 181. 

Chinese, whether they invented gunpowder before 
the Chiistian era not considered, 151. 

Choiite hired, 186. 

Christ shuffled irUo Apocrj'pha, 153 ; conjectured 
to disapprove of slaughter and pill.ige, 134; 
condemns a certain piece of barbarism, i68. 

Christianity, profession of, plebeian, whctlier, 148. 

Christian soldiers, perhfqis inconsistent, whether, 

158- 

Cicero, 283; an opinion of, disjuitcil, 175. 

Cilley, Ensign, .author of nefarious sentiment, 

153- 

Chuex lectuiarius, 150. 

Cincinnati, old, law and order party of, 260. 

Cincinnatus, a stock churneter in modem comedy, 

/S 3 . 

Civilisation, progress of, an alia.’,, 169; rides upon 
a powdcr-airt, 174. 

Clergymen, their ill husbandry, 169; their place 
in processions, 1B3; some, cruelly banished for 
the soundness of their lungs, 189. 

Clotho, a Grecian l.idy, 269. 

Cocked-hat, advantages of l^ing knocked into, 
173 - 

College of Cardinals, a strange one, 153. 

Colman, Dr. l^enjamin, anecdote of, 158. 

Colotiied folks, curious national divcision of 
kicking, 151. 

Colquitt, a remark of, 767 ; acquainted with some 
principles of aerostation, ib. 

Columbia, District of, its peculiar clinoatic effects, 
160; not certain that Martin is for abolishing 
it, 186. 

Columbiads, the true fifteen-inch ones, 258. 

Columbus, a Paul Pry of genius, 172; will 
perhaps l)e remembered, 253; thought by some 
to have discovered America, 286. 
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Columby, 185. 

Complete iiCttcr-Writer, fatal gift of, 175. 

Cunipostella, Saint James of, seen, 152. 

Conipiomisc system, the, illustrated, 257. 

Conciliation, its meaning, 270. 

Congress, singular consequence of getting into, 
160; a stumbling-block, 245. 

Congressional debates found instructive, 164 

Constituents, useful for what, T62. 

Constitution tnimplcd on, 166; to stand upon, 
what, 174. 

Convention, what, j6o. 

Convention, Springfield, 160. 

Coon, old, pleasure in skinning, 167. 

Co-operation defined, 243. 

Coppers, Cfisie in picking up of, 179. 

Copres, a monk, his excellent method of arguing, 
165. 

Corduroy-road, a novel one, 219. 

Corner-stone, psitent safety, 245. 

Cornwallis, a, 149; acknowledged entertaining, 
ib. note. 

Cotton loan, its iinagiiiary'naliiro, 221. 

Cotton Mather, summoned as witness, 153. 

Country, our, its boundaries more exactly defined, 
155; right or wrong, nonsense about, exposed, 
ib. \ lawyers, sent providentially, ib. ; Kaitli's 
biggest, gets a soul, 271. 

Courier, The Boston, an unsafe print, 164. 

Court, (General, farmers sometimes attain seats in, 
184. 

Court, Supreme, 245. 

Courts of law, English, their ortbodoxj*, 255. 

Cousins, Britllh, our ci-det'ant, 228. 

Cowper, W., his letters romiuonded, 175. 

Credit defined, 251. 

Creditors all on Tancoln’s side, 245. 

Creed, a safe kind of, 180. 

Crockett, a gootl rule of, 222. 

Cuiden, Alexander, his Concordance, 216. 

Crusade, first American, is-’- 

Cuneiform script recommended, 176. 

Curiosity distinguishes man from brutes, 172. 

Currency, Ethiopian, inconveniences of, 222. 

Cynthia, her hide as a means of conversion, 224. 

Daedalus first taught men to sit on fences, 240. 

1 )aniel in the lions' den, 220. 

Darkies dread freedom, 245. 

Davis, Captain Isaac, finds out sometliing to his 
advantage, 240. 

Davis, Jefferson (a new species of martyr), has the 
latest ideas on all sulyccts, 221; superior in 
financiering to patriarch Jacob, 222; is some, 
244; carries Constitution in his hat, 245; knows 
how to deal with his Congress, ib. ; astonished 
at his own piety, 250; |>acked up for Nashville, 
251; tempted to believe his own lies, 252; bis 
snake egg, 258; blood on his hands, 281. 


Davis, Mr., of Mississippi, a remark of his, 167 
Day and Martin, proverbially “on hand," 145. 
Death, rings down curtain, 171. 

Dc Bow (a famous political economist), 242. 
Delphi, oracle of, surpassed, 163, note', alluded 
to, 175. 

Democracy, false notion of, 246; its privileges, 270. 
Demosthenes, 283. 

Destiny, her account, 163. 

Devil, the, unskilled in certain Indian tongues, 
132 ; letters to and from, 173. 

Dey of Tripoli, 165. 

iJidyinus, a somewhat voluminous grammarian, 

175- 

Dighton rock character might be usefully em¬ 
ployed in some emergencies, 176, 

Dimitry limlsgins, fresh supply of, 172. 

Diogenes, his zeaffor propagating certain variety 
of olive, 1B1. 

Dioscuri, imps of the pit, 62, 

District-Attorney, contemptible conduct of one, 
165. 

Ditchwater on brain, a too common ailing, 165. 
Dixie, the land of, 245. 

Doctor, the, a proverbial saying of, 151. 

Doe, Hon. Preserved, speech of, 256-261, 
Donatus, profiine wish of, 160, note. 

Doughface, yeast-i>roof, 170. 

Downing Street, 227. 

Drayton, n martyr, 165; north star, culpable for 
aiding, whether, 16B. 

Dreams, something about, 265. 

13 wight, President, a hymn unjustly attributed 
to, 267. 

D. V., letter of, 173. 

Eagle, national, the late, his estate administered 
upi>n, 223. 

Earth, Dame, a peep at her housekeeping, 165, 
Ealing words, habit of, convenient in time of 
famine, 162. 
iCavesdroppers, 172. 

Ecbetla;us, 62. 

Editor, his position, 169; commanding pulpit of, 
ib .; large congregation of, ib ,; name derived 
from what, ib .; fondness for mutton, ib .; a 
pious one, his creed, ib. \ a showman, 171; in 
danger of sudden arrest, without Ixiil, ib. 
Editors, certain ones who crow like.cockeiels, 
147. 

Edwards, Jonathan, 278. 

bad, the worst sort of, 260. 

Egyptian darkness, phial of, use for, 176. 
Eldorado, Mr. Sawin sets sml for, 180. 

EhValieth, Queen, mistake of her ambassador, 
* 59 - 

Emerson, 223. 

Emilius, Paulus, 229. 

Empedocles, 172. 
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Employment, regular, a good thing, 178. 

Enfield's Speaker, abuse of, 259. 

England, late Mother-Country, her want of tact, 

236; merits as a lecturer, 16 .; her real great* 
ness not to be forgotten, 228; not contented 
(unwisely) with her own stock of fools, 231; 
natural maker uf international law, ih. ; her 
theory thereof, t6 .; makes a particularly dis¬ 
agreeable kind of sarsct 233 ; somewhat given 
to bullying, it. ; has respectable relations, tb. ; 
ought to be Columbia's friend, 333; anxious to 
buy an elephant, 244. 

Epaulets, perhaps no liadge of saintship, 154. 
Epimeiiides, the Cretan Rip Van Winkle, 238. 
Kpiscopius, his marvellous oratory', 189. 

Eric, King of Sweden, his cap, 182. 

Ericsson, his caloric engine, 224. 

Eriksson, Thorwald, slain by natives, 255. 
Esscncc-peddicis, 346. 

Ethiopian, the, his first need, 248. 

Evangelists, iron ones, 153. 

Eyelids, a divine shield against authors, 165. 
Erekiel, text taken from, 169. 

Ezekiel would make a poor figure at a caucus, 

26 t . 

Faber, Johannes, 278. 

Factory-girls, expected rebellion of, 167. 

Facts, their unamiability, 252; compared to an 
old-f.ishioned stage-coach, 256. 

Falstuffii, leffioy '273. 

Family-trees, fruit of jejune, 181; a primitive 
forest of, 257. 

Faneuil Hall, a place where iiersons tap them¬ 
selves for a species of hydrocephalus 165 ; a j 
bill of fare mendaciously advertised In, 181. 1 

Father of country, his slioes, 184. 

Female Papists, cut off in the midst of idolatry, 
183. 

Feniatiorum, rixtr, 273. 

Fergusson, his “ Mutual Complaint,” etc., 225. 

F. F., singular power of their looks, 744. 

Fire, we all like to play' with it, 165. 

Fish, emblematic, hut disregarded, where, 165. 
Fitz, Miss Parthenia Almira, a sheresiarch, 777. 
Flam, President, untrustworthy, 161. 

Flirt, Mrs., 239. 

Flirtilla, elegy on death of, 278. 

Floyd, a taking character, 251. 

/•loydus,/Hrc<yer, 273. 

Fly-leaves, providential increase of, 165. 

Fool, a cursed, his inalienable rights, 271. 

Foote, Mr., his taste for field-sports, 166. 

B'ourier, a squinting toward, 164. | 

Fourth of July ought to know its place, 239. 
Fourth of July.s, lulling, 159. 

France, a strange dance liegun in, 167; about to 
put her foot in it, 244. 

Friar, John, 228. 


Fuller, Dr, Thomas, a wise saying of, 154. 
Funnel, old, hurraing in, 149. 

Gabriel, his last trump, its pressing nature, 257. 
Gardiner, Lieutenant Lion, 229. 

Gawain, Sir, his amusements, i6fi. 

Gay, S. H., Esquire, editor of Nationixl Anti- 
Slavery Standard, letter to, 172. 

Geese, how infallibly to make swans of, 231. 
Gentleman, high-toned Southern, scientificany 
classed, 240. 

Getting up early, 146, 151. 

Ghosts, some, presumed fidgety (but see .Stilling's 
Pneumatology), 173. 

Giants formerly stupid, 166. 

Gideon, his sword needed, 333. 

Gift of tongues, distressing case of, 164. 

Gillx:rt, Sir Humphrey, 255. 

(jlobe Theatre, che.ip seasoti-ticket to, 171. 

Glory, a perquisite of officers, 179; her account 
with D. Sawin, Esq., 181. 

Goatsnosc, the celebrated, interview with. 176. 
God, the only honest dealer, 737. 

Goings, Mchclable, unfounded claim of, dis¬ 
proved, 226. 

Goinara has a vision, 133 ; his relationship to the 
Scarlet Woman, it. 

Governor, our excellent, 216. 

Grandfather, Mr. Riglow's, sat* advice of, 230. 
Grandfathers, the, knew somethings '235. 

Grand jurors, Southern, their way of finding a 
true bill, 220, 

Gmntus, Dnxt 274. 

Gravestones, the evidence of Dissenting ones held 
doubtful, 255. 

Gray's letters arc letters, 773. 

Great horn spoon, sworn by, t66. 

Greeks, ancient, whether they questioned candi¬ 
dates, 176. 

Green Man, sign of, 156. 

Hal>ens corpus, new mode of suspending it, 250. 
Hail Columbia, raised, 220. 

Ham, sandwich, an orthodox (but peculiar) one, 
168; his seed, ?^i; their privilege in the Jlible, 
it .; immoral justification of, 242. 

Hamlets, machine for making, 177. 

Hammon, 163, note, 175. 

Hampton RoaJs, disaster in, 348. 

Haiinegan, Mr., something said by, 167. 
Harrison, General, how pr&served, 175. 

Hat, a leaky one. 221. 

Hat-trees, in full bearing, 181. 

Hawkins, his whetstone, 224. 

Hawkins, Sir John, stout, something he 
181. 

Hawthorne, 223. 

Hay-rick, electrical experiments with, 270. 
Headlong, General, 229. 
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Heil, the opinion of some concerning, 364; breaks 
loose, 27a 

Henry the Fourth of England, a Parliament of, 
how named, 159. 

Hens, self-respect attributed to, 218. 

Herb, the Circean, 255. 

Herbert, George, next to David, 238. 

Hercules, his second labour jwoliably what, 19a 

Heniiun, fourth-proof dew of, 241. 

Herodotus, story from, 148. 

Hesperides, an inference from, 181. 

Hessians, native American soldiers, 245. 

Hickory, Old, his method, 271. 

Higgses, their natural aristocracy of feeling, 242'. 

Hitchcock, Doctor, 254. 

Hitchcock, the Rev. jeduthun, colleague of Mr. 
Wilbur, 3t6; letter from, containing notices of 
hli. Wilbur, 367; ditto, enclosing macaronic 
verses, 271; teacher of high-school, 2;"., 

Hogs, their dreams, 318. 

Holden, Mr. Shcarjashub, Preceptor of Jaalanx 
Academy, 175; his knowjedge of Greek limited, 
ib. ; a heresy of bis, ib, ; leaves a fund to jiro- 
pagate it, ib. 

Holiday, blind man’s, 290. 

Hollis, Ezra, goes to a Cornwallis, 149. 

1 lollow, why men providentially so constructed, 
159 - 

Holmes, Dr., author of “Annals of America," 
216. 

fiomer, a phrase of, cited, 169. 

Homer, eldest son of Mr. Willnir, 278. 

Horners, dem^ratic ones, plums left for, i6j. 

Hotels, big ones, humbugs, 335. 

House, a strange one described, 218. 

Howell, James, Esq., story told by, 159; letters 
of, commended, 173. 

Hiildah, her bonnet, 266. 

Human rights out of order on the floor of Con¬ 
gress, 166. 

Humbug, ascription of praise to, 171; generally 
believed in, 170. 

Husbandry, instance of bad, 154. 

Icarius, Penelope's father, 155. 

Icelander, a certain uncertain, 355. 

Idea, the Southern, its natural foes, 251; tlie tine 
American, 285. 

Ideas, friction ones unsafe, 259. 

Idyl defined, 225. 

Indeci^on, mole-blind, 285. 

Infants, prattlings of, curious observation con¬ 
cerning, 148. 

information wanted (universally, but especially 
at page), 172. 

Ishinael, young, 235. 

Jaalam, unjustly neglectctl by great events, 255. 

Jaalam Centre, Anglo-Saxons unjustly suspected 


by the young ladies there, 151; “ Independent 
Blunderbuss," strange conduct of editor of, 
169; public meeting at, 173; meeting-house 
ornamented with imaginary clock, 182. 

Jaalam, Ea.st Parish of, 216. 

Jaalam Point, lighthouse on, charge of, prospect¬ 
ively offered to Mr. H. Biglow, 174. 

JacobuSf rex, 273. 

Jakes, Captain, 188; reproved for avarice, ib. 

Jamaica, 285. 

James the Fourth, of Scots, experiment by, 148. 

Jamagin, Mr., his opinion of the completeness of 
Northern education, 167. 

Jefferson, Thomas, well-meaning, but injudiciou.s, 
259 -_ 

Jeremiab, hardly the best guide in modern politics, 
261. 

Jerome, .Saint, his list of sacred writer.s, 173. 

Jenislia, ex-Mrs. Sawin, 223. 

Job. Book of, 147, 217; Ch.-ippelow on, 169. 

Jobnsi,n, Andrew, as he used to be, 258; as he is: 
see A mold, Jicuedict. 

Johnson, Mr., comtuuiiii.atcs .some intelligence, 
167. 

Jonah, the inevitable destiny of, 16S; probably 
studied internal economy of the cetacea, 172; 
his gourd, 242; his unanimity in the wliak, 244. 

Jonathan to John, 236. 

Juitin, Dr., cited, 158, 163, note. 

Journals, Brilisli, their brutal tone, 226. 

Juanito, 254. 

Judea, everything not known there, 155; not 
identical with A.D., 366 

Judge, the, his garden, -225; his hat covers matiy 
things, ib. 

Juvenal, a .saying of, 163, note. 

Kay, Sir, the, of modern chivalry, 166; wire, ib. 

Key, brazen one, 16$. 

Ke/iiih, Aunt, profound observation of, 146. 

Kinderhook, 183. 

Kingdom Come, march to, easy, 177. 

KOnigsinark, Count, 14S. 

l.ablache surpassed, 347. 

Laceda-monians banish a great talker, 165. 

Lamb, Charles, his epistolary excellence, 173. 

Latimer, Bishop, cpiscopises Satan, 148. 

Latin tongue, curious information concerning, 
156. 

louincelot, Sir, a trusser of giants formerly, 
perliaps would And less sport therein now, 166. 

Tamra, exploited, 377. 

Learning, three-story, 364. 

l^etcher, de la vieille roche, 243. 

Leichertts, nebula, 273. 

Letters classed, 173; their shape, ib. ; of candi¬ 
dates, ib. ; often fatal, //'. 

Lettres Cabalisttques, quoted, 227. 
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Lewis Philip, a scourger of j'oung native Ameri¬ 
cans, 163; commiserated (though not deserving 
it), ib, note, 

Lexington, 330. 

l<iberator, a newspai^er, condemned by implica¬ 
tion, 157. 

Liberty, unwholesome for men of certain com¬ 
plexions, 161). 

Tricking, when constitutional, 245. 

Lignum vitm, a gi ft of this valuable wood proposed, 

xsi. 

Lincoln, too shrewd to hang Mason and Slidell, 
asa. 

Literature, Southern, its abundance, 243. 

Little Big Boosy River, aaa. 

Longinus recommends swearing, 149, «<»/«? (Fuseli 
did same thing). 

Lung sweetening recommended, 178 

Lord, inexpensive way of lending to, aai. 

laxrds. Southern, prove pnr sant; by ablution, 
24a. 

I.ost arts, one sorrowfully added to list of, 189 

Louis the Eleventh of France, some odd trees of 
his, 181. 

Lowell, Mr. J. R., unaccountable silence of, 156. 

I.uiher, Martin, his first appearance as Etiropa, 

152- 

Lyaius, 275. 

Lyttelton, Lord, his letters an imposition, 173. 

Macrohii, their diplomacy, 176. 

Magolhn, a name n.aturally noble, 243. 

Mahomet, got nearer Sinai than some, 169. 

Mahound, his filthy gobbets, 15a. 

Miandeville, Sir Jolm, quoted, 227. 

Mangum, Mr., speaks to the point, 160. 

Manichaean, excellently confuted, 165 

Man-trees, grow where, 181. 

Maori chieftains, 226. 

Mapes, Walter, quoted, C28; jiar.-iphrascd, ib. 

Mares'-nests, finders of, benevolent, 1/2. 

Marius, quoted, 239. 

Marshfield, 183, 186. 

Martin, Mr. Sawin used to vote for him, 186. 

Mason and Dixon's line, slaves north of, 166. 

Mason -an F. F. V., 252. 

Mason and Slidell, how they might have been 
made at once useful and ornamental, 252. 

Mass, the, its duty defined, 166. 

Massachusetts on her knees, 147; something 
mentioned in connection with, worthy the 
attention of tailors, jrx>; citizen of, baked, 
boiled, and roasted {ue/andum!), 179. 

Masses, the, used as butter by some, 161. 

Maury, an intellectual giant, twin birth with 
Simms (which see), 343. 

Mayday a humbug, 262. 

M. C., an invertebrate animal, 162. 

Me, Mister, a queer creature, 263. 


Mechanics' F.iir, reflections suggested at, 177. 

Medium, ardentis/>iriiuaU, 273. 

Mediums, spiritual, dreadful liars, 265. 

Meraminger, old, 221. 

Mentor, letters of, dreary, 173. 

Mcphistoplieles at a nonplus, t6S. 

Mexican blood, its effect in rai.sing price of cloth, 
182. 

Mexican polka, 152. 

Mexicans cliarged with various breaches of 
etiquette, 151; kind feelings beaten into them, 
170. 

Mexico, no glory in overcoming, 160. 

Middleton, 'riiuinas, quoted, 231;. 

Military glory spoken disrespectfully of, 150, note’, 
militia treated still worse, ib. 

Milk-trees, growing still, 181. 

Mill, Stuart, his low ide.'is. 251. 

Millenniums apt to miscariy, sC6. 

Milispriiig, 252. 

Mills for manufacturing gabble, how driven, /64. 

Mills, Josiah’s, 264. 

Milton, an unconscious plagi.iry, 160, note, a 
laitin \eisc of, cited, ifig; an Engli-.h p<xt, 
254; his “ Hymn oT the N.iiiviiy," 268. 

Missionaries, useful to alligators, 219; culinary 
liabilities of, 241. 

Missions, a profitable kind of, 17a 

Mon.irch, a p:igan, probably not favoured in 
philosophic.il experiments, 148. 

Money-trees, desirable, t8i ; that they once 
existed shown to be variously probable, ib. 

Montaigne, 378. 

Montaigne, a communicative old CSscon, 172. 

Monterey, Ixutle of, its singular diromatic effect 
on a spccie.s of twu-bc.ided eagle, 163. 

Montezuma, licked, 219. 

Moody, Seth, his remarkable gun, 222; his brother 
Asaph, 223. 

Moquis Indians, praiseworthy custom of, 235. 

Mose.s, held up vainly as an example, 169; con¬ 
strued by Joe Smith, ib.’, (not A. J. Moses) 
prudent way of following, 356. 

Muse invoked, 273. 

Myths, how to interpret readily, 275. 

Naboths, Popish ones, how distinguished, 153. 

Nana Sahili, 226. 

Nancy, presumably Mrs. Biglow, 229. 

Napoleon III., his new chairs, 249. 

Nation, rights of, proportionate to size, 151; 
young, its first needs, 250. 

National pudding, its effect on the organs of 
speech, a curious physiological fact, 153. 

Negroes, their double usefulness, 222; getting tot> 
current, 230, 

Nephelim, not yet extinct, 190. 

New England overpoweringly honoured, 162; 
wants no more speakers, ib .; done brown by 
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whom, ib. \ her experience in beans beyond 
Cicero's, 175. 

Newspaper, the, wonderful, 171; a strolling 
theatre, ib. ; thoughts suggested by tearing 
wntpper of, ib.; a vacant sheet, /b.; a sheet in 
which a vision was let down, 172; wrapper to a 
bar of soap, ib.; a cheap impromptu platter, 
ib. 

New World, apostrophe to, 235. 

New York, letters fiom, cuniniended, 173. 

Next life, what, 169. 

Nicoiiatta Tubacuf/t, a weed, 255. 

Niggers, 146; area of abusing, extended, 161; 
Mr. Saw in’s opinions of, 187. 

Ninepence a day low for murder, 149. 

No, a monosyllable, 153; hard to utter, ib. 

Noah encloswl letter in bottle, probably, 172. 

Noblemen, Nature’s, 243. 

Nornas, Lapland, what, 182. 

North, the, has no business, 166; bristling, 
crowded off roost, 174; its mind natuially nn- 
priricipled, 259. 

North liend, geese inhinnaiily treated at, 175; 
mentioned, 183. 

North Star, a proposition to indict, t68 . 

Northern Dagon, 223. 

Northmen, inclytissima, 253. 

Notre Dante tie la, f/aine, 240. 

Now, its merits, 264, 

Nowhere, march to, 264. 

O’Hricn, Smith, 226. 

Oflf ov, 174. 

Oflicers, miraflilous transformation in character 
of, 151; Anglo-Saxon, come \ery near being 
anathematised, ib. 

Old age, an advantage of, 224. 

Old One, invoked, 247. 

Onesimus made to serve the cause of impictj', 
242. 

O’Phacc, Increase 1 )., Lsq., speech of, 158. 

Opinion, I'ritish, its aoith to us, 228. 

Opinions, certain ones rompaicd to winter flies, 
238. 

Oracle of Fools, still respectfully (.onsitkcd, 159. 

Orion liccomes roninionplace, 172. 

Orrery, Lord, his letters (lord !), 173. 

Ostracism, curious siK-cics of, 159. 

Ovidii NoJumis, carmen supposUiiium, 272. 

Palestine, 152. 

Paley, his Kviilences, 289. 

Palfrey, Hon. J. fl., 159, i6a, 163 (a worthy 
representative of Massachusetus). 

Pantagniel recommends a popular oracle, 159 

Panurge, 228 ; his iiitei-vicw with Ooatsnose, 176. 

Paper, plausible-looking, wanted, 250. 

Papists, female, slain by zealous Protestant bomb¬ 
shell, 183. 


S3S 


I’aralipomenon, a man suspected of being, 175. 
Paris, liber.*!] principles .safe as far away as, 169. 
Parliamentum Indociorum silting in perman¬ 
ence, 139. 

Past, the, a goixl nurse, 165. 

Patience, sister, iiuoted, 150. 

Patriarchs, the, illiterate, 224. 

J'alriciuSf brogipotens, 273. 
l*aynims, their throat-s propagandistically cut, 
*52. 

Penelope, her wise choice, 155. 
j People, soft enough, 170; w;ini correct ideas, 

I 180; the, decline to be hlexicaniscd, 257. 

I Pepin, King, 173. 

I Peppercll, (leneral, quoted, 229. 

I I’cnuash Junction, 278. 

; Periwig, T74. 

) Pcrlcy, Mr. Asiiphj has charge of bass-viol, 238. 
Pi tscus, King, his av.irice, 229. 

Persius, a pitliy saying of, 161, rwte. 

Pc.scai.i, Marquis, saying of, 148. 

Peter, .Saint, a letter of {^ost-nwricni), 173. 

Pet!.'Itch, exploited Laura, 277. 
l*etrom’lis, 228. 

Pettibone, J.ihe/, Imists up, 243. 

Pettus came over with Wilhclmus Contpiistor, 

243- 

Ph.ion, 277. 

Phar.aoh, Ids lean kinc, 235. 

Ph-arisces, ojiprobriously i eferred to, 169. 

Philippe, l.ouis, in pea-jnckcl, 171. 

Phillips, Wendell, catches a Tartar, 260. 

Phlegyas quoted, 168. 

Phrygian language, whether Adam spoke it, 148. 
Pickens, a Norman name, 242. 

Pilcoxes, genealogy of, 216. 

Pilgrim Father, apparition of, 265. 

Pilgiiins, the, ifio. 

Pillows, constitutional, 163. 

Pine-trees, their .sympathy, 264. 

Pinto, Mr., some letters of hi.s commended, 
173 - 

Pisgah, an impromptu one, 18a. 

Platform, parly, a convenient one, t8o. 

Plato, supped with, 172; his man, 175. 

Pleiades, the, not enough esteemed, 172 
Pliny, his letters not admired, 173. 

Plotinus, a .story of, 165. 

Plymouth Rock, Old, a Convention wrecked on, 
c6o 

Poets apt to become sophisticated, *262. 

Point Tribulation, Mr. Sawin wrecked on, 181. 
Poles, exile, whether crop of l)eans depends on, 
T51, note. 

Polk, nomen gentile^ 243. 

Polk, President, synonymovis with our country, 
154; cen.sured, j6o ; in danger of being crushod, 
161. 

Polka, Mexican, 152. 
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Pomp, a runaway slave, Iiis nest, 187; hypo¬ 
critically groans like white man, ib. \ blind to 
Christian privileges, ib.\ his society valued at 
fifty dollars, 188; his treacher)', ib. ; takes Mr. 
Sawin prisoner, ib. \ cruelly makes him work, 
ib.\ puts himself illegally under his tuition, 
ib. ; disinis.ses him with contumelious epithets, 
ib. ; a negro, 219. 

Pontifical bull a tamed one, 152. 

Pope, his verse excellent, 148. 

Pork, refractory in boiling, 151. 

Portico, the, 277. 

Portugal, Alphonso the Sixth of, a monster, 189. 
Post, Boston, 156; shaken visibly, ib. ; bad 
guide-post, ib. ; too swift, ib. ; edited by a 
colonel, ib. ; who is presumed otlicially in 
Mexico, ib. ; referred to, 164. 

Pot-hooLs, death in, 176. 

Power, a first-class, elements of, 249. 

Preacher, an ornamental symbol, 169; a breeder 
of dogmas, ib. ; earnestness of. important, 189. 
Present, considered as an annalist, 169; not long | 
wonderful, ira. I 

President, slaveholding natural to, 170; mu-.t be 1 
a Southern resident, 180; must own a nigger, 
ib. ; the, his policy, 286; his resemblance to 
Jackson, ib. 

Princes mix cocktails, 249. 

Principle, exposure spoils it, 159. 

Principles, had, when less hariiirul, 151; whert 
useless, 258. 

Professor, Latin, in-College, 272 ; Scaliger, 

ib. 

Prophecies, fulfilment of, 2S2. 

Prophecy, a notable one, 163, mU. 

Prospect Hill, 230. 

Providence hits a natural Hfc-preserver, 23 s. 
Proviso, bitterly spoken of, 17.,. 

Prudence, si^er, her idiosvncratic teairot, 178. 
Psammeticus, an experiment of, 148. 

Psyche, poor, 279. 

Public opinion, a blind and drunken guide, 153 *, 
nudges Mr. Wilbur's elbow, ib. ; ticklers of, 
161. 

Punkin Falls “ Weekly Parallel,” 267. 

Putnam, Genmal Israel, his lines, 230. 

Pythagoms a bean-hater, why, 175. 

Pythagoreans, fish reverenced by, why, 165. 

Quid, ingens nicotianunt, 274. 

Quixote, Don, 166. 

Rafn, Professor, 254. 

Rag, one of sacred college, 153. 

Rantoul, Air., talks loudly, 150; pious reason for ' 
not enlisting, ib. 

Recruiting .sergeant, Devil supposed the first, . 
M 7 - 

Religion, Southern, itscommercial advatitages, 241 ; 


Representatives' Chamlier, 163. 

Rhinothism, society for promoting, 172. 

Rhyme, whether natural n^t considered, T43. 

Rib, an infrangible one, 178. 

Richard the First of England, his Chri.stian fer¬ 
vour, 152. 

Riches conjectured to have legs as well as witigs, 
168. 

Ricos Hotnbres, 239. 

Ringtail Rangers, 223. 

Roanoke Island, 232. 

Robinson, Mr. John 1 *., Ins opinions fully stated, 
1 S 4 . 

Rocks, poi'ket full of, 178. 

Roosters in rainy w’cather, their misery, 218. 

Rotation insures medi<x:rity .md incxpeiicnce, 
246. 

Rough and ready, 185; a wig, 186; a kind of 
scratch, ib. 

Royal .Society, .American fellows of, ?68. 

Rum and water combine kindly, 256. 

Runes resemble bird-tracks, 254. 

Runic iixscriplions, their difierent grades of un- 
intelligibility and consequent value, 234. 

Kussell, Karl, is good enough to expound our 
Constitution for us, 226. 

Russian eagle turns Prussian blue, 163. 

Ryeits, Bacefti epithetou, 275 

.Sabbath, breach of, 139. 

Sabelliani-.ni, one accused of, 175. 

Sailors, their rights bow won, 734. 

Saltillo, unfavourable view of, 150. 

Salt-river, in Mexican, what, 150. * 

Samuel, armnculus, 274. 

Samuel, Uncle, 220; riotous, 163 ; yet has quali¬ 
ties demanding reverence, 170; a good provider 
for his family, io .; an exorbitant bill of, 183; 
makes some shrewd guesses, 236, 237: expects 
his boots, 243. 

SanscuIoite.s, drawtheir wine beroicdriuking,i67. 

Santa Anna, his expensive leg, 180. 

Sappho, some human nature in, 277. 

Sassycus, an impudent Indian, 229. 

Satan, never wants attorneys, 152; an expert 
talker hy signs, tb .; a successful fisherman with 
little or no bait, ib .; cunning fetch of, 153; 
dislikes ridioule, 156; ought not to have credit 
of ancient oracles, 163, note ; his worst pitfall, 
242. 

Satirist, inddent to certain dangers, 134. 

Savages, Canadian, chance of redemption oilered 
to, 189. 

Sawin, B., Esquire, his letter not written in verse, 
a native of Jaalam, ib .; not regular 
attendant on Rev. Mr. Wiihur’s preaching, 
ib.’, a fool, ib.’, his statements tnistwortliy, 
149; his ornithological tastes, ib. ’, letter from, 
148, 176, 183; his curious discovery in regard 
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to bayonets, 149; displays proper family pride, 
ib. ; modestly confesses himself less wise than 
the Queen of Sheba, 151; the old Adam in, 
peeps out, tb. ; a miles emrritus, 176; is made 
text for a sermon, ib. ; loses a leg, 177 ; an eye, 
ib. ; left hand, ib. ; four fingers of right htind, 
ib. ; has six or more ribs broken, 178; a rib of 
his infrangible, ib. ; allows a certain amount of 
preterite greenness in himself, ib. ; his share of 
spoil limited, ib. ; his opinion of Mexican 
climate, ib. ; acquires property of a certain sort, 
ib. ; his experience of glory, 179; stands scntiy, 
and puns thereupon, ib. ; undergoes martyrdom 
in some of its-most painful forms, ib. ; enters the 
candidating business, ib. ; modestly states the 
(avail)abilities which qualify him for high 
political station, 180; has no principles, ib. ; 
a peace-man, ib. ; unpledged, ib. ; has no ob¬ 
jections to owning peculiar proiicriy, tmt 
would nut like to monoimlise the truth, ib. ; 
his account with glory, x8i; a selfish motive 
hinted in, ib. ; sails for Eldorado, ib. ; ship- 
w’recked on a metaphorical promontory, ib. ; 
parallel between, and Rev. Mr. Wilbur (not 
Plut'irchian), 18a; conjectured to have bathed 
in river Selemnus, 183; loves plough wisely, 
but not too well, ib. ; a foreign mission probably 
expected by, 184 ; unanimously nominated for 
presidency, ib.\ his country’s father-in-law, 
ib. ; nobly emulates Cincinnatus, 185 ; is not a 
crooked stick, tb. ; advises his adherents, ib. ; 
views of, on present state of politics, ib. 186; 
popular enthu.siasin for, at Bcllers's, and its dis¬ 
agreeable Consequences, 185; inhuman treat¬ 
ment of, by Hellers, ib. ; his opinion of the two 
{parties, ib. ; agrees with Mr. Webster, 186; 
his anti-slavery real, ib. ; his proper self-respect, 
187; his unaflTected piety, ib. ; his nut in¬ 
temperate temperance, ih. ; a thrilling adven¬ 
ture of, ib. 188; his prudence and economy, \ 
187; bound to Captain Jakes, but regains his 
freedom, t 88 ; is taken prisoner, ib. ; ignomini- 
ously treated, r'A ; hisconsequent re.solution, 189. 

Sawin, Honourable 1 ). O’F., a vein of humour 
suspected in, 217; gets into an enchanted 
castle, 2 i 8 ; finds a wooden leg better in some 
respects tlian a living one, 219; takes some¬ 
thing hot, ib. ; his experience of Southern 
hospitality, ib. aao; waterproof internally, 220; 
sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment, ib. ; his 
liberal-handedness, 221; gets his arrears of 
pension, ib. ; marries the Widow Shannon, 
222; confiscated, 223; finds in himself a natural 
neces.sity of income, ib. ; his missionary 
zeal, 224; never a stated attendant on hir. 
Wilbur's preaching, 237; sang bass in choir, 
239; prudently avoided contribution toward 
bell, ib. ; abhors a covenant of works, 241; if 
saved at all, must be saved genteelly, ib.\ 


reports a sermon, ih. ; experiences religion, 243; 
would consent to a dukedom, ib. ; converted 
to unanimity, 244 *, sound view's of, 245; makes 
hiinself an extempore maniuis, 346; exttract of 
letter from, 288-290; his opinion of Paddies, 
289 ; of Johnson, ib. 

Sayres, a martyr, 165. 

Sc.iliger, saying of, 154. 

Scarabtnts pilulariuSf 150. 

Scott, General, his claims to the presidency, 156, 

.Scrimgour, Rev. Shearjashub, 277. 

Scythians, their diplomacy commended, 176. 

Sea, the wormy, 255. 

Seamen, coloured, sold, 147. 

.Secessia, lirta, 274. 

Seces.sion, its legal nature defined, 223. 

Secret, a great military, 261. 

Selemnus, a sort of Lethean river, 183. 

Senate, debate in, made readable, 165. 

Seneca, s.aying of, 153; another, 163, noie ; over¬ 
rated by a saint (hut see la^rd Bolingbroke’s 
opinion of, in a letter to Dean Sw'ift), 173 ; his 
letters not commended, ib. ; a son of Rev. Mr. 
Wilbur, 182 ; quoted, 268, 269. 

Serbonuin Img of literature, 165. 

Sermons, some pitched too high, 238. 

Seward, Mister, the late, his gift of prophecy, 
230; needs stiflening, 285; misiiuderstandii 
parable of fatted ctilf, 286. 

Sextons, demand for, 150; heroic official devotion 
of one, 189. 

Seymour, (Jovemor, 270. 

Shtakespeare, 278 *, a good reporter, 158. 

Shaking fever, considered as an employment, 178. 

Sham, President, honest, 161. 

Shannon, hlrs., a widow, 221 ; her family and 
accomplishments, 222; has tantrums, ib. ; her 
religious views, 241; her notions of a moral and 
intellectual being, 242; her maiden name, ib. ; 
her blue blood, ib. 

Sheba, Queen of, 151. 

Sheep, none of Rev. Mr. Wilbur’s turned wofve.s, 
148. 

Shem, Scriptural curse of, 189. 

Shiraz Centre, lead-mine at, 243. 

Shirley, Governor, 229. 

Shoddy, poor covering for outer or inner man, 
366. 

Shot at right, privilege of being, 243. 

Show, natural to love it, 150, note. 

Silver spoon bom in Democracy's mouth, what, 
161. 

Simms, an intellectual giant, twin-birth with 
Maury (which see), 243. 

Sin, wilderness of, modem, what, 169. 

Sin.^! suffers outrages, 169. 

Skim-milk has its owm opinions, $6$. 

Skin, hole in, strange taste of some for, 179. 
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bkippers, Yankee, busy in the slave-trade, 241. 
Slaughter, whether God strengthen us for, 152. 
Slaughterers and soldiers compared, 183. 
Slaughtering nowadays is slaughtering, 183. 
Slavery, of no colour, 147; corner-stone of liberty, 
164; also keystone, 166; last crumb of Kden, 
168; a Jonah, ib .; an institution, 174 ; a 
private State concern, 187. 

Slidell, New York trash, 252. 

Sloansure, Hahakkuk, Esquire, President of 
Jaalam Hank, 247. 

Smith, Joe, used as a translation, 169. 

Smith, John, an interesting character, 172 
Smith, Mr., fears enteitaincd for, 168; dined 
with, 172. 

Smith, N. Ik, his magiuiniinity, 171. 

SmUhitts, 273 

Soandso, Mr., tlie gieat, tlefines his position. 171. 
Soft-hetirtedne.ss, misplaced, is soft-hca(li.dnes.s, 
271. 

Sol, the fishennan, 150*, soundness of respiratory 
orgtins hypothetically attributed to, ib. 

Soldiers, IJritish, ghosts of, insuhonliiiate, 231. 
Solomon, Song of, portions of it done into (,atin 
verse by M r. Wilbur, 272. 

Solon, a sayitig of, 153. 

Soul, injurious propel ties of, 246. 

South, its natural eloqucni e, 259; facts have a 
mean spite against, 252, 

South Carolina, futile atteiiqit to anchor, 166; her ! 

pedigrees, 239. 1 

Southern men, their Imperfect notions of labour, , 
220; of suliscriptions, ai'i; too liigh-prcssure, 
224 ; prinia facie noble, 243. 

Spanish, to walk, what, 151. 

Speech-making, an abuse of gift «jf speech, 164. 
■Spirit-rapping dues not rcp:ty tlie spirits engaged 
in it, 265. 

Split-Foot, Old, made to squirm, 124. 

Spring descrihetl, 262, 263. 

Star, north, subject to indictment, whether, 168. 
Statesman, a genuine, defined, 259. 

Stearns, Othiiiel table by, 287. 

Stone Spike, the, 230. 

Store, cheap cash, a wicked fraud, 182. 

Strong, Governor Caleb, a patriot, 155. 

Style, the caudogue, 263. 

Sumter, shame of, 234. 

Sunday should mind its own business, 259. 
Swearing commended as a figure of speech, 149, 
note. 

Swett, Jethro C., his fall, 281. 

Swift, l>can, threatlbare saying of, 

'lag, elevated to the Cnrdinalate, 153. 

Taney, C. J., 246, 236. 

Tarandfeathcr, Kev. Mr., 244. 

Tarbox, Shearjashub, first white child bom in 
Jaalam, 226. 


Tartars, Mongrel, 219. 

Taxes, direct, mlvantagcs of, 182. 

Taylor, General, greased by Mr. Choate, 186, 
Taylor ze,al, its origin, 185. 

'L'eapots, how made dangerous, 269. 

Ten, the upper, 244. 

Tesephone, Itanished for long-windcdness, 165. 
'I’liacker, Rev. Preseivcd, D.D., 267. 

Thanks get lodged, 179. 

Thanksgiving, Feejee, 2x9. 

Thauinatiirgus, Saint Gregmy, letter of, to tlie 
Devil, 173. 

'rhcleme, Abliey of, 247. 

Tbcocriius, the inventor of idyllic poetry, 225. 
'I'heory, defined, 236. 

'fherraopyles, loo many, 252. 

“ 'riicy’II say" a notable bully, 233. 

Thirty-nine articles might he made serviceable, 
« 5 -’. 

I Thor, a foolish attempt of, 160, 
i I'horeau, 225. 

'rhoiiglits, live ones characteriseil, 279. 
rhumb. General Thomas, a valuable member of 
society, 162. 

I 'I'huiider, sup}joscd in e.asy ciiciiiiistances, xjS, 

I Tliynne, Mr., mtiideicd, 148. 

'ribullus, 269. 

I'ime, an innocent perhoiiage to swear by, i ^9, 
note ; a scene-shifter, 171. 

Tinkham, Deacon Felati.ili, story concerning, not 
told^ 218 ; alluded to, 224 ; does a very sensible 
thing, 240. 

Toms, Peeping, 172. 

'roomhs, A iloleful sound from, 25-'. 

'IVees, various kinds of extraordinary ones, iSi. 
'I’rowbridge, William, mariner, adventure of, 132. 
Tnitli and falsehood start fioin same point, 154 ; 
truth invulnerable to satire, ib. ; compared to a 
river, 158; of fiction sometimes truer than fart, 
ib.: told plainly, fassim. 

Tuilerics, c.vcltiug .scene at, 163; front parlour of, 
249 - 

Tully, a saying of, 139, note. 

'funnel. Northwest-Passage, a poor investment, 
247 - 

Turkey-Buzzard Roost, 222. 

Tuscaloosa, 222. 

Tutchcl, Rev. Jdnas, a Sadducee, 2;;5. 
Twecdledee, gospel according to, 169. 
Tweedledum, great principles of, 169. 
Tylems.juztems insigms, 273; porphyrogenitns, 
ib.; Johannides, Jlito celeris, 274 ; bene iitus, 
275. 

j Tyrants, European, how made to tremble, 221. 

Ulysses, husband of Penelope, 155; borrows 
money, 182 (for full particulars of, see Homer 
and Dante); rex, 273. 

Unanimity, new ways of producing, 244. 
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Union, its hoops off, 243; it*, yood old meaning, 
* 57 - 

Universe, its breeching, 244. 

University, triennial catalogue of, 157. 

Us, nobody to )>e compared with, 221; and see 

lyorhi, passim. 

Van Buren fails of gaining Mr. Sawin's conddence, 
186; his son John repiovcd, 187.- 

Van, Old, plan to si;t up, 186. 

Vattcl, as likely to fall on your toes as on mine, 

236. 

Venetians invented something once, iSz. 

Victs, cardinal, .sacred conclave of, is> 

Victoria, Queen, her natural tenor, 163; her best 
carpets, 249. 

Vinland, JS5’ 

Virgin, the, letter of, to ISI.iglstraics of Messina, 
173 - 

Virginia, descripia, 273. 

Virginians, their false lieraldrj*, 2 ji;. 

Voltaire, Esprit de, 272. 

Vr.1l/, Captain, a Poineramivin, singular viewp of, 

i.^S. 

Wachuset Mountain, 233. 

Wait, Cieneral, a/y. 

Wales, Princi- of, ualls brother Jonathan consan~ 
guitu'us nas'tr, 228; but h.id not apparently 
considted the Gaiter King at Arms, ib. 

Walpole, Horace, classed, 17a; his letters pialseil, 
173 - 

Waltham Plain, Cornwallis at, 149. 

Walton, pintgtilious in his inteicoursc with fishcs, 
‘ 53 - 

War, abstract, hoi rid, 174 ; its hoppers, grist < f, 
what, 170. 

Warren, Kort, 269. 

Warton, Thomas, a stoiy of, 158. 

Washington, ch.iigc brought against, 184. 

Washington, city of, rliinatic inflneme of, on 
coats, 160; mentioned, 165; grand jury of, 
16S. 

Washingtons, two hatched at a lime by improved 
machine, 184. 

Watchmantts, noctivagus, 27.3. 

Water, Taunton, provcibially weak, 187. 

Water-trees, 181. 

Wc-akwash, a name fatally typical, 229. 

Webster, his unabriilged iiuarto, its deleterious, 
ness, 272. 

Web.ster, some sentiments of, commended by Mr. 
Sawin, 186. 

W^estcott, Mr., his horror, 167. 

Whig party has a large throat, 1.37 ; but query as 
to swallowing spurs, 186. 

White-house, 174, 

Wickliffe, Robert, consequences of his bursting, 
269. 

Wife-trees, iBz. 


Wilbur, Mrs. Dorcas (Pilcox), an Invariable rule 
of, X57; her profile, ih. ; tribute to, 268. 

Wilbur, Rev. Homer, A.M., consulted, 145; his 
instructions to his flock, 148; a proposition of 
his for Protestant bomb-shells, 152; his elbow 
nudged, 153 ; his notions of .satire, ib. ; some 
opinions of his quoted with apparent approval 
by Mr. Biglow, 155; geographical speculations 
of, lb. ; a justice of the peace, ih. ; a letter of, 
ib. ; a Latin pun of, 156; runs against a po.st 
without injury, ib. ; does not seek notoriety 
(whatever some malignants may affirm), 157; 
fits 3'outlis for college, ih ,; a chaplain during 
bite war with l-higland, 158 ; a .shrewd observa¬ 
tion of, 159: some curious siieculations of, 164, 
165; his martello-towcr, 164; forgets he is not 
in pulpit, 168, 176; extracts from sennon of, 
if>9, 171, 172; •interested in John .Smith, 172; 
bis views concerning present state of letters, 
‘73 i “ siiatagtin of, 175; ventuies two hun¬ 
dred and fourth inu-ipretatioii of Beast in 
Apocalypse, tb. ; cliiistens Hon. B. Sawin, 
then an infant, 176; an addition to our sylva 
proposed by, 181; curious and instructive ad¬ 
venture of, 182 ; his account with an unnatural 
t’i'icle, 183; hisuiicomfottable imagination,//-.; 
speculations concerning Cincinnatus, ih,; con¬ 
fesses digressii., Icndeiuy of mind, 189; goes 
to work on sermon (not without fear that his 
re.iders will duh him with a repioachful epithet 
I like th.at with which Isaac Allertoii, a May- 
I flowei man. revenges himself on a delinquent 
I debtor of his, calling him in his will, and tinis 
I holding him up to posterity, as “John Peter- 
, son, Till. Bokk"), 190; his modesty, 215; dis- 
I claims soie authorship of Mr. Biglow’s writing.s, 
fb. ; his low opinion of prepen si ve autographs, 
21C; a chaplain in 1812, 217; cite.s a heathen 
comedian, ib. ; his foiidiies.s for the Book of 
Job, ib. ; preaches a Fa.st-lJay discourse, 218 : 
is pi-evcnted from narrating a singular occur¬ 
rence, ib. ; is presented with a pair of new 
spectacles, 224; his church services indecor¬ 
ously sketched by Mr. Sawin, -242; hopes 
to decipher a Runic inscription, 247; a fable 
by, tb. ; decipliers Kimic inscription, 253- 
256; his metliixl therein, -254; is ready to 
reconsider his opinion of tobacco, 255; his 
opinion of the Puritans, 261; his death, 267; 
born in Pigsgusset, ib. ; letter of Rev. 
Mr. Hitchcock concerning, tb, 268; fond of 
Milton’s Chiistmas hymn, 268; his monument 
(proposed), ib, ; his epitaph, ib. ; his last letter, 
ib, 269; his supposed disembodied spirit, 271; 
table belonging to, 272; Konietiines wrote I^atin 
verses, ib. ; his table-talk, 276-279; his pre- 
i judices, 276 ; against Baptists, ib. *, his sweet 
nature, 281; his views of style, 282; a story of 
I his, 283. 

Wildbore, a vernacular one, how to escape, 164, 
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Wilkes, Captain, borrows rashly, 931. 

Wind, the, a good Samaritan, 176. 

Wingfield, his “ hfemorial,” 240. 

Wooden leg, remarkable for sobriety, 177 ; never 
eats pudding, 178. 

Woods, the. See Beltnont. 

Works, covenants of, condemned, 240 


World, this, its unhappy temper, 218. 
Wright, Colonel, providentially rescued, 150. 
Writing dangerous to reputation, 2x7. 
Wrong, abstract, safe to oppose, i6t. 

Yankees, their worst wooden nutmegs, 253. 
Zack, Old, 185. 
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A beggar through the world .im 1 , 5. 

A Ciimel-driver, angi y with his drudge, 523. 

A heap of bare and splintery crags, jSo. 

A hundred years ! they're quickly lied, 51ft. 

A legend that grew in the forest’s hush, t4. 

A lily thou wast when 1 saw thee first, 11. 

A poet cannot strive for despotism, 26. 

A presence both by night and day, 380. 

A Rice of nobles may die out, 113. 

A stranger came one night to Yussouf’s tent, 397. 
About the oak that framed this chair, of old, 472. 
Alike f hate to l>e your debtor, 408. 

Along a river>sidc, 1 know not where, 414. 

Amid these fragments of heroic days, 493. 

An ass munched thistles, while a nightingale, 523. 
“ And how could you dream of meeting497. 
Another star ’neath 'I'iine’s liori/oii dropped, trS. 
Are we, then, wholly fallen? Can it be, no. 

As a twig trlhibles, which a bird, 101. 

As, cleansed of 'l iber's and Oblivion's slime, 473. 
As, flake by flake, the lieetling avalanches, 104. 
As life runs on, the rottd grows strange, 524. 

As sinks the sun behind 3'on alien lulls, 492. 

As the broad ocean endlessly upheaveth, 25. 

At Caniac in Ilrittany, close on the Itay, 4S2. 

At length arrived, your book I take, 46S. 

At twenty we fancied the blest Middle Ages, 517. 
Ay, pale and silent maiden, 20. 

B, taught by Pope to do his good by stealth, 524. 
Beauty on my hearth-stone blaring, 399. 

Beloved, in the noisy city here, 25. 

Beneatli the trees, 418. 

Bowing thyself in dust before a Book, i ii. 

Can this be thou who, lean and pale, 98. 

Come back before the birds are flown, 488. 

“ Come forth !" my catbird calls to me, 41T. 
Curtis, whose Wit, with Fancy arm in arm, 474. 

Dear common flower, that grow'st beside the 
way, 94. 

Dear M. —— By way of saving time, 125. 

Dear Sir,—You wish to know my notions, 173. 


r Dear Sir,—Your letter come to han’, 279. 

Dear Wendell, why need count the years, 467. 
Death never camoso nigh to me before, 99. 

T >on't Ijelicve in the Flying Dutchman ? 512. 

. Down 'mid the tangled loots of things, 405. 

I 

I Kf I a song or two could make, 269. 

I'intranced 1 saw a vision in the clot>d, 453. 

I Ere pales in Heaven the morning star, 487. 

I 

Fair as a summer dream was Margaret, 31. 

' Far over Elf-land poets sti'ctch their sway, 493. 

' Far through the memory' shines a happy day, 429. 

' Far up on Katahdin thou tovvercst, 71. 
j Far 'yond this narrow paraiiet of Time, 26. 

Fit for an Abbot of Tbeleiiie, 402. 
j “ For this true nobleness I seek in vain, 22. 

; Frank-hearted hostess of the field and wood, 362. 
I From the close-shut windows gleams no spark, 5. 
j Full oft the piithway to her door, 524. 

I 

I 

(biddings, far rougher names than tbine have 
grown, 28. 

Go I leave me, Priest; iny soul would be, 66. 

God ! do not let my loved one die, 17. 

God rntikes sech nights, all white an’ still, 214, 

' God sends His teachers unto every age, 52. 
Godminster? Is it Fancy's play? 375. 

Gold of the reddening sunset, backward thrown, 
495 - 

Gone, gone from us I and shall wc see, 1. 

! Great soul, thou sittent with me in my room, 23. 
Great Truths are pm tions of the soul of man, 23. 
Guvener B. is a sensible man, 154. 

He came to Florence long ago, 374. 

I He spoke of Bums; men rude and rough, 51. 

! He stood upon the world's broad threshold; wide, 

1 

I He who first stretched his nerves of subtile wire, 
I 499 - 

, Heaven’s cup held down to me I drain, loa 
• Here once my step was quickened, 388. 
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“ Here wc stan’ on the Constitution, by thunder I 
166. 

Hers all that Earth could promise or bestow, 494. 
1 lers is a spirit deep, and crystal-clear, 3, 

How strange are the freaks of memory 1 410. 
flow struggles with the tempest's swells, 401. 
How was [ worthy so divine a loss, 4458. 

Hushed with broad sunlight lies the hill, ii?. 

1 am a man of forty, sirs, a native of East Had- 
dam, 352. 

I ask nut for those thoughts, that sudden leap, 

23- 

I call us fly the irrevocable hoHrs, 524. 

I cannot think that thou shouldsi pass away, 24. 

[ christened you in happier days, before, 469. 

1 could not bear to sec those eyes, 490. 

1 did not praise thee when the crewel, 113. 
r do not come to weep above thy pall, 117. 

I don't much s'pose, hows'ever J should plen it, 
283. 

I du Ijelicve in Freedom's cause, 169. 

1 go to the ridge in the forest, 388. 

I grieve not that ripe Knowledge takes aw.15’, ?8. 
i had a little daughter, 102. 

I have a fancy : how shall I biing it, ^tx). 

1 hed it on my min' las’ time, when 1 to wiite 3 c 
started, 240. 

I know a falcon swift and peerless, 55, 

1 love to start out artcr night's begun, 229. 

1 need not praise the sweetness of his song, 4TT. 

I rise, Mr. Chairman, as both of us know, s^i. 

1 sat and watched the walls of night, 499. 

I sat one evening in iny room, 91. 

I saw a Sower walking slow, 69. 

1 SiUw the twinkle of white feet, 75. 

1 sent you a mossige, my friers, t'other day, 249. 
I s[iose you recollect thet 1 exphiincd my gcnnic 
views, 184. 

I spose you wonder ware T he; I c.tn’t tell, fer the 
soul o’ me, 177. 

1 swam with undulation soft, 406. 

1 thank ye, my frien's, for the warmth o' your 
greetin', 256. 

I thought our love :it full, but I did err, 28. 

I treasure in secret some long, fine hair, 386. 

1, walking the familiar street, 484. 

1 was with thee in Heaven : I cannot tell, 492, 

T watched a moorland torrent run, 499. 

I went to seek for Christ, 75. 

1 would more natures were like thine, it, 

1 would not have this perfect love of ours, 22. 

If 1 let fall a word of bitter mirth, 442. 

1 f I were the rose at your window, 524. 

In a small cltambcr, f^riendless and unseen, 116. 

J n his tower sat the xxiet, 18. 

I n life's small things be resolute and great, 523. 

In tite old days of awe and keen-cyed wonder, 


In town I hear, scarce wakened yet, 490. 

Into the sunshine, 12. 

It is a mere wild rosebud, 50. 

It don't seem hardly right, John, 236. 

It mounts athwart the windy hill, 413. 

It was i>asl the hour of trysting, 90. 

It's some cousid’blc of a spell sence I hain't writ 
no letters, 218. 

Leaves fit to have been poor Juliet's cradle- 
rhyme, 473. 

I.ighl of triumph in her eyes, 496, 

Look on who will in apathy, and stifle tliey who 
can, 93. 

Maiden, when such a soul as tliine is horn, 23. 
Mary, since first I knew thee, to this hour, 26. 
Men say the sullen instiument, 412. 

Men ! whose boast it is that ye, 63. 

My coachman, in the moonliglit there, 374. 

My day began not till the twilight fell, 479. 

My heart, T cannot still it, 498. 

My Lx>vc, I have no fear that thou shouldst die, 
24. 

My name is Water I have spetl, 109. 

My soul was like the sea, 10. 

My worthy friend, A. (lonlon Knott, 342, 

Never, surely, was holier man, 88. 

New England's poet, rich in love as years, 473. 
Nine years have slipt like hour-glass sand, 37S. 
No? Her he? He haint, though? Wut’ 
Voted agin him 159. 

Nor deem he lived unto himself aloi^ii, 470. 

Not always unimpeded can 1 pr:iy, 371. 

Not as all other women are, 6. 

Now Iliiirn, the son of Hcriulf, had ill days, 389. 

O days endeared to every Muse, 513. 

“ O Drymi feet, 496. 

O dwellers in the valley-land, 89. 

O Ixind of Promise 1 from what Pisgah’s height, 

74. 

() moonlight deep and tender, 21. 

O, wandering dim on the e.streme^t edge, 72. 

Of all the myriad moods of mind, 103. 

Oft round my liall of ixirtraituie 1 gaze, 49a. 

Oh, tell me less* or tell me more, 490. 

Old events have modern mc.'inings; only that 
survives, 393. 

Old Friend, farewell! Your kindly door again, 
470. 

Once git a smell o' musk into a diaw, afit. 

Once h.ardly in a cycle blossometh, 25. 

Once on a time there was a pool, 247. 

One after one the stars have risen and set, 44. 
One feast, of holy days the crest, 399. 

One kiss from all others prevents me, 491. 
Opening one day a book of mine, 498. 
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(Jiir l<>v<t not a fading, cartlily flower, 27. 

Our shii) luy tumbling in an angry' sea, 419. 

Over his keys the musing organist, 119. 

Fhctbiis, sitting one day in a laurel-tree's shade, 
3 "S- 

Praisest T^aw, friend ? We, too, love it much as 
they that love it best, 107. 

Propped on the marsh, a dwelling now, I see, 137. 
Punctorum garretos colons et cellara 

273- 

Kabbi Jehosha used to say, 398. 

Reader! walk up at ^>nce (it will soon be too 
late), 302. 

Rippling through thy branches goes the sunshine, 
91. 

Said Christ our Lord, “ I will go and see, 108. 
Seat of all woes? 'I'hough Nature's firni < 1 e< r'-', 
494. 

She gave me all that woman can, 489. 

Shell, whose lips, than mine more cold, 500. 

Ship, blest to bear such freight across the blue, 
47a. 

Shy soul and stalwart, man of patient will, 470. 
Silencioso por la puerta, 491. 

Sisters two, all praise to you, 70. 

Skilled to pull wires, he hafifles Nature's hoire, 524. 
Sleep is Death's image,— poets tell us so, 488. 

So dreamy-soft the notes, so faraway, 494. 

Some sort of heart I know i*- hers, 97. 

Sometimes come pauses of calm, when the rapt 
Irani, holding his heart back, 486. 
Somewhcrrftn Imlia, upon a time, 355. 

Spirit, that rarely comest now, 403. 

Still thirteen j'ears : 'lis autumn now, 387. 

Swiftly the politic goes: is it dark'''--he borrows 
a lantern, 524. 

Thank Clod, lie saw you last in pontp of May, 470. 
Thanks to the artist, ever on my wall, 47 
That's a rather hold speech, riry Lord Haron, 497. 
The liardling carrre wliere by a river grew, 394. 
The ■;entury numbers fourscore years, 499. 

■J'he cordage creaks and rattles in the wirrd, 64. 
The dandelions and birttercups, 372. 

The electric irerve, whose rnsiaiilatreous thrill, 458. 
The fire is burning clear attd blithely, 398. 

The hope of Truth gi-ows stronger, day by day, 
24. 

The little gale was reached at Last, 386. 

The lovt of all things springs from love of one, 25. 
The Maple puts her corals on in May, 493. 

The ntiss|>elt scrawl, upon the wall, 521. 

The moon shines white and silent, 16. 

The New World's sons, from England's breasts 
we drew, 524. 

'ITie next whose fortune 'twas a tale to tell, 500. 
The night is dark, the stinging sleet, 15. 


I The old Chief, feeling now wellnigh his end, 61. 
j The {rath from me to you that led, 487. 

1 The pipe came safe, and welcome too, 469. 

The rich man's son inherits lands, 17. 

1 he same good blood that now refills, 109. 

The sea is lonely, the sea is dreary', 2. 

'J'he snow had begun in the gloaming, 369. 

The tower of old Saint Nicholas soared upwarrl 
to the skies, 68. 

'J'he wind is roistering out of doors, 361. 

I The wisest man could ask no more of Fate, 471. 
The world turns mild ; democracy, they say, 516. 
There are who triumph in a losing cause, 114. 
'I'here came a youth upon the earth, 50. 

There lay upon the ocean’s shore, 371. 

Tlrere never yet was flower fair in vain, 94. 

'I herefore think nut the Past is wise alone, 26. 
I'hese pearls ot thought in Persian gulfs were 
' bred, 468. 

'I'hese rugged, wintry days I scarce could bear, 

a;- 

They pass me by like sbadow.s, crowd.s on crowds, 
28. 

Tliick-rushing, like an ocean vast, lo- 
J'his is the midnight of the century,- hark, 37a. 
'I'his kind o' sogerin’ aint a mite like our October 
trainin', 149. 

This little blossoic from afar, 5. 

'I'hou look'dst on me all yesternight, 19. 

'I hough old the thought and oft exprest, 377. 
Thrash away, you'll Ae?' to rattle, 146. 

Thiough suffering and sorrow thon hast passed, 
22. 

Thy love thou sentest oft to me, 86. 

Thy voice is tike a fountain, 9. 

’'I'is a woodland enchanted ! 395. 

To those who died for her on land and .sea, 524. 
True .as the sun’s ow'n woik, but more refill^, 471. 
True Love is but n humble, low’-born thing, 8. 
Turbid fiom London's noise and smoke, 4U9. 
'Twas sung of old in hut and hall, 4S6. 

'Twere no hanl ta--k, perchance, to w'in, 416. 

Two brothers once, an ill-matched pair, 140. 

Two fellers, Isicl named and Joe, 139. 

. Unconscious as the sunshine, simply sweet, 471. 

I Untrcinulous in the rive- clear, 7. 

j Violet! sweet violet! 19. 

I 

I Wiiit a little; do to; not wait ? 404. 

Walking alone where we walked together, 491. 
We see but half the causes of our deeds, 55, 

\Vc, too, have atitumns, wlien our leaves, 110. 

We wagered, she for sunshine, I for rain, 524. 
Weak-winged is song, 421. 

What boot your hou.ses and your lands? 70. 

What countles-s years and wealth of brain were 
spent, 495. 
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" What fairings will ye that I bring?" 370. 

What gnarled stretch, what depth of shade, is 
his, 87. 

What man would live coffined with brick and 
stone, loe. 

What mean these banners spread, 496. 

“What means this glory round our feel," 491. 

What Nature makes in any mood, 379. 

What visionary tints the year puts on, 78. 

What were I, I^ve, if 1 were stripped of thee, 

33. 

What were the whole void world, if thou wert 
dead, 495. 

When a deed is done for Freedom, through the 
broad earth’s aching breast, 76. 

When I was a beggarly boy, 377. 

When oaken woods with buds arc pink, 485. 

When Persia's sceptre trembled in a hand, 368. 

When the down is on the chin, 497. 

When wise Minerva still was young, 511. 

Where is the true man’s fatherland, 15. 


“Where lies the capital, pilgrim, seat of w'h't 
governs the Faithful?" 524. 

Whether my heart hath wiser grown or not, 29. 
Whether the idle prisoner through his grate, 55. 
While the slow clock, as they were miser’s gold, 
493 * 

Whither? Albeit I follow fast, 427. 

Who cometh over the hills, 443. 

Who does his duty is a question, 474. 

Who hath not been a poet? Who hath not, 375. 
Why should I seek her spell to decompose, 472. 
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